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OUR  NEW  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


A  NOCrUSNAI.  OB8TACIJB. 


UTAH. 


TEN  years  ago,  adventurous  overland 
traveler,  crossing  the  American  con- 
tinent, were  sometimes  compelled  to 
Journey  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
without  seeing  a  human  habitation,  save 
Indian  wigwams.  Now,  the  great  cen- 
tral thoroughfares  are  dotted  with  the 
cabins  and  ranches  of  enterprising  pio- 
neers ;  and,  leaving  the  cars  in  Eastern 
Kansas,  one  passes  a  settler's  dwelling 
in  every  eight  miles,  until  he  gains  the 
slow-climbing  Pacific  locomotive,  toiling 
up  the  western  walls  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas. 

Everywhere  on  the  plains,  the  Indian 
and  buffalo  are  disappearing,  before  tlie 
advance  of  civilization.    A  few  of  the  old 


trappers  and  traders  still  remain,  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Past  and  the 
Present. 

The  language  of  signs,  in  common  use 
between  these  mountain-men  and  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians,  is  a  curiosity.  A 
trapper  meets  half  a  dozen  savages — all 
of  different  tribes — and  though  no  two 
have  ten  spoken  words  in  common,  they 
converse  for  hours  in  dumb  show,  com- 
prehending each  other  perfectly,  and 
often' relating  incidents  which  cause  up- 
roarious laughter  or  excite  the  sterner 
passions.  To  a  novice,  these  signs  are 
no  more  intelligible  than  so  many  vaga- 
ries of  St.  Vitus'  dance ;  but,  like  all  mys- 
teries, they  are  simple  and  significant — 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1866,  by  Bsadlb  ahd  Cox^Ainr,  in  the  Cleik*8 
Olllce  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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after  one  comprehends  them.  The  only 
one  I  recollect,  requiring  no  explanation, 
is  the  symbol  for  Sioux  Indians— draw- 
ing the  finger  across  the  throat,  like  a 
knife.  It  is  an  apt  and  epigrammatic  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  that  bloody 
tribe.  The  sign  for  the  Arapahoes 
describes  their  thin,  sharp  noses;  that 
for  the  Comanches,  the  bird-like  agility 
of  their  movements;  that  for  women, 
their  long,  flowing  tresses,  and  that  for 
the  white  man,  the  hat  upon  his'forehead. 
All  Indian  languages  are  so  imperfect, 
that  even  when  two  members  of  the  same 
tribe  converse,  half  the  intercourse  is  car- 
ried on  by  signs.  MountAin-men  often 
become  so  accustomed  to  tliis,  that  when 
talking  in  their  mother  tongue,  upon  the 
most  abstract  subjects,  their  arms  and 
bodies  mil  participate  in  the  conversation. 
Like  the  Eanacas  of  the  Sandwicli  Is- 
lailds^  they  are  unable  to  converse  with 
their  hands  tied. 

Many  of  these  old  trappers  are  walk- 
ing cyclopedias  of  narrow  escapes  and  ex- 
citing adventures — ^living  books  of  travel 
full  of  incident  and  romance  Buffalo- 
hunts,  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  grizzly 
bears,  deadly  fights  with  Indians,  form 
the  staple  of  their  legendary  lore.  Some- 
times a  vein  .of  quaint,  unexpected  hu- 
mor runs  through  their  stirring  narra- 
tives. While. waiUng  for  breakfast  at 
Fort  Bridger,  in  the  gray  of  a  July  morn- 
ing, a  party  of  us  sat  around  the  fire  of  the 
great  sutler-store  of  Judge  Garter — who 
combines  the  ftinctions  of  merchant  and 
magistrate — ^listening  to  the  tales  of  Jack 
Robinson,  a  trapper  of  forty  years  ex- 
perience. He  supplemented  his  his-. 
-  tory  of  hair-breadth  *dcapes  with  the  re- 
>mark: 

But  the  most  singular  thing  I  ever 
did  was  to  make  .a  hundred  and  fifty 
.Blackfoot  Indians  run.*' 

How  was  that  f '  we  asked. 

"  It  was  one  year  when  the  red  devils 
.were  vety  hostile, and  lifted  the  hair*'  (ver- 
tsacular  for  scalp)  "of  every  white  man 
'they  could  catch.  Riding  a  swift  horse, 
:I  suddenly  came  upon  a  party  of  them. 
I  turned  and  ran,  and  ih^  ail  ran  ajter 
.me,  but  they  didn't  catch  old  Jack." 

vWonderftQly  invigoratmg  is  the  pore 


air  of  the  plains  and  mountains.  I  have 
seen  a  lady  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
barely  able  to  sit  up,  travel  across  the 
plains,  and  reach  the  end  of  an  lininter- 
.mitting  stage  Journey  of  seven  days  and 
nights,  with  the  roses  restored  to  her 
cheek  and  vigor  to  her  frame.  I  once 
knew  a  resident  of  Eastern  Kansas,  pro- 
nounced dying  with  consumption,  who 
started  on  the  long  Jaunt  Too  weak  to  sit 
erect,  he  was  placed  upon  a  feather-bed 
in  an  ox-wagon,  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
every  night ;  and  when,  after  fifty  days, 
he  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  was 
enjoying  comfortable  health. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  left 
several  Kiowa  Indians  prisoners  at  Bent's 
Fort,  a  stockaded  trading-house  near  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  started  eastward. 
Soon  after,  the  prisoners  escaped,  and 
Colonel  Bent  sent  a  young  man,  named 
Mark  Ralfe,  forward  to  advise  him  of  the 
fact  On  the  road,  Ralfe  was  caught  by 
the  Indians,  who  stabbed  him  in  three 
places,  shot  him  in  three  more,  scalped 
him  and  left  him  for  dead.  In  remov- 
ing the  scalp,  they  took  the  skin  from 
his  entire  crown,  leaving  only  a  little 
lock  of  hair  above  each  ear.  After  their 
departure,  Ralfe  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, and  with  no  tonic  but  water  from 
the  river,  walked  thirty-five  miles  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  succor  I 

One  incident  more,  which  is  related 
on  good  authority.  In  early  days,  among 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  a  trap- 
per, in  a  drunken  brawl,  had  his  1^ 
shattered  by  a  bullet.  Amputation  was 
needftil ;  but  there  was  no  surgeon  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles.  He  whetted  one 
edge  of  his  knife  to  itstitmost  sharpness ; 
filed  the  other  into  a  saw,  and  with  his 
own  hand  cut  the  flesh,  sawed  the  bones, 
and  seared  the  veins  with  a  hot  iron.  He 
is  still  limping  on  a  wooden  leg  in  Cali- 
fornia ! 

In  crossing  the  continent,  nothing  im- 
presses the  traveler  more  than  the  im- 
measurable labor  and  expense  caused  by 
the  absence  of  steam  communication. 
He  passes  daily  thousands  of  ox  and 
mule  wagons,  each  drawn  by  from  eiglit 
to  twelve  animals,  and  slowly  dragging 
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along  from  five  to  six  thousand  pounds 
weight  This  is  the  only  present  mode 
of  supplying  our  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories with  groceries,  dry  goods  and  ma- 
chinery. From  the  Missouri  River  to 
Utah,  Montana  or  Idaho,  a  team  can 
make  only  one  round  trip  per  year,  as 
cattle  can  not  travel  on  the  plains  in 
winter. 

The  monotony  and  tedionsness  of  the 
ninety-days'  Journey  is  frequently  re- 
lieved by  the  mirage  of  the  desert  Lakes 
of  clear,  blue  water,  fringed  with  wooded 
shores,  appear  only  two  or  three  miles 
away ;  but  as  one  approaches  them, 
vanish  into  nothingness,  like  the  baseless 
fobric  of  a  vision.  Beside  the  quiet 
courses  of  the  Platte  or  Arkansas  they 
are  lovely  miracles — ^bnt  far  from  water 
they  sometimes  become  a  terrible  mock- 
eiy  to  lost  wanderers,  perishing  of  thurst 

In  1860,  a  pony  express  was  establish- 
ed across  the  continent  The  posts  were 
twenty-five  miles  apart,  and  the  steeds 
small,  fleet,  hardy  Indian  horses.  The 
rider  kept  his  pony  on  the  full  run,  and 
when  he  reached  a  new  station — what- 
ever the  hour  of  the  day  or  night — an- 
other messenger,  ready  mounted  and  in 
waiting,  took  his  little  mail-sack,  struck 
spurs  into  his  steed,  and  was  off  like  the 
wind.  By  these  modem  Centaurs,  dis- 
patches were  carried  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  Sacramento,  in  eight  to  twelve 
days.  But  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental telegraph,  did  away  with 
the  express.  It  was  abandoned  when 
the  first  lightning  flashed  along  the  wires, 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Now  the  continent  is  crossed  plea- 
santly and  expeditiously,  by  the  daily 
overiand  coaches.  Stopping  only  for  the 
exchange  of  horses  at  stations,  twelve 
milea  apart,  and  forty  minutes  for  meals 
three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
they  accomplish  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-flve  miles  a  day. 
In  summer,  the  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Frandsco  is  made  in  about  three 
weeks.  It  is  fiir  less  &tiguing  than  one 
expects.  During  the  first  night,  the 
ride  is  wearisome ;  but  after  that,  Nature 
asserts  herself^  and  one  sleeps  as  refresh- 
ingly aad  almost  as  soundly  leaning 


against  the  comer  of  the  coach,  as  in  his 
bed  at  home.  Habit,  like  conscience, 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  The  Esqui- 
maux and  some  other  nations  sleep,  from 
choice,  in  sitting  posture. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  Ben  HoUaday, 
proprietor  of  the  overland  stage  line, 
rode  by  special  coach  from  Folsom,  Cali- 
fomia,  to  Atchison,  Kansas  (almost  two 
thousand  miles),  in  twelve  days  and 
two  hours.  It  cost  him  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  wear  and  tear  of  stock  and 
vehicles.  That  was  a  trip  worth  the 
taking — a  history  of  the  last  generation 
— ^a  prophecy  of  the  great  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  grandest  material  enterprise 
of  all  time.  The  very  thought  of  it  is 
inspiring  I  Whirling  ove^  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  along  the  perilous  edge  of 
many  a  dizzy  precipice— spinning  through 
the  all-enveloping  dust  of  the  Great  Basin, 
with  its  endless  alkaline  wastes — ^rattling 
along  frowning  cafions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— shooting  across  the  sands  of  the 
measureless  desert,  and  then  rolling  mer- 
rily over  the  gentie  swells  of  the  flower-  • 
spangled  prairie  1  Night  and  day,  through 
storm  and  sunshine,  shivering  in  bitter^ 
frost,  panting  in  tropical  heat,  shrinking 
under  pelting  hail,  cowering  in  the  light- 
ning's fiery  track,  across  the  continent, 
from  the  serene  ocean  to  the  turbid 
river  I 

Last  summer,  proceeding  westward 
from  Colorado,  we  met  the  Califoraia  pa- 
pers daily  in  the  coaches  coming  east, 
and  were  permitted  to  read  the  dispatches 
for  the  Associated  Press,  at  telegraph 
stations — wherefore  we  were  not  out  of 
the  world  after  all.  The  breakfiftst  of 
ham,  biscuits  and  coffee,  on  the  great  de- 
sert, is  the  more  palatable,  when  the  New 
York  dispatches  of  the  same  morning  are 
spread  upon  the  board — ^literally  the 
board — in  the  hurried  handwriting  of 
the  operator,  who  caught  and  transfixed 
them  flying  on  the  lightning's  wing  to 
San  Francisco.  One  night,  when  we 
rolled  up  to  a  lonely  station,  miles  from 
any  other  human  habitation,  the  stock- 
tender,  ragged,  shaggy,  sunbrowned  and 
unkempt,  put  his  lantem  up  to  our  coach 
window  and  asked:  "Gentlemen,  can 
you  spare  me  a  newspaper  ?   I  have  not 
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Been  one  for  a  week  and  can't  endure  it 
much  longer.  I  will  give  you  a  dollar 
for  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
not  more  than  ten  days  old."  He  was  a 
representative  American.  Ko  other  na- 
tion so  subsists  upon  the  daUy  Journals 
as  ours. 

The  mail-coach,  or  hack,  built  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  is  known  as  the 
Concord  wagon.  It  is  covered  with 
duck  or  canvas,  the  driver  sitting  in 
front,  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the  pas- 
sengers. Bearing  no  weight  upon  the 
roof,  it  is  less  top-heavy  than  the  old- 
feshioned  stage-coach  for  mud-holes  and 
mountain-sides,  where  to  preserve  the 
center  of  gravity  becomes,  like  Falstaff's 
instinct,  a  great  matter."  Like  human 
travelers  on  life's  highway,  it  goes  best 
under  a  heavy  load.  Empty,  it  Jolts  and 
pitches  like  a  ship  in  a  raging  sea  ;  filled 
with  passengers  and  balanced  by  a  proper 
distribution  of  baggage  in  the  boot " 
behind  and  under  the  driver's  feet,  its 
motion  is  easy  and  elastic.  Excelling 

•every  other  in  durability  and  strength, 
this  hack  is  used  all  over  our  continent 

r  and  throughout  South  America. 

There  were  few  emigrants  or  freight- 
ers upon  the  road  west  of  Colorado, 
which  had  been  closed  for  several  weeks 
by  Indian  hostilities.  But  occasionally 
we  encountered  large  parties,  travelmg 
together  tor  protection — all  well  aimed, 


and  keeping  vigilant  watch  against  sur- 
prises. Always  before  nightfall  the 
wagons  are  corraled — drawn  close  to^ 
gether,  with  the  tongue  of  each  under 
the  bed  of  the  next — ^in  two  elliptical 
lines  which  no  assault  can  break  with 
ease.  Within  this  extemporized  fortifi- 
cation, or  stockade  of  wagons,  all  the 
animals  are  driven,  the  last  gap  is  closed 
up,  and  the  emigrant  sleeps  secure  from 
the  Noble  Savage,  who  never  moves  up- 
on the  enemy's  works. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  General  P. 
E.  Conner  we  were  furnished  with  an 
escort  of  four  or  six  cavalrymen  fh>m 
station  to  station.  Conner  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  of  American 
life.^  Sixteen  years  ago  he  left  Fort  Lea- 
venworth, a  private  soldier  in  tiie  army 
of  the  United  States.  Last  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  fort  wearing  the  star  of  a 
Brigadier-General,  and  commanding  the 
entire  country  from  the  Missouri  to  Salt 
Lake. 

A  hundred  miles  west  of  Denver,  the 
trouble  was  so  serious  that  we  stopped 
for  a  day  at  Virginia  Dale  station,  in  a 
lovely  little  valley  shut  in  b}'  towering 
mountains.  One  of  these,  with  preci- 
pitous wall,  is  known  as  the  Lover's 
Leap.  The  legend  runs  that  an  emi- 
grant, whose  mistress  had  abandoned 
him  to  marry  another,  threw  himself 
firom  it,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  full 
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yiew  of  the  woman  for  whom  he  had 
flung  away  his  life.  The  founder  of  Ihe 
station,  a  secessionist  at  heart,  not  daring 
to  call  it  Virginia  Davis,  in  honor  of 
Lady  Davis,"  found  solace  in  the  name, 
Virginia  Dale. 

On  a  June  day,  cold  as  November,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Korth  Platte  River, 
we  stood  gazing  at  a  party  of  recusant 
Mormons,  returning  to  the  States,  when 
running  horses,  reports  of  guns  and  loud 
yells  announced  an  Indian  attack.  The 
wagons  of  the  emigrants,  with  the  wo- 
men and  children,  were  at  the  water's 
edge.  Beyond  them,  in  a  little  valley, 
were  grazing  their  weary  horses  and 
mules,  well  guarded  by  the  men.  The 
Indians  came  over  a  hill,  in  a  sharp  dash 
upon  the  animals^  hoping  to  stampede 
and  drive  them  off.  The  soldiers  of  our 
escort  rushed  to  the  ferry-boat,  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  firay ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  reconciled  myself  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  contented  and  thankful  to 
smell  the  battle  afiir  off — ^mdeed,  with  a 
secret  wish  that  I  were  too  far  off  to 
smell  it  at  alL  The  river  was  a  safe 
barrier  between  the  savages  and  our- 
selves, for  the  waters  were  high,  and  a 
coach,  horses,  mail  and  all,  which  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  a^  week  before,  was 
stUl  buried  in  its  depths. 

The  sturdy  emigrants  uprose  from 
their  concealment  among  the  horses,  and 
fired  a  volley  among  the  assailants  with 
such  coolness  and  precision  that  the 
astonished  Indians  fled  over  the  hills, 
yelling  like  Pandemonium  let  loose,  and 
were  out  of  sight  again  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

While  our  mules  were  changed,  that 
evening,  at  a  station  flfteen  miles  distant, 
we  chatted  for  ten  minutes  with  the 
guards  and  hostlers.  Twelve  hours  af- 
terward the  Indians  swept  down,  killing 
every  occupant  except  two  soldiers,  who, 
though  wounded,  made  their  escape. 

Our  road  wound  through  endless  de- 
serts, and  among  the  Black  Hills,  Wind 
River,  Utah  and  Wasatch  ranges,  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  saw  hun- 
dreds of  springing  antelopes,  and  surly 
gray  wolves  without  number.  One  night 
a  huge  grizzly  bear  stood  right  |n  our 


road,  and  reflxsed  to  budge  an  inch  for 
the  coach.  An  old  trapper  had  lately 
shown  me  the  scars  on  his  thigh,  where, 
years  before,  a  grizzly  seized  and  shook 
him  as  a  dog  shakes  a  rabbit,  and  told 
me  of  another  bear,  near  Salt  Lake,  who 
killed  five  hunters  before  he  wai*  dis- 
patched. With  these  fresh  memories,  we 
did  not  attempt  either  to  wheedle  or 
frighten  Bruin,  but  e'en  turned  out  of 
the  road,  and  left  him  peacefhlly  study- 
ing astronomy. 

The  road  leads  through  Bridger's  Pass, 
nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  a  California  emigrant, 
a  hundred  miles  back,  who  sold  his 
wagon  to  a  ranche-keeper,  on  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  jiist  three  inches  too 
wide  to  go  through  Bridger's  Pass! 

Here  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are 
divided  from  those  of  the  Pacific ;  but 
there  is  no  gorge  nor  cafion — only  a  vast 
desert  expanse,  so  nearly  level  that  one 
can  not  tell  when  he  crosses  the  summit. 
Two  nights  latei;,  we  passed  the  Church 
Butte,  a  strange,  iiTegular  pile  of  bare 
gray  earth,  crowned  with  masses  of  red 
sand-stone,  and  worn  by  wind  and  water 
into  startling,  flEmtastlc  forms.  It  is  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  hight,  and  by  moonlight 
gave  the  precise  effect  of  some  vast,  ruin- 
ed cathedral,  with  crumbling  walls,  bro- 
ken arches,  quaint  turrets,  and  niches 
containing  sculptured  figures. 

Passing  Port  Bridger,  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  frontier  posts,  and  leaving  a 
desert  dreary  as  Sahara,  mountains  that 
rival  Switzerland,  and  skies  softer  than 
Italy's  broke  on  our  vision.  In  the  warm 
air,  where  flowers  abounded  and  mus- 
ketoes  buzzed  about  us,  there  were 
great  banks  of  snow,  'sometimes  fifteen 
feet  deep,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road. 
On  the  10th  of  June  we  stopped,  and  in 
a  little  aspen  thicket,  had  a  rough-and- 
tumble  snow -balling  frolic,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  green  grass,  roses,  sun- 
flowers, violets,  daisies  and  forget-me- 
nots. 

That  evening  we  passed  through  Echo 
Cafion^  twenty  miles  in  length.  It  is  a 
wonderful  gorge  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  snows  often  slide  down  and  over- 
whelm travelers.    A  party  of  flve  thus 
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perished  in  January,  1865.  As  we  cross- 
ed repeatedly  the  flasliing  stream  which 
threads  it,  rattling  over  crazy  log  bridges, 
the  scene  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  On 
the  left,  steep,  grassy,  snow -crowned 
slopes ;  on  the  right,  an  abrupt  wall  of  red 
conglomerate  rock,  with  lateral  caflons 
breaking  it,  with  the  somber  mouths  of 
dark  caves  opening  into  it,  with  swal- 
lows* nests  plastered  to  its  juts,  and  those 
dewy  masons  of  the  eaves  twittering 
about  them. 

Here  the  Mormons  fortified  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Johnston's  army,  in  1857. 
Their  rifle-pits,  in  the  valley,  and  their 
little  stone  houses,  with  loop-holes,  on  the 
^  very  top  of  the  dizzy  blufl',  are  still  visible. 
*  Higher  and  higher  towers  the  rock 
wall  on  our  right,  until  at  last,  smooth 
as  if  dressed  with  the  hammer,  true  as 
if  lined  by  the  plummet,  it  approaches 
an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet.  To 
see  Echo  Caflon  is  worth  a  journey  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  with 
a  Mormon  bishop,  from  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  who  boasts  three  wives,  all 
of  Viem  ii&ters. 


Up  one  terrible  hill,  down  on  its  op- 
posite side,  through  a  caiion — and  then  at 
our  feet  was  a  great  basin,  walled  in  by 
snow-streaked  mountains,  dotted  with 
blue  lakes,  and  intersected  by  a  silver 
stream  lying  across  it  like  a  ribbon.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  valley — a  pic- 
ture of  oriental  beauty — we  saw  the 
neat  houses,  the  quaint  public  buildings, 
the  deep  shade-trees,  the  broad  streets 
and  flashing  rivulets  of  the  City  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Though  several  miles  dis- 
tant, we  detected  small  objects  in  the 
city  with  perfect  clearness.  The  won- 
derful atmosphere  of  the  plains  and 
mountains  greatly  enlarges  the  range  of 
vision.  From  a  hill  on  the  west,  twenty- 
two  miles  away,  I  have  twice  distinctly 
seen  the  dwellings  and  trees  of  Sidt  Lake 
City.  Trustworthy  persons  assure  me 
that,  on  very  clear  days,  the  buildings 
of  Fort  Boise,  Idaho,  ape  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  from  the  summit  of  War 
Eagle  Mountains;  fifty-five  miles  distant, 
as  the  bird  fiies  1 

Salt  Lake  is  the  natural  metropolis  of 
a  great  scope  of  country,  embracing  all 
Utah  and  portions  of  Nevada,  Idaho, 
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Montana  and  Colorado.  Already  it  con- 
tains eighteen  thousand  people,  and  bids 
&ir  to  continue,  as  at  present,  the  largest 
city  between  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 
The  overland  telegraph  connects  it  with 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  mail- 
coaches  ply  daily  to  the  Missouri  River 
on  the  east,  and  California  on  the  west, 
to  Montana  on  the  north,  to  Idaho  and 
the  Columbia  River  on  the  north-west 
The  hotel  is  usually  crowded  with.guests, 
and  the  streets,  all  watered  by  little  rills 
on  each  side,  are  thronged  with  the 
wagims  of  emigrants  and  farmers,  with 
women  and  children,  saints  and  sinners, 
miners  and  Indians.  Some  of  the  trad- 
ing-houses do  an  immense  business.  Last 
year,  a  single  merchant  paid  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  hauling  his 
goods  from  Missouri  River. 

There  are  two  daily  newspapers,  "  The 
Vedette,"  representing  the  Gentile  popula- 
tion, and  "  The  Telegraph,"  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Mormons.  "The  Weekly 
Deseret  News'* — almost  as  old  as  the  city 
— ^is  the  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
In  a  Territorial  population  of  sixty-five 
thousand,  all  are  Mormons,  except  three 
or  four  hundred,  who  reside  chiefly  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  These  dissenters  are 
known  as  "Gentiles,"  while  the  Mor- 
mons style  themselves,  par  exeeUeneey  the 
Saints,  and  classify  all  outsiders  as  Sin- 
Bers. 

Camp  Douglas  is  beautifully  located, 
on  a  high  plateau,  two  miles  from  the 
city,  which  its  artillery  commands.  Its 
establishment  as  a  garrisoned  post  of  the 
United  States  army  has  been  a  potent 
restraint  upon  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  as  it  affords  protection 
to  all  men  and  women  who  abandon 
that  faith.  Many  recanting  Saints, 
chiefly  wives  dissatisfied  with  polygamy, 
have  here  sougf^t  the  shelter  of  the  na- 
tional flag,  and  been  sent  firom  the  Ter- 
ritory, under  military  escort 

There  is  now  a  flourishing  Gtotile 
Church  and  Sunday-school  in  the  city, 
liberally  supported  by  Gentiles  of  every 
denomination,  who,  like  all  minorities, 
are  very  compact,  and  remain  united  by 
the  comv^n  bond  of  antipathy  to  Mor- 
num  rul'ef  Even  Jews,  who  are  quite 


numerous,  contribute  to  this  church,  and 
in  excited  moments  talk  earnestly  about 
"  us  Shentiles for  it  is  a  strange  feature 
of  this  strange  community  that  all  the 
Saints  are  Sinners  and  all  the  Jews  are 
Gentiles  I 

Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  who 
claimed  that  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
Bible  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  buried  in 
the  earth,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
Angel  Moroni ;  that,  upon  digging  it  up, 
he  found  it  written  upon  metallic  plates 
in  mysterious  characters,  which  a. special 
revelation  from  God  enabled  him  to 
translate.  Claiming  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  several  writers,  it  is  about  as 
large  as  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  it 
is  a  weak,  incoherent  and  vapid  imita- 
tion. Several  hundred  of  its  verses  are 
stolen,  with  very  slight  alteration,  ftom 
the  New  Testament,  which,  according  to 
Mormon  chronology,  was  written  hun- 
dreds of  years  later  than  their  own  in- 
spired  volume.  Singularly  enough,  it 
contains  many  denunciations  of  poly- 
gam  v  ;  but,  consistency  is  a  jewel  rarely 
found  in  the  casket  of  the  Latt«r-day 
Saints.  Smith  possessed  great  force  of 
character  and  business  sagacity,  and  was 
said  to  have  accumulated  a  fortune  of 
some  millions  of  dollars. 

Brigham  Young,  who  succeeded  Jo- 
seph Smith  in  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
church,  was  also  bom  in  Vermont.  He 
is  six  feet  high,  portly,  weighing  about 
two  hundred,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
wonderfhlly  well  preserved.  His  face 
resembles  that  of  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  though  with  a  suggestion  of 
grossness  about  the  puffed  cheeks  and 
huge  neck  which  Old  Bullion  never  gave. 
His  face  is  firesh  and  unwrinkled,  his 
step  agile  and  elastic,  his  curling  auburn^ 
hair  and  whiskers  untinged  with  gray. 
Is  he,  indeed,  a  new  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
has  found  in  polygamy  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth  ? 

He  has  grayish-blue,  secretive  eyes, 
eagle  nose,  and  mouth,  that  shuts  like  a 
vice,  indicating  tremendous  firmness. 
His  manner  is  cold  and  egotistical.  He 
uses  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  spirits  nor  to- 
bacco, speaks  ungrammatically,  is  very 
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rich,  owning  the  most  desirable  property 
in  Utah,  and  universally  popular  among 
the  Saints,  whom  he  rules  with  utmost 
ease.  He  has  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  rare  business  capacity, 
is  kind-hearted,  and  said  to  be  Jmt  in 
his  commercial  dealings.  All  Mortons 
are  required  to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  in- 
comes annually  to  the  church  ;  and,  so 


far  as  a  Gentile  can  see,  Brigham  is 
the  church  and  the  church  is  Brig- 
ham. 

His  inclosure  of  seyeral  acres  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  a 
higli  stone  wall.  It  contains  his  two 
chief  residences,  the  Lion  House  and  the 
Bee  Hive  House,  where  most  of  his 
wives  reside ;  though  a  few  of  the  more 
favored  ones  occupy  separate  dwellings 
outside.  It  also  contains  his  school- 
house,  where  I  saw  about  thirty  of 
his  offspring  engaged  in  their  studies. 
They  are  peculiarly  bright  and  prom- 
ising cliildren;  though  in  the  ward 
schools  of  the  city,  which  I  also  visited, 
the  average  intelligence  is  low.  Their 
tuition  costs  fVom  four  to  ten  dollars  a 
quarter.  There  are  no  free  schools  in 
Utah, 

Though  Brigham  has  buried  eig^t 
sons  and  two  daughters,  he  has  fifty  sur- 
viving children  and  several  grandchil- 
dren. His  wives  number  about  thiity ; 
he  increases  the  list  by  one  or  tw^o  ad- 
ditions yearly.  The  first  and  eldest  is 
matronly  and  well-looking ;  all  the  later 
ones  I  saw  are  exceedingly  plain  and 
unattractive,  though  some  of  their  daugh- 
ters are  pretty,  winning  and  graceful. 
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Among  the  pment  generation  of  Mor- 
mons, the  men  are  far  more  intelligent 
and  cnltiyated  than  the  women. 

The  Gtentiles  relate  many  stories  at 
the  expense  of  the  leading  patriarch  of 
the  church.  He  is  the  grand  Supreme 
Court  of  all  his  people ;  to  him  they 
carry  their  troubles  for  relief,  and  their 
difDculties  for  adjustment  There  is  a 
legend  that  one  day  a  woman  went  to 
Brigham  for  counsel  touching  some  al- 
leged oppression  by  an  officer  of  the 
church.  Brigham,  like  a  true  politician, 
assumed  to  know  her ;  but  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  record  her  case,  hesi- 
tated and  said : 

'*Let  me  see,  sister — forget  your 
name." 

"  My  name  P  was  the  indignant  reply ; 
"  why,  I  am  your  wife !" 

"  When  did  I  marry  you  ?*' 

The  woman  informed  the  "  President," 
who  referred  to  an  account-book  in  his 
desk,  and  then  said : 

"  Well,  I  l)elieve  you  are  right  I  knew 
your  face  was  &miliar  1" 

Brigham*s  ample  and  well -shaded 
grounds  contain  an  abundance  of  fniits 
and  flowers,  and  many  indications  of  that 
industry  universal  among  the  Mormons. 

Twenty  miles  from  the  city  is  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  forty  miles  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  containing  seven  islands, 
all  of  rugged  mountains,  and  its  surface 
forty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Though  four  fresh-water 
rive^  flow  in,  it  has  no  visible  outlet, 
and  is  bitterly  salt  At  low  water,  three 
gallons  of  its  fluid  produce  one  of  clear, 
fine  sak.  No  fishes  are  foun^d  in  Ihe 
lake.  If  one  be  careful  to  keep  the 
water  out  of  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth, 
it  is  delightful  to  swim  in,  though  so 
buoyant  as  to  make  it  difflcalt  to  walk  in 
the  shallows.  It  Is  claimed  that  one 
c^n  not  sink;  but  its  pregnant  waters 
must  render  strangulation  very  easy. 
Lake  Utah,  thirty  miles  distant,  is  a  clear, 
shining,  mountain  -  environed  body  of 
fresh  water,  twenty  miles  by  thirty,  The 
river  Jordan  has  its  origin  here,  and 
flows  across  the  beautifol  valley  like  a 
stream  of  sil||^r,  hito  Salt  Lake. 

Tepid  q>ringB  abound  in  the  Territory. 


A  mile  west,  of  the  city  a  stream,  redo- 
lent of  sulphur  and  large  as  one*s  thigh, 
gushes  from  a  hill-side.  The 'water  is  so 
hot  (one  hundred  and  two  degrees) 
that  one  shrinks  from  its  first  touch,  but 
soon  finds  it  delightful.  After  ten  min- 
utes of  plunging  and  swimming,  he 
comes  out  cleansed  from  head  to  foot ; 
eveiy  muscle  relaxed,  every  nerve  per- 
vaded by  delicious  languor.  It  is 
daimed  that  the  stream  possesses  rare 
curative  virtues  for  rheumatism.  Two 
miles  further  is  the  Hot  Spring,  spouting 
in  a  column  larger  than  the  body  of  a 
man,  and  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg. 
Among  the  ancients,  its  sulphurous 
smell  and  great  clouds  of  mist  and  steam, 
would  have  declared  it  a  mouth  of  Tar- 
tarus. Beside  it  is  a  lovely  little  lake, 
fringed  by  green  poplars,  with  a  back- 
ground of  purple  mountains,  bearing 
soft,  white  coronets  of  cloud. 

From  these  springs  we  rode  back  to 
the  city  in  a  glorious  atmosphere,  under 
skies  of  wonderful  blue.  Behind  us  were 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  greater 
mountains.  On  our  right  was  th^  shin- 
ing Jordan,  to  the  Mormons  better  than 
Abana  and  Pharphar,  or  all  the  other 
waters  of  Damascus.  Beyond  it  was  a 
strip  of  valley,  then  smooth  mountain 
sloped,  blending  and  intermingling,  sea- 
green  at  the  base,  and  dark  slate  toward 
the  summits.  Before  ns  was  the  dty, 
with  its  flashing  streams,  its  low,  drab, 
adobe  houses,  with  trellised  verandas; 
its  green  gardens,  and  deep  shade-trees 
of  locust,  aspen,  poplar,  maple,  walnut, 
elder  and  cottonwood ;  its  bustliug  marts 
of  trade,  and  cloistered  retreats  for  the 
offices  of  a  strange  religion. 

Beyond  it,  for  many  miles,  stretched 
the  green,  flowery  valley,  with  its  blue 
lakes  shimmering  in  the  sun,  and  bounded 
at  last  by  an  abrupt  wall  of  mountain. 
And  on  our  left  stUl  towered  the  range, 
i^ugl^i  gashed  and  Jagged  with  crevices 
that  would  conceal  New  York  and  its 
environs — its  solid  base  green  and  gray 
— its  rugged  summits  white  with  eternfd 
snow.  Side  by  side,  grouped  and  blend- 
ed, were  Summer  and  Winter,  Italy  and 
Switzerland ;  the  dreamy  Orient  and  the 
restless  heart  of  the  West 
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A  PORTION  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


The  Mormons  have  begun  the  erec- 
tion of  an  enormous  temple  of  granite, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  church 
edifices  in  the  United  States.  The 
reader  will  observe  its  standing  columns, 
in  the  large  vacant  church  lot,  near  the 
foreground  of  the  view.  As  yet  it  has 
not  made  much  progress,  and  the  Saints 
worsiiip  in  a  fhime  building  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  summer  at  the 
Bowery — a  great  arbor  with  seats  of 
rough  pine  boards,  and  a  low,  flaf  roof 
of  withered  branches,  supported  by  up- 
right poles.  For  the  warm  season,  it  is 
far  pleasanter  than  any  building — a  good 


artificial  substitute  for  the  groves  which 
were  God*8  first  temples. 

I  fi^quently  attended  worship  at  the 
Bowery.  The  congregation  usually  num- 
bered fully  three  thousand,  in  which 
women  largely  predominated.  They 
were  neatly  but  very  plainly  dressed; 
kid  gloves  were  few,  silks  and  satins  &r 
between.  Hoops  abounded  in  all  their 
amplitude.  At  first,  the  preachers  de- 
nounced them  bitterly  from  the  pulpit ; 
but,  as  usual,  female  persistency  triumph- 
ed, and  crinoline  proved  more  potent 
than  the  thunderbolts  of  the  church. 

Brigliam  is  the  favorite  speaker,  though 
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he  does  not  preach  more  lhaii  once  a 
month.  .  His  sermons  which  I  heard 
were  very  incoherent  and  illiterate. 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  second  only  to  Brig- 
ham  in  authority,  and  the  father  of  fifty 
children,  is  very  voluble  in  the  pulpit, 
and  always  profane  and  frequently  ob- 
<  scene  in  his  harangues.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  Mormon  sermons  from  Brigham, 
Heber  and  others  of  that  ilk,  are  utterly 
indecent,  though  ^^me  speakers  are  en- 
tirely decorous.  From  the  Sunday  desk 
preachers  frequently  speak  of  the  crops, 
the  best  modes  of  irrigation,  etc.,  exliort 
the  bretliren  to  be  honest  and  devout, 
and  advise  them  whether  to  sell  their 
wheat  forthwith  or  hold  it  for  an  ad- 
vance. . 

The  ordinaiy  sermons  are  homilies  on 
industry  and  frugality — praises  of  poly- 
gamy, recital  of  God's  peculiar  protec- 
tion to  the  Mormon  Church,  and  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  Every  Sun- 
day sacrament  is  administered  to  the  en- 
tire assembly,  bread  being  distributed 
%pon  metallic  plates,  and  water,  instead 
of  wine,  from  porcelain  pitchers.  Infants 
at  the  breast  are  all  permitted  to  quaff 
the  water  freely.  The  poor  babies  are 
thirsty  enough,  but  it  detracts  a  little 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony. 
My  chief  interest  was  in  the  faces  of  the 
congregation.  Few  of  the  women  were 
comely ;  but  very  few  of  the  counte- 
nances impressed  me  as  vicious.  All 
were  plain,  many  extremely  so.  As  one 
might  expect  in  humble  people,  gathered 
from  every  nation,  they  bear  the  indelible 
impress  of  poverty,  hard  labor  and 
stinted  living.  In  those  &cc3  is  little 
breadth,  thought,  or  self-reliant  reason- 
ing, but  much  narrowness,  grave  sin- 
cerity and  unreflecting  earnestness.  With 
the  exception  of  the  inevitable  labored 
defense  of  polygamy,  many  of  the  ser- 
mons were  such  as  one  hears  in  an  average 
New  England  orthodox  church.  Indeed, 
plurality  of  wives  is  the  only  distinctive 
and  individual  feature  of  their  faith  and 
practice.  Mormonism  is  polygamy  and 
polygamy  is  Mormonism. 

The  Saints  theater  is  the  grand  ma- 
terial wonder  of  Salt  Lake  City.    It  was 


built  by  Brigham,  and  will  cost,  when 
completed,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Its  walls  are  of  brick  and  rough  stone, 
to  be  covered  with  stucco.  It  will  seat 
eighteen  hundred  persons,  and  is  the 
largest  building  of  the  kind  west  of  New 
York,  except  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
opera  houses.  The  proscenium  is  sixty 
feet  deep.  In  the  middle  of  the  par- 
quette  is  an  aimed  rocking-chair,  which 
Brigham  sometimes  occupies,  though  his 
usual  place  is  one  of  the  two  private 
boxes.  It  is  open  three  nights  in  the 
week,  when  the  parquette  \a  filled  al- 
most entirely  by  the  families  of  the  lead- 
ing polygamists.  One  often  sees  a 
dozen  of  Brigham*s  wives  side  by  side, 
and  long  seats  quite  ^lled  with  his  chil- 
dren. The  scenery,  all  painted  in  Salt 
Lake,  and  the  costumes,  all  made  there, 


BRIGHAM  YOUNO*S  THEATER. 

are  exquisite.  The  wardrobe  is  very 
large  and  rich,  varied  enough  for  the 
standard  and  minor  drama,  from  the 
sables  of  Hamlet  to  the  drapery  of  the 
ballet  girl.  With  two-  exceptions,  the 
company  are  all  amateurs — Mormons, 
who  perform  gratuitously,  and  with 
whom  it  is  a  labor  of  love  and  piety.  It 
is  a  novel  way  of  increasing  one's  chances 
of  heaven  ;  but  Brigham  is  the  church, 
and  they  do  unquestioningly  whatever 
tlie  church  requires.  On  the  whole  the 
theater  is  the  rareist  feature  of  the  rare 
city,  in  view  of  its  location,  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  steamboat  and  the 
railroad.  During  the  day  the  perform- 
ers are  engaged  in  their  regular  pursuits, 
as  clerks,  mechanics,  etc. ;  and  they  re- 
hearse only  in  the  evening.    Last  season 
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the  receipts  ayeraged  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  night,  and  once,  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars were  taken  at  the  hox-offlce.  Mrs. 
Julia  Deane  Hayne,  who  was  playing  a 
most  successM  star  engagement,  had 
trained  the  amateurs  until  they  played 
exceedingly  well,  producing  entertam- 
ments  in  all  respects  better  than  one 
finds  anywhere  else  in  the  Union,  save 
at  three  or  four  leading  metropolitan 
theaters.  It  was  a  novel  phice  for  the 
best  actress  in  the  United  States.  At 
first  she  found  the  audiences  curiously 
excitable,  and  inexperienced,  composed 
very  generally  of  persons  who  hod  never 
seen  a  theater  before.  When  she  played 
the  last  act  of  Camille,  one  old  lady 
left  her  seat,  passed  through  the  private 
entrance  and  nished  upon  the  stage  with 
a  glass  of  water  for  the  dying  girl.  An- 
other declared,  in  a  voice  audible  through- 


out the  house :  It  is  a  shame  for  Presi- 
dent Young  to  let  that  poor  lady  play 
when  she  has  such  a  terrible  cough  I" 
Brigham  shows  unequaled  sagacity  in 
strengthening  the  church  and  putting 
money  in  his  purse,  by  the  same  opera- 
tion. He  says :  "  The  people  must  have 
amusement ;  human  nature  demands  it 
If  healthy  and  harmless  diversions  are 
not  attainable,  they  will  seek  those  which 
are  vicious  and  degrading."  Therefore 
he  built  this  Thespian  temple,  which 
spiritually  refreshes  all  the  Saints  of  Utah, 
and  increases  his  personal  income  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  entire  valley  is  walled  in  by  green 
mountains,  from  four  to  ten  thousand 
feet  in  hight,  and  of  every  hue,  from  the 
deep,  blackish  green  of  the  pines  on 
the  foot-hills  to  the  dazzling  white 
of  the  snow  upon  the  summits.  Many 
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of  these  mountains,  intersected  by  nar- 
row cafions,  are  torn  and  ibrrowed  to 
their  very  hearts,  and  sometimes  deft 
asnnder  from  head  to  foot.  Utah,  the 
name  of  an  Indian  tribe,  ugnifies  those 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains/'  and  the 
Mormons,  almost  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  view  of  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world,  are,  indeed,  dwel- 
lers among  the  mountain-tops. 

The  great  basin,  extending  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
seems  to  have  been  a  vast  inland  sea. 
The  immediate  valley  in  which  Salt 
Lake  City  lies  is  much  its  best  portioa 
Little  or  nothing  is  produced  without  ir* 
rigation ;  but,  by  the  application  of  water, 
the  soil  is  vety  productive.  Sixty  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre  is  a  common  yield, 
and  the  small  grains  do  much  better. 
Settlements  of  the  Saints  extend  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  all  directions.  Almost 
every  valley  in  Utah  is  dotted  with  little 
dwellings  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  great 
stacks  of  hay  and  barley  and  thriving 
young  orchards. 

Probably  eight-ninths  of  all  the  Mor- 
mons are  of  foreign  birth.  Many  are 
£nglish,  while  Norway  and  Sweden  are 


lai^gely  represented.  In  spite  of  their 
heavy,  euibroed  contributions  to  the 
church,  the  condition  of  most  has  been 
greatly  improved;  for  the  leaders  are 
men  of  rare  sagacity,  who  steadfastly 
inculcate  industry,  frugality,  temperance 
and  peabefulness. 

Not  more  than  one  man  in  four  or 
five  is  a  polygamist,  or  pluralist,  as  the 
Saints  more  delicately  term  it.  Brigham 
claims  to  have  adopted  the  sjrstem  by 
special  injunction  from  the  Almighty, 
and  exhorts  them  to  persevere  in  it  and 
defend  it  with  their  lives,  even  against 
the  authority  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States.  The  women  generally 
acquiesce  in  it ;  but  regard  it  as  a  sore 
trial,  to  be  compensated  only-  by  the 
happiness  of  eternity.  Two  or  three 
sisters  often  have  the  same  husband ; 
some  men  are  married  to  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  hud  some  to  their  own  half- 
sisters.  When  possible,  each  wife  occn-^ 
pies  a  separate  house  or  room ;  but' 
poverty  sometimes  compels  three  or  four 
to  live  in  the  same  apartments.  I  think 
they  never  bring  in  the  mothers-in-law. 
Even  Mormon  grace  would  hardly  suf- 
fice for  that ! 

The  Gentile  women  recognize  and 
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visit  only  the  first  wives.  I  conversed 
alone  with  three  Mormon  ladies  on  the 
subject  Two  were  young,  and  unmar- 
ried. The  first  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Church,  and  apparently  an  ear- 
nest believer  in  its  doctrines.  She  spoke 
of  it  with  great  ardor,  manifestmg  the 
anxiety  universal  in  the  entire  commu- 
nity for  the  respect  and  commendation 
of  strangers.  She  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  honesty,  fhigality  and  hospitality  of 
the  people,  the  kindness  and  Justice  of 
the  leaders  in  all  their  dealings,  and  the 
special  &vor  and  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  their  history  seemed  to 
imply.  But  to  my  remark  that  I  liked 
every  thing  I  saw  in  their  practice 
except  polygamy,  she  answered  ingen- 
uously : 

«  Well,  /  don't  like  that,  and  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  who  does  I" 

The  second,  though  reared  in  the  faith 
and  nomiiuilly  one  of  the  Saints,  IfUd 
Istaadiastly  refused  all  offers  of  marriage. 
She  regarded  the  leaders  as  charlatans, 
declared  she  would  die  rather  than  wed 
in  a  community  where  plurality  of  wives 
was  tolerated,  and  would  leave  the  Ter- 
ritory but  for  family  ties. 

The  third  was  the  wife  of  a  promi- 
nent Saint  I  had  already  formed  her 
acquaintance  in  public,  and  now  I  en- 
countered her  accidentally  for  ten  min- 
utes in  a  Gentile  parlor.  Again  and 
again  I  had  heard  her  husband  aver  that 
the  women  not  merely  acquiesced  in 
polygamy,  but  often  urged  their  consorts 
to  take  additional  wives.  After  some 
general  conversation  she  asked  : 

What  is  the  most  noticeable  thing 
you  find  among  us  f" 

**  The  peacefulness  of  the  rival  wives. 
The  fact  that  they  not  only  rtfhiin  from 
breaking  each  other's  heads,  but  gener- 
ally seem  friendly,  and  often  affection- 
ate." 

That  is  fh>m  a  strong  religious  con- 
viction. Nothing  else  could  produce  it 
I  believe  our  women  are  better,  more  pa- 
tient than  any  others  in  the  world.  No- 
body knows  the  severity  of  the  trials 
they  have  to  endure." 

"  Tour  people  have  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  courtesy,  and  shown  us  much 


which  excites  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. They  have  exhibited  little  of  your 
home-lifb,  but  that  little  only  confirms 
my  previous  belief  that  to  give  another 
woman  the  sacred  name  of  wife,  is  the 
greatest  crime,  the  last  possible  outrage 
a  man  can  commit  against  his  own  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.'* 

The  lady  replied  in  painflil  earnest- 
ness, with  clinched  teeth  and  eveiy 
muscle  tense : 

**  Certainly  it  is  I  I  would  rather  see 
my  daughter  in  her  shroud  than  married 
with  the  possibility  of  my  experience.** 

The  first  wife  deems  herself  superior 
to  the  rest,  sometimes  refhsing  to  associ- 
ate or  speak  with  them,  or  to  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  their  marriage. 

"Are  you  Mr.   ^'s  only  wifef* 

asked  a  Gentile  of  a  Mormon  sister. 

*'  I  am,**  was  the  reply ;  "  though  sev- 
eral other  women  call  themselves  his 
wives  I" 

We  were  told  of  one  poor  fellow, 
with  a  pair  of  wives  in  a  single  house 
containhig  but  two  rooms.  When  he 
brought  home  his  second  wife,  the  first 
indignantly  repudiated  him,  and  would 
no  longer  even  speak  with  him.  Soon 
after,  the  second  wife  also  refused  to 
serve  him  further ;  and  there  the  poor 
wretch  was,  sleeping  alone  upon  the 
floor  of  his  cabin,  and  doing  his  own 
cooking,  washing  and  mending,  while 
his  consorts  were  at  least  agreed  in  hating 
him  cordially  I 

But  the  wives  are  sometimes  very 
amiable,  even  toward  each  other.  We 
dined  at  the  house  of  a  leading  Saint,* 
whose  two  consorts,  present  at  the  board, 
but  only  as  widters,  were  dressed  precise- 
ly alike,  and  seemed  to  regard  eadi  other 
as  sisters.  One  portly  brother  has  a 
wife  in  nearly 'every  village ;  so  when* 
ever  he  makes  the  annual  tour  of  the 
territory,  with  Brigfaam,  he  can  always 
stay  in  his  own  house  and  with  his  own 
family  I  Polygamy  is  at  least  self-«us- 
taiuing ;  the  women  are  expected  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

Many  grave  crimes,  includhig  atro- 
cious murders,  are  alleged  against  the 
Mormons  in  past  years,  one  within  a 
few  weeks.   Tpung,  Kimball  and  some 
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other  leaders,  are  doubtless  men  who 
wonld  scruple  at  nothing  to  carry  out 
their  purposes.  Many  ignorant  follow- 
ers, too,  would  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
church,  even  if  they  required  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  But  as  a  whole,  the 
Saints  will  compare  favorably,  for  hon- 
esty, temperance,  hospitality  and  steady, 
well-directed  industry,  with  the  people 
of  any  other  new  State  or  Territory.  It 
is  nineteen  years  since  their  pioneers, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men  and 
four  women,  reached  the  site  of  their 
present  city.  Immediately  upon  arrival, 
they  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for 
his  guidance  and  protection.  On  the 
same  day  they  commenced  plowing.  An 
old  trader,  the  only  white  man  in  the 
region,  declared  that  he  would  give  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  first  ear  of  com 
they  could  raise  from  this  parched  and 
barren  soil.  But  there  is  always  a  future 
for  settlers  who  pray  and  then  go  to 
plowing.  They  have  made  the  treeless 
desert  indeed  })lo6som  as  the  rose,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  prosperous 
State  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent 
It  is  an  anomaly  in  our  civilization, 
that  a  church  more  rigid  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  with  a  domestic  system  ut- 
terly defying  the  laws  of  all  enlightened 
nations  in  modem  times,  should  exist  in 
the  center  of  our  continent,  openly  nul- 
lifying the  statutes  and  authority  of  the 
National  Government.  But  the  problem 
will  soon  be  solved  by  natural  laws. 


Polygamy,  like  that  other  patriarchial 
institution,  which  is  laid  in  \he  tomb  of  • 
the  Capulets,  can  not  exist  without  iso- 
lation. Thus  Sar  Brigham  has  kept  his 
followers  from  working  the  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  which  the  mountains 
contain.  This  sagacious  policy  has  pre-  * 
served  his  power,  and '  greatly  increased 
the  prosperity  of  his  people.  But  wit hin 
three  years  Utah  will  contain  a  laigc 
mining  population^  composed  exclusively 
of  men.  The  minen  are  great  icono- 
clasts ;  and  human  nature  will  triumph. 
The  majority  of  the  women  will  no 
longer  accept  one  undivided  half,  or  sixth 
of  a  husband — ^in  some  cases  a  very 
vulgar  fraction,  indeed — when  a  full 
unit  is  attainable. 

"  By  and  by,"  said  one  of  our  stage- 
drivers,  I  shall  take  one  of  these  second 
Mormon  wives  myself  Only  the  first 
marriage  is  good  in  law ;  none  of  the 
later  ones  are  worth  a  cuss."  The 
future  miners  will  agree  with  him.  Many  O 
will  take  the  superfluous  Mormon  wives, 
to  find  them  foithfrd,  affectionate  and 
honest  ThlB  will  solve  the  problem. 
Within  five  years,  too,  the  screaming  of 
the  locomotive  will  be  heard  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Under  contact  with  our  national 
civilization,  the  power  of  Brigham  and 
his  associates  will  cease  forever,  and  the 
one  repulsive  and  monstrous  feature  of 
their  domestic  life  no  longer  stain  a  com- 
munity whose  history  contains  much  to 
challenge  respect  and  admiration. 


MRS.  BROWNE  LE  BROWNE. 

VHO  does  not  know  Mrs.  Browne  Le  Browne  ? 
She  lives  in  an  el^nt  house  up  town ; 
Le  Browne  was  rich  and  frimished  it  ^11, 
Gilt  cornices,  rosewood  and  brocatelle ; 
While  numberless  mirrors  reflect  the  glint 
Of  all  that  is  fab*  in  shape  or  in  thit 
Each  day  her  blood-horses,  black  and  fleet. 
Roll  her  fine  carriage  adown  the  street ; 
Striking  the  flint  with  their  angry  tread. 
And  spuming  the  air  with  tossing  head — 
In  silks  and  velvets  and  Cashmere  shawls. 
Goes  Mrs.  Le  Browne  on  her  round  of  calla. 
Her  brocade  rusties,  her  Jewels  gleam, 
Her  haughiy  fkce  has  never  a  seam 
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That  tells  of  care ;  yet  her  bearing  breast 

Has  never  pillowed  a  baby*s  rest 

No  tiny  fingers,  or  childish  kiss, 

Ever  thrilled  her  soul  with  a  mother's  bliss, 

Nor  ever  will ;  and  yet,  people  say, 

She's  very  happy — I  know  die's  gay. 

Le  Browne  is  her  senior  many  a  year ; 

He  bought  his  elegant  wife  f\ill  dear — 

She  knew  the  valae  of  that  proud  face ; 

Of  youth  and  health  and  voluptuous  grace. 

Her  price  was  high,  but  he  paid  the  demand, 

His  AcmM,  his  tfoeks^  wd  his  withered  hatuL 

She  could,  indeed,  dispense  with  the  last ; 

But  'twas  aU  or  none — so  she  held  it  fast ! 

Oh,  Mrs.  Le  Browne  1  I  think  of  a  day — 

Ton  do  not  forget — ^"twas  in  early  May, 

When  apple-tree  blossoms  flecked  the  ground 

With  a  snowy  bloom ;  while  all  aroond, 

The  mottled  sunshine  covered  the  earth. 

And  spring-flowers  bathed  in  its  sea  of  mirth ! 

You  walked  with  me,  and  the  sunlight  bold 

Turned  your  amber  hair  to  Gripping  gold. 

Down  the  lane;  to  the  wood,  I  watched  it  shine, 

While  I  clasped  your  wee  brown  hand  in  mine — 

In  those  days  'twas  a  gentle,  honest  hand, 

(Far  purer  than  now,  though  'twas  sadly  tanned) ; 

I  asked  you  a  question — ^you  whispered,  "  Yes," 

And  our  young  lips  met  in  long  caress. 

Ah  1  madam  1  you  loved  me  then,  I  know ! 

But  a  tempter  came  and  you  bade  me  Oo." 

I  was  poor.    Ease,  wealth,  were  offered  to  you ; 

You  sold  me  for  them — ^sold  your  own  peace,  too. 

'Tis  not  that  I  grieve  over  that  lost  love, 

Tve  a  fidrer  wife,  who,  meek  as  a  dove. 

Nestles  close  to  my  heart ;  and  a  sweet  child's  fiice 

On  my  bearded  cheek  flnds  a  resting-place  I 

But,  now  I  think  of  it,  people  say. 

By  your  side,  in  the  park,  at  rout  and  play, 

A  form  as  haughty  and  gay  as  your  own 

Is  always  seen.    If  the  truth  was  but  known 

To  Le  Browne,  sipping  his  wine  at  home. 

Like  the  eau  de  vie,  his  blood  would  foam  1 

Not  a  plea^nt  sight  for  a  husband's  eyes, 

To  see  the  flush  in  his  wife's  cheek  rise. 

And  her  mouth  smile  back  the  adoring  glance. 

Of  passion-plumed  eyes,  in  the  changing  dance  1 

Oh,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Browne  Le  Browne  I 

Your  costly  havings  can  never  drown 

The  cry  of  your  heart ;  nor  give  you  again 

The  love  of  women — the  honor  of  men  I 

Go  down  on  your  knees — confess— confess ! 

That  all  the  splendor  of  house  and  dress 

Was  not  worth  the  price  of  the  article  sold— > 

Womanhood  bartered  and  stained  for  gM  I 
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PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  COKFBflBIOK. 

rr  the  afternoon  we  paid  Miss  Sullivan 
a  yisit  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
her  since  that  strange  night  of  watching 
at  the  Moreland  villa;  and  I  confess  that 
I  coald  not  meet  her  without  an  inward 
shudder  of  abhorrence.  Unbounded  as 
was  my  respect  and  confidence  for  Mr. 
Burton,  I  did  think  that  he  had  erred  in 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  this 
woman;  or  else  that  he  concealed  frotn 
me  his  real  opinions,  for  some  purpose  to 
be  explained  at  the  proper  time.  If  he 
still  had  suspicions,  it  was  evident  that  he 
liad  kept  them  from  their  object  as  skill- 
fiilly  as  from  me,  for  I  saw,  by  her  man- 
ner of  receiving  him,  that  she  regarded 
him  as  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  I  had  been  informed 
of  her  rapidly-failing  health,  I  was  shock- 
ed at  the  change  which  had  taken'  place 
in  MisB  Sullivan  since  I  had  seen  her.  It 
Vol.  n.--2. 


was  with  an  effort  that  she  rose  fh>m 
her  easy-chair  at  our  approach ;  the  full- 
ness had  all  wasted  from  her  naturally 
queenly  figure ;  her  cheeks  were  hollow, 
and  aflame  with  the  fire  of  fever ;  while 
those  black  eyes,  which  had  ever  seemed 
to  me  to  smolder  above  unfathomable 
depths  of  volcanic  passion,  now  almost 
blazed  with  light  Something  like  a  smile 
flitted  across  her  face  when  she  saw  my 
companion,  but  smiles  were  too  strange 
there  to  feel  at  home,  and  it  vanished  as 
soon  as  seen.  I  do  not  think  she  liked  me 
any  better  than  I  did  her ;  each  recoiled 
from  the  other  instinctively;  she  would 
not  have  spoken  to  me  had  I  come  alone; 
but,  out  of  concession  to  the  presence  of 
her  friend,  she  bowed  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  be  seated.  A  little  child  in  the  room 
ran  to  Mr.  Burton,  as  if  expectmg  the 
package  of  bon-bons  which  he  took  firom 
his  pocket ;  but,  as  he  became  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Leesy,  I  coaxed  her 
over  to  me,  where  she  was  soon  sitting  on 
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my  knee.  She  was  a  pnettj  little  girl, 
about  three  years  old,  in  whose  chubby 
futures  I  could  no  longei^trace  any  re- 
semblance to  her  ''aunt**  She  prattled 
after  the  fashion  of  children,  and  in  list- 
ening to  her,  I  lost  a  remark  or  two  of 
Mr.  Burton*s;  but  soon  had  my  attention 
aroused  by  hearing  Miss  Sullivan  exclaim : 

"  Going  away  I  For  how  long 

"  Three  months,  at  least." 

Her  hands  sunk  in  her  lap  and  she  be- 
came pale  and  agitated. 

"  It  is  presumptuous  in  me  to  dare  to  be 
sorry ;  I  am  nothing  to  you ;  but  you  are 
much  to  me.  I  don*t  know  how  we  shall 
get  along  without  you." 

Don*t  be  uneasy  about  that,  my  child. 
I  shall  make  arrangements  with  this  same 
person  who  boards  you  now  to  keep  you 
until  my  return,  and,  if  you  should  fall 
fdck,  to  take  good  care  of  you." 

Tou  are  far  too  good,"  she  responded, 
tremulously.  "  You  will  have  the  bless- 
ing of  the  friendless.  I  only  wish  it  had 
power  to  bring  you  good  luck  on  your 
Journey." 

Perhaps  it  will,"  he  said,  with  a  smila 
'*  I  have  a  great  deal  of  Mth  in  such  bless- 
ings. But,  Leesy,  I  think  you  can  assist 
my  Journey  in  even  a  more  tangible  way 
than  that" 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  want  you  tell  me  all  and  every  thing 
you  know  about  the  father  of  little  Nora." 

"Why,  sur?"  she  quickly  asked.  **I 
hope  you  have  not  heard  from  him,"  lock- 
ing over  toward  the  child,  as  if  afraid  It 
might  be  snatched  from  her. 

"  Your  health  is  very  far  gone,  Leesy. 
I  suppose  you  hardly  hope  ever  to  recover 
it.  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  see  Nora 
under  her  father's  protection  before  you 
were  taken  awayf 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  for  the  child, 
who  slid  off  my  knee,  ran  and  climbed 
into  her  lap,  where  she  held  the  curly 
head  close  to  her  bosom  for  a  moment ; 
her  attitude  was  as  if  she  sheltered  the  lit- 
tle one  from  threatened  danger. 

^  I  know,  much  more  surely  than  any 
one  else,  that  my  days  are  numbered.  I 
believe  I  shall  never  see  your  fiioe  again, 


Mr.  Burton ;  and  that  was  what  grieved 
me  when  you  spoke  of  going  away— it 
WAS  not  that  I  th<)ught  of  my  comfort  so 
much.  The  winter  snow  will  hide  me  be- 
fore you  come  back  from  your  Journey; 
and  my  darling  will  be  left  friendless.  I 
know  it—it  is  my  only  care.  But  I  would 
rather,  far  rather,  leave  her  to  the  cold 
charity  of  an  orphan  asylum— yes,  I  woul4 
rather  turn  her  upon  the  street,  with  her 
innocent  fiice  only  for  a  protector^than 
that  her  father  should  liave  aught  to  do 
with  Nora." 
u  Why?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  bad  man.** 

"  I  understand  that  he  is  in  Oalif<Hiiia ; 
and  as  I  am  going  to  San  Francisco,  and 
shall  perhaps  visit  the  mining  regions 
before  my  return,  I  thought  you  might 
wish  to  send  him  a  message,  telling  him 
the  child's  condition.  He  may  have  laid 
up  monc^  by  this  time,  and  be  able  to 
send  you  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for 
little  Nora  until  she  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

She  only  shook  her  head,  drawing  the 
child  closer,  with  a  shudder. 

*'  I  have  forgotten  his  name,"  said  M^. 
Burton. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  answered  Miss 
Sullivan,  with  a  return  of  the  old  fierce- 
ness, like  that  of  a  hunted  panther.  "Why 
can  I  never,  never,  never  be  let  alone  I" 

'*  Do  you  think  I  would  do  any  thing 
for  your  injury  or  disadvantage?"  asked 
the  detective,  in  that  gentle  yet  penetrat- 
ing voice  which  had  such  power  to  move 
people  to  liis  will 

''I  do  not  know,"  she  cried;  "yon 
have  seemed  to  be  my  friend.  But  how 
do  I  know  that  it  is  not  all  simply  to  com- 
pass my  destruction  at  last  ?  Yon  have 
brought  into  my  house  that  person,"  look- 
ing at  me,  *'  who  has  so  persecuted  me. 
iYou  promised  me  that  I  should  be  free 
from  him.  And  now  you  want  to  set  a 
bloodhound  on  my  track — as  if  I  must  be 
driven  into  my  grave,  and  not  allowed  to 
go  in  peace." 

I  assure  you,  Leesy,  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  regarded  Nora's  father  with  so  much 
dislike.  I  have  no  object  in  the  world  in 
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tronbliiig  yoa  with  him.  I  promise  you 
that  no  word  of  mine  ahall  give  him  the 
due  to  yoor  present  circumstances,  nor  to 
the  fiust  that  he  has  a  child  Uving,  if  he  is 
ignorant  of  it  Yon  shall  be  protected — 
you  shall  have  peace  and  comfort  What 
I  would  like  is,  that  you  shall  giye  me  a 
brief  history  of  his  life,  his  habits,  char- 
acter, where  he  lived,  what  was  his  busi- 
ness, etc. ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons 
for  wishing  the  information.  A  circum- 
stance has  come  to  light  which  connects 
him  with  an  afhir  which  I  am  investigat- 
ing—that is,  if  he  is  the  person  I  think  he 
is-Hi  sort  of  a  doctor,  I  believe  f** 

Miss  Sullivan  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion so  skill AiUy put;  she  still  watched  us 
with  shining,  half-eullen  eyes,  as  if  ready 
to  put  forth  a  claw  from  the  velvet,  if  we 
approached  too  near. 

"  Oome,  Leesy,  you  must  tell  me  what 
.  I  vaut  to  hear."  Mr.  Burton's  air  was 
now  that  of  a  master.  "  Time  is  precious. 
I  can  not  wait  upon  a  woman*s  whim.  I 
have  promised  you— and  repeatit,  upon 
my  honor— that  no  annoyance  or  injury 
shall  oome  to  you  through  what  you  may 
tell  me.  If  you  prefer  to  answer  me 
quietly  to  being  compelled  to  answer  be- 
fore a  court,  all  is  right  I  must  know 
what  I  desire  about  this  man.'* 

**Ifany  Mr.  Burton  1  Call  him  crea- 
ture." 

"Veiy  well— creature,  Leesy.  You 
know  him  better  than  I  do,  and  if  you  say 
he  is  a  creature,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it 
fi>r  granted.  His  name  is—" 

•*  Or  was,  George  Thotley." 

When  the  name  was  spoken,  I  gave  a 
start  whidi  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
-*my  companions. 

*^  You  probably  know  something  about 
him,  Mr.  Bedfield,*'  remarked  the  ghrL 

^  George  Thorley,  of  Blankville,  who 
used  to  have  a  little  apothecary  shop  ]r 
the  lower  part  of  the  village,  and  who  left 
the  place  some  three  years  ago,  to  escape 
the  talk  occasioned  by  a  suspicious  case 
of  malpractice,  in  whic&  he  was  reported 
tobeconc^nedr' 

''The  same  person,  sir.  Didyouknow 


I  can  not  say  that  I  was  acquahited 
with  him.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
spoke  a  word  with  him.  But  I  knew  him^ 
by  sight,  very  well  He  had  a  face  which 
made  people  look  twice  at  him.  I  think 
I  bought  some  trifles  in  his  shop  once. 
And  the  gossip  there  was  about  him  at 
the  time  he  ran  away  fixed  his  name  in 
my  memory.  I  was  almost  a  stranger 
then  in  Blankville— had  lived  there  only 
about  a  year." 

How  did  he  cpme  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  your  family,  Leesy  f ' 

Miss  Sullivan  had  grown  pale  during 
the  agitation  of  our  talk,  but  she  flushed 
again  at  the  question,  hesitated,  and  final- 
ly, looking  the  detecUve  Aill  in  the  eyes, 
answered: 

"  Smce  you  have  promised,  upon  your 
honor,  not  to  harm  or  disturb  me  any 
further  about  this  matter,  and  since  I  am 
under  obligations  to  you,  sir,  which  I  can 
not  forget,  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story,  a  part  of  which  I  told  you  that 
morning,  at  Moreland  villa.  I  confessed 
to  you,  there,  the  secret  of  my  own  heart, 
as  I  never  confessed  it  to  any  but  Qodj 
and  I  told  you  something  of  my  cousin's 
history  to  saUsQr  you  about  the  child.  I 
will  now  tell  you  all  I  know  of  Geoige 
Thorley,  which  is  more  than  I  wish  I 
knew.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was 
over  four  years  ago,  a  siiort  time  afl»r  he 
set  up  his  little  shop,  which,  you  recollect, 
was  not  &r  Gcom  my  aunt's  in  Blankville. 
My  aunt  sent  me,  one  evening,  for  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  toothache,  and  I  went 
into  the  nearest  place,  which  was  the  new 
one.  There  was  no  one  in  but  the  owner. 
I  was  surprised  by  the  great  politeness 
with  which  he  treated  me,  and  by  the  in- 
tierest  he  seemed  to  take  in<he  case  of  my 
aunt  He  was  a  long  time  putting  up  the 
medidne,  pasting  the  label  on  and  making 
change,  so  that  I  thou^t  my  aunt  would 
surely  be  out  of  temper  before  I  could 
bring  her  the  drops.  He  asked  our  name, 
and  where  we  lived,  which  was  all,  I 
thought,  but  a  bit  of  his  blarney,  to  get 
the  good  will  of  his  customers."  (Miss 
Sullivan  usually  spoke  with  great  pro- 
priefy,  but'  oocasicmally  a  touch  of  her 
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mother's  country,  In  accent  or  expression, 
betrayed  her  Irish  origin.)  ^*Tbat  was 
the  beginning  of  onr  acquaintance,  bat 
not  the  end  of  it  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  he  made  an  excuse  to  call  at  our 
house.  I  was  a  young  girl  then,  gay  and 
healthy ;  and  the  plain  truth  of  it  is  that 
George  Tborley  fell  in  love  with  me.  My 
aunt  was  very  much  flattered,  telling  me 
I  would  be  a  fool  not  to  encourage  him 
— ^that  he  was  a  doctor  and  a  gentleman — 
and  would  keep  his  wife  like  a  lady— that 
there  would  be  no  more  going  out  by  the 
day  to  sew  and  slave  for  others,  if  I  were 
once  married  to  him ;  it  was  only  what 
she  expected  of  me,  that  I  would  at  least 
be  a  doctor's  wife,  after  the  schooling  she 
had  ^ven  me,  and  with  the  good  looks  I 
had.  It  is  po  vanity  in  me,  now,  to  say 
of  this  clay,  so  soon  to  be  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  it  was  beauti- 
ful—too mudi  so,  alas,  for  my  own  peace 
ctf  mind— ^Tor  it  made  me  despise  the  hum- 
ble and  honest  suitors  who  might  have 
secured  me  a  lowly,  happy  life.  Tet«it 
was  not  that,  either,  and  FU  not  demean 
myself  to  say  so— it  was  not  because  I 
was  handsome  that  I  held  myself  aloof 
from  those  in  my  own  station ;  it  was  be- 
cause I  felt  that  I  had  thoughts  and  tastes 
they  could  not  understand— that  my  life 
was  above  th^rsin  hope,  in  aspiration.  I 
was  ambitious,  bdt  only  to  develop  the  best 
that  was  in  me.  If  I  could  only  be  a  needlo- 
woman  all  my  days,  then  I  would  be  so 
skillful  and  so  &ncifiiL  with  my  work  as  al- 
most to  paint  pictures  with  my  needle  and 
thread.  But  this  isn't  telling  yoo  about 
George  Thorley.  From  the  first,  I  took  a 
diflUke  t4  hioL  Tm  not  good  at  reading 
character,  but  I  understood  his  pret^  thor- 
oughly, and  I  was  afraid  of  him..  I  was 
^verjr  cold  to  him,  for  I  saw  tha^  he  was 
of  a  quick  temper,  and  I  did  not  mean  he 
should  say  tbaX  I  had  ever  encousaged 
him.  I  told  my  aunt  I  did  not  think  he 
was  a  gentleman— 1  had  seen  plenty  o{ 
real  gentlemen  in  the  houses  where  I 
sewed,  and  they  were  not  like  him.  I 
told  her,  too,  that  he  had  a  violent  tem- 
per, and  a  Jealous  diq>08iti<my  and  could 
not  make  any  woman  happy.  But  she 
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would  not  thhik  of  him  in  that  light ;  har 
heart  was  set  on  the  apothecary's  8h<H>i 
which,  she  said,  would  grow  uito  a  fine 
drug<store  with  the  doctor's  name  in  gilt 
letters  on  the  door  of  his  office. 

"  Geoiige  soon  offered  himself,  and  was 
terribly  angry  when  I  refused  him.  I  be- 
lieve he  loved  me,  in  his  selfish  way,  bet- 
ter than  he  ever  loved  any  other  human 
creature.  He  would  not  ^ve  me  up,  nor 
allow  me  any  peace  fh>m  his  persecutionB. 
He  dogged  my  steps  whenever  I  went  out, 
and  if  I  spoke  to  any  other  man,  it  put 
him  in  a  rage.  I  got  to  feelhig  that  I  was 
watched  all  the  time ;  for  sometimes  he 
would  laugh  in  his  hatefhl  way,  and  tell 
me  of  things  he  had  seen  when  I  thought 
him  miles  away. 

"  Twice,  in  particular,  I  remember  of  his 
being  In  a  savage  passion,  and  threaten- 
ing me.  It  was  after  "—here  the  speak- 
er's voice,  despite  of  her  efforts  to  keep  it 
steady,  trembled  and  sunk—"  he  had  seen 
me  riding  out  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs. 
Moreland.  He  said  these  people  were 
making  a  fool  of  me — that  I  was  so  set 
up,  by  theb  attentions,  as  to  despise  hun. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  despised  him,  it  was 
not  for  any  such  reason.  It  was  because 
he  behaved  so  ungentlemanly  toward  me, 
spying  around  me,  when  he  had  no  busi- 
ness whatever  with  my  affairs.  That 
made  him  madder  than  ever,  and  he  mut- 
tered words  which  I  did  not  Ukei  I  told 
hhn  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  mortal  thing, 
and  I  didn't  think  he  would  frighten  me 
into  marrying  him.  He  said  he  would 
scare  me  yet,  so  that  I  would  never  get 
ovw  it.  I  think  he  liked  the  spirit  I 
showed;  it  seemed  the  more  I  tried  to 
make  him  hate  me,  the  more  determined 
he  was  to  pursue  me.  I  don't  know  how 
it  was  that  I  understood  him  so  well,  for 
in  those  days  there  had  been  nothing  whis- 
pered against  liis  character.  Indeed,  peo- 
I^e  didn't  know  much  about  him ;  and  he 
got  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Bom» 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  BhmkvUle.  He 
had  told  me  something  of  his  history; 
that  is,  that  his  femily  were  Bnglish ;  that 
he,  like  n^yself,  was  an  orphan ;  that,  by 
dint  of  good  luck,  he  had  got  a  place  ina 
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doctor's  offioe  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
State — one  of  those  humble  situations 
where  he  was  expected  to  take  care  of  the 
physician's  horse,  drive  the  carriage,  pat 
up  medicines,  attend  upon  orders,  and  be 
any  thing  and  every  thing,  ^e  was 
smart  and  quick;  he  had  many  hours  of 
tenure  when  waiting  behind  the  little 
counter,  and  these  hours  he  spent  in  study- 
ing tlie  doctor's  books,  wliich  he  managed 
to  get  hold  of  one  at  a  time.  By  this 
means,  and  by  observing  keenly  the  phy- 
sidan^s  methods,  his  advice  to  patients 
who  called  at  the  office,  and  by  reading 

'  and  patting  up  prescriptions  constantly, 
he  picked  up  a  really  surprising  smatter- 
ing of  science.  Making  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  doctor,  and  to  keep  a  drug-store  (a 
profitable  business,  he  knew),  he  had  the 
energy  to  carry  out  his  plans.  How  he 
finally  obtamed  the  capital  to  set  up  the 
little  business  in  Blankville,  I  never  un- 
derstood, hut  I  knew  that  he  attended 
lectures  on  surgery,  one  winter,  in  New 
York,  and  was  in  a  hoq)ital  there  a  short 
time.  AU  this  was  fair  enough,  and 
proved  him  ambitious  and  energetic ;  but 
I  did  not  like  or  trust  him.  There  was 
something  dark  and  hidden  in  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  fh>m  which  I  shrunk.  I 
knew  him,  too,  to  be  cruel.  I  could  see 
it  in  his  manner  of  treating  children  and 
animals;  there  was  nothing  he  liked  so 
well  as  to  practice  his  half-learned  art  of 
surgery  upon  some  imfortunate  sufferer. 
The  more  he  insisted  on  my  liking  him, 
the  more  I  grew  to  dread  him. 
'^Aflhirs  were  at  this  crisis  when  my 

.  cousin  came  fix)m  New  York  to  pay  my 
aunt  a  visit  Coming  to  our  rooms  al- 
most every  eveniug,  of  course  he  made 
her  aoqnahitance  immediately.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  me  Jealous,  he  began 
to  pay  the  most  devoted  attention  to  her. 
Nora  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair;  an  innocent-minded  thing,  not 
very  sharp,  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  tn 
the  city ;  she  believed  all  that  Doctor  Thor- 
ky  told  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  him,  of 
coarse.  When  she  went  away,  after  her 
litUe  holiday,  Qeorge  found  that,  histead 
of  provokiii^  me  to  jealoosy,  he  had  only 


roused  my  temper  at  the  way  he  had  fool- 
ed Kora.  I  scolded  him  well  for  it,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  that  I  never  would 
speak  to  him  again. 

Well,  it  was  Just  after  that  the  scan- 
dal arose  about  his  causing  the  death  of  a 
person  by  malpractice.  He  found  it  was 
prudent  to  run  away ;  so  he  sold  his  stock 
for  what  he  could  get,  and  hid  himself  in 
New  York.  I  did  not  know,  at  first, 
where  he  was;  but  felt  so  relieved  to  be 
rid  of  him.  I  had  made  up  my  own  mind 
to  go  to  New  York,  and  get  employment 
in  a  fancy-store.  You  know,  Mr.  Burton, 
for  I  once  hdd  my  heart  bare  before  you, 
what  wild,  mad,  but  sinless  infotuation 
it  was  which  drew  me  there.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it  Qod  is  love.  When  I 
stand  in  his  presence,  I  shall  glory  in  that 
power  of  love,  which,  in  this  bleak  world, 
has  only  fretted  and  wasted  my  life.  In 
heaven  our  whole  lives  will  be  one  adora- 
tion." She  clasped  her  thin  hands  together, 
and  turned  her  dark  eyes  upward  with 
an  expression  rapt  to  sublimity.  I  gazed 
upon  her  with  renewed  surprise  and  al- 
most teyerenoe.  Never  do  I  expect  to 
meet  another  woman  the  whole  confor- 
mation of  whose  mind  and  heart  so  fitted 
her  for  blind,  absolute  devotion  as  Leesy 
Sallivan's. 

When  I  went  to  the  city  to  see  about 
getting  a  place,  I  met  my  cousin,  who 
told  me  that  she  was  married  to  George 
Thorley,  and  had  been  for  some  weeks ; 
that  they  were  boarding  in  a  nice,  quiet 
place,  and  that  George  staid  at  home  with 
her  a  great  deal— indeed,  he  hardly  went 
out  at  all. 

**  It  was  evident  that  she  had  not  heard 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  Blankville, 
and  that  she  did  not  guess  why  he  kept 
himself  so  quiet  Of  course  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  tell  her ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  rd  be  better  to  stay  where  1  was,  for 
the  present — so  I  went  back  to  my  aunt, 
without  trying  to  get  a  situation  in  New 
Yorfe 

"It  was  about  six  months  after  this 
I  got  word  from  Nora,  begging  me  to 
come  and  M  her.  I  loved  my  cousin, 
and  rd  felt  grieved  that  she  was  married 
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to  Doctor  Tborley.  I  mistrasted  some- 
thing was  wrong ;  so  I  went  to  the  city, 
and  found  her  out  in  the  miserable  tene- 
ment where  she  was  now  stopping,  starv- 
ing lierself  in  «  room  witii  hardly  a  bit  of 
fiimiture.  She  burst  out  a-crying  when 
she  saw  me ;  and  when  Fd  stopped  her 
sobbing,  she  told  me  she  had  not  seen 
George  for  more  than  three  months ;  that 
either  he'd  met  with  an  accident,  or  he'd 
run  away  from  her,  leaving  her  without 
a  cent  of  money,  and  she  in  such  health 
that  she  could  hardly  earn  enough  to  buy 
a  bit  of  bread  and  pay  the  rent  of  this 
room. 

*  Do  you  really  think  he  has  left  you  V 
I  lEsked  her. 

** '  Sure,  how  can  I  tell  V  she  answered 
me,  looking  at  me  bo  pitifUUy  with  her  in- 
nocent blue  eyes.  *  He  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  it^s  afraid  I  am  that  he's  grown 
tired  of  his  poor  Irish  Nora.' 

"*I  warned  you,  cousin,'  I  said,  *I 
knew  Qeorge  Thorley  for  a  villain ;  but 
you  were  taken  with  his  fine  words,  and 
wouldn't  heed.  I'm  sorry,  sorry,  sorry 
for  you — ^but  that  won't  undo  what's  done. 
Are  you  Bure  you  are  his  wife,  Nora 
dear?' 

"  *  As  sure  as  I  am  of  heaven,'  she  cried, 
angry  with  me.  *But  it's  married  we 
were  by  a  Protestant  cleigyman,  to  please 
Qeorge—and  I've  got  my  certificate  safe 
— ah,  yes,  indeed.' 

"  I  could  never  ascertain  whether  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed  by  a  legal- 
ized minister;  I  always  suspected  my 
poor  cousin  had  been  deceived,  and  it 
was  because  my  aunt  thought  so,  too, 
and  was  so  sore  on  the  subject,  that  she 
got  so  angry  -with  you  two  gentlemen, 
when  you  went  to  inquire.  But  whether 
my  suspicions  were  or  were  not  correct, 
Nora  was  George's  wife  as  certainly,  in  the 
sight  of  the  angels,  as  woman  was  ever 
the  wife  of  man.  Poor  child  1 1  no  longer 
hesitated  about  coming  to  New  York. 
She  needed  my  protection,  and  my  help, 
too.  I  paid  her  board  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  was  but  a  few  days  after  her 
poor  little  baby  was  bom ;  I  saw  her  de- 
cently buried,  and  then  I  put  out  the  in- 
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fant  to  nurse,  and  I  worked  to  keep  that 
It  was  a  comfort  to  me,  sir.  My  own 
heart  was  sad,  and  I  took  to  the  little 
creature  almost  as  if  It  was  my* own.  I 
had  promised  Nora  that  I  would  bring  it 
up,  and  I  have  kept  my  word,  thus  &r. 
I  hated  its  &ther  for  the  way  he'd  treated 
Nora,  but  I  loved  the  child ;  I  took  plea- 
sure in  making  its  pretty  garments  and  in 
seeing  that  it  was  well  taken  care  ot  1 
knew  I  should  never  marry ;  and  I  adopt- 
ed Nora's  child  as  my  own. 

"Hardly  was  poor  Nora  cold  in  her 
grave  when  I  was,  one  evening,  surprised 
by  a  visit  ftom  (George  Thorley.  Where 
he  had  been  during  his  absence  I  did  not 
know.  He  tried  to  excuse  his  conduct 
toward  my  cousin,  by  saying  that  he  had 
married  her  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  to  which 
I'd  driven  him  by  my  coldness;  that  he'd 
been  so  tormented  in  mind  he  couldn't 
stay  with  her,  for  he  didn't  love  her,  and 
he'd  gone  out  West,  and  been  hard  at 
work,  to  tiy  and  forget  the  past  But  he 
couldn't  foiiget  it;  and  when  he  saw  his 
wife's  death  in  the  papers,  he  had  felt  aw- 
fully ;  but  now  he  hoped  I'd  forgive  it  all, 
and  marry  him.  H(f%L4  he  had  a  good 
business  started  in  Giamhill,  and  I  should 
want  for  nothing,  and  I  mustn't  say  no  to 
him  again.  I  stood  up,  I  was  so  indig- 
nant, and  faced  him  till  he  grew  as  white 
as  a  sheet  .1  called  him  a  murd&rer~~ 
yes,  Nora's  murderer— and  ordered  him 
never  to  speak  to  me  nor  come  near  me 
again.  I  knew  he  was  terribly  angry; 
his  eyes  burned  like  fire ;  but  he  did  not 
say  much  that  time;  aa  he  took  up  his 
hat  to  go,  he  asked  about  his  baby— if  it 
was  living?  I  would  not  answer  him. 
He  had  no  right  to  the  child,  and  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  it,  or  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it 

"  What  became  of  him,  after  that,  for  a 
long  time,  I  don't  know.  He  may  have 
been  in  the  city  all  the  time,  or  he  may 
have  been  in  Cincinnati.  At  any  rate, 
one  day,  as  I  was  going  fh>m  my  board- 
ing-house to  the  store,  I  found  him  walk- 
ing along  by  my  side.  Nora  was  nigh  a 
year  oM  then.  He  commenced  talking  to 
me  on  the  street,  asking  me  again  to 
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many  him ;  and  then,  to  frighten  me,  he 
said  what  a  pretty  baby  Nora  had  got  to 
be;  and  that  he  should  have  to  find  a 
wife  to  take  care  of  his  child.  She  was 
bis,  and  he  was  going  to  have  her,  right 
away;  and  if  I  had  any  interest  hi  her,  I 
oonld  show  it  by  becoming  her  step- 
mother. He  said  he  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  pulled  out  a  handfhl  of  gold  and 
showed  me.  But  this  only  made  me 
think  the  worse  of  him.  He  followed  me 
home,  and  into  my  room,  against  my  will, 
and  there  I  turned  upon  him  and  told 
him  that  if  he  ever  dared  to  force  him- 
self into  my  presence  again,  I  would  sum- 
mon the  police,  and  he  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Blankville  authorities  for  the 
crime  that  had  driven  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

After  he  was  gone,  I  sunk  into  a  chair, 
trembling  with  weakness,  though  I  had 
been  so  bold  in  his  presence.  He  lookeSl 
like  an  evil  spirit,  when  he  smiled  at  me 
as  he  shut  the  door.  His  smile  was  more 
threatening  than  any  scowl  would  have 
been.  I  was  frightened  for  Nora.  Every 
day  I  expected  to  hear  that  the  little  crea- 
ture had  been  taken  from  her  nurse;  I 
trembled  night  dnd  "day ;  but  nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  child,  and  fh>m  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  not  seen  George  Thorley.  If 
he  is  in  Oalifomia,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for 
that  is  a  good  ways  off,  and  perhaps  he'll 
never  get  track  of  his  daughter.  Td  fiir 
rather  she'd  die  and  be  buried  with  her 
mother  and  myself,  than  to  live  to  ever 
know  that  she  has  such  a  &ther. 

**  It  seems  a  strange  lot  has  been  mine," 
concluded  the  sewing-girl,  her  dark  eyes 
musmg  with  a  feir-away  look,  to  have 
been  followed  by  such  a  man  as  that,  to 
have  set  my  own  heart  so  high  above  me, 
and  then  to  have  &llen,  by  means  of  that 
love,  into  such  a  dreadful  pit  of  circnm- 
stancea— not  only  to  be  so  heart-broken, 
hot  so  driven  and  hunted  about  the  world, 
with  my  poor  little  lambkin  here.'' 

The  pathetic  look  and  tone  with  which 
die  said  this  touched  me  deeply.  For  the 
fint  time,  I  felt  fully  the  exceedmg 
cruelty  I  had  been  guilty  of  toward  her 
if  she  were  as  innocent  as  her  words 


averred  of  that  nameless  and  awfhl  crime 
which  I  had  written  down  against  her. 
At  that  moment,  I  did  believe  her  inno- 
cent; I  did  pity  her  for  her  own  melan- 
choly sufferings,  which  had  wasted  the 
fountains  of  her  life ;  and  I  did  respect 
her  for  that  humble  and  perfect  devotion, 
glvmgall  and  asking  nothing,  with  which 
she  had  lavished  her  soul  upon  him  whose 
memory  called  upon  his  friends  for  sleep- 
less vigilance  in  behalf  of  Justice.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  she  shrunk  from  me  as  (rom 
one  ready  to  wound  her.  But  this  was 
only  when  in  her  presence;  as  soon  as  I 
was  away  I  felt  doubtfUl  again. 

*'Have  you  any  likeness  of  Gtooige 
Thoriey  ?"  asked  Mr.  Burton. 

"  No.  Poor  Nora  had  his  ambrotype, 
but  after  her  death  I  threw  it  in  the  fire." 

**  Will  you  describe  him  to  us  f " 

Miss  Sullivan  gave  a  description  corre- 
sponding in  all  particulars  with  that  given 
by  Mr.  Burton,  aft^r  reading  the  dead-let- 
ter ;  he  asked  her  about  the  third  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  and  she  said — Tes,  it 
had  been  mjured  by  himself,  in  some  of 
liis  surgical  experiments." 

We  now  proposed  to  take  leave,  the  do- 
tecti  ve  again  assuring  Leesy  that  he  should 
rather  protect  her  against  Thorley  than 
to  allow  him  any  chance  to  annoy  her ; 
he  assured  her  she  should  be  cared  for  in 
his  absence,  and,  what  was  more,  that  if 
little  Nora  should  be  left  friendless,  be 
would  keep  an  eye  on  tlie  child  and  see 
that  it  was  suitably  brought  up.  This 
last  assurance  brightened  the  lace  of  the 
consumptive  with  smiles  and  tears ;  but 
when  he  gave  her  his  hand  at  parting, 
she  burst  into  sobs : 

"  It  is  our  last  meeting, 

"  Try  to  keep  as  well  as  you  are  now 
until  I  come  back,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 

I  may  want  you  veiy  much  then.  And, 
by  the  way,  Leesy— one  queAion  more. 
Tou  once  told  me  that  you  did  not  recog- 
nize the  person  you  saw  upon  the  lawn, 
at  Mr.  Argyll's,  that  night— have  you  sus- 
picion who  it  might  be  ?" 

None.  I  believe  the  man  was  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  I  only  saw  him  by  a  flash  of 
lightning  at  the  instant  he  was  descendmg 
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from  the  tree;  if  he  had  b^Q  an  ac- 
quaintance I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  known  him." 

"That  is  alL  Good-b7)  little  Nora. 
Don't  forget  Burton.** 

We  heard  the  girl's  sobs  after  the  door 
was  shut 

**  Tm  her  only  friend,'*  said  my  com- 
panion, as  he  walked  away.  "  No  won- 
der she  U  moyed  at  letting  me  go.  I 
think,  with  her,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
lasts  until  we  get  back.  Still,  her  disease 
is  a  lingering  one— I  hope  I  shall  see  her 
live  to  witness  the  sad  triumph  of  our  in- 
dustry." 

"Tou  speak  as  if  the  triumph  were 
already  secured." 

If  he's  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we'll 
find  Doctor  Oeoi^  Thoriey.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  that  we  should  be  on  the 
wrong  track.  Tou  know,  Richard,  that 
I  have  not  confided  all  my  secrets  to  you. 
There  will  be  no  one  more  astonished 
than  yourself  when  I  summon  my  witr 
nesses  and  sum  up  my  conclusions.  Oh, 
that  the  hour  were  come!  But  I  forget 
my  motto—*  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait' " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BMBABKSD  FOB  GAUFOBKIA. 

Wb  were  on  our  way  to  California  by 
the  next  steamer.  By  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Burton  I  purchased  my  ticket  under  an 
assumed  name,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  Argylls,  who 
might  happen  to  see  the  passage-list,  and 
who  would  be  sure  to  suspect  something 
from  the  contiguity  of  our  names.  To 
his  friends,  who  chanced  to  know  of  his 
sudden  intentions,  Mr.  Burton  represented 
that  the  health  of  his  daughter  demanded 
a  change  of  climate,  and  business  matters 
had  led  hlA  to  prefer  Califomia. 

It  was  fortunate,  since  the  expenses  of 
such  a  trip  had  become  so  unexpected  a 
necessity,  that  I  had  lived  in  the  plain,  re- 
tiring manner  which  I  had  done  in  Wash- 
ington. I  had  wasted  no  money  on  white 
kids,  bouquets,  nor  champagne-suppers ; 
I  had  paid  my  board  and  washUig-bills, 


and  a  very  moderate  bill  to  m>'  tailor; 
the  rest  of  my  salary  had  been  placed  in 
a  New  -York  bank  to  my  account  My 
,  scorched  soul  and  withered  tastes  had  de- 
manded no  luxurious  gratification— not 
even  the  purchase  of  new  books;  so  that 
now,  when  this  sudden  danand  arose,  I 
had  a  fond  sufiSlcient  for  the  purpose.  Me, 
Burton  bore  his  own  expenses,  which,  in- 
deed, I  could  not  help,  for  I  had  not  the 
means  of  urging  a  different  course  upon 
him. 

We  had  a  very  definite  object,  but  no 
definite  plans ;  these  were  to  be  formed 
according  to  the  circumstances  we  had  lo 
encounter  after  our  arrival  in  El  Doradow 
Of  course  our  man  was  living  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  had  traveled  under  an 
assumed  one ;  we  might  have  every  diffi- 
culty in  getting  upon  his  track.  At  the 
time  Che  detective  had  discovered  the  rs- 
tiim  of  the  five-hundred-dollar  bill  from 
San  Francisco,  he  had,  with  great  perse- 
verance, gained  access  to,  and  "  made  a 
note  of"  the  passengers'  lists  of  all  the 
steamers  which  sailed,  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  murder,  tor  Califomia.  These 
he  had  preserved.  Out  of  the  names,  b» 
had  chosen  those  which  his  curious  sa- 
gacity suggested  were  the  most  likely  to 
prove  fictitious,  and  if  no  quicker  method 
presented  itself,  he  intended  to  trace  out 
one  and  all  of  those  passengers,  until  he 
came  upon  the  mark  In  all  this  I  was 
his  assistant,  willing  to  carry  out  his  di- 
rections, but  trusting  the  whole  affair  to 
his  more  experienced  hand. 

During  the  long,  monotonous  days  of 
our  voyage  I  seemed  to  have 

"  Suffered  s  tea  change** 

into  something  quite  different  tcom  the 
wooden  sort  of  being  into  which  I  had 
gradually  been  hardening.  With  the  dull 
routine  of  my  office-life  was  broken  up 
also  many  of  the  cynical  ways  of  think- 
ing into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  felt  as  if 
the  springs  of  youth  were  not  quite  dried 
up.  The  real  secret  of  this  improvement 
was  in  the  eager  hope  I  entertained  thai 
the  real  criminals  were  soon  to  be  brought 
to  light,  and  the  Ai^lls  made  to  realize 
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the  crael  wrong  they  had  done  me.  Al- 
ready, in  imagination,  I  had  accepted 
their  regret  and  forgiven  them  their  in- 
Joslice.  It  seemed  as  if  every  breath  of 
the  searbreeze,  and  every  boand  of  the 
sparkling  waves,  swept  away  a  portion  of 
the  bitterness  which  had  mingled  with 
my  nature.  The  old  poetry  of  existence 
began,  to  warm  my  chilled  pulses  and  to 
flush  the  morning  and  evening  sky.  For 
hours  most  melancholy,  yet  roost  deli- 
doufl,  I  would  climb  to  some  lonely  post 
of  obeervation^for  I  was  a  perfect  sailor 
among  the  ropes^and  there,  where  the 
blue  of  heaven  bent  down  to  meet  the 
blue  of  the  ocean,  making  an  azure  round 
in  which  floated  only  the  ethereal  clouds, 
all  the  sweetness  of  the  past  would  come 
floating  to  me  in  fragments,  like  the  odor 
of  flowers  blown  from  some  beloved  and 
dijrtant  shore. 

T*he  most  vivid  picture  in  my  scene- 
dreams,  was  that  of  the  parlor  of  the  old 
Aigyll  mansion,  as  I  had  seen  it  last,  on 
the  night  of  my  excursion  to  the  oak-tree. 
Mary,  in  the  rosy  bloom  of  young  woman- 
hood, the  ideal  of  beauty  to  the  eye  of  a 
young  and  appreciative  man,  whose  stand- 
ard of  female  perfection  was  high,  while 
bis  senntiveness  to  its  charm  was  intense 
— Mary,  reading  her  book  beneath  the 
rich  light  of  the  chandelier^I  loved  to 
recall  the  vision,  except  always  that  it 
was  marred  by  that  shadow  of  James 
coming  too  soon  between  me  and  the 
light  But  that  flitting  vision  of  Eleanor 
was  as  if  the  face  of  a  saint  had  looked 
down  at  me  out  of  its  shrine.  I  saw 
then,  that  she  was  no  longer  of  this 
world,  as  &r  as  her  hopes  were  concerned. 
Hy  once  strong  passion  had  been  slowly 
dianging  into  reverence ;  I  had  grieved 
with  her,  with  a  grief  utterly  self-abne- 
gating, and  when  I  saw  that  her  despair 
had  worked  itself  up  to  a  patient  and 
aspiring  resignation,  I  now  felt  less  of 
pity  and  more  of  affectionate  reverence^ 
I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life  for  her 
peace  of  heart,  but  I  no  longer  thought 
of  Eleanor  Argyll  as  of  a  woman  to  be 
approached  by  the  loves  of  this'  worid. 
Btilly  aal  mused)  in  my  sea-reveries,  I  be- 


lieved my^lf  to  have  exhausted  my 
wealth  of  feeling  upon  this  now  dead  and 
hallowed  love.  I  had  given  my  first  of* 
fering  at  the  feet  of  a  woman,  peerless 
amid  her  compeers,  and  since  she  had 
chosen  before  me,  I  must  needs  live  soli- 
tary, too  honored  by  having  worshiped 
a  woman  Uke  Eleanor,  to  ever  be  satisfied 
with  a  second  choice.  For  Mary  I  felt  a 
keen  admiration,  and  a  brother's  fondest 
love.  The  noble  words  she  had  spoken 
in  my  favor  had  thrilled  me  with  grati- 
tude, and  increased  the  tenderness  I  had 
always  cherished  toward  her.  When  I 
thought  of  her  approaching  marriage,  it 
was  not  with  Jealousy,  but  with  a  certain 
indefinable  pain  which  came  of  my  dis- 
like to  the  motives  and  character  of  James. 
I  did  not  believe  that  he  loved  her.  Elea- 
nor he  had  loved ;  but  Mary  was  to  him 
only  the  necessary  means  of  securing  the 
name,  property,  respectability,  etc.,  of  his 
nucleus  family.  As  I  recalled  that  visit  to 
the  gammg-table,  I  felt,  at  times,  as  if  I 
must  get  back  fh>m  this  journey  in  time 
to  interfere,  and  break  up  the  marriage. 
I  would  run  the  risk  of  again  being 
treated  as  before— of  being  misunder- 
stood and  insulted  — I  would  run  any 
risk  to  save  her  from  the  unhappiness 
which  must  come  from  such  a  partner- 
ship !  So  I  thought  one  hour,  and  the 
next  I  would  persuade  myself  that  I  could 
not  and  must  not  make  such  a  fool  of 
myself;  and  that,  after  all,  when  once 

married  and  settied,"  James  might  make 
a  very  good  husband  and  citizen. 

Little  Lenorewasthe  light  and  glory 
of  the  steamer.  People  almost  fancied 
that,  with  such  a  good  angel  aboard,  no 
harm  could  come  to  the  ship.  And  indeed 
we  had  a  speedy,  prosperous  voyage. 

Tet  it  was  tedious  to  Mr.  Burton.  I 
had  never  seen  him  so  restiess.  I  used  to 
tell  him  that  he  made  the  hours  a  great 
deal  longer  by  counting  them  so  often.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  some  anxiety 
which  he  did  not  share  with  me.  A  fe- 
verish dread  of  delays  was  upon  hun. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  isthmus,  and 
were  flirty  embarked  on  the  Pacific,  his 
restiesstiess  abated.  Yet  it  was  Just  then 
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that  a  small  delay  occurred,  which  threat- 
ened to  irritate  him  into  new  impatience. 
It  was  found  that  the  captain  had  taken 
on  board  quite  a  company  of  passengers 
whom  he  had  promised  to  land  at  Aca- 
pulco.  It  was  a  beautiful,  sunny  day, 
early  m  October,  that  our  ship  steamed 
mto  the  little  bay.  Nearly  all  the  passen- 
gers were  on  deck,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
country  and  harbor  as  we  approached. 
I  was  upon  the  hurricane-deck  with  Le- 
nore,  who  was  delighted  with  the  warm 
air  and  green  shores,  and  whose  haur 
streamed  on  the  fresh  yet  delicious  breeze, 
like  a  golden  banner.  She  observed  the 
distant  mountains,  the  sunny  haze,  the 
glimmering  water  of  the  bay,  with  all  the 


intelligence  of  a  woman ;  while  I  could  not 
but  be  more  pleased  with  the  roses  blow- 
ing on  her  cheeks  and  the  tricks  the  wind 
was  playing  with  her  hair,  than  with  all  the 
scenery  about  us.  The  child^s  attendant, 
a  steady,  careful  matron,  who  had  long 
had  the  charge  of  her,  was  likewise  on 
deck,  chatting  with  some  of  her  new  ac» 
quaintances,  and  she  could  not  refrain 
from  coming  to  us,  presently,  on  the  pre- 
text of  wrapping  Lenore's  shawl  closer 
about  her. 

"  Do  look  at  her,"  Mr.  Redfield,  said  the 
good  woman,  "  did  you  ever  see  her  look- 
ing so  bright  and  healthy,  sir  ?  The  mas- 
ter was  right,  sure  enough — it  was  a  sea- 
voyage  she  needed,  above  all  things.  Her 
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cheeks  are  like  pinies,  and  if  I  do  say  it, 
who  shouldn't,  it's  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany that  you're  the  best-lookin'  couple 
on  the  decks.  Pve  heard  more'n  one 
speak  of  it  this  past  half-hour." 

"  That's  half-true,  anyhow/'  I  answer- 
ed, laughing,  and  looking  at  Lenore, 
whose  modest,  quiet  mind  was  never  on 
the  alert  for  compliments.  8he  laughed 
because  I  did,  but  remained  Just  as  un- 
conscious of  her  pretty  looks  as  hither- 
to. 

There's  papa  coming,*'  she  said,"  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him." 

With  her  marvelous  quick  discernment, 
so  like  her  father's,  she  perceived,  before 
I  did,  that  he  was  excited,  although  en- 
deavoring to  appear  more  calm  than  he 
really  felt. 

"Well,  Richard,  Lenore,"  he  began, 
drawing  us  a  little  apart  ih>m  the  others, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  what  do  you 
say  to  my  leaving  you  ?" 

**  Leaving  us !"  we  both,  very  naturally, 
exclaimed. 

"  It  would  be  rather  sudden,  that  ia 
true." 

"  Where  would  you  go  ?  Walk  off  on 
the  water,  or  betake  yourself  to  the  val- 
leys and  mountains  of  Mexico  ?" 

**  There's  no  jest  about  it,  Richard.  In- 
formation, which  has  come  to  me  in  the 
strangest,  most  unexpected  manner,  ren- 
ders it  imperative  that  I  should  stop  at 
Aci^ulco.  I  am  as  much  surprised  as 
you  are.  I  have  not  even  time  to  tell  you 
the  story;  in  twenty  minutes  the  ship  will 
begin  to  send  off  her  passengers  in  a 
small-boat;  and  if  I  decide  to  remain 
here,  I  must  go  to  my  state-room  for  some 
of  my  clothes." 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  &ther?"  asked 
Lenore,  ready  to  cry. 

"  Tes,  my  darling.  I  am  afraid  I  must 
let  yon  go  on  to  San  Francisco  without 
me;  but  you  will  have  Marie,  and  Rich- 
ard will  take  Just  as  good  care  of  you  as 
I  would.  I  want  you  to  ei^oy  yourselves, 
to  have  no  cares,  to  take  the  second  re- 
turn steamer,  which  will  give  you  a  fort- 
.night  in  San  Francisco,  and  /  wiU  meet 
you  <U  (ke  iithmm.  As  you  will  have  no- 


thing to  do,  after  your  arrival,  I  will  ad- 
vise you  to  explore  the  country,  ride  out 
every  pleasant  day,  eta  The  time  will 
soon  pass,  and  in  five  weeks,  God  willing, 
we  shall  meet  and  be  happy,  my  dear  lit- 
tle girl.  Run,  run  to  Marie,  and  tell  her 
wh)Eit  I  am  to  do ;  she  will  come  and  get 
my  orders." 

Lenore  moved  away,  rather  reluctantly, 
and  Mr.  Burton  continued  to  myself,  who 
was  standing  silent  from  mere  stupidity 
of  astonishment : 

"  By  the  merest  chance  in  the  world  I 
overheard  a  conversation  between  the 
people  about  to  land,  which  convinces  me 
that  George  Thorley,  instead  of  being  in 
California,  is  not  thirty  miles  from  Aca- 
pulco.  If  I  were  not  positive  of  it,  I 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  experiment, 
now,  when  time  is  worth  every  thing. 
But  I  am  so  certain  of  it,  that  I  do  not 
see  as  there  is  any  thing  for  you  to  do 
in  San  Francisco,  but  to  help  little  Le- 
nore pass  the  time  pleasantly.  I  have 
thought,  as  calmly  as  I  could  under  the 
pressure  of  much  haste,  whether  you  had 
better  stop  with  me,  and  await,  at  some 
hotel  in  Acapulco,  the  result  of  my  visit 
into  the  interior,  or  go  on  to  the  end  of 
your  Journey,  and  returning,  meet  me  at 
the  isthmua  On  the  child's  account,  I 
think  you  had  better  finish  the  voyage,  as 
expected.  The  sea-air  is  benefitmg  her 
greatly;  and,  unless  you  fivt  too  much,, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  enjoying 
the  trip." 

"  I  shall  do  Just  as  you  advise,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton ;  but,  of  course,  I  shall  be  intolerably 
anxious.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  keep  with  you ;  but  that  must  be 
done  which  is  best  for  all." 

"  You  could  do  me  no  good  by  remain- 
ing with  me ;  the  only  thing  to  be  gained 
is,  that  you  would  be  out  of  your  suspense 
sooner.  But,  I  assure  you,  you  ought  to 
rejoice  and  feel  light-hearted  in  view  of  so 
soon  learning  the  one  fact  most  important 
to  us — the  hiding-place  of  that  man. 
Think  you  I  would  wish  delay?  No. 
I'm  sure  of  my  man,  or  I  should  not  take 
this  unexpected  step.  How  curious  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  I  It  seems  as  if 
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I  receiyed  help  outside  of  myself.  I  was 
vexed  to  hear  that  we  were  to  be  delayed 
at  Acapulco,  and  now  this  has  proven  our 
salvation." 

God  Grant  you  are  in  the  right,  Mr. 
Burton." 

"God  grant  it  Do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  fail,  Richard.  Tou  have  reason 
to  be  doubly  cheerful  Don't  you  trust 
mer 

"  As  much—more,  tiian  any  person  on 
earth." 

"  Be  true  to  your  part,  then ;  take  good 
care  of  my  child — meet  me  at  the  isthmus 
— that  is  your  whole  duty." 

"But,  Mr.  Burton,  do  you  not  place 
yourself  in  danger  ?  Are  you  not  incur- 
ring risks  which  you  ought  to  share  with 
others?  Can  I  go  on,  idle  and  prosper- 
ous, leaving  you  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  a  journey  like 
yours  r* 

**  I  wish  it  There  may  be  a  little,  per- 
sonal risk ;  but  not  more,  perhaps,  tlian  I 
incur  every  day  of  my  Ufa  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know,"  he  added,  gayly,  "  that 
I  lead  a  charmed  life.  Malice  and  re- 
venge have  followed  me  in  a  hundred 
cUflgpises—six  times  I  liave  escaped  pois- 
oned food  prepared  for  me ;  several  times, 
infernal  machines,  packed  to  resemble 
elegant  pcesentSi  have  been  sent  to  me; 
thrice  I  have  turned  upon  the  assassin, 
.whose  arm  was  raised  to  strike— but  I 
have  come  unscathed  out  of  all  dauger, 
to  quietly  pursue  the  path  to  which  a  vivid 
sense  of  duty  calls  me.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  going  to  tail  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  cases  in  which  I  have  ever 
interested  myselC  No,  no,  Richard;  I 
ei\]oy  the  work— the  sense  of  danger  adds 
to  its  importance.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  As  I  liave  said,  God  willing, 
I  will  meet  you  at  the  isthmus.  If  I  do 
not  keep  my  appointment,  then  you  may 
know  that  harm  has  come  to  me ;  and 
after  providing  for  the  safe  passage  home 
of  my  little  family,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
come  back  to  look  after  the  threads  of  the 
history  which  I  have  dropped.  The 
steamer  has  cast  anchor ;  I  must  get  my 
luggage  in  ahape  to  go  ashore." 


He  turned  away ;  but  presently  paused 
and  returned,  with  an  air  of  perplex* 
itys 

"  There  will  be  something  for  you  to  do, 
Richard.  I  had  foigotten  about  that  five* 
hundred-dollar  bUl,  which  certainly  went 
to  California  within  a  short  Wme  after  the 
robbery.  If  I  should  be'  mistaken,  after 
all— but  no  I  my  information  is  too  con- 
clusive— ^I  must  take  the  course,  now,  and 
if  I  am  on  the  wrong  track,  it  will  be  a. 
bad  business.  However,  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  think  so,"  he  added,  brighten* 
ing  again ;  "  but  it  will  do  no  harm  for 
you  to  take  a  lesson  in  my  art,  by  exercis- 
ing your  skill  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
that  bank-note.  In  doing  that,  you  may 
come  upon  evidence  which,  if  I  &il  here, 
may  be  turned  to  use." 

With  a  forebodhig  of  evil  I  looked  after 
him  as  he  descended  the  ladder  to  the 
lower  deck— form,  face  and  movementa 
expressing  the  indomitable  energy  which 
made  him  the  man  he  was. 

When  the  sun  sunk,  that  night,  into 
the  molten  waves  of  the  Pacific,  Lenore 
and  I  paced  the  deck  alone ;  and  as  she 
quietly  wiped  away  the  tears  which  fell 
at  the  sense  almost  of  desertion  which  her 
father's  sudden  departure  caused,  I  could 
hardly  cheer  her,  as  he  had  bidden  me^ 
for  I,  too,  felt  the  mehmcholy  isolation  of 
our  position— voyaging  to  a  strange  land 
in  the  wake  of  an  awftd  mysteiy. 


BERTHA. 

A LILY  sweet,  superb  and  white, 
Filled  and  overflow'd  with  light — 
Clear  water  in  a  silver  bowl — 
This  is  Bertha,  body  and  soul 

The  richest  rose  that  ever  grew, 
Thrilled  with  sunlight,  filled  with  dew ; 
By  its  own  sweetness  half-oppress*d, 
This  is  the  heart  in  Bertha^s  breast 

0,  would  that  I  might  build  a  bower 
Befitthig  this  fiiir  human  flower  1 
Amaranths  and  passion-flowers  should 
twine 

Its  arches  proud,  were  Bortha  mine. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  PORTUGAL. 

THERE  were  three  of  us  seated  roand 
the  stove,  smoking  oar  pipes,  in  this 
good  city  of  New  York,  a  few  nights  ago. 
The  wind  whistled  shrillj  outside;  a 
oold,  biting  north-easter.  The  rain  l)at- 
feered  against  the  windows,  and  the  bleak, 
winterly  weather  outude  'served  but  to 
enhance  our  sense  of  the  comfort  of  a 
dry  cover,  a  warm  fire,  and  a  cosy  pipe. 
Still,  the  time  seemed  to  drag  on  slowly 
and  hang  heavily  on  our  hands.  Once 
or  twice  one  of  my  oompanioas,  a  Over- 
man, nodded  on  his  chair  tilted'up  against 
the  wall ;  his  pipe,  a  long-stemmed,  large- 
bowled  meerschaum,  fell  quietly  on  his 
lap,  and  he  seemed  about  to  resign  himself 
Boporifically  to  his  fate,  when,  rousing  up 
with  a  start,  he  exclaimed : 

'*  Hollo  I  Mends,  I  was  nearly  asleep. 
This  won't  do.  Gome,  let  each  of  us,  in 
turn,  tell  an  adventure — something  which 
has  happened  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
li£9 — and  thus  try  to  keep  awake." 

He,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  inclined  to  nod,  for  my  Mend 
and  myself  had  both  been  "on  our 
thought  intent,'*  and  I  was  far  away  in 
other  lands,  amid  bygone  scenes,  in  sun- 
ny climes,  and  mentally  holding  converse 
with  distant  friends. 

We  two,  however,  readily  agreed  to 
his  proposition,  and  having  drawn  lots 
Who  should  begin  first,  which  lot  fitlling 
upon  me,  I  forthwith  commenced  with 
what  was  then  uppermost  in  my  thoughts ; 
and  now  send  forth  to  the  readers  of 
Beadles  MmUMy  what  I  then  narrated 
as  a  true  mcident  in  my  past  life,  and 
which  I  have  entitled  as  above : 

In  the  spring  of  1854, 1  happened  to 
visit  Lisbon— one  of  those  cities  where 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'' 
Seen  from  the  Tagoa  the  city  looks  fine, 
dean  and  well  bulk.  The  castle  of 
Belem  is  a  perfeot  little  gem  of  architec- 
ture; and  the  yet  unfinished  palace  of 
the  king,  the  palace  of  Ihe  Necessidades, 
has  a  very  imposing  appearance,  on  the 
hQls  behind  Lisbon.  As  we  lay  opposite 
the  dty,  and  saw  the  houses  rising,  ter- 
race above  terrace,  and  glittering  in 
their  white  dress,  I  thought  Lisbon  a 


place  sadly  maligned,  for  I  had  heard 
much  of  its  dut  and  filth.  My  first  land- 
ing set  fbrever  to  rest  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Narrow,  overhanging  streets, 
where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrates, 
filled  with  dirt  and  garbage,  everywhere 
prevailed.  There  is  but  one  good  street 
in  the  city,  that  leading  from  the  quay 
through  Black  Horse  square  to  the  low- 
er or  principal  Pra^a.  The  principal 
and  best  hotel  there  is  called  the  Bragan- 
za,  after  the  royal  family,  whose  proper- 
ty I  believe  it  is.  Here  I  stayed  for 
several  days,  and  found  there  the  once 
celebrated  Lola  Monies,  then  playing  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Heald. 

However,  it  is  not  about  Lisbon  I  am 
going  to  write,  though  the  introduction 
to  my  tale  has  it  for  the  first  scene  of 
my  adventure.    In  tb is  wise: 

I  arrived  at  the  hotel  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  and,  after  partaking  of  some 
Lisbon  wine  and  biscuits,  ordered  dinner 
for  five  o'clock  for  myself  and  a  friend 
who  was  with  me  (an  officer  of  one  of 
Admutil  Chads'  squadron  of  H.  B.  Maj- 
esty's fleet  then  lying  in  the  Tagus).  We 
sauntered  out  to  see  the  city.  Descend- 
ing  the  hill  on  which  the  Bn^^nza  is  built^ 
we  made  our  way,  after  several  inqni* 
ries,  to  the  Pra^a.  Here  we  walked  up 
and  down  for  two  or  three  hours,  listen* 
ing  to  a  brass  band  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Portuguese  regiments,  at  that  time 
in  the  city. 

A  little  before  five,  we  made  our  way 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  found  dinner  most 
punctually  ready.  A  very  good  dinner 
it  was,  well  got  up  and  well  served  by 
a  smart,  active  waiter,  who  professed  to 
speak  "Anglis,"  but  whose  whole  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  consisted  in 
the  words, "  yes  sare,"  **  no  sare,"  "  bred," 
"  vater,"  and  "  ver  goot."  However,  as. 
I  had  sufficient  smattering  of  Portuguese 
to  make  myself  understood  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  as  I  had,  moreover,  my  own 
servant  with  me,  a  Portuguese  boy  named 
Manuel,  my  burroqueira,  whom  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Madeira,  and 
who  knew  somewhat  of  English,  we  got 
on  very  well.  During  dinner,  our 
thoughts  and  attention  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  good  things  set  before 
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08  to  pay  inach  attention  to  the  other 
occapants  of  the  room,  which  waa  a  Isige^ 
second-story  apartment,  with  four  win- 
dows, and  a  balcony  outside,  overlooking 
the  Tagufl — apparently  the  public  taUe  d 
manger. 

It  was  not,  then,  until  after  the  cloth 
had  been  removed,  and  a  bottle  of  light 
Lisbon  wine,  with  fruit,  and  a  tray  of  ci- 
gars, brought  in,  that  my  fiiend — whom 
I  will  call  Sherrard — ^and  myself  began 
to  look  around  and  notice  who  else  was 
in  the  room  besides  ourselves. 

Seated  at  a  small  table  next  to  us, 
were  two  Portuguese  gentlemen.  The 
elder,  a  stout,  portly  person  in  a  Qenend's 
uniform,  in  dose  and  earnest  converse 
with  a  young  and  handsome  fellow 
in  plain  clothes,  who  might  have  been 
about  twenQr  three  or  twenty  four  years 
old.  Thehr  conversation  was  carried  on, 
sometimes  in  Portuguese,  and  occasionally 
in  French.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  were  very  frequently  di- 
rected toward  us,  and  rested  most  frequent- 
ly upon  myselC  It  might  be  my  dress 
pusszled  him,  for  I  had  on  for  comfort's 
sake  a  short,  black-silk  cassock,  black 
trowsers,  and,  being  a  clergyman,  a  white 
muslin  stock;  and  Manud*s  constantly 
addressing  me  as  Padre  might  also  have 
reached  his  ears. 

My  friend  left  me,  about  ten  o'clock, 
to  return  on  board  ship ;  and,  as  it  was 
a  beautifril  moonlight  night,  I  went  out 
on  the  balcony  to  smoke  a  cigar  before 
retiring  for  the  night.  The  waters  of 
the  Tagus  rolled  glittering  below  me, 
and  the  ships  lay  like  so  many  huge 
leviathans,  every  now  and  then  glisten- 
ing with  their  guns  beneath  the  moon's 
rays.  Boats,  with  their  swallow-winged 
shaped  suls,  and  eye -painted  prows, 
glided  up  and  down,  like  some  large 
bird,  silent  and  noiseless,  on  the  waters. 
As  I  gazed,  my  attention  wrapped  up  in 
the  scene  before  me,  my  cigar  went  out 
I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  a  soft 
Portuguese  voice,  saying : 

Pardon  me,  idr,  but  may  I  o£for  yon 
another  light  r 

The  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen 
was  standing  near  me.  I  thanked  him 
and  accepted  his  offer.   This  served  as 
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a  sort  of  introduction,  and  he  began  to 
talk — ^first,  however,  asking  me  whether 
I  preferred  to  converse  in  Portuguese  or 
French,  regretting  his  inability  to  do  so 
in  English.  As  I  was  much  more  at 
home  in  French,  I  chose  it,  and  we 
stood  smoking,  and  chatting  together  for 
above  an  hour.  Finding  this  was  my 
first  visit  to  Portugal,  he  very  politely 
offered,  next  morning,  to  go  over  Lisbon 
with  me,  and  show  me  whatever  he 
thought  worth  seeing.  I,  of  course, 
consented,  and  we  thereupon  separated 
for  the  night,  furthermore  agreeing  to 
breakfkst  together  in  the  morning. 

On  coming  down-stairs  next  morning, 
I  found  the  room  empty,  and  a  table 
set  for  break&st  for  two.  While  wait- 
ing for  it  to  be  served,  I  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony,  and  there  found  my  acquain- 
tance of  the  previous  night  smoldng  a 
cigar  and  watching  the  movements  on 
board  the  men-of-war.  *  He  was  very 
agreeable,  and,  expressing  a  wish  to  visit 
a  British  man-of-war,  I  offered,  after  we 
had  seen  the  city,  to  take  him  over  the 
largest,  the  Britannia,  a  180-gun  ship, 
and  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Chads. 
To  this  he  agreed. 

At  break&st  he  smilingly  said  : 

"  We  do  not  yet  know  each  others* 
names ;  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself  as  Don  Retro  de  TArles,  and 
may  I  ask  yours  f 

Mine,"  I  replied,  is  Heribert  Chan- 
ning ;  Manuel  calls  me  Padre  Channing, 
or  Padre  Herbert" 

**  You  are  a  priest,"  he  queried,  "  are 
you  notf"  glancing-  at  the  same  time  at 
a  ring  on  my  finger — a  black  onyx  with 
a  white  cross  cut  on  it — and  then  at  my 
dress. 

**  Certainly,"  I  replied ;  and  so  I  call- 
ed myself,  although  I  was  a  clergyman 
in  priest's  orders,  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England,  and  nol- 
what  he  evidently  took  me  for,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Little  could  I  foresee  to 
what  this  mistake  would  lead. 

Breakfiist  over,  I  told  Manuel  he  might 
amuse  himself  as  he  chose  for  the  day ; 
and  then,  each  of  ns  lighting  a  dgar, 
Don  Pietro  and  myself  imder  his  guid- 
ance, started  out 
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He  first  took  me  to  the  upper  Pra9a, 
ftom  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  city ;  then,  paseing 
through  sereral  streets,  we  stopped  be- 
fore a  laige  church,  the  doors  of  which 
stood  wide  open.  Entering,  I  involun- 
tarily dipped  my  fingers  in  the  small 
yase  of  consecrated  water,  and  marked 
myself  with  a  cross.  My  mother  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  had  been  so 
used  to  do  so  when  I  went  with  her  to 
her  church,  that  the  habit  still  remained 
with  me.  A  peculiar  smile  flitted  over 
Don  Retro's  face  as  I  did  so.  The 
church  was  a  laige  and  fanposing  build- 
ing. At  the  further  end,  near  the  high 
altar,  where  several  priests  were  kneel- 
ing, was  a  huge  mass  of  black  drapery, 
and  a  coffin  containing  the  remains  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Portugal  In  a  small 
dde  cliapel,  on  the  left  hand  side,  going 
into  the  church,  and  inclosed  with  large, 
massive  doors  of  some  dark  wood,  were 
three  beautifhl  mosaics,  the  figures  as 
large  as  life,  and,  being  three  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Savior,  they  had  all 
the  finish  of  the  most  beautifiil  oil  paint- 
ings^ Theae  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  mosaics  in  the  world, 
and  are  prized  accordingly. 

After  leaving  the  church,  we  strolled 
for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  ci^ ; 
then,  taking  a  boat,  we  pulled  alongside 
the  Britannia,  where  we  lunched.  Hav- 
ing thoroughly  seen  the  ship,  we  return- 
ed to  land,  and  arrived  at  the  Braganza 
in  time  for  dinner.  After  dinner  we. 
both  went  to  the  opera  and  saw  Otello. 
Returning  home,  we  lingered  some  time 
on  the  balcony,  smoking  our  cigars. 

Don  Pietro  then  told  me  this  was  the 
last  day  of  his  stay  in  Lisbon,  as  he  in- 
tended next  morning  starting  for  his 
country  seat,  a  small  village  called  Bu- 
ona  Vista,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
nmning  between  Lisbon  and  Baragoesa. 

^  K  you  go  to  see  Cintra  and  Mafhi, 
which  I  recommend  you  to  do,*'  said  he, 
*  and  like  to  penetrate  into  a  wild  and 
unf^uented  part  of  Portugal,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  offer  such  hospi- 
tality as  my  poor  house  can  afford.'* 

On  this  understanding  we  parted  next 
moniDg.    I  had  intended  taking  the 


first  opportunity  of  going  to  Oporto  to 
see  some  English  friends;  but,  finding 
no  vessel  was  likely  to  leave  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  I  resolved  to  visit  both  Cin- 
tra  and  Mafra,  and,  if  possible,  push  on 
and  spend  a  day  at  Buona  Vista. 

That  night,  before  going  to  bed,  I  sent 
for  Manuel,  telling  him  to  have  ready  a 
couple  of  mules  next  morning,  as  I 
should  want  him  to  go  with  me  for  a 
day  or  two's  excursion  into  the  country. 
Accordingly,  I  found  all  ready  next  day 
for  a  start.  I  did  not  intend  carrymg 
with  me- much  money;  indeed,  I  had 
not  much  to  cany,  and  almost  doubted 
having  sufficient  to  pay  all  my  expenaea 
But,  as  I  was  daily  in  expectation  of 
remittances  from  England,  and  as  I  had  * 
an  order  for  fifty  pounds  in  my  desk, 
from  a  friend  in  Madeira,  on  his  agent 
in  Lisbon,  to  use  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, I  felt  quite  easy  on  that  score.  I 
had  Just  mounted  my  mule,  and  Wfis 
about  to  start,  when  an  English  lad, 
named  Murray,  son  of  the  British  con- 
sul, entered  Uie  inn-yard  and  stopped 
me.  He  told  me  his  fiftther  had  this 
morning  received  my  expected  remit- 
tances, and  wished  to  send  back  to  Eng- 
land, by  return  of  mail,  my,  receipts. 
Accordingly  I  rode  down  to  the  consu- 
lar office,  and  receiving  the  money,  and 
signing  the  receipts,  I  put  the  money  in 
my  pocket  and  rode  off.  I  was  sorry  I 
did  not  leave  the  money,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  in  Mr.  Murray's  hands. 
This  thought  came  to  me  after  I  had 
ridden  a  few  miles  from  Lisbon,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  do  so  conveniently,  and 
so  I  rode  on. 

Of  Cintra,  its  Moorish  remains  and 
beautifiil  scenery :  of  Mafra,  and  its  pal- 
ace, it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak.  I 
was  more  than  pleased  with  Cintra  and 
its  neighborhood.  I  spent  that  day  and 
night  there^  The  next  morning  I  in- 
quired of  the  landlord  if  he  knew  the 
road  to  Buona  Vista  and  Don  Pietro  de 
r  Aries.  With  an  indescribable  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  he  said  he  knew  the 
road  to  the  place  and  had  heard  of  Don 
Pietro.  I  told  him  to  direct  Manuel, 
and  then,  after  breakfast,  we  started. 

The  road  for  the  first  ten  miles  led  us 
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along  the  sea,  which  glittered  and  shone 
^  in  a  thousand  dimpled  wrinkles  beneath 
a  bright  and  somewhat  hot  san.  We 
then  turned  inland;  the  road,wfaich  seem- 
ed a  mere  bridle-path,  led  along  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills,  which  gradually  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  mountains  the  fur- 
ther we  proceeded.  We  had  ridden 
about  ten  miles  fhrther  when  we  came 
to  a  stop.  Two  paths  were  before  us ; 
which  was  the  right  one  ?  Neither  of 
us  knew.  Somewhat  annoyed,  I  dis- 
mounted, and  sitting  down  on  a  large 
stobe  sheltered  by  a  cork-tree  I  puUe^ 
out  my  pipe  and  began  to  smoke,  deter- 
mined to  halt  for  an  hour  or  so  and  al- 
low the  mules  to  browse  on  the  short 
grass  growing  on  the  hills,  and  hoping 
that,  meanwhile,  some  chance  passer-by 
would  direct  us  to  the  right  path.  I  had 
nearly  exhausted  my  stock  of  patience, 
and  was  just  about  to  mount  and  take 
my  chance,  when  we  heard  a  voice  sing- 
ing, and,  presently  saw  a  muleteer  with  a 
long  string  of  mules  in  single  file,  com- 
ing toward  us. 

Of  him  Manuel  inquired  the  way, 
asking  him  at  the  same  time  how  far  we 
were  from  the  place  f  He  directed  us 
to  keep  the  upper  path,  which  seemed  to 
lead  up  into  tlie  hills,  and  told  us  if  we 
pushed  on  we  could  arrive  about  night- 
&11.  Not  wishing  to  be  belated,  espe- 
cially as  he  told  us  ftirther  he  had  met 
three  wolves  and  that  we  might  &11  in 
with  more,  we  both  thanked  him,  and 
diggmg  our  spurs  into  the  mules  started 
off  at  a  pretty  smart  pace. 

In  silence  we  rode  on  together,  Man- 
uel keeping  close  beside  me — at  which 
I  did  not  feel  sorry,  for  I  must  confess 
I  had  no  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  wolves  unarmed  as  I  was,  and  re- 
gretted I  had  not  brought  a  paur  of  pistols 
with  me  which  I  had  left  at  the  hotel  in 
Lisbon.  Manuel  had  a  pair  with  him, 
and  proffered  me  one  of  them,  but,  as  I 
knew  he  was  a  much  better  shot  than 
myself  I  declined,  making  him  ride  di- 
rectly ahead  of  me. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  ride,  always 
going  up,  ever  up,  Jsve  came  to  the  ruins 
of  a  deserted  village — a  few  huts  tum- 
bling down  with  age  and  deoay— one  or 
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two  orange-trees,  fruitless,  and  a  few 
stunted  olive-bushes  worn  out  witli  age 
and  neglect  Here,  however,  we  halted 
for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  mules  to 
drink,  as  well  as  ourselves,  from  a  small 
brook  that  came  tumbling  over  the  rocks, 
and  crossing  the  path,  fell  into  a  dark 
pool  &r  down  below  us.  We  next  came 
to  a  cork  wood,  through  which  the  path 
led ;  emerging  from  this,  we  came  to  a 
deep  ravine,  and  the  road  became  so  nar- 
row and  steep,  that  despite  the  well- 
known  sure-footedness  of  the  mule,  I 
preferred  to  get  off  and  walk,  or  rather 
slide,  down  it,  Manuel  riding  and  leading 
my  mule.  We  reached  the  bottom  in 
safety  and  commenced  climbing  the  op- 
posite side.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  the 
top  the  sun  was  on  the  vei^e  of  the  west- 
ern horizon,  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  moon  I  uiged  once  more  my  animal 
to  its  greatest  speed,  which,  tired  as  it  was, 
was  no  faster  than  a  Jog-trot  In  great 
fear  of  having  to  spend  the  night  out  on 
the  hills,  we  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road 
and  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on 
a  small,  scattered  village  lying  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  large  house  or 
castle,  whitewashed,  glittered  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  its  top.  In^ 
quiring  of  a  lad  if  this  were  Buona  Vista, 
and  finding  it  was,  we  pushed  on  up 
the  hill  to  the  castle. 

Arriving  at  the  gate  of  a  laige  court- 
yard, which  surrounded  the  building, 
Manuel  dismounted,  and  pulled  an  iron 
chain,  which  rung  a  loud-toned  bdL 
We  waited  a  short  time,  when  the  gate 
was  opened  and. we  both  rode  into  the 
yard.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  if  Don 
Pietro  was  at  home,  Hie  servant  replied 
that  he  had  gone  out  but  was  expected 
to  return  every  moment  He  and  Man-, 
uel  led  the  mules  to  the  stables,  while 
I  betook  myself  to  the  entrance-door,  at 
which  I  saw  another  servant  standing. 
He  led  me  into  a  large  room,  dimly  light- 
ed by  the  flickering  flames  of  a  wood- 
fire  laid  on  the  hearth. 

Drawing  a  large  chair  opposite  the  fire, 
he  left  me,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  biscuits,  and 
then,  lighting  an  old-fashioned  silver 
lamp,  asked  me  If  I  wished  aught  else  f 
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and,  on  my  answering  in  the  negative, 
again  he  retired. 

Very  shortly  afterward,  I  heard  a 
noise  in  the  court-yard,  and  concluded 
it  was  Don  Pietro,  returning.  I  was 
right  in  my  conjecture,  for  ere  long  he 
came  into  the  room,  looking  worn  and 
jaded  as  if  he  had  had  a  hard  day's 
work.  His  clothes,  also,  were  all  trayel- 
Btained,  as  if  he  had  been  crossing  some 
river. 

He  looked  rather  surprised,  and  yet 
I  could  but  think  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
for  a  moment  flashed  across  his  face. 

I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  man  amiy  and 
the  pleasure  is  all  the  greater  from  bemg 
unexpected,  for  I  feared  yon  would  not 
be  able  to  come  here  until  your  return 
from  Oporto,  whither  I  think  I  heard 
you  say  you  thought  of  going ;  I  am 
veiy  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  to  receive 
yon,  but  I  was  forced  to  go  and  see  a 
brother  of  mine^  who,  they  told  me,  was 
dying.  He  lives  some  distance  off,  and 
I  have  had  to  remove  him  by  slow  and 
easy  stages  here,  so  as  to  be  under  my 
own  eye,  for  I  could  not  very  well  leave 
home  just  now.  Will  you  kindly  ex- 
cuse me  while  I  retire  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, which  will  soon  be  served  ?  I  will 
send  a  servant  to  show  yon  your  room. 
Yon  will  find  your  thhigs  already  there." 
Thus  saying,  he  went  out. 

Presently,  the  same  servant  I  had  be- 
fore seen  came  in  with  a  small  lamp  in  iiis 
hand.  I  got  up  and  followed  him  up  a 
wide  staircase,  the  hand-rails  of  which 
were  of  some  dark,  carved  wood.  The 
ceiling  overhead  was  covered  with  fres- 
coes, representing  an  assemblage  of  the 
Greek  gods  on  Mount  Olympus.  The 
walls,  as  we  went  up,  were  hung  with 
portraits,  no  doubt  those  of  the  family. 
I  was  shown  into  a  large,  old-fashioned 
room,  hung  round  with  tapestry,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Paul, 
the  figures  all  larger  than  life.  As  we 
entered,  the  draught  from  the  open  win- 
dow and  opening  door  swayed  them  to 
and  fro,  giving  the  figures  a  weirdlike 
appearance,  as  if  all  were  in  motion  and 
stirring  about  the  walls.  A  large  fire  of 
logs  flickered  and  glowed  on  the  wide; 
old-fashioned  stone  hearth. 
Vol.  IL— 3. 


^  Is  the  room  said  to  be  hauntedf^'  I  half 
jokingly  asked  the  servant  as  he  put 
down  the  light  and  closed  the  window. 

"  Si,  seflor,"  he  replied,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course,  and  nothing  to  be  sur- 
prised at,  or  troubled  about  "  Is  there 
aught  else  your  reverence  desires?" 

"  Thank  you,  no." 

He  left  me.  I  had  not  time  to  look 
round  the  room  then,  and  finding  the 
change  of  clothes  I  had  brought  with 
me  all  aired  and  laid  out,  ready  for  dress- 
ing, I  quickly  put  them  on,  and  had  bare- 
ly finished  when  I  heard  a  gong  sound- 
ing in  the  hall.  Concluding  this  was 
the  signal  for  dinner,  I  made  my  way 
down.  Don  Pietro  was  waiting  for  me. 
Only  our  two  selves  were  to  dine,  as  the 
table  was  laid  but  for  two. 

I  am  a  bachelor,"  he  said  as  we  seat- 
M  ourselves,  and  my  brother  is  far  too 
ill  to  leave  his  room ;  I  hope,  however, 
my  company  alone  will  not  be  disagreea- 
ble, for  we  have  no  near  neighbors  that  I 
could  have  asked  to  meet  you,  even  had 
I  had  the  time  to  do  so." 

He  gave  me  an  excellent  dinner,  all  the 
more  acceptable  after  my  long  and  hun- 
gry ride,  and  he  himself  kept  up  a  per- 
petual flow  of  talk,  in  a  pleasant,  chatty 
way.  Dinner  over,  and  the  cloth  remov- 
ed, the  servants  placed  two  bottles  of 
wine,  one  of  port  and  one  of  sherry 
(such  as  I  have  seldom  tasted,  even  in 
Spain  and  Portugal),  and  a  box  of  cigars, 
and  then  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Ihey  were  gone,  Don  Pie- 
tro's  manner  suddenly  changed.  He  be- 
came fitful,  moody  and  reserved.  In 
silence  we  both  smoked,  he  looking  at 
the  fire  near  which  we  were  seated — ^tlie 
wine  and  cigars  having  been  placed  on  a 
small  stand,  and  put  near  the  fire.  A 
sudden  gleam,  every  now  and  then, 
lightened  up  his  countenance,  but, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  or  of 
gratified  malice  and  hatred,  I  could  not 
tell,  so  short-lived  was  tlie  expression — 
a  lightning's  flash  in  a  clouded  sky,  in- 
stantaneous, and  then  leaving  all  darker 
than  before  from  the  sudden  nnd  unex- 
pected glare.  At  first,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  he  was  annoyed  at  my  sudden 
acceptance  of  his  invitation,  and  half 
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regretted  that  I  had  ooma  And  yet,  it 
could  not  be  that,  for  I  could  not  well 
mistake  his  look  of  satisfiiction  when  he 
first  saw  me  there. 

The  solution  of  the  mysteiy  came 
quite  soon  enough. 

After  we  had  smoked  some  time  in  si- 
lence, his  mood  suddenly  again  changed, 
and  he  became  as  chatty  and  lively  as 
before.  He  told  me  of  many  adTentures 
they  had  with  wolves,  and  many  narrow 
escapes  from  them. 

His  conversation  then  came  back  to 
his  own  house,  and  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  my  room  ? 

I  told  him  I  had  not  time  to  look  well 
around  it,  but  that  the  tapestried  hang- 
ings gave  it  a  somber  and  ghost-like  look. 

He  laughed,  and  added,  that,  from 
time  immemorial  it  was  said  to  be  haunt- 
ed, as  all  such  rooms  are ;  **  but  yon,"  lie 
remarked  more  gravely,  **  as  a  servant 
of  God,  can  have  no  fear,  or  ought  not 
to  have ;  moreover,  to  set  any  fears  you 
might  entertain  at  rest,  I  have  very  of- 
ten slept  in  it  myself,  and  never  yet  saw 
aught  worse  than  myself  in  it" 

Shortly  after  we  separated  for  the 
night,  he  first  showing  the  way  to  the 
room.  Tarrying  there  a  few  minutes  he 
then  left,  wishing  me  a  good  night^s 
rest  and  pleasant  sleep.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  more  carefully  examined  the 
room.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  large 
and  old-fashioned  apartment,  lighted  by 
a  large  bay  window  draped  with  heavy 
green  silken  hangings.  In  an  alcove, 
opposite  the  window  and  corresponding 
to  it  in  shape,  was  a  four-posted  bed, 
cortained  with  the  same  colored  hang- 
ings. Around  the  walls,  the  tapestry — 
now  still,  and  now  again  gently,very  gen- 
tly swaying,  moved  by  some  draught  or 
other.  Just  sufficient  to  give  a  life-like 
motion  to  the  figures — ^made  all  seem 
strange — an  effect  fiirther  increased  by 
the  flickering  flame  of  the  fire,  that 
caused  first  one  figure  or  another,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  group,  to  appear  for 
a  moment,  bright,  dear,  and  plain,  only 
to  sink  back  the  next,  into  the  gloom. 

I  could  see  bat  one  door  into  the 
room,  that  by  which  we  had  entered. 
What  might  be  hid  behhid  the  tiie  tap- 
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estry,  doors  and  closets,  I  hardly  dared, 
(shall  I  confess  it?)  to  ascertain.  Feel- 
ing, however,  I  could  not  sleep  until  I 
had  looked  all  around,  I  was  Just  rising 
fh>m  my  comfortable  chair  before  the 
fire  to  do  so,  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  accompanied  with  the  voice  of  my 
host — I  opened  the  door  and  he  walk- 
ed in,  robed  in  a  long  dressing-gown. 

Pardon  me  for  again  intruding,"  he 
said,  **  but  I  forgot  to  ask  you  when  I  left 
have  you  any  amount  of  money,  a  watch, 
or  any  other  valuables  about  your  per- 
son ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  have  them 
in  my  charge  while  you  stay  here.  I 
can  not  be  responsible  for  my  servants, 
who  are  many  of  them  rude  mountain- 
eers, and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have 
them  in  my  own  possession." 

Somewhat  startied,  I  handed  over  to 
him  my  watch,  purse,  and  pocket-book. 
Taking  these,  he  again  left  me,  renewing 
his  wishes  for  a  pleasant  night 

After  he  had  gone,  I  locked  the  door 
and  then  set  again  to  work  to  inspect 
the  room.  I  lifted  all  the  arras  and 
found  behind  them  a  small  door  locked 
on  the  outride.  That  was  all.  Still  it 
troubled  me ;  I  should  have  felt  easier 
had  I  known  what  was  behind  it  and 
what  it  concealed,  or  whither  it  led. 
Finding,  however,  all  my  efforts  to  open 
it  ftnitiess,  I  was  fkin  to  desist,  and  be- 
took myself  to  my  chair  again,  half  de- 
termined to  sit  awake  the  whole  night — 
a  resolution  easier  formed  than  kept,  for 
I  soon  felt  the  influence  of  sleep  gradu- 
ally stealing  over  me.  Had  I  known 
where  to  find  my  servant  Manuel  I  would 
have  made  him  come  and  sleep  in  the 
room  with  his  pistols.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, too  late,  and  so,  uneasy,  and  with 
a  vague  feelhoig  of  disquietude,  I  undress- 
ed, and  sayhig  my  prayers,  betook,  or 
rather  tried  to  betake,  myself  to  rest 

I  got  into  bed  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  tossed  to  and  firo,  all  sorts  of  strange 
fimcies  pasdng  in  swift  succession 
through  my  brain.  The  Roman  soldiers 
on  the  tapestry  seemed  to  threaten  me 
with  their  weapons,  and  St  Paul,  hi- 
stead  of  addresdng  the  Athenians,  was 
holding  out  his  hand  toward  me  in  warn- 
ing and  menace. 
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At  length  I  sleptr — how  long  I  know 
not — a  broken,  tix^ubled  sleep,  full  of  hid- 
eous dreams  of  wolves  chasing  me, 
brigands  shooting  me,  and  treacherous 
landlords  ,  and  servants  murdering  me. 

I  was  roused  abruptly  by  a  heavy 
hand  shaking  me  by  the  shoulders.  In 
great  alarm,  I  leaped  up  to  find  two 
dark,  rough-looking  Portuguese  servants 
beside  my  bed.  Behind  them,  I  thought 
b  I  saw  the  figure  of  Don  Retro,  but  I 

could  not^be  sure. 

"  What  is  it  T  I  asked,  feeling  a  cold 
perspiration  oozing  out  of  the  pores .  of 
my  skin  and  bedewing  my  forehead. 
What^do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

WUl  sellor  the  Padre  be  so  good  as  to 
got  up  and  dress  Y*  was  the  answer. 

What  for  r  I  asked,  feeling  at  the 
same  time- my  utter  powerlessness  to  op- 
pose either  them  or  their  wishes. 

When  sefior  the  Padre  has  risen  and 
dressed  he  wiU  see  for  himself  what 
he  is  wanted  for.  There  is  no  hann  in- 
tended.** 

I  felt  I  must  comply,  and  accordingly 
got  out  of  bed  and  hurried  on  my  clothes. 
I  had  no  sooner  finished  dressing  than 
the  two  seized  me,  and  blindfolding  me 
led  me  out  of  the  room,  not  by  the  door 
I  had  entered,  but  through  that  under 
the  arras,  for  I  felt  them  touch  my  head 
*  as  I  passed,  and  a  cold  breath  of  air 

swept  my  cheeks  as  if  we  were  going 
down  a  long  passage. 

At  length  they  stopped,  and  nnband- 
aging  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  in  what 
evidently  was  a  small  chapel.  Here,  a 
strange  sight  met  my  astonished  and  be- 
wUdered  gaze,  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
glare  of  light  from  the  candles  on  the 
small  altar. 

On  the  steps,  leading  up  to  the  altar, 
was  a  litter,  and  lying  on  it,  a  young 
man  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. Standing  near  him,  were 
Don  Pietro  and  a  young  lady  vailed 
from  head  to  foot,  and  Judghig  from  the 
emotion  which  every  now  and  then  shook 
her  frame,  and  the  half-stifled  sobs  I 
heard,  she  was  weeping  bitterly.  A 
little  fidrther  oft,  was  the  elderly  gentle^ 
man  I  had  seen  in  Lisbon  talking  with 
Don  Pietro,  and  who  still  had  on  a  Gen- 


eral's undress,  and  an  elderly  lady  in 
black,  who  looked  like  the  superior  of 
some  religious  house. 

As  soon  as  I  had  taken  in,  as  well  as 
1  could  in  the«short  glance  allowed  me, 
the  details  of  this  strange  picture,  Don 
Pietro  thus  addressed  me : 

*^  Will  monsiQur  the  priest  be  so  good 
as  to  many,  now,  and  at  once,  my 
brother  there  and  this  yoimg  lady  in  the 
presence  of  these  two,  her  guardians  V* 

Shocked  and  frightened  at  the  scrape 
I  felt  I  had  got  into,J[  attempted,  to  ex- 
plain : 

^  Mais,  monsieur  le  oomte,  Je  ne  suis 
pas  un  pr^  catholique  de  T^lise  de 
Rome."  (But,  sir  count,  I  am  not  a 
Romish  priest) 

Here  he  stopped  me.  **Nimporte, 
vous  Tavez  dit,  et  Je  le  crois;  com- 
mencez,  s'il  vous  plait."  (It  matters  not, 
you  have  said  it^  and  I  believe  it ;  be- 
gin, if  you  please.) 

"Mais—"  (But) 

^  Mais  non,  commencez;  voiU  le  livre 
pour  la  c^monie."  (But,  no,  begin ;  see, 
here  is  the  book  for  the  ceremony.) 

What  could  I  do  f  Again  I  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  again  interrupted  with 
a  gesture  so  violent  that  I  was  forced  to 
proceed. 

Are  you  her  guardians  T  I  turned 
and  asked  the  old  General  and  the  lady. 

"  We  are,  as  truly  as  you  believe  in 
the  God  you  serve,"  was  the  answer 
from  both. 

And  then,  turning  to  the  young  lady 
herself,  I  asked : 

**  Aie  you  willing  it  should  be  so  f" 

A  sob,  at  first,  was  my  only  answer; 
at  length,  a  faint  voice  said : 
I  am ;  proceed." 

Still,  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  so  I 
turned  to  Don  Pietro*s  brother. 

"Is  this,  too,  your  wish  ?" 
It  is,"  was  the  faint  reply ;    for  the 
love  of  God,  be  quick — ^I  die." 

With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart,  and  at- 
tempting once  more  to  explain,  but  in 
vain,  I  opened  the  book,  and  performed, 
in  Latin,  the  service,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  I  had  ended,  the  old  Gen- 
eral and  the  lady  led  the  young  one 
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vreepiog  away,  the  first,  howeyer,  stoop- 
ing  down  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  tlie 
damp,  cold  foreliead  of  lier  dying  husband. 

"  May  I  go  back  to  my  room  now  ?" 
I  asked.  * 

**  Pas  encore,"  (not  yet,)  replied  Don 
Pietro.  **  Will  monsienr  the  priest  be  so 
good  as  first  to  enter  the  mairiage  in  the 
fkmily  registry^  and  then  administer  the 
last  rites  to  my  poor  brother." 

Making  a  sign,  an  old  servant  I  had 
not  noticed,  brought  me  a  small  folio 
parchment  volume,  and,  while  I  was 
writing  out  the  necessary  forms,  Don 
Pietro  brought  back  the  three  who  had 
Just  gone  out,  who,  signing  their  names, 
again  retired.  With  no  small  difficulty 
we  got  the  dying  man  to  make  the  mark 
of  a  cross  opposite  his  name,  and  having 
done  this,  he  sunk  back  and  fainted 
away. 

A  little  wine  having  been  given  to  him, 
he  somewhat  revived ;  and  I  proceeded 
with  the  last  rites  for  the  dying.  Don 
Pietro  would  not  allow  him  to  confess 
aught,  even  had  he  been  able.  After 
absolution  and  extreme  unction  had  been 
administered,  a  strange,  strange  look 
passed  between  the  two  brothers,  but, 
whether  of  love  or  of  hate,  whether  of 
satisfaction  or  otherwise,  I  could  not  then, 
and  never  have  since  been  able  to  tell. 

"Mas  vale  tarde  que  nunca,"  (better 
late  than  never)  said  Don  Pietro,  with  a 
smile  full  of  hidden  meaning,  hidden  at 
least  from  me,  but  evidently  well  under- 
stood by  his  brother,  who  made  one  des- 
perate effort  to  rise,  and,  with  a  groan, 
sunk  back  again,  never  more  to  rise  on 
earth,  for,  with  that  groan,  his  soul  floated 
away,  away,  to  explore  the  unknown 
secrets  of  the  other  world. 

Again  I  was  bandaged  as  before,  and 
led  back  to  my  room.  When  there,  I 
threw  myself  into  the  chair,  and  felt  as 
if  all  I  had  seen  or  done  was  but  a  dream, 
and  I  not  yet  fUlIy  awake.  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  the  rest  of  the  night 
(or  rather  morning)  until  day  broke. 

I  was  fiiUy  determined  to  start  back 
for  Lisbon  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could, 
or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  they  would  allow 
me,  for  I  more  than  feared  they  would 
try  to  detain  me. 
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At  breakfast  time,  a  servant  came  to 
ask  me  whether  I  would  go  down,  or 
have  it  sent  to  my  room,  adding  that 
Don  Pietro  wished  particularly  to  see 
me.  I  asked  if  he  were  alone,  and  on 
the  servant's  answering  yes,  I  went  down 
to  him.  After  breakfast,  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Don  Pietro.  I  veiy 
earnestly  told  him  who  and  what  I  was, 
and  my  serious  doubts  of  what  I  had 
done  the  previous  night  being  considered 
as  binding  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

"  You  are  a  priest,  however,"  he  said, 

of  the  Episcopal  Church." 

I  shewed  him  my  ordination  parch- 
ments, and  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders : 

"Cela  suffit  Lalssez-le  passer." 
(That  suffices.  Let  it  pass.)  "  It  is  done 
now,  and  I  have  gained  my  end :  the 
least  said,  the  soonest  mended.  Hark 
you,  my  friend,  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
wherefore  of  all  our  proceedings  last 
night ;  there  are  secrets  In  all  families, 
and  this  is  one  of  ours.  I  trust  to  your 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  your  duty  as 
a  priest  of  the  church,  tp  reveal  naught 
of  what  has  passed ;  at  least,  as  long  as 
you  are  in  the  country.  Will  you  do 
me  the  great  favor  of  staying  with  me 
to-day  and  buiying  my  brother  f — the 
truth  is,  we  have  no  priest  near  us,  other- 
wise, we  should  have  sent  for  him ;  and 
I,  thinking  you  one,  made  you  do  what 
you  did  last  night,  as  time  was  pressing, 
and  a  vast  property  at  stake." 

I  then  asked  for  my  servant  Man- 
uel to  be  sent  to  me,  as  I  wished  to  see 
him. 

•*  Par  ma  fol,"  (by  my  faith),  «  I  know 
not  what  has  become  of  him,"  said  Don 
Pietro.  He  is  missing,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  my  Inquiries,  I  can  learn 
nothing  of  him." 

Seriously  perturbed,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  stables,  and  inquired  all  rocmd, 
but  I  could  obtain  no  information  be- 
yond that  he  was  missing,  and  had 
been  all  the  morning.  I  went  to  look 
at  the  mules,  which  were  both  in  their 
stalls  qtdetly  feeding.  In  great  trouble 
I  went  back  into  the  house,  heartily 
sorry  I  had  ever  come,  and  veiy  devoutly 
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wishing  myself  safe  again  in  Lisbon. 
About  noon,  the  small  bell  belonging 
4o  the  chapel  b^n  to  toll,  and  Don 
Pietro  shortly  afterward  sent  word 
that  they  were  awaiting  me  in  it  I 
accordingly  went,  and  found  the  same 
persons  there  as  on  the  former  evening, 
the  family  yault  opened,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  another  grave  dug  near,  and 
a  second  bier  alongside  it  with  a  corpse 
on  it,  the  face  uncovered.  On  looking 
at  it,  to  my  horror,  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  before  me  the  face  of  my  lost  ser- 
vant, ManueL 

"  Oh,  poor  Manuel  V  I  groaned  out, 
inexpressibly  shocked ;    is  this  you  f" 

"  Yes,"  said  Don  Pietro,  quietly,  "  it 
is  ManueL  He  was  killed  yesterday. 
His  mule  made  a  false  step  crossing 
one  of  the  uerras  and  they  were  both 
killed.'* 

I  could  not  understand  it,  and  felt  so 
stupefied  that  I  quite  mechanically  obey- 
ed Don  Pietro  when  he  said : 

Will  monsieur  the  priest  be  so  good 
as  to  proceed  with  the  obsequies  ?  We 
all  waiL" 

As  soon  as  these  were  over,  I  went 
back  to  my  room  and  gave  way  to  my 
grief ;  for,  Manuel  was  my  favorite  lad, 
and,  for  two  years,  had  served  me  faith- 
fully and  well,  having  nursed  me  at 
Funchal  through  a  long,  wearing  sick- 
ness, as  if  he  were  my  brother.  More- 
over, what  should  I  say  to  his  father, 
Francesco,  who  was  at  my  house,  ihe 
Qainta  da  Fonte,  in  Madeira,  awaiting 
our  return  ?  How  could  I  meet  him, 
how  face  him,  and  tell  him  of  the  sad 
death  of  his  only  boy  f 

Truly,  my  heart  was  sad  within  me, 
and  sorely  I  grieved  that  long,  weary 
day. 

I  had  my  meals  sent  up  to  my  room, 
for  I  felt  I  could  not  go  down  to  them. 

I  scarcely  slept  that  night;  horrid 
dreams  continually  woke  me  up,  shiver- 
ing with  affright,  and  I  felt  inexpressibly 
thankful  when  day  once  more  dawned, 
as  I  liad  sent  Don  Pietro  word  I  should 
start  for  Lisbon  at  daybrealL 

With  the  morning's  dawn  came  Don 
Pietro  himself  into  my  room.  He  told 
me  he  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants. 


whom  he  could  trust,  to  show  me  the 
way  and  accompany  me  to  Lisbon. 

'*  Here  js  your  watch  and  money ; 
and  may  I,"  he  asked,  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  /earful  of  giving  offense, 
"  may  I  ask  you  to  accept  this  as  a  small 
token  of  my  sense  of  the  services  you 
have  done  me  ?" 

As  he  said  this,  he  proffered  me  a 
massive,  old-fashioned  gold  ring,  two 
lions'  paws  holding  a  fine  brilliant. 

I  resolutely,  however,  declined  it,  and 
expressed  my  desire  to  start  immediately. 

"  You  shall  go  directly,"  he  said.  "  I 
will  tell  Jos6  to  bring  the  mules  and 
give  him  his  orders.  Will  you  not, 
however,  have  some  breakfast  before  you 
leaver  * 

On  my  declming  to  do  so : 

"  I  will  give  the  boy  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  some  refreshment  for  you,"  said  he, 
**  and  I  will  let  you  know  when  he  is 
at  the  door." 

A  few  minutes  passed,  when  he^sent 
to  say  that  all  was  ready  if  I  wished  to 
go.  I  went  down  and  found  my  two 
mules,  and  one  of  his  servants  mounted 
on  a  third,  awaiting  me. 

wish  you  a  pleasant  Journey," 
was  Don  Pietro's  parting,  "  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  service  rendered  me.  I 
trust  to  your  promise  of  secrecy,  and  at 
all  times  hereafter  my  house  is  open  to 
you.  I  hope  if  ever  you  visit  me  again 
it  will  be  under  happier  and  less  suspi- 
cious auspices.  Adieu.'* 

And  before  I  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks.  And 
so  we  parted.  I  arrived  safe  at  Lisbon 
that  same  day,  and  the  first  person  I 
saw  in  the  inn-yard,  was  Manuel,  my 
boy,  seated  on  a  stone,  crjing.  On 
seeing  me  he  uttered  a  shout  of  Joy,  and 
for  the  moment,  forgetting  himself,  kiss- 
ed me  also. 

He  had  got  frightened  i^t  what  he  had 
heard,  from  the  servants,  was  passing  in 
the  castle,  and  stealing  out  in  the  early 
morning,  took  one  of  the  count's  mules 
and  rode  off  to  Lisbon  for  assistance, 
thinking  I  was  in  danger.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  found  my  friend,  Mr.  Murray, 
from  home,  and  was  almost  in  despair. 

The  next  day  I  left  Lisbon,  on  board 
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the  mail-packet  for  the  Bra^s,  which 
touched  both  at  Lisbon  and  Madeira  on 
its  outward  route,  and  in  4liree  days 
Manuel  and  myself  were  landed  once 
more  safely  at  Funchal. 

From  this  place  I  wrote  a  f\ill  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  passed,  and  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Murray,  the  British  consul  at 
Lisbon.  '  Four  years  afterward  a  letter 
arrived  for  me  at  Auckland,  in  New 
Zealand ;  the  following  is  a  short  sum- 
mary of  its  contents.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Murray : 

"  Don  Pietro  called  on  me  a  short  time 
ago  and  explained  the  affair  you  wrote  to 
me  about,  now  well-nigh  three  years  usto. 
The  young  lady  was  a  ward  of  his 
uncleV  the  Cteneral  Oliveira,  and  had 
been  left  a  lar^e  fortune  on  condition  she 
married  Don  Fietro's  elder  brother.  This 
brother  was  even  then  weak  and  delicate 
and  not  likely  to  live  long ;  and  the  girl 
and  Don  Pietro  had  fallen  in  love  with 
each  other.  Your  marrying  them  was 
acknowledged  valid,  and,  as  her  first  hus- 
band died  so  very  soon  after  her  marriage, 
a  dispensation  was  readily  obtained.  Sne 
is  now  Don  Pietro's  wife.  He  desires  me 
to  say,  he,  and  she  also,  will  always  be 
glad  to  see  you,  and  extend  a  happier, 
warmer  welcome  to  you  if  you  choose  to 
visit  them." 

So  ends  my  adventure,  a  true  one,  in 
Portugal. 

The  ring,  I  found  Don  Pietro  had 
slipped,^  unknown  to  me,  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  discovered  it  on  my  return  to 
Madeira.  I  have  it  still.  I  wrote  to 
Uie  Count  de  I' Aries  since  my  arrival  in 
New  York,  but  have  never  seen  or  heard 
aught  of  him  since. 


STUPIDITY. 

STUPIDITY !  thou  deadly  curse  1 
Thou  imp  of  hell  I  or  something 
worse. 
Education  toils  in  vain 
Upon  thy  dull,  insipid  brain. 
All  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
The   isms  "  and  ologies  and  rules, 
Like  a  parrot  thou  canst  learn, 
But  not  discriminate — discern. 
Then  think  not  learning  makes  thee 
tote, 

If  nature's  hand  the  boon  denies. 


JOHN  CHRISTOPHER'S  STORY. 

T  WISH  I  had  the  plot  of  a  stoiy," 

JL  said  pretty  little  Mrs.  Herman,  aa 
John  Christopher  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
window  at  which  she  sat  The  morn- 
ing is  so  delicious,  I  feel  the  impulse  to 
scribble  getting  the  better  of  me.** 

Christopher  was  a  man  she  had  long 
known,  and  whom  she  considered  capa- 
ble of  understanding  her  moods,  or  sh# 
would  not  have  thus  expressed  herself; 
she  was  not  wry  wise,  but  she  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  bring  forth  her  occupa- 
tion upon  all  occasions. 

"  Too  delicious  for  any  kind  of  work, 
Mrs.  Herman,"  was  the  reply,  as  a  pair 
of  Ijlue-gray  eyes  looked  bff  dreamily  at 
the  blue-gray  sea. 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  I  mtui  work, 
even  during  this  little  summer  holiday. 
I  might  stay  a  week  longer  at  tlie  sea- 
shore if  I  could  write  a  nice  little  accept- 
able article.  And  it's  easier  to  write 
when  the  mood  is  on." 

He  heard  the  little  sigh  which  she  re- 
pressed, and  looking  down  into  her  fstir, 
pensive  face,  wished  earnestly — for  he 
was  a  kind-hearted  young  man — ^that 
she  might  stay  yet  a  little  while  within 
reach  of  the  rough  kisses  of  the  ocean 
breeze. 

"  It  must  be  easy  to  arrange  a  plot, 
when  you  have  the  eharaeters.  Why 
not  take  some  in  this  very  parlor  ?" 

Oh,  dear  I  I  shouldn't  dare  I  Those 
whom  I  know  would  recognize  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  strangers 
would  be  no  better  than  imaginaiy  peo- 
ple." 

"  You  don't  know  that  lady  standing 
between  the  parted  curtains,  and  who 
has  just  stepped  in  from  the  piazza — 
yet  I  venture  tQ  affirm  that  she  would 
make  a  very  striking  picture,  painted 
by  your  pen." 

"  She  would,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Her- 
man, ga^g  with  interest  at  the  herohie 
thus  selected  for  her. 

•*  Do  you  call  her  beantiflil  f 

**  A  peculiar  style — ^butbeautifhl — yes, 
and  more." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  met  trouble, 
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and  mastered  it.  Tet  she  can  not  be 
over  twenty?  What  a  nice  brunette 
color  I  And  her  brow,  though  low,  is 
foil  of  intellect.  Her  mouth  is  sweet  but 
firm.  I  should  like  her,  if  I  were  a 
man.** 

John  Christopher  laughed ;  then  add- 
ed, a  little  uneasily : 

Tou  say  she  looks  like  one  who  has 
had  trouble — don't  you  think  her  hap- 
py, now 

**  She  is  at  peace/' 

"  But  not  happy  T 

At  that  moment  the  subject  of  their 
oonyersation  half  turned,  and.  meeting 
Jbhn's  eyes,  blushed  and  smiled ;  in  the 
change  which  glowed  oyer  her,  then, 
was  something  more  than  repose— there 
was  all  the  warmth  and  luster  of  love. 

Tou  knew  her  then  f  asked  little 
Mrs.  Herman,  when  the  lady's  glance 
was  remoyed. 

John  Christopher  drew  up  a  chair 
near  to  his  questioner.  We  were 
Tery  intimate  once,  Mrs.  Herman — in 
£eu^t,  we  were  engaged  to  each  other." 

"  And  are  not  so,  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I  she  is  nuurried,  now.  In 
ikct,  she  is  a  bride  of  less  than  a  week ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  are  stopping 
St  this  hotel." 

"  You  take  it  very  coolly,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher. Perhaps  she  would  not  like  you 
to  be  telling  me  this." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  delicate  rebuke, 
Mrs.  Herman.  It  may  not  be  good  to 
talk  of  broken  engagements,  but  you 
wanted  the  plot  of  a  story,  and  after  I 
had  selected  a  heroine,  I  was  about  to 
throw  in  a  few  of  the  incidents." 

Really  T  asked  the  litUe  authoress, 
opening  her  eyes. 

**  Really.  And  you  need  not  be  too 
conscientious  to  listen.  There  is  noth- 
ing baA  to  be  told  about  that  glri." 

"  I  should  think  not  It  will  be  de- 
lightful to  hear  a  story,  for  once,  instead 
of  telling  it" 

•*  Fm  afraid  it  won't  equal  yours,  Mrs. 
Herman — I'm  not  in  that  line,  you  know, 
but  such  as  it  is,  you're  welcome  to  it 

Two  years  ago,  this  past  spring,  per- 
haps you  remember  I  came  home  fh>m 
Furls  rather  unexpectedly.    I  had  noth- 


ing to  keep  me  there,  and  as  my  only 
sister  had  married  during  my  absence 
and  removed  to  Washington,  I  began  to 
think  me  of  my  duties  to  my  parents 
who  were  thus  left  alone  in  their  great 
house.  I  was  always  a  sort  of  *  good 
boy '  to  my  dear  mother ;  so  I  thought, 
then,  to  give  her  a  delightful  surprise  by 
arriving  at  home  without  warning  and 
taking  upon  myself  the  post  deserted  by 
my  sister.  My  mother  was  sufficiently 
oveijoyed  at  seeing  me;  still,  when  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  not  been  very  lone- 
some, had  trouble  in  managing  the  serv« 
ants,  etc,  she  d^d  not  complain  so  much 
as  I  expected.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  been  quite  lost  at  first,  bulhad  final- 
ly resolved  to  advertise  for  a  compan- 
ion and  housekeeper,  and  had  obtained 
one  so  satis&ctory  in  every  way  as  to 
veiy  much  lighten  both  her  domestic 
cares  and  her  loneliness. 

"  ni   be  your  companion,  mother 
dear,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  you  may 
have  as  many  housekeepers  as  you  like.  ^ 
But  if  I  am  to  remain  with  you,  there  * 
must  be  no  detestable  *  companion '  to 
destroy  all  the  sweetness  of  our  privacy." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  my  mother,  **  tliat's  it, 
John.  I  don't  believe  she  will  be  con- 
tented to  stay,  now." 

"  Indeed  1" — mjrself  a  little  provoked 
and  sarcastic. 

I  had  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Christopher, 
with  her  usual  amiable  weakness  for 
seeing  the  best  side  of  people,  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  *  lady  in  reduced 
circumstances,^  quite  sharp  enough  to 
understand  her  victim,  and  quite  willing 
to  make  herself  agreeable,  for  light  serv- 
ices, good  pay  and  many  perquisites. 
The  idea  of  such  a  character  intnided 
at  our  table,  and  in  the  delightful  seclu- 
sion of  my  mother's  private  sitting-room, 
was  intolerable. 

"  Oh,  but,  John,  this  is  no  ordinaiy 
person.  I  should  think  yon  might  know 
that  I  could  not  endure  vulgarity,"  and 
a  gentle  look  of  reproof  smote  me  light- 
ly, and  despite  your  abilities  as  a  com- 
panion, I  shall  still  have  need  of  a 
houseke^)er.  Where  will  I  find  another 
like  Olive?" 

"  OUver 
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**  That  is  her  name,  John." 

"  And  you  call  her  by  it  ?  Is  she  a 
spinster,  then  ?*' 

**  Hush !"  warned  my  mother,  as,  at 
that  moment,  a  young  lady  entered  the 
parlor,  with  a  bit  of  some  kind  of  em- 
broidery in  her  hand.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe her  to  you,  for  yon  have  seen  her 
— only  then,  instead  of  being  twenty  she 
was  barely  eighteen. 

As  she  advanced,  perceiving  me,  I 
should  not  have  known  how  startled  she 
was,  had  I  not  seen  the  pulse  throb  fi^t 
in  her  lovely  throat;  the  rich  color 
scarcely  deepened  in  her  cheek,  which 
shows  the  self-control  she  had  already 
acquired,  s||ice  she,  doubtless,  keenly  and 
instantly  felt  all  the  peculiarities  of  her 
circumstances,  as  I  could  not  then  have 
dreamed. 

It  being  too  late  for  her  to  retreat, 
she  came  forward  and  paused,  waiting 
to  be  addressed.  I  was  wondering  what 
beautiful  young  Mend  this  was  visiting 
at  our  house,  when  my  mother  asked : 

"What  is  it,  Olive?" 

"  Did  you  order  points  or  scollops, 
madame  f 

The  question  was  answered,  and  then 
madame  said,  simply : 

"  Olive,  my  son  has  come  home.  Miss 
Kenneth,  John." 

The  girl  bowed,  and  moved  quietly 
iVom  the  room ;  she  did  not  speak,  but,  > 
as  she  met  my  mother's  happy  glance  a 
smile  of  sympathy  answered  it.  When 
she  was  gone,  I  drew  a  long  breath,  then 
burst  into  a  little  laugh. 

"  So  that  child  is  your  chief  dignitary  1 
Ileally,you  have  got  yourself  a  new  baby, 
then,  instead  of  an  assistant" 

"  That's  what  I  said,  when  she  ap- 
plied for  the  situation.  But  she  as- 
sured me  that  she  could  not  only  em- 
broider, and  play  and  sing,  if  I  was  fond 
of  music,  but  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
the  butler  himself,  if  I  kept  one,'  and 
could  carry  the  key^  of  the  whole  house. 
I  hardly  credited  that  part  of  the  story ; 
but  I  took  such  an  Interest  in  her,  that 
I  resolved  to  try  her,  if  she  was  no  better 
than  a  dolL" 

"  Just  like  wise  Mrs.  Christopher." 
Now,  John,  be  quiet.    You  shall 
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see  that  Intuition  is  better  tban  much 
wisdom.  I  never  was  so  well  suited  in 
my  life ;  yet  I  took  her  without  refer- 
ences, under  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  knowing  that  she  was  only  a  child. 
The  &kct  is,  John,  I  love  her  already,  as 
if  she  were  some  young  relative.  She's 
been  with  me  three  months,  and  I  should 
feci  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand  were 
she  to  go  away.  You  won't  laugh  at 
her  housekeeping  when  you  come  to 
try  it  The  affairs  of  the  house  go  on 
like  clock-work.  The  servants  like  her, 
and  she  rules  them  well,  too.  Last 
week,  my  cook  got  drunk.  I  was  afhdd 
to  go  near  her ;  but  Olive  took  her 
to  bed,  then  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  v. 
and  while  I  was  wondering  what  your 
fiither  would  say  to  a  cpld  dinner,  six 
o'clock  arrived,  and  with  it  the  summons 
to  one  of  the  neatest,  nicest  little  dinners 
I  ever  partook  of.  Olive  had  superin- r 
tended  its  production;  indeed,  I'm  not 
certain  that  she  did  not  do  the  whole 
thing  herselfl  She  has  been  reared  in 
the  country,  where  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
for  the  young  girls  to  learn  all  kinds  of 
housewifery." 

In  short,  I  learned  that  this  fiuiy 
housekeeper  was  possessed  of  all  the 
useful  arts  and  elegant  accomplishments; 
that  she  sung  charmingly,  and  made  de- 
licious custards  when  the  fancy  to  do  so 
occurred  to  her ;  that  my  mother  treated 
her,  with  foolish  fondness,  more  as  a 
daughter  than  a  dependent 

"  But  how  came  such  a  person  to 
take  such  a  situation  ?" 

"  All,  that  is  the  mystery." 

"  It  is  a  mysteiy,  then,  is  it  ?" 

"  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you 
do,  John.  I  took  her  entirely  on  trust 
Tm  sure  her  face  is  her  best  reference." 

Depend  upon  it,  she  is  an  adven- 
turer." 

"  She  is,  truly,  an  adventurer ;  but 
not  a  bad  one.  I  have  a  theory  that 
she  has  been  driven  to  some  desperate 
step  by  the  faults  and  crimes  of  others 
— not  her  own." 

"  Theories  are  dangerous,  mother.  I 
shall  watch  this  little  companion  of 
yours,  and  see  what  I  can  make  out." 

"  As  closely  as  you  please,"  was  the 
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triumphant  rejoinder — it  was  evident 
that  the  lady  of  the  house  had  no 
doubts. 

So  I  began,  that  very  night,  my  self- 
imposed  duty  of  watching  the  young 
lady.  I  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  let 
her  know  that  I  was  suspicious  of  her, 
and  the  consequences  were  that  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  my  mother  came 
to  me  with  a  troubled  fiice. 

^*  It  is  as  I  foresaw,"  she  said.  "  Olive 
is  going  away." 

Let  her  go,"  I  said ;  but  my  heart 
gave  a  great  throb,  for  in  these  three 
days,  Mrs.  Herman,  I  had  been  tied  to 
tke  chariot-wheels  of  the  little  conqueror. 
I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  can  tell  the  genuine  article 
of  womanly  modesty  fh>m  the  false. 
All  the  manufactured  blushes  and  droop- 
ing eyelids  in  New  York  could  not  have 
deceived  me,  but  in  this  girl's  eyes  I  saw 
herself— virgin,  shrinking,  yet  not  afraid. 

"  Let  her  go  I"  I  said,  feeling  as  fero- 
cious as  if  I  were  turning  a  lamb  out  of 
the  fold  into  a  forest,  beset  with  wolves ; 
there  is  nothing  so  eflfective  for  making 
one  irritable  as  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  wrong. 

I  don't  like  to,"  was  the  simple  re- 
Joinder,  and  mother  quietly  wiped  her 
eyes. 

Periiaps  /  had  better  leave,  ma- 
dame  f" 

Now,  don't  be  sarcastic  with  me, 
John.  Fd  like  you  both  to  stay,  and  I 
see  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not. 
Though,  indeed,  if  I  had  to  choose,  Fm 
not  certain,"  murmured  my  mother, 
"  but  I  should  turn  you  out,  first,  John  I 
That  child  is  unprotected.  I  feel  as  if 
Providence  had  thrown  her  into  my 
hands." 

'*  Then  why  does  she  not  confide  in 
you,  more  fireely  f ' 

*'That*s  strange,  I  admit,  John.  I 
have  been  hoping  that,  when  she  saw 
how  much  I  liked  her,  she  would  have 
the  faith  to  tell  me  all  about  herself.  It 
might  be  thut  I  could  be  of  service  to 
her.  Siie  is  a  girl  of  very  unusual 
strength  of  charaeter;  yo' mg,  and  in 
some  respects,  timid  as  she  is,  she  has 
great  self-felianoa" 


"  Probably,  then,  it  is  quite  safe  to  let 
her  do  what  she  thinks  best  Why  does 
she  wish  to  leave  ?" 

I  knew  why,  well  enough,  yet  I  asked 
the  question. 

This  morning  I  came  upon  her  in  a 
quiet  place,  crying.  She  was  very  sad, 
all  day  yesterday.  When  I  kissed  her 
and  asked  if  she  was  in  any  trouble,  she 
said  she  must  go  away,  and  that  she 
was  weeping  because — because  I  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  and  she  luved  me 
so.  I  told  her  that  my  son's  arrival 
need  make  no  difference  with  our  ar- 
rangements, when  she  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  knew  you  must  regard 
her  differently  from  what  I  did,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
stay. 

" '  I  do  not  feel  at  home,  any  longer, 
madame,  and  since  you  do  noticed  me 
now,  I  am  at  liberty  to  go.' " 

**  Well,  mother,  if  you  wish  her  to 
stay,  I  will  speak  to  her  myself,  on  the 
subject  I  think  I  can  persuade  her. 
But  if  I  go  further  than  even  you  think 
prudent,  why,  I  shall  set  tlie  fault  down 
to  your  account,"  and  I  laughed. 

Olive  was  sent  for,  and  in  my  mother's 
presence,  I  asked  her  to  stay,  bringing 
forward  the  pleasure  and  comfort  which 
she  gave  the  household,  especially  Mrs. 
Christopher,  as  the  chief  inducement  for 
her  to  remain.  I  then  added,  with  a 
frankness  which  I  knew  she  would  ap- 
preciate : 

I  will  not  deny.  Miss  Olive,  that  I 
had  Bome  unpleasant  suspicions  about 
you,  when  I  first  heard  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  came  here,  but 
your  own  appearance  and  actions  have 
dispelled  them.  I  am  quite  as  willing 
as  my  mother  to  take  you  on  trust ;  and 
I  promise  to  respect  your  private  rea- 
sons for  keeping  your  history,  whatever 
it  is,  a  secret  You  are  a  lady^  what- 
ever position  you  now  fill,  and  as  such 
I  shall  ti*eat  you.  Furthermore,  if  you 
ever  stand  in  need  of  the  protection  of  a 
iraiher^  you  may  appeal  to  me." 

A^as  not  that  *  pretty  steep,'  as  they 
say,  Mrs. 'Herman,  for  a  cool  fellow  like 
'  myself?    But  if  you  can  not  read  a 
person  in  tliree  days'  time,  you  can  not 
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in  three  years.  I  was  as  sure  of  Olive's 
goodness  then,  as  I  am  this  minute. 
When  I  had  finished  my  formidable 
speech,  the  eyes,  which  had  been  bent 
full  upon  me  the  whole  time,  with  a 
piercing  look  which  would  haye  been 
uncomfortable  to  a  guilty  conscience — 
softened  and  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
said : 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  good — 
too  good — all  of  you.  I  shall  not  wish 
to  go  away,  if  you  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
really  think  it  proper  that  I  should  stay." 

We  did  think  it  proper,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  settled. 

That  Evening  I  was  informed  still 
ftirther  of  the  circumstances  of  Miss 
Kenneth's  coming.  In  lieu  of  reference, 
she  had  offered  my  mother  security  for 
her  good  behavior  in  the  shape  of  two 
coupon-l>onds  for  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  favor  to 
have  these  taken  charge  of,  and  kept  in 
a  safe  place.  She  had  brought  no 
clothing  whatever,  except  what  she  wore 
at  the  time,  and  had  expended  at  least 
one  hundred  dpllars  in  getting  a  supply 
of  plain  attire,  after  her  arrival. 

So  you  see,  John,  that  she  has 
means  of  her  own.  I  think  she  is  secret- 
ing herself  from  her  friends,  and  that 
she  ran  away  from  them,  when  she  came 
here." 

It  looks  like  it  She  is  better  edu- 
cated than  most  young  ladies,  and  her 
voice  is  superb.  She  could  make  her 
fortune  if  she  would  go  upon  the  stage. 
Did  she  really  make  that  Gbarlotte-russe 
we  had  for  dessert,  mother  f 

"  She  did.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

^  1  was  thinking  what  a  magnificent 
wife  she  would  be,  mother." 

"John  1" 

"  Oh,  not  for  myself.  You  know  I 
never  expect  to  require  the  article.  But 
for  some  deserving  man." 

"  She's  worth  a  doasen  of  our  fashion- 
able girls,"  said  my  foolish  mother, 
warmly. 

Then  I  ceased  to  talk  about  Miss 
Kenneth,  for  I  did  not  want  those 
motherly  eyes  to  see  too  far  into  my 
thoughts. 

I  will  not  linger  long  upon  the  few 
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following  weeks.  I  am  not  a  stoiy- 
teller,  like  you.  I  can  not  describe 
what  is  indescribable.  When  I  say  that 
I  was  in  love  with  Olive  Kenneth,  I  say 
it  all.  At  first  I  was  happy.  It  was 
enough  to  love  her,  and  to  have  her 
always  near  me,  like  a  sister.  I  thought 
how  happy,  too,  I  should  make  her, 
when  I  told  her  all  that  was  in  my 
heart,  asking  her  to  be  my  wife,  for  I 
did  not  doubt  that  she  would  then  clear 
up  the  mystery  surrounding  herself^  and 
yield  me  a  love  equal  to  my  own.  I 
knew  the  world  so  thoroughly,  and  had 
met  so  many  women,  that  I  felt  that 
my  choice,  once  made,  was  enduring. 
Minor  questions  of  fomily,  fortune,  the 
remarics  of  society,  etc.,  did  not  give  me 
any  uneasiness.  I  loved  Olive ;  and  all 
else  was  secondary. 

For  a  few  weeks,  as  I  have  said,  I  was 
happy.  When  I  came  home,  at  dusk,  I 
knew  who  would  be  in  that  great  house 
of  ours,  filling  it,  for  me,  with  Joy  and 
enchantment  If  we  had  company,  and 
Olive  preferred  not  to  come  to  the  state 
dinner,  I  could  still  be  sure  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Fortunately  for  my 
desires,  it  was  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  festivities  of  winter  were  over  and 
the  birds  of  &8hion  were  preparing  their 
plumage  for  summer  flight 

We  were  very  much  alone.  Almost 
every  evening  Olive  would  come  down 
and  sing  for  me.  I  think  my  mother 
saw  how  matters  were  going,  and  was 
secretly  pleased,  for  she  had  often  inti- 
mated a  wish  that  I  would  marry,  and 
she  was  veiy  fond  of  Olive. 

But  Olive  began  to  avoid  me.  I  had 
seen  and  known  that  some  heavy  trouble, 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  quite 
lifted  from  her  mind,  weighed  her  down. 
Yet,  at  first,  she  had  derived  rest  and 
pleasure  from  my  society ;  I  could  feel 
that  with  me  she  was  happier  than 
when  alone.  Now,  that  secret  trouble, 
whatever  it  was,  pressed  upon  her  with 
redoubled  power.  It  was  crushing  her 
— it  was  killing  her — yet  she  was  re- 
solved not  to  share  the  burden  with  me. 
Black  shadows  grew  beneath  her  eyes, 
she  was  pale;  she  performed  all  her 
duties  as  gently  and  well  as  ever,  except 
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the  duty  of  pleasing  me  t  ITuU  she  did 
not  put  upon  her  list 

We,  also,  like  the  rest  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes,  were  going  away  to  some 
watering-place.  Mother  wished  Olive 
to  accompany  us,  instead  of  staying 
behind  to  take  charge  of  the  closed 
house. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  leave  here, 
alone,'*  she  said. 

The  girl  was  very  reluctant  to  go. 
I  tried  to  make  an  opportunity  for 
speaking  privately  with  her.  I  could 
not  endure  to  see  that  she  suffered,  and 
to  be  kept  from  her.  She  foiled  me, 
with  a  woman's  tact  I  could  no  more 
catch  her  alone  than  I  could  snare  a 
gazelle. 

About  a  week  before  we  were  to  go 
into  the  country  I  was  met  with  the 
news,  as  I  entered  the  house,  that  Olive 
was  gone  I 

"  Where  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  She  would  not  tell 
me.  She  only  said  that,  if  I  knew  all,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  for  the  best.  It 
seeoied  as  .if  she  could  not  tear  herself 
from  me,  and  yet  she  was  resolved  to 
ga  She  looked  terribly,  John! — as  pale 
as  a  dead  person,  yet  her  lips  were  set 
together  firmly,  testifying  to  the  will 
that  kept  her  up.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  secured  a  good  situation  as  a  teach- 
er of  music,  but  she  would  not  give  me 
her  address.  John  1  John  I  I  don*t  feel 
at  ease  about  Oliveil'* 

"  Did  she  take  her  money  away  f 
No,  she  asked  me  to  keep  it  for 
her.  And  the  lady  to  whom  she  is 
gohig  is  to  come  here  to-morrow  for 
references.  But  I  was  obliged  to  prom- 
ise her  that  I  would  not  ask  the  ad- 
dress." 

My  heart  lightened  wonderfully. 

"  You  need  not  ask  the  address, 
mother.  Give  me  word,  when  the  lady 
calls,  and  I  will  follow  her  home.*' 

"  Do  you  feel  justified,  John  f  hesi- 
tated my  mother. 

^  "Justified  I  I  love  her,  mother  I  is 
not  that  enough  ?" 

"  John,  I  was  afhiid  of  this." 

My  mother  went  to  her  room,  with- 
oat  another  word ;  but  when  the  lady 


called,  the  ensuing  day,  she  did  not  fail 
to  have  me  apprised. 

I  followed  that  woman  to  her  house. 
Half  an  hour  after  she  entered  it,  I  rung 
the  door-bell.  When  a  servant  came  I 
asked  if  Miss  Kenneth,  the  new  teacher, 
was  at  home.  I  was  told  that  she  was 
then  in  the  parlor,  and  was  asked  for 
nty  card,  but  I  affected  not  to  hear,  and 
walked  on  into  the  reception  room. 
Through  the  folding-doors  I  saw  Olive 
in  the  room  beyond,  sitting  at  the  piano, 
her  head  drooped  on  her  liand.  A  little 
girl,  one  of  her  pupils  I  suppose,  was 
Just  leaving  the  room,  by  an  opposite 
door.  I  waited  until  the  child  went  out, 
and  then  entered  the  apartment.  I 
walked  close  to  her  side. 

"  Olivp  r 

I  thought  she  was  about  to  scream ; 
but  long  habits  of  self-control  came  to 
her  aid ;  she  only  turned  white  and  re- 
closed  the  lips  she  had  opened. 

"  Olive,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  escape 
me.  When  a  m^  loves  a  woman,  he 
will  not  be  easily  turned  aside  firom  his 
purpose  of  telling  her  so." 

"  Do  not— do  not,"  she  cried,  rising, 
and  throwing  out  her  hands—"  you 
must  not — 

"But  I  will.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  love,  you,  at  least  I 
have  a  right  to  know  it  I  demand  a 
reason  P' 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Christopher. 
I  am  a  married  woman." 

"  My  God,  Olive,  do  you  dare — ^" 

"  Did  I  not  try  to  escape  ?"  she  moan- 
ed, and  then,  with  a  movement,  as  if 
she  were  drawing  forth  a  knife  from  her 
heart,  which  some  one  had  driven  into 
it,  she  fell  at  my  feet. 

My  cruel  persistency  had  overtasked 
even  her  courage.  At  first,  I  thought 
I  had  killed  her.  I  know  not  through 
what  good  fortune  it  was,  that  we  were 
not  intruded  upon,  during  that  unhappy 
half-hour.  I  believe  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  abroad,  and  none  of  the  other 
inmates  chanced  upon  the  scene.  There 
was  ice-water  on  a  small  table,  near  at 
hand,  and  with  this  I  bathed  the  beau- 
tifiil  face,  which  never  before  had  I 
dared  to  touch. 
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Presently,  with  a  great  shudder,  she 
revived. 

When  her  eyes  met  mine,  her  white- 
ness became  scarlet  I  had  placed  her 
in  a  chair,  but  she  arose  to  her  feet 
She  made  a  gesture,  beseeching  me  to 
leave  her.  She  trembled,  and  seemed 
dyed  in  one  great  blush.  And  still, 
though  her  eyes  refused  to  rest  on  mine, 
and  she  was  crimson,  as  if  with  guilt, 
she  did  not  look  like  a  guilty  thing.  I 
could  not  retract  my  faith  in  her.  She 
had  divined  my  secret,  and  had  fled 
from  me,  to  prevent  me  from  placing 
myself  in  the  very  position  into  which  I 
had  rushed.  Was  I  not  wholly  to  blame  ? 
Married  ?  Olive — that  child  !  She  was 
not  eighteen  when  she  came  to  my 
mother.  She  had  not  one  look  or  de- 
velopment of  a  married  woman.  In 
the  midst  of  my  despair,  I  was  almost 
incredulous.  I  continued  to  stand, 
staring  blankly  at  her,  notwithstanding 
her  movement  of  dismissal.  She  trem- 
bled still  more  violently,  under  my  gaze, 
and  I  was  too  harsh  to^vithdraw  it 

"  Leave  me,  now,"  she  spoke,  after 
a  moment,  and  I  will  come  to  your 
mother's  to-night,  and,  in  her  presence, 
tell  you  all." 

I  went  away,  into  the  gay  sunlight, 
dazed  as  an  owL  When  I  reached 
home,  my  mother  was  waiting  to  hear 
the  result  of  my  expedition ;  I  briefly 
explained  to  her  what  had  occurred, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  interest 
with  which  we  looked  forward  to  the 
evening.  As  for  me,  the  one  great  fiict 
was  enough ;  details  could  pot  add  to, 
nor  take  from  it  My  heart  and  senses 
were  s^H  dull  and  dumb  from  the 
blow ;  and  it  was  with  a  certain  Hstless- 
ness,  that  I  heard  Olive  ^me  in  and  go 
up  to  my  mothers  chamber.  Presently 
I  was  sent  for.  I  saw  that  Olive  had 
been  weeping,  but  she  was  calm,  now, 
and  told  her  little  history  so  quietly, 
that  if  I  had  not  known  her  too  well, 
I  should  have  thought  hef  quite  un- 
moved. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Ken- 
neth, who  had  lived  and  practiced  his 
profession,  in  a  certain  New  England 
Tillage,  and  who  had  died  when  she 


was  twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  her  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  brother,  Cyrus, 
and  sister-in-law,  Cyrus'  wife.  Olive's 
mother  had  died  four  years  previous  to 
her  iather's  decease,  so  ttiat  she  was  now 
entirely  orphaned.  Her  uncle  was  as 
much  unlike  her  father  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  brother  to  be.  As  often 
happens  in  New  England  families,  the 
physician  was  the  only  one  receiving  a 
thorough  education,  while  Cyrus  took  to 
a  farmer's  life,  after  graduating  from  the 
district  school.  The  brothers  had  mar- 
ried, each  according  to  his  taste.  The 
Doctor's  wife  had  been  a  delicate  and 
accomplislied  woman,  who  brought  him 
a  considerable  fortune,  in  money  and 
real  estate.  Cyrus'  wife  was  a  hard- 
working, narrow-minded  person,  as  pe- 
nurious as  she  was  industrious.  Cyrus 
kept  the  old  homestead,  whose  acres 
grew  poorer  each  year,  and  which  had 
never  yielded  a  very  liberal  income.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  his  wife's  thrift,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  make  Uic  two 
ends  meet  This  farm  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  proper. 

Many  wondered,  at  Dr.  •  Kenneth's 
death,  that  he  should  have  left  persons 
so  unsuitable,  as  guardians  to  his  child, 
rather  than  select  from  his  wife's  more 
distant  relatives,  who  resided  in  Boston. 
Olive's  mother  would,  indeed,  had  it 
been  her  who  willed  it,  have  made  a 
very  different  choice ;  but  the  Doctor  had 
always  been  a  dreamy  and  abstracted 
man,  who  died,  probably,  in  the  full  be- 
lief that  his  brother  was  an  excellent 
person,  and  the  most  suitable  one  to 
choose,  when  selecting  a  guardian  for  his 
darling  daughtOTr.  All  that  he  stipulat- 
ed was,  that  she  should  be  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  at  a  boarding-school 
which  he  named — the  same  one  at 
which  his  wife  had  been  educated. 

If  Olive  had  been  a  penniless  orphan 
it  would  have  been  a  sad  day  in  which 
she  set  her  foot  over  aunt  Hester's 
threshold.  But,  being  what  she  was,  the 
heiress  to  a  large  property,  her  reception 
was  a  warm  one.  From  that  day,  com- 
parative plenty  reigned  at  the  farm- 
house.  The  child  did  not  go  to  scliool 
for  some  months,  and,  after  that,  all  her 
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yacations  were  spent  vrith  her  gaardlans. 
They  charged  a  goodly  price  for  board 
and  extras;  also,  having  the  handling 
of  her  means  until  she  came  uf  age, 
imcle  Cyras  was  not  slow  in  making 
them  profitable  to  himself.  Not  that  he 
was  dishonest  He  did  not  so  regard 
it    But  his  circnmstances  improved. 

The  Kenneths  had  a  son.  He  was 
fifteen  when  Olive  came  to  live  with 
them.  In  mind  and  person  he  was  the 
image  of  his  mother — sallow,  bony,  ner- 
vous, with  low  forehead  and  small, 
black  eyes,  and  with  a  mind  reaching 
out  its  feelers  instinctively  to  draw  to 
its  own  benefit  every  thing  with  which 
it  came  in  contact. 

Upon  this  boy,  named  David,  the 
mother's  heart  was  fixed.  Her  ambi- 
tion, her  avarice,  were  all  for  him.  For 
him  she  saved  and  planned.  He  must 
1)6  a  doctor,  like  his  uncle.  That  uncle's 
death  placed  the  means  in  her  power. 
When  Olive  went  to  boarding-school, 
David  went  to  college.  They  both  re- 
mained away  four  years,  meeting  fami- 
liarly at  home,  during  the  vacations. 
Then  Olive  came  back,  to  remain,  a 
beautiful,  accomplished  girl.  Her  aunt 
regarded  her  with  pride;  she  lavished 
appearances  of  affection  upon  her ;  and 
always,  when  she  fiattered  and  praised 
Olive,  she  accompanied  it  with  some  al- 
lusion to  the  virtues  and  graces  of  her 
son.  David  was  also  now  at  home. 
He  studied  with  one  of  the  village  phy- 
sicians, walking  in  and  out  each  day,  to 
and  from  the  farm.  The  innocent  mind 
of  the  young  girl  was  unable  to  &thom 
the  depths  by^  which  she  was  surround- 
ed. She  thought  her  relatives  very  kind, 
and  she  wished  it  were  possible  for  her 
to  love  them  better — ^that  her  uncle  Were 
not  so  coarse — -her  aunt  ik>  singular — 
and  David  so  very  disagreeable.  She  was 
gratefiil,  but  she  could  not  love  them, 
and  often  felt  very  lonely  in  their  society. 

After  a  time,  her  eyes  were  opened ; 
and  then  all  the  wonderfhl  resources  of 
her  mind  were  caUed  into  play.  Her 
aunt  gave  her  to  understand  that  she 
and  David  were  intended  for  each  other. 
Then  she  began  to  hate — to  loathe  the 
young  man.    She  said  to  her  aunt  that 


such  a  thing  could  never  be  as  for  her  to 
become  David's  wife.  The  young  man 
himself  was  continually  insinuating  the 
fiiture.  He  spoke  to  her  as  if  they  were 
really  betrothed;  and  affected  amaze- 
ment when  she  shrunk,  angrily,  firom 
such  inference. 

For  months  she  steadfastly  resisted 
the  infiuences  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  her,  with  a  resolution  sur- 
prising in  such  a  child,  so  isolated  from 
all  succor.  For  her  aunt,  in  furtherance 
of  her  purpose,  discountenanced  all 
visiting  of  young  people  firom  the  village 
and  always  accompanied  her  niece  when 
she  went  thither.  She  never  failed,  also, 
by  such  impalpable  hints  as  Olive  could 
not  resent,  to  give  the  impression  that 
an  engagement  existed  between  the 
cousins.  Olive  had  reason  to  think 
that  David  openly  asserted  it  to  all  his 
acquaintances.  In  this  way,  the  young 
girl,  who  otherwise  would  have  found 
many  friends,  was  shut  out  from  sym- 
pathy. Her  mother's  relatives  in  Bos- 
ton were  no  more  to  her  than  strangers, 
she  having  never  met  any  of  them, 
though  an  occasional  letter  was  inters 
changed.  She  had,  indeed,  been  invited 
to  visit  them,  after  she  left  school,  but 
her  aunt  had  seemed  so  unwilling  that, 
she  had  not  availed  herself  of  tlie  invita- 
tion. 

The  only  argument  which  ever,  for  a 
moment,  shook  her  resolve,  was  the 
constantly  urged  assertion  that  her 
father,  on  his  death-bed,  had  desired  th« 
marriage  to  take  place  when  the  chil- 
dren should  be  of  a  suitable  age.  She 
adored  her  father's  memory,  and  believed 
it  wicked  to  slight  his  wishes,  but  her 
heart  and  soul  rebelled  against  them. 
It  never  occurred  to  her,  in  those  dajrs, 
that  this  might  be  a  lie,  gotten  up  for 
their  own  purposes.  She  knew  that  her 
property  was  what  her  aunt  desired  to 
secure,  and  she  often  prayed  her  to  take 
half,  or  more  of  it,  and  not  ask  her  to 
marry  David.  But  to  this  David  ob- 
jected. That  beautiful  gfrl  had  excited 
all  that  might  be  called  love  in  his  na- 
ture— ^an  intense,  selfish  desire  to  have 
her  for  his  own. 

As  time  fled  on  toward  her  eighteenth 
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birthday  and  Olive's  objections  seemed 
to  grow  instead  of  lessen,  the  snares 
long  spread  for  her  closed  around  her. 
Her  aunt  began  to  talk  of  the  wedding, 
to  buy  and  make  up  household  linen  and 
garments  for  the  bride-to-be.  In  vain 
Olive  wept  through  the  long  nights, 
and  moved  about  the  house  by  day  with 
wan  face  and  compressed  lips.  The 
winter  came,  snow  blocked  up  the 
t  roads,  and  she  was  more  desolate  and 
helpless  than  ever.  In  February  she 
would  be  -of  age — ^her  own  mistress. 
But  she  heard  her  aunt  tell  a  neighbor 
that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  the 
16th  of  Januaty.  She  was  tempted 
to  shriek  out — to  deny  it — ^to  asseverate, 
before  witnesses,  that  it  should  never  be. 
We  all  know  the  power  of  tlie  proprie- 
ties. She  could  not  do  any  thing  so 
unusual.  But  the  resolve  in  her  heart 
seldom  wavered.  She  would  escape 
at  the  last  I 

Her  plan  was  to  affect  compliance, 
until  an  opportunity  offered  for  going  to 
her  fiiends  in  Boston.  She  had  not 
long  entertained  this  before  she  became 
conscious  that  she  was  watched — a  pri- 
soner in  the  house  of  her  relatives. 
NeverUieless,  she  was  veiy  saving  of 
her  spending-money,  having  a  store  laid 
up  against  a  time  of  need. 

A  little  out  of  the  village,  in  the  di- 
rection opposite  to  theu:  farm,  was  the 
dopdt  of  the  railroad.  Sometimes,  in 
clear  days,  she  could  hear  the  whistle, 
sounding  to  her  always  like  a  call  to 
fi^edom.  She  was  never  permitted  to 
go  to  town  alone — some  excuse  was  al- 
ways made  for  keeping  her  company. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christmas  holi- 
days came  and  went  The  house  re- 
sounded with  the  note  of  preparation." 
Cake  was  baked,  fowls  were  fattened — 
the  invitations  to  the  wedding  went  out 
far  and  wide.  The  village  seamstress 
came  and  made  the  bridal  dress.  Then 
Olive  was  noH  so  unhappy  as  she  had 
been.  Despair  drove  her  to  a  fixed 
resolution,  which  comforted  and  suppor- 
ted her.  She  would  escape.  In  order 
to  effect  this  escape,  she  would  put  on 
an  appearance  of  consent  This  ded- 
don  made  her  so  happy  that  the  color 
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came  back  to  her  face,  the  smile  to  her 
eye — she  even  sung  as  she  assisted  at 
the  preparations.  She  had  been  miser- 
able only  while  she  wavered.  Her 
aunt,  alert,  busy,  careful,  was  evidently 
relieved.  Olive  hoped  to  see  her  vigi- 
lance relax  yet  more. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  told  her  that  the  bridal 
tour  would  be  to  Boston,  if  she  liked — 
with  David,  Olive  never  spoke  of  their 
approaching  marriage.  He  made  des- 
perate endeavors  to  be  &miliar  with  his 
destined  wife,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
played  witli  chain-lightning. 

Olive  would  like  Boston  well  enough ; 
but  she  must  have  a  thousand  dollars  to 
buy  fUmiture,  etc.,  while  there.  The 
delighted  aunt  caused  Cyrus  to  draw  the 
money  for  her.' 

The  rapidly  lessening  days  flew  by, 
and  still  no  prisoner  could  be  more  close- 
ly kept  than  the  doomed  girl  But  she 
kept  up  heart  Three  nights  before  that 
set  for  the  wedding,  she  expected  to 
steal  (torn  the  house,  walk  to  the  rail- 
road d^pdt,  and  take  the  midnight  train 
for  Boston. 

The  night  came,  and  with  it  a  snow- 
storm so  blinding,  furious  and  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  utterly  defeat  her  purpose.  No 
matter  I  the  next  night  'woiild  do  aa 
well.  But  the  morning  found  them 
*  snowed-up.'  It  took  the  men  all  day 
to  make  paths  about  the  place,  and  open 
the  road  to  the  village.  That  night  the 
lynx  eyes  of  aunt  Hester  were  continu- 
ally upon  her ;  when  she  went  to  her 
litUe  chamber,  the  woman  went  with  her, 
asking  to  share  her  bed,  saying  that 
Cyrus  had  a  headache,  and  wished  to 
be  alone  1 

So  the  wedding-day  dawned,  and  Ol- 
ive was  still  a  prisoner.  Not  for  one 
moment  did  she  escape  the  observation 
of  her  aunt  The  hours  rolled  by-^ 
noon  came — passed — sleigh-loads  of 
people  began  to  arrive.  The  house  was 
full  of  merry-makers.  Olive  kept  her 
little  room.  The  gossipy  dressmaker 
and  one  or  two  of  the  village  girls,  at 
the  hostess'  request,  came  in  to  dress  her. 
She  heard  the  voice  of  the  minister  be- 
low. All  avenues  of  escape  were  shut 
off.    She  had  trusted  tb  late  too  long. 
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The  candles  were  lighted ;  David  came 
to  her  door,  the  laughmg  girls  poshed 
her  oat — the  pastor  was  there-— Dayld 
grasped  her  hand  fiercely,  her  aunt's 
sharp  eyes  were  upon  her. 

A  stupor  of  despair  benumbed  her; 
she  was  led,  more  than  half  unconscious, 
into  the  midst  of  the  expectant  throng. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  yoices,  but  she 
did  not  speak  or  give  a  sign.  Silence 
was  taken  for  consent  The  first  mo- 
ment in  which  she  fully  recovered  herself 
was  when  David  turned  to  kiss  her. 
Tliat  touch  awoke  her  failing  resolve. 
Too  late!  yes  —  but  not  to  escape 
hwi. 

She  grew  fiushed  and  gay.  Art,  the 
duplicity  of  despair,  enabled  her  to  act 
her  part  well.  Even  aunt  Hester,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  relaxed  the  long  vigil  now 
that  the  deed  was  accomplished*  She 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
to  give  the  last  touches  to  the  feast. 

This  was  Olivers  time.  She  gave 
David  a  message  to  his  mother,  about 
the  ice-cream.  Her  room  was  on  the 
first  *fioor,  for  the  house  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned aflku*.  She  entered  it,  bolted  the 
door,  flung  on  her  plainest  hood  and 
cloak,  thrust  her  purse  in  her  bosom, 
raised  the  window  and  sprung  out  into 
the  snow-bank  underneath.  Which 
wayf  She  dared  not  seek  the  station  by 
the  village  road,  for,  if  her  absence  was 
soon  detected,  she  might  bo  overtaken 
before  she  reached  it 

There  was  another  station,  five  miles 
away,  by  the  fields,  in  an  aif-line — ten 
by  the  road.  The  train  would  pass  it  a 
little  after  midnight  A  light  snow  had 
again  begun  to  fall,  and  of  this  she  was 
glad,  for  it  would  cover  her  footsteps. 
Without  hesitation  she  ran  out  into  a 
path,  which  would  take  them  off  the 
trail,  followed  it  a  little  way,  then  struck 
off  through  the  orchard,  over  the  mead- 
ow, across  the  firozen  brook,  up  the  hills 
on  the  other  side.  When  she  had  gain- 
ed the  hill-top,  she  turned  for  a  look  at 
Ihe  old  house.  She  could  see  the  lights 
streaming  firom  every  window.  Before 
her,  all  was  dark,  except  the  dim  reflec- 
tion of  the  snow  and  sky ;  she  was  cold 
and  tired,  but 'she  did  not  realize  it 


One  prayer  was  in  her  soul — ^to  reach 
the  station  before  the  train  passed. 

Not  until  she  stood  upon  the  depdt- 
steps,  faintly  lighted  by  a  lantern,  did 
she  think  l^ow  singular  her  appearance 
must  be — a  woman,  coming  alone,  at 
such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  dress. 
Fortunately,  her  cloak  concealed  her  silk 
robe ;  and  before  the  whistle  summoned 
forth  the  sleepy  station-master,  she  hnd 
bethought  herself  to  conceal  herself  in 
the  shadow  of  some  freight,  so  that 
when  the  train  came  thundering  in,  she 
crept  aboard,  unobserved  of  any. 
^  Obliged  to  purchase  her  ticket  of  the 
conductor,  she  pulled  her  hood  far  over  her 
face,  and  put  on  the  voice  and  air  of  an 
elderly  woman.  Before  he  came  around 
she  had  decided  to  change  cars  for  New 
York  at  the  first  opportunity.  Had  she 
been  still  unmarried,  she  would  have 
sought  the  protection  of  her  relatives ; 
but  now  that  she  was  really  that  crea- 
ture's wife,  her  single  object  was  to  es- 
cape the  claim  he  had  upon  her.  Of 
course  he  would  look  for  her  in  Boston  I 
New  York  was  the  only  place  of  refuge 
in  which  she  could  hope  to  escape  him 
entirely. 

At  three  o'clock  that  morning  the 
conductor  kindly  placed  her  on  board 
the  train  for  that  city,  and  here  she  ar- 
rived on  the  following  evening.  She 
had  the  forethought  to  purchase  a  daily 
paper,  and  look  out  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable hotel  before  the  train  stopped ; 
so  that  without  embarrassment,  she  took 
a  carriage,  and  directed  the  driver  where 
to  convey  her. 

Once  safe  at  the  hotel,  she  went  to 
bed  and  slept,  for  she  was  exhausted. 
The  next  morning  the  chambermaid  pro- 
cured for  her  a  dark,  ready-made  dress, 
without  asking  any  explanations,  doubt- 
less accustomed,  in  her  public  life,  to 
singular  requests  and  occurrences.  Again 
she  consulted  the  papers,  saw  my  moth- 
er's advertisement  for  {^companion  and 
housekeeper,  and  came  immediately 
to  her. 

^  What  my  life  has  been  since  then, 
you  know,"  said  Olive,  wearily,  when 
she  had  finished.  "If  I  could  have  for- 
gotten that  one  terrible  fact  of  my' 
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marriage,  I  should  have  been  bappier  with 
you,  Mrs.  Christopher,  than  ever  in  my 
life  I  have  been." 

She  did  not  look  at  me,  nor  address 
herself  to  me.  I  felt  like  asking  her  if 
she  would  haye  returned  my  love,  had 
she  been  free,  but  I  knew  I  had  no  right 
to  ask  that  question.  I  could  only  gaze 
upon  that  pale  girl  with  a  sort  of  unre- 
signed  and  bitter  passion. 

"Have  you  heard  no  tidings  since 
your  flight  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

"Absolutely  none.  And  I  desire 
none.    A  blank  is  all  I  ask  for." 

Impossible  to  describe  the  quiet,  worn- 
out  air  with  which  she  said  this. 

I  saw  that  my  mother  was  about  to 
ask  her  why  she  need  fly  from  us,  her 
true  friends,  but  she  thought  of  what  I 
had  that  day  said,  bit  her  lips,  and  re- 
frained. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  was  all  she 
said.  "  I  hope  and  pray  that  man  may 
never  discover  you,  for  he  has  no  real 
right  to  you,  since  he  gained  you  by 
force  and  fraud." 

"  You  tliink  so,  Mrs.  Christopher  f 

"  I  do,  indeed,  Olive.  I  love  you,  too, 
poor  child.  And  if  I  can  not  help  you 
now,  I  shall  not  give  you  up.  Stay 
where  you  are,  at  present — ^but  be  cau- 
tious how  you  expose  your  face  on  the 
streets.  Wear  a  vail,  always,  Olive. 
When  I  return  from  the  sea-shore,  I  will 
let  you  know.  And,  some  time,  Olive 
dear,  when  John  marries  and  deserts 
me,  you  shall  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  be  my  daughter." 

A  glowing  prospect  that,  surely,  for 
that  young,  ardent  creature !  always  to 
go  with  that  beautiful  face  vailed,  and 
some  time  to  come  and  grow  old  with 
my  mother.  Yet  her  choice  lay  be- 
tween that  and — ^David  Kenneth.  She 
arose,  flung  her  arms  around  my  mo- 
therms  neck  a  moment,  and,  with  only  a 
slight  bow  to  me,  passed  from  my  sight. 
She  was  attendid  to  her  new  home  by  a 
servant,  and  that  summer  I  saw  Olive  no 
more. 


You  know  I  have  an  abundance  of 
energy,  Mrs.  Herman,  although  I  seem 
like  such  an  idle  dog.    When  I  had  my 
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mother  comfortably  settled  for  the  sum- 
mer in  her  Newport  cottage,  I  went  off, 
for  awhile,  on  a  sketching  tour.  I  was 
not  long  in  making  my  way  to  that 
New  England  village  to  which  Olive 
was  related.  It  was  prettily  situated 
amids^  the  hills,  afibrding  some  oppor- 
tunities for  an  artist  At  least,  the 
landlord  of  its  one  hotel  appeared  to 
think  so,  and  he  tried  to  impress  it  upon 
my  mind.  '  I  was  willing  to  believe  him. 
I  asked  him  to  take  me  out  in  his  buggy 
and  show  me  the  finest  parts  of  the 
country.  As  we  rode  along  he  gave 
me  the  history  of  some  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies, whose  places  we  passed.  After 
driving  to  the  Lake  and  the  Bridge,  he 
took  me  out  in  another  direction.  I 
saw  an  old  brown  house,  large  and 
rambling,  standing  back  in  a  barren 
yard,  with  only  some  lilac-bushes  before 
the  windows — it  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  town.  I  regarded  it  earnestly 
as  we  passed. 

"  Quite  an  affair  happened  there,  last 
winter."  . 

"Ahr 

"Yes — ^it  beats  all  you  ever  heard, 
ni  bet,"  and  he  told  me  the  whole 
story,  with  much  that  had  since  oc- 
curred. 

"  The  poor  thing  drownded  herself,  it 
was  found  out  afterward." 
•  "  How  was  it  found  out  ?" 

"  When  it  come  spring,  and  the  snow 
and  ice  thawed  off,  some  of  her  things 
was  found  down  by  a  deep  place  in  the 
brook  that  crosses  Mother  side  o'  the 
farm.  She  couldn't  a'  got  away,  for 
David  was  off  to  the  d^pdt  in  search  of 
her  before  she'd  been  gone  twenty  min- 
utes. No  such  person  went  aboard  the 
train  there,  nor  nowhere  else  that  night, 
nor  the  next  day.  He  telegraphed  on 
to  Boston,  to  the  police,  to  stop  her  if 
she  came  there  —  and  arterwards  he 
went  on  to  look  for  her — but  he  never 
got  no  trace. 

"  In  the  spring,  when  them  things  was 
found,  he  put  crape  on  his  hat;  but 
folks  think  that  sence  he's  got  her 
money,  he  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
gh-1.  'Twaa  a  shame  the  way  they 
snared  that  poor  young  thil^ !    I  tell 
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yon,  folks  was  up  about  it,  when  they 
began  to  find  oat  how  she'd  been 
hounded  on  to  marrying  him,  when  she 
didn't  like  him.  They  like  to  haye 
made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
bim  for  a  spell — ^though  his  mother 
was  just  as  bad.  They  nerer  were 
popular — that  family — and  now  people 
shun  'em  like  pisen.  I  wish  yon  could 
a' seen  the  girl — ^pretty  as  a  pictur* — 
rather  dark-complected,  but  mighty  han*- 
aome  I  She  would  a'  been  like  her  mo- 
ther, the  Doctor's  wife,  the  handsomest 
woman  and  the  completest  lady  we 
ever  had  here. 

''It's  thought,  by  some,  that  she 
didn't  intend  to  commit  suicide;  but 
that  she'got  cold  and  weak,  and  mebbe 
perished  in  the  snow,  rather  than  come 
back  to  the  house.  I  don't  blame  her, 
for  Doctor  Daye's  a  dreadful  mean-look- 
in'  rascal.  He'll  never  get  practice  in  our 
town.  Howsumeyer,  he's  carryin'  on  high, 
sence  them  clothes  was  found.  He's  got 
her  property  now,  of  course,  sence  he  was 
her  husband,  and  he's  cuttin'  a  swell 
with  it 

He  said,  lately,  that  the  family  is 
goin'  to  move  away,  somewhere  where 
they  can  use  their  monef  without  having 
the  cold  shoulder  turned  on  'em:  I  be- 
lieve they're  goin'  to  St  Louis.  The 
old  man's  tryin'  to  sell  his  farm ;  and 
David's  gettin'  red  of  his  wife's  real  es- 
tate as  fast  as  he  can." 

By  this  time  we  were  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  asked  few  questions,  for  I  did 
not  wish  to  appear  interested.  The  next 
morning  I  flung  my  artist's  kit  across 
my  shoulders,  and  wandered  out  to  the 
farm-house.  As  I  passed  it,  a  man  was 
lonnging  over  the  gate,  well  dressed,  but 
vulgarly  showy  in  his  attire,  sallow, 
with  snail  black  eyes  that  refused  to 
look  one  st^ily  in  the  face.  I  knew 
the  creature  at  once.  Hy  first  impulse 
was  to  whip  tlie  cowardly  breath  out 
of  him,  but  I  restrained  myself,  and 
walked  past  When  I  came  to  a  log 
by  the  roadside,  I  sat  down,  reflecting 
what  it  would  be  beet  to  do,  in  order  to 
gave  some  portion  of  Olive's  property  to 
her.  It  was  too  outrageously  unjust  for 
him  to  squander  it,  when,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  she  would  have,  all  her  life  long, 
to  support  herself.  Should  he  sell  her 
real  estate,  withdraw  her  money  from 
ba^k,  and  betake  himself  to  the  West, 
her  fortune  would  be  completely  lost  to 
her.  Yet,  if  he  really  had  an  idea  that 
she  was  dead,  I  knew  that  Olive  would 
not  have  him  disturbed  in  that  belief,  if 
it  did  cost  dearly  to  leave  him  in  it 

If  he  went  away  out  West,  doubtless 
he  would  marry  again.  Then  Olive 
could  obtain  legal  freedom — and  I  might 
yet  be  happy — that  is,  if  she  could  be 
brought  to  love  me.  That  she  loved 
me  now,  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  think.  If  she  did  love  me,  never  be- 
fore had  moral  greatness  a  more  com- 
plete triumph,  since  she  had  concealed 
it  so 'successfully. 

Then  again  I  reflected  that  to  permit 
David  Kenneth  to  marry  a  second  time 
would  be  to  become  party  to  the  de- 
struction of  some  other  girl's  happiness, 
perhaps  as  good  and  pure  as  Olive. 
Why  not  convey  to  him  a  message  from 
Olive,  without  betraying  her  where- 
abouts, to  the  effect  that  if  he  would 
procure  a  separation  from  her,  when  the 
proper  time  came  round,  on  the  plea  of 
willful  absence,  that  she  would  make  him 
out  deeds  of  her  property  ?  By  the  law 
of  our  State,  that  would  leave  him,  but 
not  her,  at  liberty  to  marry  again — she 
would  impoverish  herself,  and  still  not 
be  at  liberty  to  accept  the  support  of  a 
hu^and.  Besides  which,  I  was  certain, 
fmm  what  Olive  had  said,  that  he  would 
never  give  her  up,  should  he  once  get  a 
clue  to  her.  Quite  wearied  out  with 
the  effort  to  untie  what  refused  to  be  un- 
tied, I  m^de  a  little  sketch  of  the  old 
place,  from  the  log,  where  I  sat,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel. 

One  thing  I  oonld  do,  and  that  was 
to  influence  persons  against  the  purchase 
of  Olive's  property.  In  this  work  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  visible ;  but  when  men- 
tion was  made,  in  the  bar-room,  of.  the 
sale  of  some  of  the  Kenneth  estate,  I 
casually  remarked  that  /  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  money  down,  until  I  was 
certain  of  the  young  lady's  death ;  how- 
ever, I  was  a  stranger,  and  not  compe- 
tent to  advise.     This  frightened  the 
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timid  villagers,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  learning,  within  a  day  or  two,  that  I 
had  interrupted  the  sale  of  the  brick 
house,  in  which  Olive  was  bom,  and 
which,  with  xts  large  garden,  standing 
near  the  center  of  the  village,  had  grown 
quite  valuable.  The  papers  were  to  have 
been  signed,  being  all  prepared,  when  the 
proposed  purchaser  threw  up  the  bargain. 

Yet,  in  some  way,  I  had  bungled.  I 

h  d  not  been  a  week  in  D  ,  before  I 

found  that  if  I  was  watching  David  Ken- 
neth, he  was  watching  me  !  That  one 
seeming  casual  remark  of  mine  had  been 
reported  to  him  as  coming  &om  me,  and 
had  fixed  his .  suspicion  upon  me.  He 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  cunning. 
When  I  saw  some  of  its  workings  I  won- 
dered that  Olive  had  escaped  as  safely 
as  she  had.  That  girl's  will  must  have 
been  of  steel  not  to  have  bent  beneath  his. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  attracted  hiB 
attention,  and  endeavored  to  throw  it 
oflf,  by  busying  myself  with  my  legiti- 
mate business  of  sketching,  and  saying 
and  doing  as  little  else  as  -possible.  In 
the  mean  time  *  Doctor  Dave,'  as  people 
called  him,  was  also  busy.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  after  the  baigain  spoken  of 
had  been  given  up,  that  he  found,  in  a 
clump  of  bushes,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  articles  of  clothing  had  been 
discovered — human,  bones.  These  he 
would  not  himself  disturb,  but  brought 
a  number  of  physicians  and  town-au- 
thorities, who  gathered  up  the  ghostly 
witnesses ;  and,  having  placed  the  bones 
in  order,  the  medical  men  stated  that  they 
were  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  of  about 
Olive  Kenneth's  stature.  The  bones  were 
icofllned  and  buried,  followed  to  the 
.  grave  by  the  whole  county.  I,*looking 
.  from  my  stand-point,  upon  this  novel 
burial,  alone,  of  the  excited  multitude, 
I  read  the  base  secret 

Doctor  Dave  must  have  nsed  some 
•  skeleton,' which,  as  a  physician,  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  so  disposed  it 
I  in  the  earth  and  bushes  as  to  deceive 
even  the  learned  brothers  who  came  to 
look  at  it  after  his  work  was  done.  The 
.  evidence  was  deemed  conclumve  of  his 
wife's  death,  and  the  sales  of  property 
'Were  again  being  negotiated. 


At  this  point,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
New  York,  seek  Olive,  and  ask  if  she 
wished  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

I  found  her  with  the  lady  to  whom 
she  had  gone  when  she  left  my  mother. 
She  thanked  me  for  the  trouble  I  had 
taken,  but  refused  to  do  any  thing ;  she 
seemed  simply  relieved  that  her  little 

world  of  D  ,  considered  her  dead. 

Let  me  be  as  one  dead,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher.  I  ask  no  more  of  life  than  that" 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  she 
did  npt  assume  a  false  name,  but  as  that 
would  have  prevented  the  use  of  her  U. 
S.  bonds,  and  as  she  considered  herself 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  a  great  city,  she 
had  retained  her  real  name. 

The  summer  had  slipped  into  Sep- 
tember when  I  came  back  to  the  city  on 
this  errand — it  was  a  clear  day,  I  re- 
member it  well — ^with  a  pleasant  wind 
blowing.  Olive  came  to  the  hall-door, 
to  close  it  after  me,  the  servant  being 
gone  from  that  part  of  the  house.  I  was 
just  bidding  her  a  formal  good-by,  and 
taking  her  messages  for  my  mother, 
when  a  sudden  change  came  over  her 
face.  It  firoze  as  it  were,  into  rigidity, 
w^ithout  time  to  change  its  expression. 
The  smile  was  still  upon  the  lip,  but  the 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  some  object  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  a  gaze 
of  terror  which  impelled  me  to  turn,  al- 
so, and  look.  There,  leering  at  her  with 
a  laugh  of  triumph,  stood  David  Ken- 
neth. He  had  followed  me  from  D  1 

Yes,  I  was  the  outwitted  one  ! — more,  I 
had  brought  peril  to  the  woman  I  most 
wished  to  serve. . 

I  say  that  he  laughed  triumphantly ; 
but  when  his  eyes  turned  from  hers  to 
mine  the  laugh  changed  to  a  sneer  of  jeal- 
ous rage  which  told  all  the  fhry  which 
he  felt  toward  me.  I  answered  that 
look  with  one  of  equal  hate.  All  that 
was  bad  in  me  rose  to  the  surface ;  but 
Olive's  presence  restrained  me,  elevating 
my  blind  anger  into  a  wish  to  defend  and 
protect  her.  I  could  have  killed  him, 
as  he  stood  there,  to  save  her,  not  to 
serve  myself. 

Three  moments  later  all  that  murder- 
ouis  rage  was  gone.  Three  moments 
later  Olive  and  I  would  have  given 
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much  to  have  placed  that  maa  where 
he  stood  before.  With  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  os,  he  started  to  cross  the  street. 
He  had  no  observation  for  any  thing 
about  him,  so  completely  was  his  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  us  two.  He  had 
not  taken  five  steps  when  Olive  gave  a 
warning  shriek.  It  was  too  late.  A 
stage  of  the  Twenty-third  street  line,  roll- 
ing rapidly  along  the  unobstructed  way, 
was  close  upon  him.  The  driver,  not 
dreaming  that  the  man  would  attempt 
to  cross  before  his  vehicle,  made  no  ef- 
fort to  slacken  speed — but  David  Ken- 
neth was  blind  and  deaf,  in  his  passion ; 
the  heavy  stage  struck  him,  before  he 
could  spring  aside  at  the  sound  of  Olive's 
warning  cry,  struck  him,  and  that  fierce, 
exulting  humanity  was  an  insensate 
mass. 

Olive  was  the  first  to  reach  him.  A 
crowd  gathered,  and  he  was  borne  to 
the  nearest  station-house ;  firom  thence, 
to  the  hospital.  I  waited  till  the  physi- 
cians gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
miffht  survive  his  injuries,  though  re- 
covery was  douhtfhl.  He  had  recover- 
ed partial  consciousness,  and  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  very  acutely.  When  I 
took  this  word  to  Olive  she  had  already 
prepared  herpelf  to  take  the  place  of 
his  nurse.  That  night  she  went  to  the 
hospital ;  and  for  the  next  three  months 
she  was  his  tender,  patient  attendant, 
giving  up  her  place  only  to  his  mother, 
who  was  sent  for,  and  who  divided  the 
watches  with  her. 

Three  months,  on  his  part,  of  suffer- 
ing, and,  at  last,  of  repentance.  Much 
of  this  time  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  ultimately  get  well ;  but  at  last  it 
became  apparent  that  his  energies  were 
too  greatly  exhausted  to  rally.  Then, 
when  the  hand  of  death  waited  to  grasp 
his,  he  acknowledged  his  regret  for  the 
course  he  had  taken  toward  his  cousin, 
humbly  thanking  her  for  the  charity  she 
had  shown  in  doing  her  utmost  to  pro- 
long a  life  whose  existence  could  be 
nothing  but  a  curse  to  her.  And  Olive, 
forgiving  him  utterly,  smoothed  his  dy- 
ing bed  with  gentle  ministrations. 

When  all  was  over,  she  avowed  her 
purpose  of  returning  with  the  wretched 


mother,  who  had  witnessed  the  end  of 
all  her  high  hopes  and  avaricious  de- 
sires. So  completely  was  Mrs.  Hester 
broken  down  by  th^  death  of  the  son  for 
whom  she  had  schemed,  that  she  leaned  < 
upon  Olive,  without  making  an  eWori  to 
think  or  act  for  herself.  The  high- 
hearted girl  determined  to  go  home  with 
her,  and  cheer  her  as  far  as  comfort  was 
possible. 

So,  one  chilly  December  day,  she  bade 
my  mother  and  myself  farewell,  and 
went  off,  in  the  cars,  with  the  parents 
who  were  bearing  home  their  dead. 

My  mother  had  frequent  letters  fh>m 
her,  whose  contents  betrayed  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  she  was  trying  to 
make  their  bare,  meager,  disappointed 
lives  tolerable  to  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

In  all  this  time  I  did  not  know 
whether  Olive  loved  me.  The  only 
reason  I  had  for  hoping  it,  was  in  the 
emotion  she  had  shown  when  I  had  first 
declared,  my  own  love,  and  she  had  told 
me  that  she  was  married.  All  that  might ' 
have  been  accounted  for  by  the  shock  to 
her  feelings,  and  the  tearing  forth  of  her 
secret,  and  still  she  have  been  in  no  sym- 
pathy with  me. 

I  felt  that  I  had  waited  a  long  time, 
when  spring  came,  and  that  my  feelings 
were  now  entitled  to  the  same  consider- 
ation I  had  shown  to  hers.  April  found 
me  again  in  D  ;  my  present  re- 
ward was  the  promise  of  01ive*s  hand, 
when  the  proper  time  should  elapse.  I 
shall  not  describe  our  love-making. 
Mrs.  Herman,  you  know  me  pretty  well, 
and  you  can  giiess,  distantly,  at  the 
capacity  for  love  in  that  girPs  heart — 
her  &ce  speaks,  for  her.  We  were  as 
happy  as  we  deserved  to  be,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  But  Olive  was  a 
stickler  for  proprieties,  as  I  have  before 
said.  You  can  see  that  she  has  an  im- 
mense deal  of  pride.  She  would  not 
consent  to  any  speedy  marriage.  Since 
she  bore  that  dead  man's  name,  and  his 
death-bed  had  been  what  it  was,  she 
would  pay  his  memory  every  outward 
respect  She  would  come  to  visit  my 
mother,  a  portion  of  the  time  of  proba- 
tion, and  she  would  be  with  us  at  New-, 
port  through  the  coming  summer.  With 
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this  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  again, 
well  content.  A  man  could  wait  a  good 
many  years  for  the  fhll  loye  and  consent 
of  a  woman  like  that 

But  if  she  is  all  you  have  painted 
her/*  interrupted  the  impatient  little  au- 
thoress, "  what  caused  her  to  break  her 
engagement  with  you^  Mr.  Christopher  ?" 

"  Marriage,  Mrs.  HermaiL'* 

"  But  why  did  she  not  marry  you  ?" 

"  Bless  my  heart  1  she  did  marry  mel" 

"  But  you  said.—" 
Tl^at  I  was  once  engaged  to  her,  and 
that  she  was  married  a  few  days  ago ; 
but  I  did  not  tell  you  that  John  Chris- 
topher was  the  happy  man.  That,  you 
know,  was  designed  for  what  the  novel- 
ists call '  effect.'  Haven't  I  succeeded 
pretty  well  for  an  amateur  ? — how  do 
you  like  my  story 

*^  So  you  ran  away  to  be  married,  did 
you,  when  you  so  suddenly  disappeared 
last  week  murmured  Mrs.  Herman, 
with  a  little  chagrin  in  her  voice,  and 
.not  answering  his  question.  "  It*s  too 
bad  of  you,  to  steal  such  a  march  on  us, 
John  Christopher  I  There's  your  wife, 
coming  back  to  look  after  you.  She 
can't  imagine  what  you  have  to  say, 
that  should  keep  you  so  long.  It  will 
be  extremely  interesting  to  know  her, 
after  what  you  have  told  me.  Do  intro- 
duce me.  And  may  I  really  make  a 
Btoiy  out  of  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  many  as  you  please  ! — only 
don't  forget  to  change  the  names  I 
Come  across  the  room  with  me.  Mrs. 
Christopher,  Mrs.  Herman." 

The  little  authoress  {laid  her  compli- 
ments to  the  dark-eyed  bride,  and  then 
went  off  to  her  room  to  write  down 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 


TO  A  WOMAN. 

Love  the  gin  is  lore  the  debt— TEznrTBOK. 

OH  for  the  days  of  old,  with  thee. 
In  shaded  nook,  beneath  a  tree 
Where  sung  a  bird  from  Arcady. 

Where  balmy  breezes  came  and  stured 
And  swayed  the  boughs  where  sung  our 
bhrd. 

Till  wind  and  song  were  all  we  heard. 


A  trill  above  an  undertone — 

The  sweetest  song,  the  sweetest  moan. 

That  ever  in  the  world  were  known ; — 

Save  far  away  some  waterfidl 
Made  melody,  as  voices  call 
So  far  we  hear  and  that  is  all. 

And  there  all  day  the  shadows  run 
About  the  spot,  to  avoid  the  sun, 
As  we  the  world  had  sought  to  shon* 

Because  we  loved — ^had  rather  be 
Alone,  through  all  eternity, 
Than  any  unloved  face  to  see. 

We  spoke  but  little;  what  we  said 
Is  seldom  written,  seldom  read, 
Without  a  smile  and  shake  of  head. 

A  tone  speaks  more  than  any  word 
The  heart  sings  through  it  as  a  bird 
Sings  to  its  mate.   When  tones  are  heard, 

More  meaning  to  the  heart  will  reach 
Than  all  the  fettered  pomp  of  speech 
Or  written  page  can  ever  teach. 

And  like  a  tone,  a  single  glance 
Brings  gladness,  or  makes  gloom,  per- 
chance. 

As  sun  and  shade  o'er  waters  dance. 

And  thus  we  spake  with  glance  and  tone, 
A  language  to  each  other  known, 
A  speech  that  is  love's  only  own. 

Ah  1  how  should  I  forget  ?  sweet  sense 
May  linger  in  a  tone  or  glance— 
A  touch  is  love's  own  eloquence.  / 

Oh  for  the  days  of  old,  with  thee, 
In  sheltered  nook,  beneath  a  tree, 
When  love  believed,  but  could  not  see  I 

Believed  all  things  and  hop^  all ; 
And  heard  a  thousand  voices  call 
That  lead  us  onward,  though  we  ialL 

Or  onward  still,  to  where  the  days 
Qo  brightening  through  changeful  ways, 
Began  in  faith  that  ends  in  praise. 
I  saw  the  gentle  violets 
At  mommg,  weeping  their  regrets 
In  dewy  tears  that  they,  the  pets 
Of  spring,  had*not  so  deep  a  blue 
As  had  thy  veins — ^were  not  so  true 
In  all  their  fabled  truth  as  you. 
I  saw  the  wild  rose  droop  its  head. 
As  if  ashamed  a  fairer  red 
Nature  upon  thy  lips  had  shed. 
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I  saw  the  lilies  half  in  fHght 

With  green  hands  cover  up  their  white, 

As  if  leas  pure  than  thoa  to  sight. 

The  very  robins  sung  thy  praise 

In  ever-joyous  roundelays, 

Through  all  the  vernal  woods  and  days. 

Twas  thus  I  thought  in  that  fair  time 
When  through  thy  love  all  thmgs  made 

rhyme 
Unto  a  melody  sublime. 

Why  should  I  wish  for  those  old  hours, 
Mingled  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
To  come  in  place  of  such  as  ours 

Of  later  years  ? — not  one  regret 
Has  dimmed  our  love  since  then ;  and 
yet 

1  love  the  days  I  learned  to  pet 
Thee  with  the  names  that  still  are  sweet 
Upon  ray  lips.    Through  all  the  heat 
And  toil  of  victory  or  defeat, 
I  turn  to  those  dear  days  of  old. 
Thy  hand  again  I  seem  to  bold, 
Perhaps  to  kiss,  grown  overbold ; 
And  tell  my  passion  o*er  and  o*er, 
Ask  for  thy  love,  nay,  ask  for  more — 
The  love  of  all  Uie  years  before ; 
Claiming  thy  earliest  maiden  thought 
Of  love,  as  if  my  coming  brought 
All  that  thy  life  had  ever  sought 
And  gentle  tears  thine  eyes  eclipse ; 
Thy  words,  the  heart's  balm-laden  ships. 
Lay  stranded  on  thy  murmuring  lips, 
Wrecked  by  the  heaving  of  thy  breast, 
Too  much  with  its  great  joy  distrest 
To  find  in  it  or  calm  or  rest 
If  we  have  learned  that  love  hath  peace, 
Have  given  houn  like  those  for  these 
Restful,  as  are  the  deeper  seae ; 
Still  may  we  look  with  wistful  eye 
Upon  the  pleasant  days  gone  by, 
Wlien  I  was  bold  and  you  were  shy ; 
R^retting  nothing  we  possess, 
But  happier  in  these  joys  that  bless 
Than  in  that  sweet  unrestfulness 
Of  old.    Yet,  ever  must  I  say, 
As  I  remember  the  old  way 
From  this  our  August  back  to  May : 
Oh  for  the  days  of  old  with  thee, 
In  sheltered  nook  beneath  a  tree, 
Where  song  a  bkd  from  Arcady. 


THE  AGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

r[E  age  of  animals  is  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  and  inter- 
est ;  but  its  determination  has  been  at- 
tended with  uncertain  results.  As  far 
as  regards  animals,  indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  duration  of  life  is  generally 
between  seven  and  eight  times  the  period 
which  elapses  from  birth  till  they  be- 
come adult ;  but,  this  rule  is  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  useless  and  inapplicable 
in  practice.  More  certain  results  are 
derived  from  observing  the  growth  and 
decay  of  teeth  ;  and  if  we  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  phenomena  which 
attend  the  development  of  these  organs 
in  all  quadrupeds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  gen- 
eral, and  in  a  great  measure  certain  rules. 
At  present,  however,  we  do  not  possess 
observations  sufficiently  extensive  for 
the  above  purpose ;  and  only  in  the  cases 
of  the  most  important  domestic  animals 
has  it  been  determined. 

Little  has  been  written  on  the  longev- 
ity of  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
man.  Instances  of  great  length  of  days 
in  man  are  by  no  means  rarely  recorded, 
but  e^en  these  are  rarely  to  be  trusted ; 
so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  ages 
of  the  lower  animals.  Those  whose 
longevity  has  been  noticed,  have  been 
kept  domesticated,  or  otherwise  constant- 
ly under  the  observation  of  man  ;  "  but 
as  animals  in  such  cftatcs  are  usually 
either  kept  in  climates  not  so  well  fitted 
for  them  as  tli«se  of  which  they  are 
properly  natives,  closely  restricted  of 
liberty,  more  exposed  to  disease  and  in- 
juries, fed  on  artificial  food,  forced  to 
perform  laborious  tasks,  beaten  or  other- 
wise fretted ;  and  as  many  of  them  are 
subject  to  all  these  grievances,  it  is  prob' 
able  that  they  do  not  attain  to  those  pe- 
riods which  they  would  if  permitted  to 
live  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  accidents, 
diseases,  and  predaceous  enemies."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  observation  of  naturalists, 
and  persons  interested  in  the  age  of 
animals,  has  been  productive  of  many 
trustworthy  data  of  ffreai  age$f  and  the 
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concomitant  habits ;  and  from  sucli  re- 
liable materials  our  records  will  be  de- 
rived. 

Tlie  bat  is  presumed  to  live  to  a  great 
age,  from  its  having  been  repeatedly 
found  alive,  inclosed  in  the  centers  of 
trees,  which  the  animal  had  entered 
scvne  time  previously,  when  about  to  be- 
come torpid ;  hence,  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery,  it  was  inferred  to  be  of  con- 
siderable age,  as  it  must  have  taken  a 
long  time  for  the  wood  to  surround  the 
animal. 

The  brown  bear  grows  to  about  his 
twentieth,  and  lives  until  his  fiftieth  year. 
"In  the  pits  of  Berne,  where  it  has 
been  the  &shion,  for  many  centuries,  to 
keep  some  of  these  animals  for  name's 
sake,  at  the  public  expense,  a  pair  were 
living  in  1771  which  had  been  confined 
there  for  thirty-one  years.  Another  in- 
dividual, which  was  bom  in  the  same  pits, 
was  living  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven. 

A  grizzly  bear  is  known  to  have  lived 
in  the  Tower  Menagerie  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  "Old  Adams'"  great 
bear  Sampson,*'  last  exhibited  by  Bar- 
num,  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  least 
*  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  ^  Museum  "  in  New  York, 
(1865). 

The  dog  is  complete  in  its  growth  at 
two  years;  at  the  exphtiUon  of  five 
years  it  is  conBidered  old,  and  the  lim- 
its of  its  existence  rarely  exceed  twenty 
years :  greyhounds  attain  that  age  often- 
er  than  other  varieties. 

The  wolf  generally  lives  twenty 
years. 

The  fox  attains  its  fhll  size  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  has  been  known  to  live 
"thirteen  or  fourteen  years;  but,  as  this 
can  only  have  been  ascertained,  observes 
Mr.  Bell,  of  individuals  in  confinement, 
it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, it  considerably  exceeds  that  pe- 
riod. 

Lions,"  says  Bacon,  '*  are  accounted 
long  livers,  because  many  of  them  have 
been  found  toothless,"  The  great  lion, 
Pompey,  which  died  in  1760,  was  known 
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to  have  been  in  the  Tower  Menagerie 
(London)  above  seventy  years ;  and  one 
brought  from  the  river  Gambia,  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  domestic  cat  rarely  reaches  fif- 
teen years :  it  is  strange  that  tlie  cat, 
with  its  proverbial  nine  lives,  should  not 
be  put  down  at  a  greater  age. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
records  a  white  cat,  with  blue  eyes,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
Cats  attain  a  lai^ge  size. 

The  Virginia  opossum  is  reputed  to 
live  so  long,  that  a  saying  has  become 
common  among  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  that  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  the 
opossum  has  nineteen. 

A  squirrel  has  been  known  to  live  in 
confinement  seven  years. 

The  elephant  was  believed  by  the  an- 
cients, according  to  Philostratus,  to  live 
more  than  four  hundred  years.  He 
founded  this  belief  upon  a  story  of  an 
elephant  with  a  particular  mark  having 
been  captured  by  Juba,  king  of  Lybia, 
four  hundred  years  after  a  battle  in  which 
the  animal  had  fied  to  Mount  Atlas. 
This  is  not  grounded  upon  a  sufficiently 
accurate  chronology  to  command  our 
credence.  Tavern  ier  appears  to  have 
had  tolerable  evidence,  from  the  accounts 
of  the  keepers  of  the  elephants  in  India, 
that  particular  individuals  have  been  in 
captivity  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  *  •  •  Pliny,  up- 
on the  authority  of  Aristotle,  states  that 
the  elephant  lives  two  or  three  hundred 
years ;  and  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Gordian,  m  the  spirit  of  poetical  exagger- 
ation, chose  an  elephant  for  the  symbol 
of  eternity.  Dr.  Franzius,  in'  his  His- 
tory  of  Brutes,  relates  that,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  conquered  one  Po- 
rus,  kmg  of  India,  he  took  a  great  ele- 
phant, which  had  fought  very  valiantly 
for  the  king,  named  him  Ajax,  dedica- 
ted him  to  the  sun,  and  let  him  go  with 
this  inscription:  '  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  sun.' 
This  elephant  was  found  with  the  same 
inscription  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after ;  but  many  of  them  do  not  live  to 
that  age,  for  they  are  often  sick  of  very 
dangerous  diseases."    Blumenbach  says 
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''Itis  probable  that  tbe  elephant  will 
live  .two  hundred  years.'*  • 

Pigs  have  been  known  to  reach  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years. 

The  rhinoceros  is  only  full-grown  at 
twenty  years  of  age ;  so  that  Qoldsmith^s 
conjecture  that  "  it  lives  seldom  more 
than  twenty  years "  is  of  little  worth. 
A  specimen  died  at  Versailles  in  1798, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  The  In- 
dian one-homed  rhinoceros  brought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Cross,  in  1884,  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

The  horse's  life  seldom  exceeds  thirty 
jrears,  though  there  have  been  instances 
recorded  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  double  that  period.  "  Of  the 
natural  age  of  the  horse  we  should  form 
a  very  erroneous  estimate  from  the  early 
period  at  which  he  is  now  worn  out 
and  destroyed.  Mr.  Blaine  tells  us  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  three  horses  which 
died  at  the  ages  of  thirty-flve,  thirty-sev- 
en, and  thirty-nine.  Mr.  Cully  mentions 
one  that  received  a  ball  in  his  neck  at 
the  battle  of  Preston,  in  1715,  and  which 
was  extracted  at  his  death  in  1758,  and 
in  his  sixty-second  year."  In  the  Man- 
chester Natural  History's  Museum  are 
preserved  the  stufied  skin  of  the  head 
and  Uie  skull  of  a  horse  who  worked  all 
his  life  on  the  towing-path  of  the  Man- 
chester canals,  and  died  in  1822  in  his 


^  Penon*  who  take  their  notion  of  the  con- 
■nmptlon  of  ivory  from  a  toothpick  will  be  snr- 
prifled  at  the  immenee  demand  there  is  for  that 
material  in  the  present  day.  We  feather  fi*om 
OalifftianC$  Messenger  that  in  England  are  con- 
anmed  a  million  ponnda  of  ivory  per  annum,  or 
npwarda  of  three  times  tbe  consumption  of  the 
Tear  I8S7 ;  and  the  number  of  elephants  killed 
for  England  alone  are  reckoned  at  88S8,  "  or 
thereabouts."  Some  4000  men,  it  is  addea,  lose 
their  lives  annnally  in  the  pursuit  of  ivory— that 
la,  to  provide  the*  world  with  combs,  toothpicks, 
knife-nandles,billiard-balls,  pianoforte-keys,  etc. 
A  task  weighing  seventy  pounds  is  considered 
by  the  trade  a  first-class  one.  The  largest  regis- 
tered by  Cnvier  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Elephant-nnntera,  however,  now  pene- 
trate further  into  Africa,  and  meet  with  older 
animals.  A  short  time  ago  an  American  house 
cnt  up  an  elephant's  tunc  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  eWht  hnndred  pounds.  In  1851.  the 
same  house  sent  to  the  Great  London  Exhibition 
the  laiigest  piece  of  sawod  ivorr  ever  known ;  "it 
was  eleven  feet  in  length,  ana  one  foot  broad. 
The  dearest  Ivory  is  that  which  is  used  for  bil- 
liard balls :  that  which  is  brought  f^om  the  west 
coast  of  Afk-ica,  except  Gaboon,  is  much  less 
elastic  than  other  sorts,  and  is  only  us^  for 
knife-handles.  The  French  In  Algeria  have  con- 
•Iderably  extended  the  ivory  trade  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  which  receives  its  supply  from  the 
ctnvaBS  croaelag  tbe  desert. 


rixty-second  year.  The  editor  of  this 
niagazine  for  many  years  drove  a  Ca- 
nadian pony*'  which  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age  would  easily  average  his 
sixty  miles  travel  per  day.  This  horse  was 
accidentally  killed  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

"  The  ass,"  says  Bacon,  "  lives  com- 
monly to  the  age  of  the  horse ;  but  the 
mule  outlives  them  both." 

The  camel,  according  to  Marplett's 
Qreen  Forest^  1567,  sometimes  reaches 
the  age  of  one  hundred.  A  camel  kept 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  fifty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  llama,  nearly  allied 
to  the  camel,  lives  more  than  fifteen 
years. 

The  elk,  which  does  not  reach  his  fhll 
growth  till  his  fourteenth  year,  probably, 
attains  a  great  age,  as  the  Indians  believe 
they  are  to  enjoy  a  long  life  if  they  fh»- 
quently  dream  of  this  animal. 

The  stag  is  believed  by  modem  nat- 
uralists not  to  attain  fifty  years  :  a  wri- 
ter in  Fnum^M  Magazine,  in  1867,  says : 
"  Judging  fh>m  our  own  experience,  fh)m 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  or  about  that 
number,  fonn  the  average  duration  of  a 
stag's  natural  life,  .^iter  ten  years  have 
passed  over  the  hart,  he  is  no  longer  in 
his  prime.  He  then  begins  to  go  back, 
the  '  backwardation '  being  first  observ- 
able in  the  beam  of  the  horns,  which 
becomes  smaller  and  less  round.  The 
deer  shed  their  horns  annually;  they 
have  them  at  first  in  the  form  of  simple 
prickets,  without  any  branches  or  ant- 
lers; but  each  succeeding  year  adds 
one  or  more  branches,  according  to  the 
species,  up  to  a  certain  time,  beyond 
which  the  age  of  the  animal  can  only 
be  guessed  at  from  the  size  of  the  horns, 
and  torn  the  thickness  of  the  burr  or 
knob  at  their  roots,  which  connects  them 
with  the  skull.  The  traditional  opki- 
ion  that  the- deer  sometimes  attains  the 
age  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  is 
not  worthy  of  countenance.  The  super- 
stitions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Qaelic  adage :  *  Thrice  the  age 
of  man  is  that  of  a  deer,'  may  be  support- 
ed by  marvelous  stories,  attested  by 
chiefe  of  honor  and  veracity ;  but,  with 
all  his  respect  for  traditions,  Mr.  Scrope, 
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in  his  work  on  deer-stalking,  does  not 
hesitate  to  inform  us  that  all  the  accounts 
he  has  received  from  the  park-keepers 
in  England,  where  there  are  red-deer, 
contradicted  their  Supposed  longevity, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  longest- 
lived  deer  has  not  excceiled  twenty 
years  of  age.  From  this  time  his  head 
and  himself  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." 
The  Waipiti  deer  is,  however,  believed  to 
be  80  long-lived,  that  the  Indians  aay 
of  an  aged  man,  he  is  as  old  as  a 
Waipiti." 

Cows  live  about  fifteen  years ;  but  the 
ox,  according  to  Mr.  ;W.  H.  White,  lives 
about  thirty  years.  The  aurochs,  Kubr, 
or  European  bison,  a  species  of  prime- 
yal  ox,  lives  about  forty  years,  is  of  great 
weight,  and  a  slow  mover,  but  in  de- 
fense can  master  three  wolves.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  class  of 
quadrupeds  that  is  living  in  our  own  day, 
which  once  roamed  over  all  the  wood- 
land districts  of  Central  Europe,  and 
which,  in  our  own  island,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  extinct  races  of  masto- 
don, elephant,  and  rhinoceros.  The 
aurochs  exist  only  in  one  locality,  in 
the  forest  of  Bialavieja,  in  Lithuania, 
where  it  is  carafhlly  protected  by  the 
Russian  Government  from  extirpation. 
As  a  royal  hunting-ground  it  has  been 
preserved  in  the  primitive  state  of  an 
American  forest,  inhabited  by  bears,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  elks,  and 
roebucks,  together  with  the  aurochs.  A 
young  male  and  female  aurochs,  cap- 
tured in  1846,  were  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  by  Nicholas,  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  likewise  presented 
a  pair  of  stuffed  specimens  to  the  British 
museum. 

Of  the  ages  of  animals  in  confinement, 
Mr.  Edward  Cross,  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey  (England)  Zoological  Ckrdens, 
gave  the  following  as  the  result  of  forty- 
eight  years'  experience  in  keeping  ani- 
mals. Lions,  tigers,  leopards,  jaguars, 
and  hyenas,  upon  an  average,  live 
cwenty-flve  years;  the  smaller  cats,  as 
the  tiger-oat,  lynx,  ocelot,  margay^  and 
serval,  sixteen  ^o  eighteen  years ;  mcm- 
keys  and  baboons,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years;  the  ooatimondi,  racoon,  beaver, 
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and  civet-cat,  twelve  to  fourteen  years ; 
the  antelope,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

The  little  that  is  recorded  of  the  lon- 
gevity of  cetaeea  fiivors  the  supposition 
of  their  being  long-lived.  The  age  of 
the  whale  is  known  by  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  laminae  of  whalebone,  which  in- 
crease yearly,  and  if  observation  can  be 
relied  upon,  would  sometimes  indicate 
an  age  of  three  or  four  hundred  yean 
for  these  animals. 

The  rorqual,  of  this  family,  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  the  largest 
animal ;  the  monad  is  the  smallest ;  and 
the  creature  just  half  way  between  them 
is  tlie  common  fly. 

The  Greenland  whale,  whose  skeleton 
was  exhibited  on  the  site-now  Trafalgar 
square.  Charing  Cross,  London,  in  1881, 
was  concluded  by  Cuvier,  and  other 
French  naturalists,  from  certain  data,  to 
have  been  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand years  old  I  Still,  the  ages  of  tiie 
dolphin  and  porpoise,  which  are  of  th« 
same  order,  are  stated  but  at  tiiirty 
years. 

The  age  of  birds  may  sometimes  be 
determined  by  observing  the  form  and 
wear  of  the  bill.  Smellie,  in  his  Phikh 
9ophy  of  Natural'  HisUn-y,  says :  Most 
birds  acquire  theur  full  dimensions  in  a 
few  months.  In  proportion  to  the  siise 
of  their  bodies,  birds  are  much  more 
vivacious,  and  live  longer  than  eithw 
men  or  quadrupeds."  Bechstein,  in  his 
work  on  cage  birds,  tells  us  that  their 
age  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as 
it  is  only  by  observing  it  that  we  can 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
length  of  birds*  lives  in  general.  *  *  * 
Birds  live  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
times  longer  than  the  time  which  they 
take  to  grow.  This  length  of  life  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  substance  of 
which  their  bones  are  composed  being 
much  more  loose  and  light,  and,  conse- 
quently, remaining  porous  longer  than 
those  of  quadrupeds. 

*  The  age  of  the  eagle  is  almost  pro- 
verbially great  From  Herodotus  and 
other  ancient  writers  it  appears  probable 
that  the  notion  of  a  Phoenix  was  derived 
from  some  species  of  eagle ;  hence  it  is 
described  as  excelling  all  other  birds  ux 
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longevity.  ManiliuB  states  its  life  at  six 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  Tacitus,  at 
five  hundred  years,  tiiough  he  admits 
thai  some  writers  extend  it  to  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  1 — which  state- 
ments are  not  a  whit  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  account  of  the  artificial  eagle, 
which  MUller,  or  Regiomontanus,  is  said 
to  have  constructed,  and  which  flew  a 
considerable  distance  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian ;  or  the  wooden  pigeon 
of  Archytas,  which  was  capable  of  flying  1 

Pennant,  writing  in  17613,  describes  an 
eagle,  then  possessed  by  Mr.  Owen  Hol- 
land, of  Conway,  which  bird  was  up- 
wards of  thirty-two  years  old.  Bacon 
States  the  life  of  a  mewed  hawk  at  thirty 
years,  and  a  wild  hawk  at  forty.  In 
the  GenUeman's  Magaei'ney  1793,  is  quoted 
a  stoiy  of  a  ship  haying,  in  1792,  brought 
from  the  Cape  fit  Qood  Hope  a  hawk 
captured  there  with  a  golden  collar  ii^- 
scribed  as  belonging  to  James  I,  1610 ; 
which,  if  to  be  ti  usted,  would  make  this 
bird  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  years  old !  Vultures,  according  to 
Bacon,  extend  their  lives  "  well  neare 
to  a  hundred  years." 

Bechstein  gives  the  following  periods 
of  the  lives  of  birds  in  confinement: 
Bohemian  chatterer,  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
rose-ouzel,  eight  years ;  ring  blackbird, 
six  to  ten  years;  common  blackbird, 
with  care  and  proper  variety  of  food,  ten 
or  twelve  years;  missel-thrush,  ten  to 
twelve  years;  song-tlirush,  five  or  six 
years ;  common,  gray,  and  yellow  wag- 
tails, in  a  room,  five  or  six  years ;  com- 
mon redstart,  rarely  above  three  or  four 
years,  though  Mr.  Sweet  kept  one,  old 
when  first  caught,  more  than  six  years ; 
bhick  redstarts,  five  or  six  years  in  a 
cage;  the  wheatear,  with  great  atten- 
tion, can  rarely  be  piseserved  alive  more 
than  two  years ;  the  bladccap  will  live 
almost  fifteen  years ;  the  siskin,  eight  to 
twelve  years ;  the  redbreast,  in  a  room, 
ten  to  twelve  years ;  the  wren,  two  or 
three  years;  the  titlark,  five  or  six 
years ;  a  skylark  has  been  known  to  live 
thirty  years  ;  woodlark,  eight  years ; 
ibolish  bunting,  six  years ;  black  bonnet, 
five  or  six  years ;  ortolans,  three  or  four 
yean;  snow  bunting,  in  a  room,  six 


years ;  painted  bunting,  eight  to  ten 
years ;  chaffinches  have  been  known  to 
live  more  than  twenty-four  years  in  a 
cage;  goldfinches,  sixteen  and  even 
twenty-four  years ;  amandava,  from  six 
to  ten  years ;  whidah-finch,  eight  to 
twelve  years ;  green-bird,  twelve  years ; 
and  staiiings,  ten  or  twelve  years' 

The  canary-bird  is  long-lived.  There 
is  a  well-authenticated  record  of  a  canary 
which  had  been  hatched  in  a  cage,  and 
was  never  out  of  the  possession  of  its 
mistress,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Just  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

A  nightingale,"  stiys  Bechstein, 
^  may  be  kept  in  confinement  fifteen 
years ;  while,  in  a  wild  state^  they  are 
never  observed  to  exist  so  long  in  the 
same  spot,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
they  do  not  attain  so  great  an  age  when 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  accidents,  both 
from  birds  of  prey  and  bird-catchers. 
I  have  an  instance  of  a  nightingale 
which  has  lived  twenty-five  years  in 
confinement.*'  Dr.  Weissenbom  relates 
that  a  tradesman  in  the  town  of  Weimar, 
in  Germany,  had  a  nightingale  which 
hung  for  sixteen  years  in  his  parlor; 
and  its  ibrmer  owner  had  the  bird  six 
years.  It  sung  beautifully  throughout 
the  year,  except  in  April  and  May,  when 
it  moulted.  After  tlie  tradesman  had 
possessed  the  bird  sixteen  years,  a  tax 
of  six  dollars  a  year  was  levied  upon 
every  nightingale  in  captivity ;  when 
the  owner  at  Weimar,  thinking  it  ucjust 
that  he  should  be  taxed  for  a  bird  caught 
so  long  ago,  gave  the  bird  to  a  physi- 
cian, who  kept  it  for  five  years ;  it  had 
two  other  owners,  who  kept  it  six  years, 
when  the  bird  died ;  so  that  this  night* 
ingale,  which  had  been  caught  in  its 
adult  state,  can  not  have  lived  much  less 
than  thirty  years  in  its  prison. 

The  raven,  according  to  Hesiod,  lives 
one  hundred  and  eight  times  as  long  as 
man,  which  implies,  taking  seventy  years 
to  be  the  common  extent  of  humf^n  life, 
that  it  lives  sevea  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  years  t  In  the  Athenian  Sporty 
the  raven's  life  is  given  at  six  hundred 
years  I  The  more  reasonable  life  is  one 
hundred  years,  of  which  Bufibn  records 
instances  in  several  parts  of  France. 
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Rennie  sets  the  age  at  one  hundred  and 
eight  years.  The  crow,  aooordmg  to 
MoDtbeillard,  lives  a  century  or  more. 
Shakspeare  calls  this  bird  "  the  treble- 
dated  crow."  Li  the  Magazine  of  No- 
iwral  Hutory  is  mentioned  a  carrion- 
crow  upwards  of  sixteen  years. 

Parrots  live  to  a  great  age.  In  1838, 
it  was  stated  in  the  Magaaine  of  Naiural 
nutory  that  a  person  possessed  for  thirty- 
two  years  a  gray  parrot,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  relative,  who  had  kept  it 
forty-one  years,  making  its  age  in  1887, 
seventy-three  years,  exclusive  of  its  age 
when  brought  to  Europe.  This  aged 
bird  had  lost  its  sight  and  memory,  and 
was  constantly  dozing.  In  its  youth  it 
was  very  talkative ;  at  sixty,  its  memory 
began  to  fail,  it  could  not  be  taught 
any  thing  new,  and  it  Jumbled  togetlier 
the  phrases  it  knew.  Till  sixty,  it 
moulted  once  a  year,  and  the  last  time, 
ttie  red  feathers  in  its  tail  were  ex- 
changed for  yellow  ones.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  in  the  above  Magazine,  records, 
in  1886,  a  parrot,  eighty-five  years  old, 
and  another,  upwards  of  one  hundred. 
Professor  Schulze,  of  GOttingen,  relates 
that  a  parrot,  which  in  1638,  was  brought 
from  Italy  into  France,  was  living  in 
1748,  consequently  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old. 

The  peacock,  according  to  Bacon, 
lives  twenty  years ;  "  and  he  dometli  not 
forth  with  his  Argus  eyes  before  he  be 
three  years  old." 

The  common  fowl's  age  extends  to 
ten  years.  Captain  Brown  relates  in- 
stances of  hens  living  to  thirteen  and 
even  fifteen  years.  Pheasants  and  part- 
ridges may  live  to  sixteen. 

Ring-doves  are  stated  to  live  fifty 
years.  Stock-doves  not  above  five  or 
six,  though  Smellie  mentions  pigeons  at 
twenty  and  twenty-two  years;  turtle- 
doves, seven  years. 

A  heron  has  been  known  to  live 
sixty  years;  and  a  Numidian  crane, 
hatched  in  tbe  Menagerie  at  Versailles, 
lived  twenty-four  years. 

The  sea-gull  lives  long;  one  lived 
fourteen  years  at  the  George  Inn,  Castle- 
ton,  Isle  of  Man. 

The  swan  is  set  down  by  Bacon  at 


one  hundred  years,  by  Gtoldsmith  at 
three  hundred  I  In  Alkmar,  a  town  In 
the  north  of  Holland,  there  died,  in 
1672,  a  swan,  bearing  a  collar  dated 
1578 ;  and  several  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  related  by  authors. 
In  1888  there  died  "  the  old  swan  of 
Dun,"  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  years ; 
the  bird  is  preserved  in  MoUeson's  Mu- 
seum. 

The  pelican  is  proverbially  long- 
lived.  Aldrovandus  mentions  one  that 
Jived  at  Mechlin,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  fifty  years  old.  Faber  speaks  of  one 
kept  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  above  forty 
years.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  describes  a 
pelican  exhibited  in  King  street,  West- 
minster, in  1647. 

The  goose  is  a  long  liver.  John 
Aubrey  notes  that — Fanner  Ady,  of 
Segary  (Wilts),  bad  a  gander  that  was 
fifty  years  old ;  he  and  his  gander  were 
both  of  the  same  age.  (A  goose  is  now 
living,  anno  1757,  at  Hagley-hall,  in 
Worcestershire,  full  fifty  yeares  old.)" 
A  certain  friend  of  ours,"  relates  Wil- 
loughby,  "  of  undoubted  fidelity,  told  us 
that  his  father  had  seen  a  goose  that  was 
known  to  be  eighty  years  old,"  when  he 
was  killed  for  his  ill-treatment  of  younger 
geese. 

Of  the  duck's  great  age  we  baye  no 
reliable  record. 

The  ostrich  is  stated,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  travelers  and  naturalists,  to  live 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

Reptiles,  when  they  escape  the  attacks 
of  man  and  other  enemies,  are  believed 
to  live  often  to  a  very  great  age. 

The  tortoise  is  of  proverbial  lon- 
gevity. Among  the  curiosities  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  London,  Is  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise  believed  to  have  lived  in  the 
palace-garden  from  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  1688,  to  1758,  when  it  per- 
ished through  the  gardener's  neglect 
A  tortoise  in  the  Bishop's  garden,  at 
Peterborough,  England,  lived  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  Captain  Good, 
of  the  Trinity  House,  had  a  live  tortoise 
which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Olive,  and 
which,  from  corroborating  circumstances, 
was  not  less  than  two  hundred  yean 
old.   It  died  about  18)1. 
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The  toad  is  long-liyecl,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  many  stories  of  its  being 
found  in  bloclcs  of  stone,  or  wood,  when 
it  has  been  concluded  tliat  its  age  must 
hare  been  yeiy  considerable,  as  a  great 
space  of  time  must  necessarily  hare 
elapsed  to  gradually  effect  this  inclosure. 
Mr.  Arscott  mentions  a  toad  that  lived 
thirty  years,  at  which  age  it  was  killed 
by  a  raven.  Jesse  mentions  another 
toad,  which  was  confined  in  a  flower- 
pot  twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  it  was  found  alive  and 
healthy. 

The  question  of  toads  or  firogs  living 
in  blocks  of  stone  or  wood,  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  which  are  detailed  in  the  Ouritm- 
Ue$  of  Natural  Huiory,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bnckland,  M.  A.,  the  Dean's  son.  The 
results  were  xmequivocaL  Whenever 
the  animals  were  inclosed  in  substances 
which  admitted  of  no  communication 
with  the  air,  they  died  in  a  few  months ; 
whenever  there  was  a  communication, 
)iowever  slight,  with  the  air,  they  lived, 
and  what  is  more,  inerea»ed  in  toetght^ 
showing  that  insects  must  have  been 
admitted  through  the  porous  material. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a  young  toad 
to  have  sought. shelter  in  the  crevice  of 
a  rock,  or  tree,  by  some  very  narrow 
aperture,  it  would  find  abundance  of 
nutriment  in  the  insects  which  came 
there,  and  in  the  course  of  time  would 
grow  to  a  size  which  would  prevent  its 
^;resB.  The  hole  may  have  been  fhr- 
ther  blocked  up  by  clay  or  gravel,  yet 
still  admitting  the  air,  and  the  toad 
would  continue  to  flourish.  Such  a 
hole  would  easily  escape  the  observation 
of  workmen,  generally  the  persons  who 
are  said  to  flnd  the  animals  in  such 
cavities;  and  thus  the  stories  may  be 
true,  to  a  great  extent,  without  there  be- 
ing the  slightest  foundation  for  the  in- 
ference that  toads  are  enabled  to  live 
in  blooks  of  stone  excluded  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  crocodile,  Blumenbach  infers  to 
live  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  proteus,  such  as  Shr  Humphrey 
Davy  found  in  the  lake  in  the  Qrotto  of 
the  Maddalena,  at  Adelsbuig,  several 


hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  kept  alive  for  many 
years  by  occasionally  changing  the  water 
in  which  it  was  placed. 

Lizards  are  long-lived.  A  very  laige 
water  eft  was  found  by  Captain  Brown, 
in  a  wooden  conduit  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  stopped  up  at 
both  ends,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ; 
so  that  the  animal  must  have  been  at 
least  that  age,  as  it  was  not  possible 
that  it  could  obtain  access  from  the  time 
the  conduit  was  stopped  up. 

Serpents,  from  their  vast  size,  and  the 
importance  attached  to  them  in  ancient 
times,  are  reputed  to  live  to  a  great  age. 
Their  i>owers  of  abstinence  would  also 
favor  this  notion.  Dr.  Shaw  relates  that 
a  couple  of  Egyptian  cerastes  were  kept 
flve  years  in  a  closely-corked  bottle, 
without  any  sort  of  fbod,  unless  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  in  which  they  coiled 
themselves  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel may  be  called  such ;  yet,  when  Dr. 
Shaw  saw  these  serpents,  they  had 
newly  cast  their  skins,  and  were  brisk 
and  lively.  Mr.  Bates,  when  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  river,  encoun- 
tered large  serpents,  of  the  boa  species, 
one  of  which,  the  anaconda,  grows  to 
an  enormous  bulk,  and  lives  to  a  great 
age.  Mr.  Bates  heard  of  specimens 
having  been  killed  which  measured  forty- 
two  feet  in  length,  though  he  did  not  en- 
counter any  of  this  size  himself.  Our 
American  rattlesnake  (oroUUus)  indicates 
its  age  by  the  number  of  its  rattles— one 
for  each  year  after  its  second  year.  We 
have  never  seen  one  having  more  than 
eighteen  rattles. 

"  The  age  of  fishes,"  says  Bacon,  is 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  terrestrial 
creatures;  because,  living  under  water 
they  are  the  less  observed."  Some  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  the  ages  of  fish  by 
the  appearance  of  the  scales,  which,  by 
aid  of  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  con- 
sist of  circles  within  one  another,  re- 
sembling the  rings  in  sections  of  trees, 
by  which  their  ages  are  computed.  The 
first  methods  are,  however,  founded  upon 
mere  hypothesis,  and  are  not  entitled  to 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  the  longevity 
of  fish  is  asserted  with  great  confidence, 
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and  is  ascribed  by  Smellie  to  the  element 
in  which  thej  live  being  more  uniform, 
and  less  subject  to  accidental  changes  than 
the  state  of  our  atmosphere.  Their  bdnes 
are  more  cartilagmous  than  those  of  land 
animals,  and  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension ;  and  their  bodies,  instead  of 
safferiug  the  rigidity  of  age  at  an  early 
period,  which  is  the  natural  cause  of 
death,  continue  to  grow  much  longer  than 
land  animals.  To  this  philosophizing 
Smellie  adds:  ''Some  fish  live  during 
several  centuries."  It  is  curious  to  note 
here  that  living  under  water,  to  which 
Bacon  attributes  the  little  we  know  of 
the  ages  of  fish,  is,  by  Smellie,  considered 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  long  life. 

Nevertheless,  stories  of  strange  fishes, 
and  fishes  of  preternatural  age,  size  and 
ugliness,  are  very  plentifiil.  First  is  the 
monstrous  myth,  the  great  Manheim 
pike,  with  a  collar  about  his  neck,  put 
into  a  lake  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
in  the  year  1280,  and  taken  out  in  tlie 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  year  of 
its  age,  the  seventeenth  foot  of  its  length, 
and  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  pound 
of  its  weight,  as  recorded  by  Qesner. 
M.  Valenciennes  has  found  this  monster 
to  be  apocryphal ;  at  any  rate  the  crea- 
ture has  been  taken  in  several  places  at 
once ;  the  legends  written  on  his  collar 
do  not  agree ;  and  his  alleged  skeleton 
has  been  found  to  be  made  out  of  the 
bones  of  various  fishes,  while  the  num- 
ber of  vertebras  are  fiu*  too  numerous. 
Bacon  considers  the  pike  as  our  oldest 
firesh-water  fish.  Buffbn  describes  two 
pikes — at  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old — ^but  this  was  deter- 
mined by  the  uncertain  mode  of  the 
circles  of  their  scales.  A  pike,  between 
four  and  five  feet  long,  and  believed  to  be 
a  century  old,  was  taken  in  1865,  at  St 
Paul  en  Cornillon,  on  the  Loire,  in 
France.  In  its  stomach  was  found  a 
double-bladed  knife,  a  small  key,  and  the 
steel  snap  of  a  purse ;  the  fish  was  to 
be  prepared  for  the  museum  of  Saint 
Etienne. 

Carp  are  long-lived ;  Gesnersays  that 
one  in  the  Palatine  lived  to  be  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  In  the  basin  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1782,  was  living 
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a  carp  in  its  thirty-sixth  year.  The  carp 
of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlm,  are  of 
great  age. 

A  codfish  is  stated  to  have  lived  seven- 
teen years  in  Colonel  McDowal's  cele-"^ 
brated  salt-water  pond  at  Logan,  in  Scot- 
land ;  it  died  totally  blind,  and  shrunk 
in  bulk,  hi  1826. 

The  salmon,  the  bream  and  the  eel 
are  each  set  down,  by  Bacon,  at  ten 
years.  And,  upon  the  same  authority, 
lampreys  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  CfBsar's  fish-ponds  which  had  lived 
three-score  years. 

Insect  life  presents  comparatively  few 
authenticated  instances  of  longevity; 
while  many  insects  enjoy  a  proverbially 
short  existence. 

Day-fiies  are  named  ephoMrm  from 
being  said  to  live  only  one  day,  and  in 
some  specimens,  only  a  few  hours ;  but 
they  occasionally  live,  in  their  perfect 
state,  two  or  three  days,  and  in  the  larva 
state  for  two  years.  Cuvier,  however, 
says :  "  The  day  is  to  these  files  their 
whole  period  of  air-breathing  life.  The 
period  is  short ;  but  that  is  necessary ; 
for  in  some  places,  if  they  were  to  live 
long,  there  would  absolutely  be  not 
room  for  them.  They  eat  nothing,  and 
so  destroy  nothhig ;  but  there  are  places 
in  Franoe  and  Germany  where,  if  they 
lived  but  for  a  month  on  the  wing,  they 
would  build  up  the  air  solid  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  As  it  is,  they  sometimes 
&11  on  the  ground  near  the  rivers  in 
showers  like  snow,  and  the  people  col- 
lect them  in  heaps  as  manure  to  the 
fields." 

Bees  do  not  attain  great  age.  Dr. 
Bevan  estimates  the  average  length  of  a 
drone's  life  to  be  about  four  months ;  « 
worker  bee*s  about  six  months ;  and  a 
female  bee*s  (called  the  queen)  about  four 
years. 

Beetles  are  of  proverbial  longevity. 
A  group  of  them,  the  dcardbaides,  was 
worn  as  armlets,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
"The  scarabfleus,**  says  Mr.  Hamilton 
Gray,  "was  to  the  ancients  what  the 
crucifix  is  to  Roman  Catholics.'*  Among 
the  long-lived  beetles  is  the  stag-beetle, 
which  lives  three  years  in  its  larva  state, 
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and  a  few  weeks  in  its  perfect  state.  In 
Kirby  and  Bpence*s  Entomology  is  re- 
corded that  the  grub  of  a  handsome 
beetle  (puprestis  »jpkndida\  was  ascertain- 
ed to  have  existed  in  the  wood  of  a  deal 
table  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
churchyard  beetle  lives  long ;  Baker,  the 
microscopist,  kept  a  specimen  alive  for 
three  years  without  a  morsel  of  food. 
In  1646,  Sir  John  Richardson  exhibited 
to  the  British  Association  a  specimen  of 
the  above  beetle,  which  had  been  found 
imbedded  in  some  artificial  concrete, 
where  it  must  have  been  at  least  sixteen 
years ;  yet,  when  the  animal  was  brought 
to  Sir  John  Richardson,  it  was  alive,  and 
lived  six  weeks  after.  Mr.  Darwin  states 
this  beetle  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life ; 
lie  once  left  a  specimen  in  a  covered 
vessel,  without  food  for  a  whole  year, 
without  its  being  killed ;  he  also  drop- 
ped upon  one  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it 
walked  off  quite  unaffected  by  the  poi- 
son. 

Many  molluscs,  more  especially  the 
t^restrial,  have  their  existence  suspended 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  again  renew- 
ed by  the  application  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture. "  All  the  land  testacea,"  says  Dr. 
Fleming,  "  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
becoming  torpid  at  pleasure,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  alterations  of  tempera^ 
tore.  Thus,  even  in  midsummer,  if  we 
place  in  a  box  specimens  of  the  garden- 
anail,  without  food,  in  a  day  or  two  they 
form  for  themselves  a  thin  operculum  (or 
lidX  attach  themselves  to  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  remain  in  this  dormant  state. 
They  may  be  kept  in  this  condition  for 
Bcveral  years.  No  ordinary  change  of 
temperature-  produces  any  effect  upon 
them,  but  they  speedily  revive  if  plunged 
in  water."  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us 
that  four  individuals  of  a  large  species 
(of  snail)  bulimus,  from  Valparaiso,  were 
brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Graves. 
They  had  been  packed  up  in  a  box,  and 
enveloped  in  cotton,  two  for  a  space  of 
thirteen,  one  for  seventeen,  and  a  fourth 
for  upward  of  twenty,  months ;  'but,  on 
being  exposed  by  Mr.  Broderip  to  the 
warmth  of  a  fire  in  London,  and  pro- 
vided with  tepid  water  and  leaves,  they 
revived  T    Dr.  Elliotaon  put  a  garden- 


snail  into  a  dry  closet,  without  food  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  it  became  torpid,  and 
remained  so,  except  when  revived  with 
a  few  drops  of  water.  But  these  in- 
stances are  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  torpid  snails  of  Mr.  Stuckey 
Simon,  a  Dublin  merchant,  which,  on 
being  immersed  m  water,  recovered  and 
crept  about  after  an  uninterrupted  tor- 
pidity of  at  least  fifteen  years  ;  and  this 
Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography^ 
considers  a  well-authenticat«d  fact. 

Professor  Eaton  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, relates  a  still  more  marvelous  in- 
stance; he  states  that  the  diluvial  de- 
posits through  which  the  Erie  Canal  was 
made,  contained  ridges  of  hard,  compact 
gravel ;  on  cutting  through  one  of  which, 
the  workmen  found  several  hundred  of 
{(00  molluscous  animals ;  he  adds  :  I 
was  assured  that  they  were  taken  alke 
forty-tmfeel  deep  in  the  deporii,  which  is 
diluvial  These  animals  must  have  been 
there  from  the  time  of  the  deluge,  for  the 
earth  in  which  they  were  is  too  compact 
for  them  to  have  been  produced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  generations.  These  fresh- 
water clams  of  three  thousand  years  old 
precisely  resemble  the  same  species  which 
now  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  that 
district ;  therefore  tlie  lives  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  greatly  prolonged  by 
their  exclusion  from  air  and  light  for 
more  than  three  thousand  yeai;^." 


THE  WHITE  JACK  OP  THE  UP- 
PER SARANAC. 

I WAS  sitting  one  evening,  after  a  hard 
day*s  hunt,  in  company  with  several 
guides,  in  the  little  bar-room  of  Baker's, 
and  listening  to  their  conversation.  It 
appeared  there  was  a  mysterious  deer 
which  had  hitherto  eluded  all  their  ef> 
forts  at  his  destruction.  He  was  per- 
fectly white,  with  dark  antlers,  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  frequented  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Saranac,  and  their  neighbor- 
hood. Now  at  Qreen  Pond;  now  on 
the  carry  between  that  and  Hod*s  Pond; 
now  by  Fish  Creek  Bay,  and  now  swim- 
ming across  the  narrows,  he  would  gleam 
to  the  sight  of  the  hunters ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
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their  shots,  wonld  manage  to  escape. 
He  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  last- 
ing compact  with  the  loons,  for  when 
good  fortune  had  enabled  the  hnnter  to 
obtain  a  good  aim,  one  of  those  birds 
would  be  certain  to  open  its  wild  shout 
as  if  in  warning,  and  off  the  deer  would 
glance  like  lightning.  He  had  been 
night-hunted  time  and  again  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  length  he  had  become  so 
knowing  that  the  gleam  of  the  jack 
which  transfixes  other  deer,  serve  but  to 
driye  him  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
away.  "There  goes  the  white  deer 
again  V  the  hunters  would  exclaim,  as 
the  red  gleam  displayed  his  pallid  form 
glancing  off  into  the  forest.  At  last,  he 
was  invested  in  their  simple  minds  with 
a  kind  of  magic.  They  debated  the  mat- 
ter whether  he  was  an  imp  or  a  ghost 
They  relinquished  the  idea  of  destroying 
him  in  the  night-hUnt ;  driving  him  by 
day,  was  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
like  a  dart  of  white  light  in  the  distance, 
and  thehr  only  hope  in  circumventing 
him  was  by  moonlight  Failure  in  that 
way  had  happened  so  often,  that  they 
had  nearly  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever 
becoming  the  victor  over  him.  Hunting 
him  so  often  by  moonlight,  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  with  reference  to  the 
boat-light  in  "  floating,"  the  epithet  or 
name  of  "  The  White  Jack." 

As  I  listened  to  their  conversation, 
the  desire  seized  me  of  hunting  myself 
the  animal.  I  became  determined^  the 
more  I  thought  of  it,  that  I  would  per- 
severe in  his  pursuit  until  I  had  either 
killed  him  or  was  convinced  that  all  my 
^efforts  to  do  so  were  fhiitless. 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  a  great  white 
shape  stalking  up  to  my  bed,  and  after 
looking  at  me,  with  red  eyeballs,  grin- 
>lng  contemptuously,  and  then  whisking 
through  the  window  in  a  wreath  of 
pearly  smoke.  The  next  morning,  I 
selected  my  guide,  and  taking  my  trusty 
rifle,  started  on  my  enteiprise.  This 
guide  was  one  who  had  oftenest  search- 
ed for  the  deer,  and  who  knew  most  par- 
ticularly the  animal's  haunts.  He  had 
brought  his  hound,  Flute,  with  him. 

It  was  a  beautiftil  summer  morning, 
cool,  sweet  and  fresh,  when  we  started 
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flrom  Martin's  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower 
Saranac  Lake.  We  made  the  boat,  Luke 
at  the  oars  and  I  with  the  paddle,  dance 
up  the  lake,  and  through  the  Middle  or 
Round  Lake  to  the  Uppe^  Saranac.  Luke 
thought  we  had  better  direct  our  course 
up  the  Fish  Creek  waters,  as  the  object 
of  our  expedition  had  been  last  seen  by 
him  in  that  quarter.  It  was  about  sun- 
set when  we  entered  Fish  Greek  Bay, 
indenting  the  shore  in  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  a  mile  in  depth  and  that  same 
distance  across.  All  the  colors  that 
Smith  imagined  in  Saturn's  rings  were 
gleaming  and  mantling  and  fbsing  on 
the  surface  of  the  beautiful  bay  as  we 
skimmed  rapidly  through  it.  The  Sar- 
anac nightingale  was  In  full  song,  and  a 
loon,  his  neck  a  black  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  sounding  his  Indian  war- 
whoop,  till  the  forests  rung. 

The  haze  of  twilight  was  softening 
the  leaf^  scene  and  brushing  away  the 
&int  tints  on  the  water  as  we  reached  a 
small  pond  completely  covered  with  lily- 
pads,  called,  by  Luke,  Duck  Pond,  and 
where  he  thought  he  might  in  all  likeli- 
hood encounter  the  "  White  Jack."  As 
he  made  this  announcement,  my  feelings, 
excited  all  day  with  the  idea  of  meeting 
with  him,  rose  to  a  hight  at  which  I  could 
scarcely  restrain  my  impatience.  If  we 
should  encounter,  and  I  should  kill  him, 
what  good  fortune  was  mine  I  I  told 
Luke  on  no  account  to  shoot,  but  yield 
me  all  the  chances  we  might  have  against 
the  animal.  I  had  some  confidence,  to 
say  the  least,  in  my  aim,  and  I  was  de- 
termined to  bear  off  the  laurel  or  wear 
the  willow  of  defeat  in  my  own  per- 
son. 

Luke  now  took  the  paddle,  and  I  my 
place,  rifle  in  hand,  at  the  bow.  We  saw 
'  all  round  us  signs  in  the  close-cropped 
stems  of  the  lily-blossoms,  and  in  the 
heaped  and  overturned  pads  sufficient 
evidence  of  deer — ^if  not  the  deer  hav- 
ing pastured  there  very  recently. 

We  had  now  approached  a  low  point 
Behind  it,  Dike  whispered,  lay  a  small 
shallow  nook  of  water  filled  with  thick- 
ets and  lily-pads,  where  he  had  once  be> 
fore  seen  the  ^  Jack."  As  we  commenced 
a  little  circuit  to  round  the  point,  we 
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heard,  in  the  profound  quiet  of  tlie  eve- 
ning, a  low  rastling  coming  from  the 
nock.  It  was  a  slight,^  paddling  aound, 
and  then  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  crop- 
ping and  masticating. 

Luke,  who  was  drawing  a  noiseless 
paddle,  lifted  his  hand  in  warning,  while 
I,  with  a  leap  at  my  heart,  held  my  rifle 
in  readiness  for  aim. 

We  rounded  the  point  There  was  a 
moyement  in  a  line  of  thicket,  extending 
diagonally  from  the  shore  some  distance 
into  the  little  bay.  Not  wishing  to 
waste  my  shot  upon  something  ivhich 
might  not  prove  the  object  I  sought,  and 
the  report  of  which  might  frighten  away 
the  object,  should  he  be  lurking  around 
the  spot,  I  refrained  from  firing.  On 
went  the  motion  through  the  thiijket, 
toward  the  shore,  accompanied  by  a  low 
paddle,  paddle,  paddle  tlirough  the  water. 
Another  movement,  and  a  lai^,  white 
shape  bounded  from  the  thicket  and 
gleamed  into  the  forest 

^  There  he  goes,*'  exclaimed  Luke. 
*'I>od  blame  his  pictur'.  He*s  served 
me  so  more*n  oncet,  or  twicet,  either,  for 
that  matter.  Hear  him  whistle  1"  as  three 
heavy  blows  of  the  animal's  breath 
sounded  from  the  forest 

As  I  listened  to  the  sounds,  I  felt  a 
Tantalus  kind  of  sensation  not  at  all  plea- 
surable. To  have  been  so  near,  and  to 
have  lost  himl  However,  I  must  try 
again  I 

"We'll  drive  him  to-morrow  with 
Flute,"  said  Luke.  ''He's  too  cunnin' 
to  come  here  ag'in,  for  a  day  or  two, 
'tall  events !" 

We  camped  on  the  bank  all  night, 
under  the  boat  propped  for  the  purpose, 
J,  in  the  occasional  flash  of  the  camp- 
fire  on  a  white  birch,  or  a  gray  rock, 
fancying,  as  I  dozed,  glimpses  of  my 
deer. 

My  slumbers  were  veiy  light ;  in  fiict, 
I  lay  in  a  sort  of  semi-consciousness  all 
night  Kow  and  then  I  heard  the  me- 
tallic note  of  the  little  gray  owl,  and  a 
dim  idea  seized  me  that  my  deer  had 
possessed  himself  of  Baker's  dinner-bell 
and  was  tinkling  for  me  to  come  and 
take  him  if  I  could.  Once  or  twice  the 
Ihint  cry  of  a  wolf  stole  on  my  ear,  and 


then  I  thought  the  White  Jack  was  call- 
ing to  me  out  of  the  lily-pads  in  the 
middle  of  Duck  Pond,  that  now  was  the 
time  or  never.  In  fact,  so  wholly  had 
the  White  Jack  gained  jxissession  of  my 
mind  that  I  was  White-Jack  mad. 

The  shrill  halloo  of  a  loon  wakened 
me  from  a  heavy  sleep  into  which  I  had 
at  last  fallen,  and  I  saw  the  gray  of  the 
morning  filtering  through  the  leaves.  I 
roused  my  companion,  and,  after  a  hasty 
meal  at  our  camp-fire,  Luke  let  Flute 
loose  for  the  contemplated  drive. 

There  was  a  run-way  which  came  out 
at  the  head  of  Fish  Creek  Bay,  and  we 
Ibst  no  time  in  moving  thither. 

After  waiting  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
heard  Flute's  music,  first  faint,  and  then 
ringing  cheerily  through  the  woods.  Our 
boat  lay  by  a  log  about  a  rod  from  the 
run-way  and  screened  by  a  thicket 

It  was  not  long  before  a  nearer  cry 
firom  Flute  made  us  strain  our  eyes  to- 
ward the  foot  of  the  run-way.  I  heard 
a  light,  rapid  bounding,  and  brought  my 
rifle  to  shoulder.  '  The  next  moment  I 
caught  the  flash  of  a  white  head  with 
dark  antlers  thrown  back,  and  its  n<bee 
in  the  air,  but  before  I  could  fire,  it  had 
vanished.  I  looked  to  see  the  animal 
spring  into  the  water,  according  to  all 
established  usage  of  the  deer  tribe — ^but 
not  The  water  remained  tranquil  as 
before,  and  two  awful  bites  of  the  king 
of  all  musketoes  in  the  comer  of  my 
eye,  and  one  of  the  queen  of  all  midges 
on  the  very  finger  which  touched  the 
trigger  of  my  rifl^  were  the  only  fhiits 
of  the  attitude  I  had  assumed. 

May  my  j'ints  be  as  creaky  as  Dea- 
con Golems  fiddle,  ef  the  consamed  critter 
hasn't  seen  us  and  tnk  off  round  the 
bay,  and  mebbe  to  Moose  Pint  I"  said 
Luke.  •*  Well,  I  never  I  But  I  must  > 
say  'tis  Jest  as  I  expected.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  shoot  at  a  ghost  For  my 
part,  Pve  tried  him  so  offen,  and  with 
the  same  luck,  I  b'leeve  he  is  one  1  But 
ril  do  jest  as  you  say,  Mr.  Smith  I 
There'll  be  a  fhll  moon  to-night,  and  I 
know  a  place  on  t'other  side  o'  the  lake 
opposite  Moose  Pint,  where  I've  seen 
him  oncet  or  twicet  feedui'.  What  do 
you  say  V* 
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"  What  do  I  say  I"  exclaimed  I,  rub- 
bing my  eye  -with  one  hand,  and  chafing 
the  other  against  the  side  of  my  hunting- 
skirt,  ril  follow  that  deer  all  my  life 
— ay,  and  into  the  next  world.  Con- 
found him,  and  all  the  musketoes  in  the 
Saranacs,  too.  Fll — ^I'll — ^no  matter  i 
We'll  wait  and  see,  Luke  I  we'll  wait  and 
seer 

It  was  no  Joke  to  be  so  disappointed 
a  second  time,  and  bitten  in  the  bargain, 
at  a  juncture  when  I  couldn't  help  my- 
self My  awe  for  the  infernal  beast  was 
swallowed  up,  for  the  moment,  in  my 
anger.  I  really  did  feel  an  awe  before, 
and  a  minute  after,  for  the  White 
Jack  '*  of  tlie  Upper  Saranac,  which  had 
twice  so  signally  vindicated  in  my  own 
case,  his  claim  to  the  character  he  had 
won  all  about  the  region. 

"We'd  better  not  wait  hei^,  Mr. 
Smith  I"  said  Luke.  "  He  won't  come 
here  again  to-day,  'tall  events,  that's  sar- 
tin  I  But  ef  we  kinder  nudge  along  in- 
ter the  lake  and  along  inter  t'other  bay 
and  along  shore,  we  might — -jest  might, 
you  know — git  another  sight  on  him,  ef 
nothin'  else  1" 

As  Luke's  reasoning  was  unquestion- 
ably sound,  I  assented,  and  we  soon 
skimmed  the  bay  and  main  lake  and 
were  entering  Saganaw  Bay,  right  op- 
posite. Suddenly,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
distant  object  on  the  surface.  A  ray 
of  the  aflemoon  light  glinted  upon  It,  a 
pair  of  antlers  with  something  white 
glittering  beneath. 

"Pull,  Luker  exclahned  I,  "pull! 
there's  a  deer  swimming  before  us.  It 
must  be  our  deer 

Luke  glanced  backward. 

"  'Tis,  sure  enough  P  said  he,  straight- 
ening himself  out  until  his  form  was  rigid' 
as  iron,  and  sweeping  long,  deep  strokes 
with  his  bending  oars,  while  I  drew  my 
paddle  to  its  utmost  length. 

Now  for  a  chase !  And  a  chase  it  was  I 
The  antlers  kept  ahead  of  us,  however, 
the  same  distance  as  when  I  first  saw 
them.  Although  we  shot  along  like  an 
arrow  we  came  no  nearer,  and  the  space 
between  us  was  too  great  for  a  B)ioi. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  bead  approached 
the  shore,  until  at  last  the  white  shape 
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burst  up  from  the  water  and  glittered 
among  a  shower  of  sparkles  into  the 
forest 

We  saw,  as  we  touched  the  margin, 
the  points  of  his  feet,  and  on  landing, 
where  he  had  dashed  off  the  moss  in  his 
bound  over  a  small  rock  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  The  hoof-prints  continued 
in  the  rotten  leaves,  black  mold,  and 
moist  herbage,  until  lost  where  a  broad, 
shallow  stream  crossed  our  w^ay. 

"  This  stream  comes  out  of  the  little 
beaver  meader,  where  the  White  Jack 
feeds  sometimes,  as  I  telled  yon,  Mr. 
Smith  t"  said  Luke.  "  S'posen  we  go 
back  to  the  boat  and  Wait  till  the  moon's 
up,  and  try  another  chance." 

We  accordingly  retraced  our  steps, 
secured  our  boat  among  some  lily-pads, 
and,  as  it  was  now  sundown,  lighted  our 
fire,.boiled  our  tea-kettle  and  then  watch- 
ed the  twilight  melt  away  from  the  scene 
until  a  gleam  in  the  east  announced  the 
rising  moon.  We  then  stai-ted  for  the 
meadow.  A  brief  half  hour's  walk 
through  tlie  woods,  with  the  moonlight 
picking  out  the  long,  writhing  roots  of 
our  path,  sleeking  over  the  immense  logs 
that  breasted  us  and  sprinkling  fine  rain 
oyer  the  world  of  leaves,  brought  us  to 
a  gleam  of  water.  We  were  now,  Luke 
told  me,  very  near  our  spot.  Our  rifles 
had  been  carefully  loaded,  and  with  all 
the  stillness  we  were  master  of,  we  stole 
along.  At  last,  we  saw  indications  of 
an  opening.  Creeping  onward,  we  en- 
tered a  thicket  of  tamaracks,  and,  be- 
tween the  dense  branches,  caught  por- 
tions of  the  meadow,  until,  crouching  in 
the  shadow  of  a  bush  while  Luke  did 
the  same,  I  saw,  through  a  leafy  em- 
brasure, the  whole  of  the  little  area  ly- . 
ing  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  moon.  As 
I  looked,  Luke  touched  me,  and  turning 
a  little  upon  one  side,  I  beheld,  moving 
from  one  thicket  to  another  close  by, 
across  a  space  of  not  more  than  ,  six  feet, 
with  his  head  down  as  if  feeding,  the 
White  Jack.  Yes,  the  White  Jack. 
Distinct  in  all  its  outlines,  the  view  was 
like  a  piece  of  sculptu^.  With  all  ce* 
lerity  I  raised  my  weapon,  but  the  an- 
imal had  already  entered  the  other  thick- 
et.    Still  a  white  streak  of  back  w«i 
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risible,  and  drawing  exact  aim  I  fired. 
Agiun  a  wlilte  shape  bounded  across  an- 
other and  wider  space  between  the  sec- 
ond thicket  and  the  woods,  but  dim  in 
the  shadow  of  the  latter. 

A  moment  after  came  a  crash  as  of 
a  fidling  body. 

"He's  a  dead  deer  this  time,  Mr. 
Smith  said  Luke,  leaping  forward. 
Forward  I  also  rushed.  A  minute  or 
two  brought  us  to  the  spot  Drops  of 
blood  wei*e  scattered  on  the  herbage  in 
the  moonlight  and  led  into  the  woods. 
The  luster  streaming  athwart  the  shoul- 
der of  a  pine  tree  showed  a  place  where 
Luke  saw  marks  of  something  having 
fallen.  Sprinkles  and  stains  of  blood 
were  also  all  around.  We  followed  the 
traces  until  we  came  to  a  thick  laurel 
swamp.  Here  we  lost  tlie  signs;  and 
as  we  had  nothing  by  way  of  a  light 
except  our  matches  by  which  we  could 
search,  we,  after  beating  the  swamp  for 
a  considerable  time,  decided  to  camp 
agahi,  and  take  up  the  trail  early  the 
next  morning.  So  we  made  our 
coach  again  under  the  lee  of  our  boat, 
and  at  the  earliest  gleam  of  light  were 
at  the  swamp.  Penetrating  deep  with- 
in its  barricades,  with  the  spattered  blood 
guiding  our  way,  we  at  last  came  to  a 
low,  prostrate  hemlock,  and  looking  over 
saw  a  dead  deer  indeed,  but  it  was  a  doe 
and  its  color  brown. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  I  be- 
gan to  feel  very  queer.  In  foct,  I  felt 
a  crawling  sensation  all  over  my  body. 
Was  the  White  Jack  indeed  the  devil  ? 
Had  he  power,  when  he  at  last  has  met 
his  &te,  of  changing  not  only  his  color 
but  his  sex  I  I — — thought — in  fact, 
I  did  not  know  what  to  think  1  My 
reverie  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  Luke : 
Well,  I  vow,  this  m  a  most  queeri- 
Bome  business  I  But  after  all  it  explains 
one  thing  I  I  did  see,  Mr.  Smith,  suth- 
in*  dark  start  through  inter  the  woods 
at  the  same  time  the  White  Jack  did. 
I  thought,  and  yet  I  didn't  think  about 
any  thing  but  the  Jack.  My  idee's  this. 
This  doe  was  there  Jest  abreast  o'  the 
White  Jack  as  you  shot,  and  she  got 
your  ball.  That's  my  idee,  and  I  dofa't 
fa^leeve  there  kin  be  a  better  oneskeered 
YoL.  n.— 15. 


up,  oiiless  (with  something  of  an  em- 
phasis) the  White  Jack  is  the  devil,which 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  b'leeve  or  not 
But,  ef  he  is  the  devil  the  doe's  not,  and 
in  my  opinion  '11  make  as  good  eatin*  as 
the  next  one :  so  I  move  we  try  a  steak, 
take  the  rest  on  her  hum,  and  let  the 
White  Jack,  if  he  ain't  the  devil,  go  to 
the  devil,  and  we  go  to  breakfast." 

That  was  the  last  time  I  went  after, 
or  ever  saw,  or  even  ever  heard  of  the 
"  White  Jack  of  the  Upper  Saranac" 
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THE  harvest-moon  had  risen  above 
Black  Mountain,  and  our  boat  was 
floating  lightly  over  Lake  Oscawoota's 
silver-crested  waves.  We  were  luxuri- 
ating in  the  exquisite  stillness  of  the 
hour,  which  was  scarcely  broken,  save 
by  the  dip  of  a  passing  oar,  and  the 
plaintive  refrain  of  a  distant  whippo- 
will.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for 
half  an  hour,  by  our  party,  when,  sud- 
denly, in  a  boat  quite  near  us,  a  fine 
manly  voice  began  to  sing  : 

"  Nicodemus,  the  elave,  was  of  African  birtli. 
And  was  Bold  for  a  bag-fnll  of  gold ; 
Be  was  counted  a  grain  of  the  Bait  of  the  earth, 
Bat  he  died  years  ago,  very  old.^* 

Half  a  dozen  more  voices  Joined  in 
the  chorus,  "Wake  Nicpdemus,"  with 
most  beautiful  effect  As  the  last  strain 
died  away,  the  very  echoes  were  startled 
by  a  bui-st  of  applause  which  rung  fVom 
the  score  of  boats  that  had  already  sur- 
rounded this  amateur  troupe.  Encour- 
aged by  this  appreciation,  and  also  by 
the  darkness  which  kept  them  incognito, 
as  all  theur  faces  were  turned  from  the 
moon,  the  singers  ^ve  us  gem  after 
gem  from  a  repertoire  which  was  evi- 
dently well  stocked  and  well  mastered, 
and  more  perfect  harmony,  more  finely 
blended  voices  I  have  seldom  heard. 
Presently  there  was  a  pause,  and  one 
said : 

"Let's  have  some  solos;  Chferie,  give 
me  •  Vedrai  Carino.'  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  several  others,  "  the 
prayer  from  Der  Freischutz  will  suit  her* 
better  now." 

I  wondered  which  of  the  voices 
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belonged  to  the  Cli^rie,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  one  which  had 
broken  down  under  the  pathos  of: 

Old  maesA'a  boy  has  fallen, 
MiHBaB  done  gone  die." 

My  hope  was  realized  ;  for,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  that  voice  rose  upon 
the  air,  very,  vety  softly  at  first,  and  so 
delicately  sweet  were  the  tones,  that  we 
held  our  very  breath,  as  though  the  first 
zephyr  might  carry  it  from  us.  But  it 
seemed  to  gather  strength  and  inspira- 
tion with  higher  flight,  for  the  upper 
notes  were  marvelously  full  and  rich, 
and  when  it  fell  again,  the  lower  tones 
were  such  as  I  have  never  heard  equal- 
ed. I  was  so  moved,  that  I  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time  how  Paul  grasped 
my  arm.  When  the  song  ceased,  the 
silence  was  tangible.  The  spell-bound 
boats  scarcely  swung  with  the  tide; 
not  even  an  oar  trifled  with  the  water. 
Then  the  singers  whispered  among 
themselves ;  seemingly  urging  ChMe  to 
another  effort  With  evident  hesitation, 
she  yielded : 

Willie  he  went  down  the  gloaming. 

When  the  rye  came  hame ; 
Tell  me,  for  my  boy^s  long  roaming, 

Who  shall  bear  the  blame  ? 

It  was  a  lament  for  one  of  "  the  boys 
in  blue,*'  of  whom  no  tidings  have  ever 
been  borne  to  a  mother's  door,  even 
wnth  the  peace ;  and  was  set  to  an  old 
fiooich  melody,  wild  and  plaintive.  And 
for  *he  voice,  if  it  had  bewitched  us  be- 
ifos^  now,  men  as  we  were,  we  were 
49ttile  unstrung  with  its  pathos;  such 
« «zqiuttUe  tenderness,  such  intensity  of 
I  feeling  every  note  expressed.    On  the 
1  first  iiDe  of  the  last  verse,  ChMe  wavered, 
^  struggled  for  control,  ^nd  then  broke 
i^coBipletdy  in  an  actual  sob,  and  Paul's 
I  ikeadieH  i^n  my  shoulder.  The  singers 
:  Jtook-^  .their  oars  and  rowed  for  home, 
Sbni  mken  Dkk  and  Van  Droon  said, 
'^ILe^iifoUoiw  and  see  where  they  go," 
^  (we  .found  that  Paul  had  fainted  away. 
( Of ^xxine^  every  thought  then  was  for  him, 
.and^gra^ping  our  oars,  a  few  strong  strokes 
•brought  us. to  iiie  shore.    Dick  and  I 
.  •carried  PatS  i|p  >lo  his  room  in  the  hotel, 
vwwhile  vYnn  .Draoa  inqufaned  for  a  phy- 


sician. The  only  one  belonging  in  the 
place  had  gone  over  French  Mountain, 
and  did  not  get  back  till  midnight,  by 
which  time  Paul  was  tossing  and  roar- 
ing in  a  high  fever.  Just  what  I  had 
feared  for  him  and  striven  to  keep  at 
bay ;  for  I  loved  Paul  as  my  own  son. 

How  I  came  to  be  at  the  lake  with 
these  three  young  men,  it  is  now  time 
to  tell.  They  had  graduated  from  Yale 
together,  and  Paul  had  plunged  right 
into  the  war.  We  followed  his  noble 
career  through  many  a  hot  fight,  then 
suddenly  lost  sight  of  him,  until,  just 
be^re  the  peace,  Dick  met  him  in  the 
streets  of  Washington,  Jui|t  let  loose  from 
that  chamel  house,  the  city  prison.  At 
first  he  s^med  scarcely  the  ghost  of  his 
former  self,  so  worn,  so  blighted ;  but 
when  Dick  brought  him  back  among 
familiar  haunts  and  friendly  faces,  the 
old  light  began  to  gleam  fitfully  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  noble  form  to  regain  its 
proud  bearing.  Dick  Thome  and  Goi^ 
land  Van  Droon,  two  noble  fellows,  ^is 
chums,  and  proud  of  him  as  "  their  rep- 
resentative on  the  tented  field,"  took 
him  under  their  own  chaige.  Paul  was 
an  orphan,  and  had  no  home  of  his 
own  ;  a  young  sister,  his  last  near  rela- 
tive, having  died  Just  after  he  left  col- 
lege ;  and  he  had  given  all  his  fortune, 
which  had  never  been  great — ^as  he  gave 
himself — to  the  Northern  cause.  But 
Dick  and  Van.  Droon  were  both  wealthy, 
and  called  themselves  his  constituents, 
bound  to  support  him  "pro  tern.''  Then 
they  remembered  his  friendship  for  their 
old  college  tutor,  and  sent  for  me.  I 
found  him  like  a  Weary  child,  grateful 
for  all  this  lavishment  of  love,  and  smil- 
ing his  gentle  thanks  in  a  weak  way 
that  was  touching  beyond  expression. 

Remembering  Paul's  great  strength 
of  will,  and  restlessness  under  restraint,  I 
could  not  understand  why  he  rallied  ,80 
slowly.  He  was  very  melancholy; 
would  sit  brooding  for  hours,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  all  relish  for  fun.  Some 
vulture  of  memory  torments  him^  I 
thought,  but  he  told  us  nothing. 

About  the  first  of  ^nly,  we  decided 
that  the  subtle  breath  of  pine  foitests, 
with  the  perfect  rest  of  Lake  Oacawoota, 
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wonld  strengthea  and  yitalize  bim,  and 
00  we  took  the  Joarney  by  easy  stages, 
and  this  was  our  first  evening.  I  had 
felt  that  it  woald  be  unwise  to  expose 
Paul  to  the  night-dews,  by  a  moonlight 
row,  but  he  plead  so  for  it,  that  I  could 
not  resist,  and  here  was  the  consequence 
of  my  weakness.  Tet,  after  all,  it  had 
only  hastened  the  surely  approaching 
catastrophe. 

Well,  when  we  found  that  his  illness 
was  brai|i  fever,  I  declared  that  I  alone 
should  nurse  him,  and  the  others  would 
only  excite  and  ii^ure  him  by  their  pre- 
floice.  So,  for  ten  days,  I  watched  with 
Paul,  while  he  lived  over  again  all  his 
battles,  and  all  the  horrors  of  his  prison 
life,  and  he  was  very  ill.  Meanwhile, 
Diiik  and  Yan  Droon  had  .to  entertain 
each  other,  and  I  was  afraid  time  would 
drag  with  them.  But  on  the  third 
morning,  as  I  walked  with  them  on  the 
upper  piazza  a  few  moments,,  while 
Paul  slept^  Dick  said  : 

"  Well,  old  Tute,  we  have  found  out 
the  mren  1" 

What,  the  voice  ?" 
Tes  I  Ton  see,  night  before  last, 
we  took  a  boat  jright  after  «upper,  and 
coasted ,  around  waiting  for  the  moon- 
light and  music.  About  eight  o'clock, 
we  heard  some  distant  singing,  and  of 
coarse  followed  it  up.  We  recognized 
the  chorua  of  tliat  first  evening,  and 
when  they  struck  up  a  coll^  iune, 
'  Integer  Vit«,'  Van  Droon  exclaimed, 
*  If  that  isn't  Will  Traver's  voice,  then  I 
never  heard  him  sing.'  So  we  Joined 
in  the  singing  straightway,  drawling  out 
our  last  note  in  the  old  Yale  fiishlon. 
In  two  minutes  ibehr  boat  was  alongside 
ours,  and  Will  was  hailing  us  ui  his 
heartiest  style,  and  introducing  us  to  the 
party.  He  is  visiting  a  famUy  fh>m 
Hew  York,  who  have  a  place  about  ten 
minutes'  row  from  here,  by  the  name  of 
Lndington.  There  are  two  sisters,  Miss 
Kate  and  Miss  Cli^re,  a  brother  Tom, 
and  their  mother;  besides  four  visitors: . 
Will,  another  chap  by  the  name  of 
Richards,  and  two  sisters,  Louise  and 
Harcia  Bhike.*' 

•*LM,  but  not  least,"  chimed  hi  Yan 
Deood. 


And  Miss  Ch^  owns  the  voice  T 
said  L 

"Yes,  owns  the  voice  and  Yan 
Droon  P» 

"  What,  has  she  taken  possession  al- 
ready   I  asked. 

*♦  No,"  said  Courtland,  "  he  is  trying 
to  prevent  my  remark  about  *  last  terms 
least '  from  taking  effect  1" 

"  Ah,  yes  1  then  I  am  to  understand 
that  you  have  each  found  a  'kindred 
sphrit.'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  made 
these  fHends  to  enliven  your  tim&  Koep 
me  informed  as  matters  progress ;  but  I 
must  go  in  to  Paul  now." 

The  days  wore  on,  and  these  two 
hearty  young  fellows  were  growing 
bronzed  and  rosy,  jaunting  about  with 
the  Ludington  party,  while  my  poor 
Paul  lay  battling  with  his  fever.  Mean- 
while, the  new  friends  proved  invaluable 
to  him,  too,  for  not  a  day  passed,  but 
some  delicacy  found  Its  way  from  the 
Rockery  "  to  his  bedside,  and  when  he 
beg^n  to  grow  better,  they  kept  us  sup- 
plied with  books,  to  read  aloud  for  him. 
It  was  about  the  twelfth  day  that  his 
fevjer  left  him ;  left  him  very,  very  weak, 
but  with  new  and  strong  yearnings  for 
life. 

Then  Dick  and  Yan  Droon  insisted 
upon  my  resting,  and  leaving  them  to 
wait  upoja  Paul.  It  was  one  day  about 
this  time  that  Dick  brought  up  to  our 
room  a  dainty  saucer  of  fresh  green 
mosses,  with  a  message  from  Ch^re 
Ludington,  to  the  effect  that,  as  there 
were  no  flowers,  this  was  the  only  piece 
of  out-doors  she  could  send  the  in- 
valid. 

Paul's  agitation  at  receipt  of  this 
was  so  great,  that  we  all  remarked  It 
afterward,  saying,  "  How  weak  the  poor 
boy  must  be." 

By  tlie  first  of  August,  Paul  was  well 
enough  to  drive  out,  and  Dick  said, 
"  You  ouglit  to  call  on  the  Ludingtons 
with  him,  Tute,  the^  have  been  so 
polite." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  don't  you 
think  we  can  be  excused  ?  You  others 
have  been  quite  attentive.  Yan  Droon 
is  over  there  now,  I  guess.  By  the  by, 
what  about  him  and  the  Yoice  r 
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Ah  r'  said  Dick,    that  is  a  gone  case. 
Van  is  over  head  and  ears.*' 
«  And  the  lady  r 

"  Well,  I  can*t  judge.  Her  manner 
is  BO  yeiy  natural,  that  her  ease  with 
him  doesn't  necessarily  mean  any  thing. 
But  they  talk  together  a  great  deal." 

Just  here  Paul  rose,  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  with  his  hack 
turned  to  ua 

"  What  sort  of  a  character  is  she  f*  I 
asked. 

"  Very  nohle,"  (emphatically).  "  You 
could  not  fail  to  respect  her,  and  it  would 
be  hard  for  any  one  to  help  loving  her." 

"  So-so  I  Then  Van  Droon  is  not 
the  only  victun.  We  are  a  little  touched 
ourselves.'* 

No  I  from  the  veiy  first  I  had  sense 
to  realize  that  I  was  never  bom  to  mas- 
ter such  a  glorious  creature." 

"  Does  Van  Dropn  master  her  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  She  is  very  saucy  to  him. 
Calls  him  an  aristocrat  and  herself  a  re- 
publican, and  is  sarcastic  and  sympa- 
thetic by  turns.  I  tell  you  the  girl  is  a 
true  blood.  All  poetry,  but  no  senti- 
mentality." 

"  Well,  actually,  you  stir  my  old  blood 
with  your  fervor.  I  must  see  this  mar- 
vel.   When  shall  we  go,  Paul  f 

^  Tou  can  go  any  time,  alone;  1 
don't  feel  equal  to  making  new  ac- 
quaintances." 

And  this  seemed  at  last  to  be  his  re- 
solve ;  for,  after  numerous  efforts  on 
our  part  to  persuade  him  to  stop  in 
there  while  out  driving,  which  all  ended 
in  failure,  we  gave  up  asking.  It  did 
seem  rude  after  all  their  kindness,  and  I 
knew  poor  Dick's  mind  was  almost 
bankrupt,  and  his  conscience  seared, 
making  apologies  for  Paul. 

At  last,  one  morning,  Dick  said : 

"  There  is  to  be  a  hop  down  stairs 
this  evening,  and  the  Ludington  party 
have  promised  to  come  over.  As  Tom 
and  Will  have  gone  back  to  the  city, 
they  have  but  one  escort,  and  so  Van 
and  I  must  serve.  I  do  hope  you  two 
hermits  will  attend  the  ball  1" 

"  Paul,"  8^  I,  after  Dick  left  us,  "  it 
is  rather  shabby  for  us  to  remain  so 
close  any  longer." 
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That  is  true,"  said  he;  it  is  shabby 
in  me,  after  all  Dick's  kindness,  for  he 
feels  it,  and  Van  does,  toa  Let's  go 
to-night" 

But  he  was  yeiy  nervous  and  moody 
all  day. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  descended  to 
the  drawing-room.  Dick  and  Van 
Droon  were  lingering  near  the  door, 
with  faces  full  of  expectation ;  but  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  Paul  taking  a  chair  a  little 
behind  mine.  There  had  been  several 
dances,  and  the  band  were  Just  tuning 
up  again  for  a  galop,  when  three  ladies 
and  a  gentleman  entered  the  door,  and 
were  immediately  captured  by  our 
friends.  I  saw  Courtland  speak  to  the 
youngest  lady,  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand  and  fell  into  dancing  pose ;  but  her 
face  looked  quite  grave,  almost  indig- 
nant That  must  be  Chdre,'j  I  whis- 
pered to  Paul,  but  he  did  not  hear  me. 
His  eyes  were  riveted  upon  those  flying 
forms,  whose  movement  was  so  graceful 
and  harmonious  that,  for  the  time,  the 
two  seemed  one.  Van  Droon's  fiioe  was 
radiant,  and  I  did  not  wonder.  Not 
one  moment  did  they  pause,  until  the 
music  ceased,  when  they  were  right  be- 
fore us,  and,  bowing  graceftiUy  over  her 
hand.  Van  Droon  led  her  up  and  intro- 
duced her  to  me.  As  I  bowed,  she  put 
her  hands  over  her  eyes,  exdaiming : 
Wait  one  minute,  please,  sir ;  I  can  not 
see  you ;  it  is  like  coming  fh>m  the  dark 
into  a  dazzling  light,  to  stop  dancing  so 
suddenly."  The  attitude  was  so  naive 
and  pretty,  that  I  involuntarily  thought, 
"This  girl  is  a  coquette  1"  But  the 
doubt  left  me  forever  with  my  first  glance 
into  those  beautiful  honest  eyes,  when, 
extending  her  hand,  she  exclaimed : 
So,  this  is  the  good  old  Professor  T 
So,  this  is  the  Siren  of  the  Lake  f 
I  hope  you  don't  think  I  tempted 
your  friend  to  that  dance.  Mr.  Van 
Droon  deceived  me.  It  is  a  long  story, 
and  I  will  spare  his  feelings;  but,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  must  declare  that 
I  never  danced  a  round  dance  in  this 
public  way  before." 

Don't  you  approre  of  that  custom. 
Miss  Chdre  ?" 
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Indeed,  I  do  not  I  But,  Professor, 
how  does  it  happen  that  you  have  left 
your  charge  to-night  ?" 

"  I  haven't  left  him.  I  brought  him 
with  me,  and  here  he  is  I  Mr.  Hilton, 
Hiss  Ohdre  Ludington." 

Paul  bowed  very  stiffly.  Chfere  gazed 
at  him  donbtftiUy  a  moment,  then  ex- 
claiming :  "  Why,  don't  you  know  me, 
Mr.  Hilton  f  held  out  her  hand,  and 
when  he  took  it,  may  be  you  will  re- 
member the  old  grip.'' 

**  God  bless  you,  little  Psi  U.  1"  cried 
Panl,  bending  low  over  the  small  hand 
whose  fingers  were  twined  in  his,  and 
an  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  whole 
group. 

Dick  and  the  others  had  Just  joined 
ua 

Chore's  tact  saved  Paul.  Turning  to 
me,  she  said,  very  quietly :  1  knew  Mr. 
Hilton  once,  four  years  ago,  for  about 
three  weeks.  It  was  just  before  his  sis- 
ter Tinie  died.  He  loved  her  very 
dearly."  Then  she  looked  wistfully  at 
me,  as  though  uncertain  whether  the  re- 
treat had  been  well  covered.  I  smiled 
approval,  and,  by  the  time  all  the  rest 
had  been  introduced,  Paul  was  himself 
again.  Dick  and  Van  Droen  led  Miss 
Kat«  and  Miss  Marcia  off  for  a  prome- 
nade, while  Mr.  Richards,  a  pleasant, 
manly  young  fellow,  stood  and  talked 
with  me,  and  Ch^re  took  my  proffered 
seat  by  Paul.  I  caught  odd  ends  of 
their  talk,  and  made  a  discovery.  They 
were  recalling  old  times,  but  her  memory 
drew  from  a  Past  that  had  grown  vague 
and  dreamy ;  his  from  a  Past  as  vivid 
as  his  Present  Reminiscences  would 
burst  upon  her  with  a  flash,  and  slie 
had  but  to  suggest;  he  could  always 
complete  the  picture,  detail  by  detail. 
As  they  talked,  interea  grew  in  her  face, 
ooTiieni  in  his. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  Luding- 
tons  to  go  home,  Ob^re  said  to  me : 

"  Mr.  Loupe,  your  friend  Mr.  Thome 
has  told  us  so  often  that  you  were  com- 
ing to  call  on  ns,  that  we  have  begun  to 
call  him  the  boy  who  cried,  *  Wolf  I 
wolf  r  when  there  is  no  wolf." 

Miss  Chfere,  I  shall  make  it  my  duty 
now  to  save  that  poor  boy  from  fiirther 


disgrace,  and  his  friends  from  further 
fibbing.  When  I  come  shall  I  bring 
my  charge  with  me  V 

"  If  he  will  take  his  medicine  like  a 
good  boy,  you  may  I" 

Miss  Kate  seconded  this  invitation, 
and  then  they  left.  Van  Droon  had 
offered  his  escort,  saying: 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me,  Miss  Chfere  ?" 
and  the  smile  with  which  she  answered 
him  was  very  kind.  And  Paul  had 
seen  it. 

After  we  went  up  to  our  room  Paul 
stood  by  the  window  for  a  long  while, 
gazing  at  the  moon.  When  my  patience 
began  to  give  out,  I  remarked : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  why  haven't  you 
told  me  all  this  ?" 

"All  what r 

"  All  that  I  have  told  myself  this, 
morning."  v 

I  laid  my  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder 
(he  was  almost  two  heads  taller  than  I), 
and  he  looked  down  with  one  of  his 
rare  smiles. 

"  Dear  old  Tute  I  there  was  nothing 
to  tell  till-now." 

"  Tell  it  now,  then." 

"  I  thought  you  had  told  yourself?" 

"  Don't  chaff." 

"  Well,  I  won't  I  If  you  choose  to 
listen,  I  will  tell. 

"  Four  years  ago,  just  before  I  gra- 
duated, I  was  sent  for  by  our  old  house- 
keeper to  come  home  to  my  sister 
Tinie.  She  had  been  kept  at  board- 
ing-school until  slie  became  ill,  and 
when  I  reached  home  was  evidently 
dying,  slowly  but  surely.  She  had  in- 
herited consumption  from  our  mother. 
You  may  guess  how  dearly  I  loved  my 
only  little  sister  I 

"  One  day  she  said  to  me,  *  I  don't 
feel  like  dying,  Paulie,  without  seeing 
ChSre  once  more.' 

"  •  And  who  is  Chfere  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  She  is  a  school-girl.  The  only  one 
I  love,  Chdre  Ludington.  She  is  90 
smart  and  wonderful,  and  yet  you'd 
never  know  it  Just  to  talk  with  her.'  I 
smiled. 

***Then  her  smartness  is  all  latent 
yetr 

"*0h,  nol  but  she  never  tells  you 
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about  herself;  she  is  always  interested 
in  other  people.  You  ought  to  see  the 
tears  come  in  her  beautiful  big  eyes! 
May  she  come,  Paul  f 

"*Any  tiling  for  you,  little  sister; 
even  a  iMichelor's  martyrdom.' 

"  *  You  won't  be  a  martyr,  Paul,' 
said  Tinie,  smiling. 

"And  Ch^re  came,  and  I  Mto  the 
tears  come  into  her  beautiful  big  eyes, 
and  from  that  day  she  was  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  me  I  Oh, 
Tutel  you  have  no  conception  of  the 
exquisite  nature  I  then  began  to  study. 
There  was  nothing  of  ihe  saint  about 
her-^in  feet,  her  humor  was  ever  over- 
flowing ;  and  yet,  every  member  of  our 
household «  grew  spiritualized  in  her 
presence.  Every  day  t  read  aloud  for 
liours  to  those  two  girls,  and  it  was  a 
luxury.  I  often  longed  to  lay  down  my 
book  and  watoh  her  face,  for  the  ex- 
pression varied  with  every  thought  She 
was  a  great  humanitarian  in  those  days, 
and  she  used  to  ask  me  all  manner  of 
questions  about  ^this  outside  world,' 
and  listen  to  my  wisdom  with  an  earn- 
est enthusiasm  that  would  have  been 
flattering  enough  if  I  hadn't  known  she 
never  thought  of  fiu  while  I  talked. 
One  day  she  exclaimed,  *How  queer 
this  seems,  to  be  here  with  you  two ; 
so  different  Oom  any  thing  I  ever  had 
in  my  life  before.  When  I  go  back  to 
school  I  suppose  it  will  be  like  a  dream 
to  remember.'  She  treated  me  Just  as 
she  treated  Tinie — frankly,  tenderly ;  it 
seemed  to  her  very  pitiful  that  we  two 
should  be  separated,  one  taken  and  the 
other  left !  8he  was  very  enthusiastic 
over  .the  war,  had  studied  up  all  the 
causes,  gloried  in  Lincoln  and  made 
'  lint'  by  the  bale,  while  I  read.  I  want 
you  to  realize,  Tute,  that  not  two  girls 
in  a  hundred  could  have  resisted  the  op- 
porttmity  those  weeks  gave  to  get  up  a 
little  flirtation  founded  on  sympathy 
with  me,  and  her  perfect  innocence  and 
freedom  from  coquetry  charmed  me  be- 
yond measure.  Well  I  she  had  to  leave 
us  at  last,  and  the  following  months 
were  very  f\ill  of  excitement  and  change ; 
the  long  agony  of  Tinie's  death,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  examinations,  the 
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breaking  loose  f^om  college  ties;  the 
mental  struggle  before  I  decided  how 
much  I  could  give  up  for  country;  then 
my  enlistment. 

Through  all  these  experiences  thoughts 
of  Gh^re  were  constantly  intruding,  but 
I  put  them  resolutely  away.  Only 
when  I  began  my  marching  days  did 
those  thoughts  master  me.  On  the  bat- 
tle-field, as  well  as  on  the  lonely  night- 
watch,  her  face  was  ever  before  me; 
and  when  I  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
enemy,  more  terrible  than  the  prisou- 
famine,  more  wasting  than  the  prison- 
fever,  was  the  longing  that  possessed 
my  soul  to  see  that  girl  again.  I  knew 
her  voice,  in  a  moment,  on  the  lake  that 
night,  for  she  used  to  sing  Tinie  to  sleep. 
And  now  listen,  old  Tute :  I  was  a  fool 
to  go  near  her  to-night ;  you  know  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  her.  But  now  I 
love  her  more  madly  than  ever  f 

"  And  why  on  earth  shouldn't  you  ?" 
I  asked,  in  rather  a  muffled  tone,  per- 
haps. Well !  the  story  V)a»  rather  touch- 
ing, and  I  had  been  young  once  myself* 

Paul  looked  at  me  as  though  amazed 
that  I  had  not  taken  in  the.  whole  phi- 
losophy of  his  case. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "don't  you  know 
that  Van  Droon,  who  loves  her, '  hath  a 
palace,'  *  I'  not  even  *  a  cot  f  Besides, 
if  I  could  win  any  possessions  to  offer 
her,  would  it  be  a  feir  return  for  his 
noble  generosity  to  *  enter  the  lists'  with 
himr 

"Paul,  old  boy,  that  is  honor,"  and 
my  heart  was  glad  to  its  core.  But, 
after  thinking  a  moment,  I  laughed. 
"  Still,  we  need  not  be  Don  Quixotes, 
and  I  will  not  give  up  all  hope  yet  The 
lady  may  have  a  preference  I" 

**  Did  you  see  her  smile  at  Yan  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  saw  her  give  you  the 
gripf 

"  God  bless  her,**  cried  Paul,  all  un- 
strung again.  "I  prayed  for  that  in 
prison !  It  was  Tinie's  idea  that  I 
should  initiate  Ch^re  into  the  Psi  U., 
and  I  felt  strange  enough  when  I  taught 
her  our  motto,  Bvxo^by  ^TpLO^J* 

And  she  had  not  forgotten  I  Well» 
Paul,  we  must  wait.  Let  us  be  *wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  dovea.' " 
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The  next  day  we  called  on  the  Lad- 
ingtons,  and  thenceforth  were  counted  in 
'with  all  their  parties.  Mrs.  Ludington 
took  an  evident  liking  to  Paal,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  her,  leaving  a  clear 
field  to  Van  Droon.  Horseback  rides, 
rows,  drives,  wallLS,  and  hot  afternoons 
on  the  long,  shady  piazzas,  brought  us 
constantly  together,  and  through  all  I 
Bttidied  Ch^re. 

And  I  found  her  a  lovely  girl — true 
woman.  One  day  we  hired  the  little 
stumer  **  Tuscaloosa  to  carryus  down 
through  the  "  Narrows,"  and  puff  away 
ten  hours  of  ennui.  By  the  way,  we 
never  suffered  from  that  fashionable 
complaint,  for  we  knew  each  other  be- 
low the  surface.  Well,  tlie  day  was  per- 
fect, and  we  were  all  in  the  mood  to  en- 
Joy  it  intensely.  All  the  forenoon  we 
laughed  and  sung,  all  the  noon  we  feast- 
ed, all  the  afternoon  we  lounged  on  the 
rocks.  Toward  sundown  we  turned  our 
fiices  homeward  and  felt  pensive.  Then 
Paul,  being  set  upon  by  us  all,  told  us 
Btories  of  hot  tights  and  sudden  marches  ; 
picket  ghost-secrs  and  bummer-hoaxes ; 
parade  heroes  and  battle-heroes;  home- 
sick days  in  camp,  and  days  of  ecstasy 
after  victory.  But  wlien  he  told  of  men 
starving  in  captivity,  of  home  letters 
torn  up  within  reach  of  their  outstretched 
hands,  of  hungry  eyes  growing  blind, 
of  fevered  brains  growing  vacant,  of 
nioble  hearts  ceasing  to  beat,  his  face 
grew  fiercely  pallid  and  his  utterance 
choked.  He  stopped  to  wipe  the  tears 
fix>m  his  eyes.  Not  a  dry  eye  was  there 
among  his  listeners. 

That  day  I  read  something  in  Chore's 
eyes. 

The  last  week  in  August,  Tom  Lud- 
ington camo  up  from  the  city  with  his 
father,  and  their  arrival  was  celebrated 
by  a  hallo  en  maschera,"  oh  a  small 
scale.  The  lawn  was  illuminated  by 
Chinese  lanterns  hung  among  the  VreeSy 
the  house  with  wax  candles.  Musicians 
and  guests  arrived  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  scene  was  bewilderingly  pretty. 
«  Maud  Muller**  and  "  Minnehaha  chatr 
ted  together  with  "  Uriah  Heep "  Un- 
dine" comforted  "Hamlet"  for  the  loss 
of  bin  sweet  Ophelia ;  fi-iars  and  nuns, 
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mermaids  and  bandits,  Red  Riding-Hoods 
and  Indian  chiefs  tried  to  find  oUt  each 
other's  personality.  Ohdre  personated 
the  Echo  from  over  the  water.  I  was 
standing  on  the  piazza,  Just  outside  a 
window,  when  she  passed  by  within  the 
parlor,  and  I  heard  her  accost  a  figtire 
bristling  with  pine  burs  flrom  head  to 
foot 

"  Ah,"  cried  Gh^re,  "  so  we  have  a 
traitor  among  ust  I  pity  you,  Aar6n 
Burr!" 

"  Not  Aaron  Burr ;  yet  you  do  well  to 
pity  me,  for  I  Pine  for  you  I" 

**  Then  I  can't  guess  who  you  are  f* 

"  Yes  you  can,  Miss  Chfere ;  my  voice 
betrays  me,  for  a  man  in  love  can  not 
disguise  his  voice." 

"  A  man  in  what  f* 

"  In  love !" 

"  Oh !  1 1    Well,  are  you  there  T 
Yes,"  (desperately).    "  Yes,  I  am.** 

•*  Ah !"  (mockingly) ;  "  and  all  alone, 
are  you  I    Or  is  somebody  with  you 

"  You  are  with  me.  Miss  Ch^re." 

•*NoI  No!  Not  in  lover 

"I  fear  not,"  (disconsolately);  "but 
won't  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes  I  Yes  indeed  I  Won't  I 
whatr 

"  Love  me  I  Love  me  as  I  love*  you, 
MissChSref 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  spontaneous 
combustion  ?  These  pine  burs  ignite  so 
easily  f 

"  Oh,  Chfere,  you  think  I  am  trifling; 
but  I  was  never  so  much  in  earnest  1" 

"  Then  if  you  are,  Mr.  Van  Droon,  I 
think  your  *  earnest '  is  rather  ill-timed ;" 
and  the  Echo  retired. 

The  next'  morning,  as  we  lounged  in 
the  hotel  hall,  a  note*  was  handed  Van 
Droon.  He  flushed  painfully  on  reading 
it,  and  ritting  with  it  in  his  hand,  he 
seemed  to  gradually  dwindle  away, 
shrinking,  shrinking,  as  though  all  the 
stiffening  had  been  taken  out  of  him.' 
Such  a  woful  countenance  I  I  could  but 
pity  the  lad.  But,  suddenly,  a  gleam  of 
hope  shot  into  his  eyes,  ancL  seizing  his 
Panama,  he  rushed  out 

I  did  not  see  him  again  till  evening, 
when  I  came  upon  him  unexpectedly, 
leaning  against  a  pillar  at  the  quiet  end 
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of  the  piazza.  I  began  to  talk  without 
appearing  to  observe  his  confusion,  and 
presently  he  said : 

"  Tm  off  to-morrow,  old  Tute  1" 
Why,  what  possesses  the  boy 

"Oh,  ennui/  I'm  tired  of  play  I" 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause :  "  Hang 
it !  what's  the  use  of  lying  ?  I  guess 
you  know  pretty  well  what  possesses 
me." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  guess  maybe  I  do. 
But  you  can  bear  it !  And  don't  let  it 
make  you  bitter ;  don't  lose  faith — " 

"  Lose  faith  1  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  SHE  has  done  any  tiling  but  what 
was  all  fair?" 

"  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  feel  so, 
and  from  loving  come  to  hate  her." 

"  Hate  her  I  Why  I  never  loved  her 
half  so  well  as  I  did  when  she  bade  me 
good-by  forever.  Hang  it  I  I  was  a  fool 
ever  to  hope,  and  twice  a  fool  to  ap- 
proach her  as  I  did.  Do  you  know  I 
spoke  out,  last  night,  right  in  th/9  midst 
of  all  the  frolicking?  Of  course  she 
was  indignant.  Now  read  the  note  I  re- 
ceived this  morning.'* 

I  took  it,  and  read  : 

**  *  YcB  r  I  answered  you  last  n  fght ; 
*  No  r  this  morning,  sir,  I  say  • 
Colors,  seen  by  candle-lljfht, 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day  I 
When  the  viols  played  their  best. 

Lamps  above  and  laughs  below— 
*  Love  me  *  sounded  like  a  Jest, 
Fit  for  Yes  or  fit  for  No. 

Time  to  dance  Is  not  to  woo— 

Wooer  light  makes  flclcle  troth— 
•  •••••• 

Learn  to  win  a  lady^s  fkith 

Nobly,  as  the  thing  Is  high; 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  deaths 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 
Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards. 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies. 
Guard  her,  by  your  tmthftil  words, 

Pore  ttom  courtship's  flatteries. 
By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true, 

Brer  true  as  wives  of  yore ; 
And  her  Tes,  once  said  to  you. 

Shall  be  Yes  forevermore. 

"C.L." 

When  I  had  finished  reading,  Court- 
land  said: 

**  She  meant  that  simply  as  an  indig- 
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nant  rebuke,  but  I  was  fool  enough  to 
think  she  meant  these  last  two  verses  to 
give  me  hope.  So  I  marched  around 
there  on  the  double-quick,  and  found 
them  all  looking  languid  after  last  night 
I  ought  to  have  taken  warning  from  the 
surprise  in  her  face,  but  I  was  bUnd.  At 
last  I  asked  her  if  she  would  take  a 
little  stroll  in  the  grove.  She  looked 
puzzled,  hesitated,  then  consented.  Of 
course,  the  moment  we  were  out  of  sight 
I  began  pouring  out  apologies  for  my 
ill-timed  professions,  and  gratitude  for 
the  rebuke.  Then  I  said — well,  never 
mind  what — ^but  her  answer  was : 

**  *  Oh  1  Mr.  Van  Droon,  how  strangdy 
you  have  mistaken  me ;'  and  she  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot,  turning  so  pale 
that  I  was  frightened.  '  It  never  crossed 
my  mind  how  you  might  misconstrue  my 
meaning  from  those  last  verses.  I  was 
indignant  at  what  seemed  to  me  your 
'  light  wooing,'  and,  fully  persuaded  that 
you  could  have  no  deep  feeling  for  me,  I 
felt  justified  in  copying  that  scornful  re- 
buke— * 

**  I  broke  in  :  *  And  so  you  toere  justi- 
fied. Miss  Chdre,  but  oh,  do  not  tell  me 
there  is  no  hope,  for  I  can  not  live  with- 
out you  P 

"  Poor  little  thing  1  she  looked  terri- 
bly agitated,  but  answered  bravely : 

"  *  Mr.  Van  Droon,  I  like  you  through 
and  through,  but  I  do  not  love  you  1  It 
seems  like  an  insult  to  refuse  your  love, 
but  I  can  not  help  myself  It  is  &te.' 
Then  she  crept  up  and  took  hold  of  my 
hand.  *Will  you  foi^give  me  for  that 
impertinent,  cruel  note  ?  Please  believe 
that  I  would  rather  die  than  deceive 
you.* 

Her  womanliness  roused  my  manli- 
ness. *Mi8S  Chdre,'  said  I,  *I  have 
been  a  fool  I  Never  blame  yourself  a 
moment  in  this  matter.  Believe  me 
that,  as  I  bid  you  good-by,  I  hold  you 
the  purest  and  most  honorable,  as  you 
ai*e  the  most  lovely  woman  I  have  ever 
known.' 

"  *  Must  it  be  good-by  V  she  asked. 

*''Tes;  that  is  best;  for  I  could  not 
get  over  Uie  habit  of  loving  you  more 
and  more  for  every  word,  look,  and 
motion.* 
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"•"Well,  good-by,  then,  and  God  be 
with  yon.'  She  stooped,  kissed  my  hand, 
and  fled  away  like  a  frightened  deer. 
Thai's  all  r 

«  Poor  boy,"  s^d  L  »*  Well,  you  have 
loved  a  noble  woman,  and  that  is  much. 
And  so  you  will  go  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  good-by,  old  Tute.  Don*t 
get  np  to  see  me  off,  and  don*t  come 
back  to  the  city  till  Paul's  health  Is 
Bore." 

Then  the  poor  fellow  walked  off;  not 
quite  so  proud  and  debonair  as  he  some- 
times had  looked.  So  ended  his  summer 
dream  i 

Note  I  had  a  heroine  to  match  my 
hero.  Chfere,  when  I  first  met  her,  looked 
heart-broken.  ^  My  dear,"  said  I,  don't 
look  so  grieved." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Loupe!  did  he  tell  you? 
I  feel  like  a  murderer.  But,  there's  one 
thing :  I  shall  never  add  to  his  sorrow 
and  hurt  pride  by  loving  nny  one  else 
myself  r    And  she  shunned  Paul. 

Paul  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  city, 
but  I  refused  on  these  grounds :  "  Dick 
has  not  yet  brought  Miss  Marcia  to 
terms."  So  we  waited,  and  Paul  began 
to  look  desperate.  Then,  I  thought,  "  I 
wUl  be  the  good  villain  of  this  play." 
80  one  day  I  said  to  Chfere:  "Why 
do  you  slmn^  Mr.  Hi^on  so  con- 
fTtantly?,  Because  he  is  homeless  and 
penniless  r        ^  \ 

She  turned,  and,  shall  I  say  it?  glared 
at  me.    "  You  don't  believe  that" 

"  He  may  believe  it." 

*  Then  he  has  less  pride  than  half  a 
man,"  and  she  walked  off. 

But,  I  had  said  enough.  ' 

The  same  evening  I  remarked  to 
Paul,  "Do  you  think  *  honor'  obliges 
you  to  hurt  my  little  Ch^rie's  feelings  ?" 

"  What's  that  ?"  turning  round  on  me 
fiercely. 

"Have  you  any  more  right  to  throw 
her  love  away,  than  you  had  to  *  enter 
the  lists '  with  Van  Droon  ?"  He  flushed 
deeply,  and  made  no  reply. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  change. 
Oli^  made  timid  little  overtures  of 
friendship  to  Paul.  Paul  bestowed  on 
her  three  of  his  rare  smiles  in  one  hour. 
I  oounted  them. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  got  into  a  boat, 
rowed  awhile,  and  fastened  my  rope  to 
a  great  root  in  the  overhanging  bank. 
Then  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  wakened  by 
voices. 

"  When  I  came  home  from  prison,  I 
found  this  little  copy  of  *  In  iSiemoriam ' 
among  the  few  valuables  I  had  lefl  with 
Dick.  Do  you  remember  giving  It  to 
Tinie?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  enjoyed  it  together." 

"  I  have  enjoyed  it  too,  since  I  came 
home,  intensely  I" 

Then  there  was  a  pause:  she  was 
evidently  looking  over  the  poem.  I 
fancied  her  sitting  on  a  rock.  Pa;ul 
was  standing  Just  above  me.  Presently 
the  sweet,  womanly  voic^  broke  this 
silence. 

"  And  do  you  miss'  her  so  much,  yet, 
Mr.  Hilton?" 

"  Who,  Miss  Chfire?" 

"Tinie.  I  was  noticing  a  passage 
you  have  marked." 

"  Will  you  read  it?" 

**  Ah  I  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me, 

Whatever  change  the  years  have  brought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought, 
That  criee  againat  my  wish  for  thee." 

"  Deeply  as  I  pine  for  the  lost  one,  I 
was  not  longing  for  her  when  I  marked 
that,  Miss  Chfere." 

"  Oh  r 

I  almost  fimcied  I  could  hear  her 
quickly-drawn  breath,  but  I  knew  thai 
Paul  was  looking  down  the  lake. 

"There  is  a  little  name  that  mems 
that  *  dear.'  I  was  longing  for  the  one 
who  bears  that  name.  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  her  but  love,  and  all  the  strength 
of  my  life.  Do  you  think  she  will  come, 
Ch^re?" 

I  heard  a  little  sob. 

"If  I  go  to  her,  do  you  think  she 
will  give  me  the  grip  ?" 

I  heard  him  step  across  the  grass  to 
her  side ;  I  heard  him  say,  "  Svxo^ev 
*T^o?,  I"  And  then  I  rowed  away,  un- 
observed. Two  days  after,  a  veiy  happy 
looking  maiden  said  to  me: 

"  Mr.  Loupe,  do  you  know  your  Paul 
has  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  f 

"No!   Hashct  Whatisitr 

"  CHEKEl" 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

I.  TOUCH. 

0M£  readers  may  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  our  general  heading,  and  may 
affirm  that  there  are  six  senses,  if  not 
nu>re.  As  our  purpose,  however,  is  not 
tq  discuss  the  matter  scientifically,  but 
to  treat  it  popularly,  we  keep  to  the 
popular  enumeration — ^touch,  taste,  sight, 
hiring,  smelL  We  reserve  for  after- 
consideration  some  remarks  on  tlie 
senses  in  general — on  their  functions, 
their  limits,  their  fallacies,  their  educa- 
tion, and  tlieir  relation  to  other  parts  of 
the  system.  It  will  be  better  first  to 
treat  of  each  of  the  five  separately. 

Let  us  commence  with  that  of  touch, 
it  being  simplest.  Unlike  all  the  re- 
maining senses,  that  of  touch  needs  no 
special  organ,  and-  accordingly  is  endow- 
ed with  none.  We  see  with  eyes  only, 
hear  with  ears  only,  smell  with  nose 
only,  and,  lastly,  taste  with  mouth  and 
tongue  only;  hence  these  respectively 
are  special  organs.  In  regard  to  feeling 
the  case  is  different  Evidently  we  can 
feel  with  any  part  of  the  body ;  we  can 
feel  all  over,  notwithstanding  that  cer- 
tain parts  are  more  highly  endowed  as 
to  sense  of  touch  than  certain  other 
parts.  In  diflferent  animals  the  delicacy 
of  touch  varies  for  one  and  the  same 
member  when  comparison  is  possible. 
Human  beings  feel  most  acutely  with 
the  tips  of  tlieir  fingers,  and  that  part  of 
the  lips  where  the  inner  membrane  joins 
tl^e  external  skin.  Elephants  feel  more 
acutely  with  the  extremities^  of  their 
trunks.  Cats,  dogs,  and  other  whisker- 
ed animals,  with  their  lips  and  cheeks, 
through  impressions  conveyed  by  their 
whiskers.  Generally  the  stat^ent  holds 
good,  that  in  any  animal  body  the  part 
endowed  with  the  most  acute  sense  of 
touch  is  the  most  prominent  part ;  and 
this  for  a  very  obviops  reason.  Similar 
in  function  to  the  whiskers  of  cats  and 
dogs  are  the  antennee  of  bees,  wasps, 
apts,  and  many  other  insects.  .  Who 
among  us  has  not  often  seen  these  ^ttle 
creatures  trying  the  nature  of  .objects 
around,  by  touches  of  the  antennae? 
The  muscular  horns  of  snails  and  slugs 


are  provided  with  a  double  sense.  On 
the  summit  of  each  horn  is  a  minute 
black  dot,  recognizable  in  certain  speci- 
mens by  the  unaided  eye,  in  all  when 
looked  at  through  a  magnifier.  These 
dots  are  eyes,  not  so  elaborately  con- 
structed as  the  visual  organs  of  man, 
but  elaborate  enough  for  all  the  n^odest 
needs  of  a  snail.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  horns  of  snails  are  visual  organs, 
brides  which  they  are  feeling  oiigans. 
Snails  and  slugs  do  not  stand  alone  in  , 
the  matter  of  being  endowed  with  eyes  , 
at  the  tips  of  their  horns ;  lobsters  are 
similarly  provided,  as  any  one  may  con- 
vince himself  by  common  naked-ey« 
inspection. 

Knowing  that  animals  do  feel,  one  of  , 
the  first  questions  naturally  arising  is 
whether  the  apparatus  through  which 
feeling  is  accomplished  be  discoverable 
on  inspection.  To  this  the  anatomist, 
and  physiologist  answer  yes.  Eveiy 
one  knows  that  the  sense  of  feeling  is 
ministered  to  by  the  nerves.  If  any 
touch-sensitive  organ  l>e  careftilly  di»*. 
sected,  the  nerves  here  referred  to  will, 
at  once  become  manifest  In  a  human  [ 
liand,  for  example,  and  especially  at  the 
finger  tips,  close  under  the  skin,  those 
nerves  are  discoverable.  They  ramify 
like  a  network  spread  out  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  really  amenable  to  'impres- 
sions. That  nerves  are  really  the  agents 
of  touch-— feeling — is  proved  by  much 
concurrent  evidence.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, among  us  is  not  aware  that  the 
legs  and  feet  lose  their  faculty  of  touch 
sometimes  tlirough  resting  upon  the 
hard  edge  of  a  chair  ?  Anatomy  fiim- 
ishes  a  consistent  explanation.  Disseo- 
tion  teaches  that  the  trunk  of  the  great' 
sciatic  nerve  is  pressed  upon  in  tlie  posi- 
tion Just  stated,  and,  being  compressed, 
is  no  longer  able  to  convey  impressions ; 
hands  and  arms,  too,  may  become  numb, 
or  go  to  sleep.  Whenever  this  happens, 
the  brachial  nerve  has  been  pressed 
upon,  as  anatomy  reveals.  In  man  and 
all  the  higher  animals  ner^'cs  are  easily 
recognizable,  whether  they  be  nerves  of 
touch  or  otherwise.  They  are  seen  to 
run  in  thread-like  forms  more  or  less 
white,  forming  meshes  of  network/ 
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something  like  the  skeleton  fibers  of  a 
dlsaected  lea£  In  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  however,  as  in  the  zo5phyte 
aea^anemones,  such  filaments  are  not 
ptesent  Nerve-matter  does  indeed  exist 
there,  but  not  arranged  in  the  form  of 
threads ;  it  is  mingled  up  with  the  other 
materials  of  these  animated  bodies,  in 
the  condition  of  small  dots,  for  the  re- 
cagnition  of  which  microscopic  power  is 
Moessaiy. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  sense 
ist  touch,  though  not  belonging  to  it  in 
tHe  popular  use  of  the  term,  is  that  exal- 
tstfton  of  feeling  which  people  agree  to 
call  pain.  Physical  pam  would  be  a 
proper  limitation ;  seeing  that  mental 
emotions  may  originate  pain  also. 

Physical  pain,  however,  is  not  exclu- 
'  sively  referable  to  extreme  impressions, 
o<lnreyed  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
It  follows  also  as  the  extreme  result  of 
acting  violently  upon  either  of  the  other 
four  senses.  For  example,  if  a  bot- 
tle of  strong  hartshorn  or  aromatic 
vinegar  be  forcibly  held  underneath  a 
perEon*8  nose,  whereby  the  sense  of 
smell  is  oppresavely  acted  upon,  the  re- 
salt  is  pain.  Overtasked  vision  is  also 
painful,  as  some  of  us  have  discovered, 
after  using  our  eyes  too  much.  Pain  is 
caused  by  bitter  aloes,  when  laid  upon 
the  tongue,  or  by  Cayenne  pepper. 
Then,  if  our  own  individual  experience 
does  not  suffice  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  sense  of  hearing  may  not 
be  tortnred  into  pahi,  Mr.  Babbage  can 
be  consulted. 

Poets  do  not  always  bear  literal  trans- 
lation— no,  not  even  Shakspeare,  world- 
ly wise  in  his  generation  though  that 
great  poet  was.  Most  of  us  know  what 
6liakq>eare  wrote  about  the  crushed 
beetle — ^how,  being  crushed,  it  suffers 
''.a  pang  as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies.'* 
Science  disproves  that-  teaching,  and 
well  it  does,  else  what  a  torture-chamber 
would  be  this  worid  of.  ours !  It  may 
be  advanced  that,  inasmuch  as  poor 
beetles  can  not  record  their  sufferings, 
proud  man,  the  philosopher,  is  left  to  m- 
torpret  the  case  so  as  best  may  square 
with  his  own  dde  of  tlie  argument  The 
evidence  is  presumptive  of  course,  and 


so  must  remain  until  beetles  can  speak 
for  themselves.  Be  the  fact  remember- 
ed, however,  that.  Shakspeare  wrote 
presumptively  too,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to 
guide  him.  The  evidence  coihparative 
anatomy  brings  to  bear,  though  pre- 
sumptive, is  weighty,  in  the  very  highest 
degree  that  sort  of  testimony  admits  oL 
Comparative  anatomists  entertain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  capacity  for 
pam  possessed  by  any  given  animal  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  complexity 
of  nervous  organization.  The  neiTC  ap- 
paratus of  a  beetle  is  visibly  less  com- 
plex than  that  of  man.  The  insect  has 
neither  brain  nor  spinal  marrow,  where- 
as human  beings  have  both. 

What  certain  evidence  of  pain  is  there 
as  regards  any  creature  not  endowed 
with  voice? 

This  is  a  very  important  question, 
a  very  curious  one  too.  It  opens  up  a 
somewhat  abstruse  branch  of  physiology 
— ^viz.,  the  "  reflex  function,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  nervous  influence.  The 
reflex  function  may  be  popularly  described 
as  a  certain  influence  whereby  animal 
motion  is  sometimes  accomplished  whoUy 
irrespective  of  sensation  or  volition.  As 
an  example,  take  this :  when  we  step 
upon  an  earth-worm,  and  the  creature 
writhes,  does  that  writhing  imply  of  ne- 
cemty  the  existence  of  pain?  No,  it 
does  not.  That  the  creature  really  suf- 
fers some:  pam  is  most  likely ;  but  the 
degree  of  it  should  be  slight.  To  judge . 
from  the  iiervous  system  of  an  earth- 
worm, its  writhing  can  not  of  itself  be 
held  as  conclusive  evidence  of  pain  at  all 

In  the  higher  animals  the  two  func- 
tions of  motion — ^viz.,  that  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  will,  and  that  attributable 
to  the  reflex  fhnction  (of  which  latter  the 
patient  reader  shall  learn  more  by  and 
by)  are  intimately  mingled,  allied,  thus, 
to  speak;  but  the  exercise  of  volition 
predominates.  Descending  lower,  and 
lower  in  the  animated  scale,  we  find 
that  the  reflex  function,  or  motion  irre*. 
spective  of  the  wUl^  gains  upon  motion 
produced  by  volition.  Should  gain" 
perhaps  I  had  better  write,  qeeing  that- 
here  again,  although  the  evidence  is  as 
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strong  08  presumptive  evidence  can  be, 
nevertheless  it  w  presumptive.  If  the 
conclusion  be  accepted,  then  will  it  fol- 
low that  the  sensation  of  physical  pain 
must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as 
reflex  nervous  influence  predominates 
over  sensation  and  volition.  As  a  corol- 
lary it  must  also  follow  that  the  capa- 
city for  physical  pain,  owned  by  creatures 
so  simple  in  nervous  structure  as  earth- 
worms, must,  by  comparison  with  what 
human  beings  can  feel,  be  slight 

I  can  readily  assume  that  the  reader 
would,  for  the  moment,  be  glad  to  dis- 
prove this  h3rpothe8is.  I  can  fancy  him 
advancing  the  argument,  perhaps,  that 
it  tends  to  encourage  cruelty  to  animals. 
No,  that  it  doa  not ;  but  it  tends,  hap- 
pily, the  writer  thinks,  to  the  belief  that 
the  amount  of  necessary  physical  suffer- 
ing in  the  world  is  not  near  so  great  as 
would  otherwise  be  inevitable,  f  he 
teaching  of  science  in  'this  matter  is  a 
source  of  comfort  and  consolation.  Do 
we  not  find  in  it  the  belief,  if  not  the 
proof,  that  God  deals  with  the  living  be- 
ings of  his  creation  more  lovingly  than 
the  poet  imagined  ? 

People  of  gloomy  minds  have  often 
speculated  on  the  use  of  physical  pain, 
regretting  that  human  existence  should 
not  have  been  disposed  without  it. 
Surely  no  great  depth  of  thought  is 
needed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  use  of  pain — physical  pain. 
Surely  we  find  in  it  a  monitor,  a  protec- 
tor. Feeling  pain,  we  strive  to  avoid 
the  cause  of  pain,  and  thus  often  escape 
from  danger.  "  Intuitively  strive,"  my 
pen  was  about  to  have  written ;  but  that 
would  have  been  opposed  *  to  what  pre- 
sently shall  be  explained.  The  reader 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  not  only  the  sense  of  touch, 
but  all  the  senses,  get  translated  into  ac- 
tion. Take  the  following  case.  Inad- 
vertentiy,  it  shall  be  assumed,  my  finger 
comes  into  contact  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  touch  is  painful :  I  withdraw  my 
finger.  The  question  now  is,  why  ?  I 
withdraw  it  in  deference  to  a  message 
or  command  emanating  fh>m  somewhere 
within  my  organization.  Immediately 
we  ask,  **  Whence,  how,  or  whereabouts  f 
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we  merge  into  speculation.  Philoso- 
phers who  have  studied  the  case,  enter- 
tain no  doubt  but  that  the  mandate  flows . 
f^om  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
They  have  good  warranty  for  coming  to 
that  conclusion.  The  brain  offers  some 
curious  facts  relative  to  the  senses. 
Sometimes  all  portions  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed,  lost 
through  accident, yet  no  sense  impaired; 
nevertheless,  a  very  trifling  pressure  on 
the  brain's  surface  (propagated  down- 
ward, of  course,  to  its  base)  throws  the 
patient  into  a  state  of  senseless  lethargy. 
Taken  altogether,  the  spinal  marrow  may 
be  regarded  as  more  essential  to  life 
than  the  brain  ordinarily  so  called* 
After  this  digression — one  necessary  in 
its  way — return  we  to  the  case  of  the 
burned  finger.  It  moves  away  in  defer- 
ence to  some  sort  of  mandate  passed  to  « 
it  from  some  part  within.  Of  what  sort 
is  Uie  mandate  ?  Is  it  an  effort  of  the 
will  ?  In  my  case — ^m  the  case  of  any 
adult — it  might  seem  so  ;  not,  however, 
in  the  case  of  a  baby.  Motion  of  the 
finger  away  is  not  the  result  of  volition 
in  the  latter  case  assuredly.  Shall  we 
call  it  inslmct?  Well,  no  ;  tiiat  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  confession  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it  Something  w 
known  about  It ;  the  reflex  function  that 
we  treated  slightiy  of  at  the  beginning, 
has  intimate  reference  to  the  case  as- 
sumed.   We  must  readvert  to  it 

Like  most  great  discoveries,  that  of 
the  reflex  nervous  function  resulted  fW>m 
the  labors  of  more  than  one  philosopher. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  must  be  regarded  as 
the  actual  discoverer  of  the  reflex  func- 
tion ;  but  the  path  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  Sur  Charles  Bell ;  and  Mr. 
Grainger  has  the  merit  of  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  nervous  arrangements 
that  Dr.  Hall  had  tiieoretically  indicated. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Charies  Bell, 
nerves  were  said  to  come  "  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  That  philo- 
sopher, however,  demonstrated  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  mode  of  expression. 
He  proved  that  nerves  both  come  and 
go.  He  demonstrated  that  what  people 
had  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  calling 
a  nerve  is  really  an  assemblage  of  nervous 
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BtriDgs  laid  down  together  in  one  and 
the  same  cable,  to  adopt  a  common  tele- 
graphic  simile.  If  an  electric  cable  be 
cat  across,  and  the  section  examined, 
aereral  metallic  wires  will  be  found  im- 
bedded within,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  cable.  Through  certain  of  these 
wires  messages  are  sent  away,  through 
certain  others  messages  are  recciyed ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  the  nervous  cord  of 
an  animal,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  now  universally  ac- 
cepted. We  are  now  in  the  position  to 
understand  something  more  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  a  burned  finger.  No  sooner 
does  the  hot  iron  touch  it  than  an  im- 
pression is  conveyed  by  one  set  of  nerv- 
ous filaments  to  the  sensorium — ^by 
which  is  meant  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  taken  together — then  through 
other  nervous  filaments  (wires,  as  we 
may  siiy,  packed  in  the  same  cable) 
comes  the  order  that  the  finger  do  move 
away.  This  is  the  result;  and  this 
much  was  known  to.  Bell  himself.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  show 
that  the  return  message  was  not,  eould 
not  be,  in  all  cases  attributable  to  voli- 
tion. He  satisfied  himself,  by  much 
close  and  beautiful  reasoning,  that  a 
motor  faculty  must  exist  independent 
of  volition;  and  Mr.  Grainger  almost 
Bimuitaneously  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  special  set  of  nervous  filaments 
corresponding  to  the  use  Dr.  Hall  had 
discovered  for  them. 

Besides  the  reflex  fhnctional  nerves 
placed  in  communication  with  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  there  exists  anotlier 
get  altogether  independent  of  external 
impressions.  This  set  is  called  collect- 
ively the  sympathetic  system,  the  main 
ofllce  of  it  being  to  preside  over  what 
we  may  call  the  department  of  the  interior 
of  living  bodies. 

Contemplate,  now,  some  of  God^s 
beautiful  provisions  as  recognized  in  the 
nervous  system  of  animals.  By  no  ef- 
fort of  the  will,  wlUhny  on  our  part  can 
we  influence  the  heart's  throbbings. 
Whether  we  will,  or  do  not  will,  this  or- 
gan goes  beating  on,  pumping  away,  till 
death  makes  it  quiet  forever.  To  the 
Deity  it  has  seemed  flt  that  an  organ  so 


important  as  the  heart  should  not  be 
amenable  to  man's  sometimes  capricious 
will.  Our  hearts  have  been  placed, 
therefore,  each  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  great  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves,  filaments  of  brain  and  spinal- 
marrow  nerves  being  almost  entirely 
wanting.  Herein,  moreover,  do  we  re- 
cognize the  explanation  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  heart,  though 
punctured  or  lacerated  from  accident,  is 
susceptible  of  very  little  pain. 

Contrast  what  has  been  stated  in  re- 
gard to  the  heart  with  what  happens  in 
respect  to  the  function  of  breathing — 
respiration — and  mark  the  diflerence. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  certain 
time,  we  can  each  of  us  control  the  func- 
tion of  respiration — breathing.  At  plea- 
sure, and  within  certain  limits,  each  in- 
dividual among  us  can  hurry  or  retard 
his  breathing.  For  a  certain  period  even 
the  act  of  breathing  may  be  stopped. 
By  the  exercise  of  no  amount  of  volition, 
however,  can  either  of  us  stop  his  breath- 
ing entirely.  The  fVinction  is  provided 
for  by  some  motive  power  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.  How  beautiful 
this  provision  when  we  calmly  think 
about  it!  How  completely  are  the 
breathing  needs  of  animals  provided  for  I 
If  the  power  of  restraining  the  breath 
for  a  time  were  not  given  us,  occasions 
might  arise  when  great  inconvenience 
and  suffering,  not  to  say  death,  might 
happen  through  the  want  of  it  A  man 
descends  a  dry  well,  for  example,  and, 
being  down,  suddenly  discovers  by  the 
extinction  of  his  candle,  that  an  atmj)- 
sphere  of  poisonous  gas  is  there.  He 
has  to  stoop  and  withdraw  a  friend,  per- 
haps— one  who  has  fallen  down  into  the 
well.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  hold  one's 
breath  for  a  time  is  obvious.  If,  how- 
ever, the  function  of  breathing  had  been 
placed  wholly  under  the  will's  control, 
one  could  not  have  breathed  when 
asleep,  for  then  volition  is  inactive.  The 
Deity  has  provided  for  all  eventualities 
by  placing  tliis  important  function  under 
the  mixed  control  of  volition  and  of  re- 
flex action  ;  the  latter  partly  emanating 
trom  the  spinal  marrow,  partly  fh)m  the 
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great  sympathetic  syatem.  It  is  well 
Imown  to  anatomists  that  nerves  of  feel- 
ing, or  ordinary  sensation,  are  distributed 
with  greatest  provision  oyer  the  surftce 
of  animal  bodies.  Deep  down  in  the 
tissaes  the  ramifications  of  touch-nerres 
are  few.  An  explanation  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  at  once  sapplled  to  the  mind  re- 
flecting npon  the  conditions  which  make 
the  sense  of  touch  useful  to  animala 
Owing  to  this  arrangement  it  also  is  that 
deep  injuries  from  accident,  and  surgi- 
cal operations  involving  deep  cutting,  do 
not  induce  a  pain  at'  all  commensurate 
with,  the  depth.  Surface  operations  are 
xmA  painful,  because  nerves  of  touch 
mostly  ramify  upon  the  surface. 

Vhe  sense  of  touch  is  not  a  demon- 
strative, showy  sense.  Unlike  vision,  it 
can  not  make  known  to  us  the  secrets 
of  fkr-away  worlds,  or  even  things  not 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  part  that 
toncbes.  It  has  no  such  delight  as  hear- 
to  give  us  that  exquisite  sense  which 
opens  up  the  domains  of  music.  The 
degree  of  precedence  as  between  touch, 
and  taste,  and  smell,  we  will  not  seek  to 
discuss;  content  to  know  that  each 
sense  is  useftil  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
not  thus  useful  merely — each  sense  be- 
ing ever  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
stricken  neighbor.  Whenever  one  sense 
fidlfl,  the  others  do  their  best  to  com- 
pensate the  failing;  and  in  this  way 
touch,  perhaps,  more  than  any  remaining 
sense,  is  especially  dodle.  If  we  would 
be  aware  of  the  extent  of  delicacy  to 
which  the  sense  of  touch  can  be  brought 
by  education,  we  should  mark  what  cer- 
tain blind  persons  can  accomplish  by 
touch  alone.  At  Kendal  there  lived, 
some  years  ^nce — and  may  live  there 
still,  for  aught  the  writer  knows — a  bo- 
tanist named  Gofll  Mr.  Ck>ff  was  totally 
blind,  yet  he  could  tell  the  name  or  spe- 
-dee  of  most  plants  by  the-  touch.  The 
writer  numbers  among  bis  acquaint- 
ances a  gentlemiUi  totally  blind,  who 
tnnis  remarkably  well  at  the  lathe. 
Perhaps  the  case  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary that  the  blindness  was  the  result 
of  accident,  occurring  toward  middle 
life.  Before  the  accident  the  writer's 
friend  was  not  endowed  with  a  more 
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sensitive  touch  than  persons  usually  are. 
The  delicacy  came  when  wanted,  to 
compensate  for  vision  departed,  in- 
stances might  readily  be  multiplied,  did 
space  permit ;  but  we  have  written  all 
that  we  have  room  for  at  present  con- 
cerning the  sense  of  touch. 


THE  HAPPY  LAND. 

THE  Happy  Land  I 
Studded  with  cheerfUl  homesteads, 
fair  to  see. 
With  garden  grace  and  household  sym- 
metry; 

How  grand  the^  wide-browed  peasant*8 

lordly  mien, 
The  matron's  smile  serene ! 

Oh,  happy,  happy  Land  I 

The  Happy  Land ! 

Half  hid  in  the  dewy  grass,  the  mower 
blithe 

Sings  to  the  day-star  as  he  wheta  his 
scythe; 

And  to  his  babes  at  eventide  again 
Carols  as  blithe  a  strain. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  Land  I 

The  Happy  Land  I 

Where  in  the  golden  sheen  of  autumn 
eves 

The  bright-haired  children  play  among 

the  sheaves ; 
Or  gather  ripest  apples  all  the  day, 
As  ruddy-cheeked  as  they. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  Land  I 

Oh,  Happy  Land  1 

The  thin  smoke  curleth  through  the  troBtf 
air; 

The  light  smiles  from  the  windows; 

hearken  there 
To  the  white  grandsire's  tale  of  heroes 

old. 

To  flame-eyed  listeners  told. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  Land  I 

Oh,  Happy,  Happy  Land  I 
The  tender-foliaged  alders  scarcely  shade 
Yon  loitering  lover  and  gUd-blushing 
maid. 

Oh,  happy  Land  I  the  spring  that  quick- 
ens thee 
Is  human  liberty. 

Oh,  happy,  happy  Land  t 
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THE  WONDERFUL  SECRET. 
I. 

MARRIAGE  has  frequently  been  com- 
pared to  a  lottery.  Perhaps 
vrou\d  be  a  more  fashionable  term,  at 
present.  lottery  is  vulgar,  and  suggesU 
victims ;  but  raflSe,  you  know,  is  highly 
elegant,  and  closely  connected  with  soft 
carpets,  brilliant  gas-jets,  mirrors,  gor- 
geous toilets  and  the  rest  of  it. 

"Well,  if  there  ever  was  a  man  con- 
vinced of  the  resemblance  of  marriage  to 
a  lot — raflle — that  man  was,  certeinly, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  Richard  Sparks. 

"It*s  a  mere  matter  of  chance  P 
Sparks  would  exclaim;  "or  else,  why 
■hoiHd  I  still  remain  a  bachelor?  Look 
Kt  me  I  Am  I  deformed?  Am  I  re- 
pulmve  in  appearance?  Is  my  brain 
unsound  ?  Am  I  a  knave,  or  a  fool  ? 
Ask  these  questk>ns  of  any  one  who 
knows  me,  and  I  confidently  predict  a 
native  answer  to  each  and  every  of 
them. 

I  have  a  fiiir  income ;  am  able  and 
quite  willing  to  support  a  wife,  and  yet 
here  I  am,  at  seven-and-twenty,  still  un- 
wed. The  reason  Is,  as  I  have  said  be- 
foro,  that  marriage  is  all  a  lottery,  and  I 
have  hitherto  invested  my  capital  in  the 
unlucky  numbers.** 

Now  it  so  chanced,  that,  being  at 
breakfast  one  day,  at  Delmonioo*s, 
Sparks,  while  waiting  for  his  cutlet,  was 
carefhlly  looking  through  the  morning 
papers,  and  having  exhausted  the  legiti- 
mate news-departments  thereof,  was  con- 
ning some  of  the  more  curious  advertise- 
ments by  way  of  diversion,  when  his 
attention  was  suddenly  concentrated  up- 
on the  following  singular  notice : 

**  A  WoiTOEBFUL  Sbcbbt.— The  sub- 
scriber, a  learned  gentleman  in  reduced 
circumstances,  is  possessed  of  an  infallible 
secret,  by  means  of  which  any  educated 
and  refined  person  may  win  the  affections 
of  one  of  similar  position  and  intelligence, 
of  the  opposite  sex,  withhi  a  given  period 
of  time,  audi  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner. 

**  Price  of  consultation,  including  secret, 
five  dollars.  Money  returned  if  result  be 
not  satisfSftCtory.  All  communications 
strictly  confidential.  Address,  with  re- 
taim  stamn,  Pbofbsbob  Bltng, 
^      «  P.  O.  box  29,990,  city." 


Sparks  was,  as  he  himself  had  assert- 
ed, neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool.  He  had 
the  usual  amount  of  woridly  wisdom 
appertaining  to  his  age  and  condition. 
And  yet  this  strange—thts  almost  in- 
credible advertisement,  so  affected  him, 
that  he  poured  the  Worcestershire  " 
sauce  into  his  tea,  and  gravely  sthi^ 
the  mixture  with  one  of  his  fingers ;  nor 
was  he  conscious  of  his  eiror  till  he  took 
a  mouthfiil  of  the  novel  compound. 

Then,  however,  he  woke  to  a  sense  of 
the  realities  again,  and  having  uttered 
something  very  like  a  bad  word,  hastily 
seized  his  hat  and  left  the  place,  break- 
fastiesa,  but  resolved  to  fathom  this 
"  wonderfkil  secret" 
II. 

Miss  Alice  Durforth,  aged  twenty, 
slender,  but  rounded  figure,  dark  blue 
eyes,  nose  of  the  pert  order :  i,  just  the 
least  bit  retraussS,  Ml  lips,  fkir  bn)w, 
clear  complexion,  abundant,  rich  diestr 
nut  hair,  in  fine,  a  veiy  attractive  little 
lady  indeed,  is  hereby  presented  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Miss  Alice  did  not  by 
any  means  believe  marriage  to  be  a  lot- 
tery, or  even  a  raffle.  She  was  disposed 
to  think  it  a  decided  matter  of  choice,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  she  was  concerned; 
bat,  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had, 
up  to  this  moment,  found  the  choice  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  make.  Not  that  She 
lacked  the  material,  mind  you.  No  I 
She  had  *♦  a  world  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing) before  her  " — of  suitors — "  where 
to  choose."  There  was  Captain  Hor- 
mer,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  recent  civil 
war,  whose  attentions  were  marked,  and 
who  would  be  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man,  if  a  saber-cut  had  not  shorn  off 
about  three-fifths  of  his  nose.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Flibber,  the  only  son  of 
the  immensely  wealthy  ex-army  contrac- 
tor. This  youth,  she  knew,  was  despe- 
rately smitten.  But  she  did  not  think 
seriously  of  him,  for  he  alwaysj  smelt  of 
cigars,  with  a  sub-odor  of  liquor,  and 
was,  besides,  very  'shaky*  m  the  ele- 
gance of  his  parts  of  speech. 

Then  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen 
more  or  less  eligible  aspirants,  whose 
images  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind's 
eye  of  Miss  Alice,  in  a  misty  way,  till 
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that  of  one  Richard  Sparks  hecame  in 
its  tmn  reflected  upon  the  retina  there- 
of! 

Mias  Alice  paused  and  pondered  a 
good  while  over  this  figure.  There  was 
nothing  special  against  lUchard.  He 
was  good-looking,  well-bred,  talented 
even,  of  the  right  age,  of  capital  social 
position ;  but — did  she— could  she,  love 
him  ?  Thinking  over  it,  Miss  Alice,  fin- 
ally confessed  to  herself  that  she  did  feel 
a  sort  of  liking  for  the  fellow,  after  all ; 
but,  heigho  I  it  was  too  hite  now — ^yes, 
alas!  There  was  no  use  thinking  of 
him  1  For,  not  one  short  week  before, 
Mr.  Richard  Sparks  had  declared  his 
love  for  Miss  Alice  Durforth,  and  had 
been,  by  that  cruel  damsel,  set  out  in  the 
cold.    AnS  why  ? 

Why?  she  now  asked  herself,  not 
without  remorse.  Well,  because — be- 
cause it  seemed  so  sudden  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  she  really  hadn't  the  courage 
to  decide — to  give  up  her  delightfhl  in- 
dependence, you  know,  all  at  once,  by  a 
word,  as  it  were.  And  besides,  after  all, 
she  didn't  peremptorily  say  no.  At 
least,  she  felt  sure  she  hadn't  meant  to 
say  so,  exactly.  But  Mr.  Sparks  had  so 
understood  her,  evidently,  for  he  had 
gone — ^rushed  madly,  as  the  story-writ- 
ers would  say — ttom  her  presence,  and 
had  not  since  returned. 

The  end  of  these  reflections  whs  a 
tolerably  comfortable  cry  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Alice,  and  her  subsequent  reftisal  to 
receive  the  respective  visits  of  Captain 
Hormer,  Mr.  Flibber,  and  five  other  sin- 
gle gentlemen,  who  called  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

TO. 

*'Pbofe880r  Bltng: 

"Dear  Sir— I  have  lust  read  your  ad- 
vertisement 1  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it  How  can  you  possess  such  a  secret  as 
you  assert?  Such  a  power,  sir,  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  humanity.  I  own  to 
you,  sir,  that  I  regard  your  advertisement 
as  a  bait  to  trap  the  credulous,  and  your- 
self lillle  p.r  no  better  than  an  impostor. 

"  And  yet,  in  the  &oe  of  all  this,  I  am 
willing,  for  the  soke  of  gratifyhig  my  pri- 
vate curiosity,  to  add  myself  to  the  num- 
ber of  your  victims,  to  the  extent  of  five 
dollars,  which  I  herein  inclose.  If  I 
never  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this  fool- 
ish  letter,  I  shall  be  in  no  wise  surprised. 


I  am  prepared  to  be  gulled,  or  rather  to 
gull  myself.  But  if  you  choose  to  reveal 
to  me  the  pretended  secret,  by  means  of 
which  I  can  win  the  love  of  a  charming 
maiden,  aged  twenty,  who  has  once  al- 
ready rejected  my  suit,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Let  me  add,  that  if  (or  wliich  I  have  not 
the  sliglitest  hope)  I  should  bj  your  as- 
sistance, of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
succeed  in  the  object  of  my  dearest 
wishes,  the  paltry  sum  inclosed  will  be 
but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  amount  to 
which  I  shall  consider  your  services  en- 
tiUed. 

"  You  will  (or  will  not)  address 

"  R  S^  P.  O.  box  99,960,  dty, 
"  N.  B.  I  also  inclose  stamp." 

Having  written  the  above  somewhat 
original  epistle,  and  posted  the  same, 
Mr.  Richard  Sparks  recovered  a  portion 
of  his  wonted  composure,  and  nature 
again  asserting  her  physical  rights,  he 
returned  to  the  restaurant,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  another  break- 
fiist,  without  further  mishap. 

To  say,  however,  that  during  the  en- 
suing forty-eight  hours,  Mr.  Sparks  bore 
himself  with  a  calm  patience  and  un- 
concern, would  be  to  give  a  false  idea 
of  his  condition.  The  clerk  at  the  pos^ 
oflice  window  appertaining  to  "Box 
99,960,"  received  the  impression  that  the 
lessee  of  that  box  expected  a  missive 
upon  which  his  future  fate  depended  in 
a  highly  feorftil  degree ;  or  that  he,  the 
said  lessee,  had  laid  a  wager  to  make  a 
thousand  calls  in  a  thousand  half-hours, 
upon  the  said  clerk;  or,  finally,  tliat 
there  was  something  extremely  mys- 
terious and  important  "  in  the  wind,"  in 
connection  with  the  said  box  and  its 
lessee,  possibly  of  a  doubtful,  if  not  ac- 
tually criminal  nature.  And  the  said 
clerk  was  debating  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
priety of  speaking  to  the  chief  on  the 
subject,  or  even  calling  the  attention  of 
a  detective  to  the  matter,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  there  came  a 
bona-fide  letter  to  "Box  99,960,"  and 
within  four  minutes  it  wis  duly  handed 
to  Mr.  lUchard  Sparks,  with  the  remark: 
"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  like  it,  now  it's 
come  1"  uttered  by  the  clerk  in  a  sar- 
'  castic  tone,  which,  at  any  other  moment, 
Richard  would  have  instantly  resented. 

But  he  scarcely  heard  it,  then,  for  his 
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entire  mind  was  giyen  to  tlie  tearing 
open  and  perusing  of  the  anxioualy- 
looked-for  letter,  which,  sure  enough, 
bore  the  signature  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fesBor  Blyng,  with  a  very  complicated 
flourish  thereunto  appended.  When 
8parks  had  carefully  read  the  professor's 
document,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  thoughtfully  on  his  way.  His 
way,  on  this  occasion,  led  him  to  one 
of  the  great  public  libraries,  where  he 
inquired  for  certain  volumes,  and,  having 
received  them,  sat  down  in  a  quiet  cor- 
ner and  studied  their  contents  with  deep 
attention  for  several  hours. 

The  result,  of  this  study  did  not 
seem,  however,  satisfactory  to  our  friend ; 
at  least  if  any  clue  to  his  state  of  mind 
may  be  gathered  by  a  brief  remark  made 
by  him  as  he  closed  the  last  volume 
with  a  bang.  This  remark  was :  Oh  I 
boshP  and  having  apparently  solaced 
his  feelings  by  the  exclamation,  he  re- 
turned the  books,  and  in  rather  a  mel- 
ancholy manner,  departed  flrom  the  li- 


^Thiee  days  of  comparative  seclusion 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  healthfhl  re- 
action upon  the  feelings  of  Miss  Alice 
Dorforth,  and  her  laugh  and  song  again 
enlivened  the  echoes  of  her  paternal 
residence.  She  had  come,  in  fact,  to  the 
philosophic  determination  to  let  things 
take  their  own  course — with  a  reserva- 
tion, however,  that  she  would  help  them 
a  little,  if  she  saw  them  going  too  much 
awiy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  stoical  resolu- 
tion, ^e  prepared  to  take  a  morning 
walk,  without,  of  course,  the  least  idea 
of  going  in  such  a  direction  as  would 
be  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  a  chance  en- 
counter with  any  one  of  her  admirers — 
least  of  all,  with  Mr.  Sparks — ^when, 
Inst  as  she  placed  her  small,  delicately- 
,  gloved  hand  on  the  fh>nt  door-handle, 
the  bell  rung. 

Kow,  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
the  bell's  ringing  at  this  moment,  and 
yet  Miss  Alice  started,  and,  yes,  posi- 
tively turned  quite  pale.  Kay,  she  ac- 
tually— instead  of  simply  openhig  the 
door,  which  would  have  been  the  most 
You  n.— 6. 


natural  thing  in  the  world  to  have  done 
— she  actually  fled  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  sat  down  precipitately  on  a 
lounge,  while  the  color  came  back  to 
her  pretty  face  in  a  foolishly  exagger- 
ated quantity  and  depth  of  tone. 

And  after  all,  it  was  merely  a  note— 
a  note  for  Miss  Alice  Durforth.  Ah! 
but  the  handwriting  of  the  address  was 
doubtless  familiar  tb  her,  or  why  did  she 
exhibit  such  evident  agitation  in  striving 
to  open  it  ? 

However,  at  last  it  was  opened,  and 
the  young  lady  was  most  assuredly  and 
unequivocally  amazed  as  she  perused 
the  following  strange  epistle : 

"  Sir— Though  your  letter  was  couched 
in  terms  the  reverse  of  flattermg  to  my- 
self;  yet  for  my  own  sake  I  deem  it  just 
you  should  have  your  answer.  I  am  used 
to  calumny,  and  only  combat  it  with  the 
weapons  of  truth.  You  ask  me  for  the 
secret  by  means  of  which  you  shall  win 
the  affections  of  a  charming  maiden  of 
twenty  who  has  already  once  rejected 
your  ardent  suit.  I  presume,  sir,  from 
yonr  words,  that  your  feelings  are  deeply 
and  irrevocably  engaged,  and  tliat,  in  &ct, 
yonr  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the  gaining 
of  the  maiden's  affections,  of  whom  you 
speak.  In  the  entirety  and  intensity  of 
your  love  lies  the  power  of  the  secret  I 
nave  to  unfold.  This,  sir,  is  simply  the 
exercise  of  your  odylic  force  on  the  spir- 
itual or  electric  essence  of  the  object  of 
your  affection.  You  must  gain  her  by 
the  innate  power  of  your  will.  By  will- 
ing with  all  your  spiritual  strength  to  oom- 
pdher  love  whenever  you  are  in  presence 
with  her,  you  will  inevitably  exercise  up- 
on her  organism  a  power  to  whose  biolo- 
gical influence  she  will  gradually  and 
surely  succumb.  You  must  look  into  her 
eyes  with  all  the  electric  force  of  your 
bieing,  concentrate  your  whole  will,  and 
bring  your  entire  odylic  force  to  bear  up- 
on her  susceptible  organism,  and  you  will 
find,  in  the  course  of  six  interviews  of  an 
hour's  duration,  that,  if  uninterrupted, 
the  electro-biological  current  will  be  firm- 
ly established  from  yourself  to  her,  and 
you  can  mold  her  spiritual  oraentimental 
being  to  your  will.  This,  sir,  is  the  se- 
cret and  It  is  infallible. 

"Should  you  desire  more  eaiplidit  di- 
rections, or  wish  to  penetrate  fufOef  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  electro  -  bAogical 
science,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you 
with  my  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject :  1  vol.,  pp.  556 ;  price,  in  advance, 
six  dollars.  Very  respectfully,  etc, 
"  Phiksas  BLTifo,  P.  a  P." 
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The  face  of  Miss  Alice  Durforth,  as 
she  read  this  production,  would  certainly 
have  been  a  curious  and  interesting  study 
to  any  inqnisltiye  mind,  had  the  owner 
of  such  mind  been  by  her  to  note  it  at 
the  time.  But  as  she  was  wholly  alone 
hi  the  parlor,  how  is  it  possible  that 
thb  writer  should  describe  the  phenom- 
ena of  yaiying  emotion  that  passed  over 
the  maiden's  sweet  countenance  ? 

After  she  had  finished  the  professor's 
epistle,  and  had  paused  a  moment  in 
perplexed  thought,  she  suddenly  burst 
into  a  most  singular  laugh — a  positive 
shout  of  laughter  —  which  so  discom- 
posed her  that  she  dropped  the  letter 
and  sunk  back  on  the  lounge  in  mo- 
mentaiy  exhaustion.  Then,  being  some- 
what calmed,  she  once  more  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  document,  when  she  spied, 
for  the  fii:^t  time,  a  few  lines.  In  another 
handwriting,  on  the  back  of  the  sheet 

The4e  few  lines,  upon  reading  which 
Miss  Alice's  expressive  face  assumed 
quite  a  new  character,  a  something  shin- 
ing upon  it  like  the  reflection  of  an  in- 
ner Joy — these  magic  lines  ran  simply 
thus : 

"  In  the  folly  of  my  despair  at  your  re- 
jection, I  was  weak  enough  to  seek  the 
aid  of  a  charlatan,  and  even  to  believe, 
for  an  instant,  that  I  might  find  genuine 
assistance  from  such  a  source,  in  securing 
that  which  I  was  so  utterly  loth  to  lose. 
In  answer  to  my  application  I  received 
the  accompanying  absurd  mass  of  non- 
sense, such  as  I  ouffht,  indeed,  to  have 
expected,  if  I  expect  w  any  response  what- 
ever. I  only  send  it  to  you,  tliat  you  may 
:  at  least  know  how  deep  and  earnest  was, 
and,  in  spite  of  your—shall  I  say  cruelty  ? 
— still  is,  my  affection ;  and  how  I  clung, 
.  and  still  ding,  to  every  fragment  of  hope, 
iiowever  fraQ  or  treacherous,  that  may 
yet  vouchsafe  to  me  that  which  I  covet 
more  than  all  else  on  earth— your  love, 
And  with  it,  yourself. 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  this— and  with 
mA  I  am,  nevertheless,  and  shall  ever 
be,  Yours,  devotedly, 

''ikCHARD  Sparks.'* 

Instead  of  a  walk,  the  remainder  of 
.Chat  morning  was  spent  by  Miss  Alice 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber;  but 
> shortly  before  dinner  she  issued  forth, 
and,  calling  a  servant,  handed  him  a 
tiny  note,  with  directions  to  deliver  it 
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promptly  at  the  address  indicated,  after 
which  she  ate  a  very  comfortable  dinner 
indeed. 

V. 

About  eight  o'clock  that  evening. 
Captain  Hormer,  Mr.  Flibber,  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  were  sitting  in  an  ad- 
miring curcle  around  Miss  Alice  Durforth, 
who  gave  them  but  a  very  desultory  at- 
tention, when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  Mr.  Richard  Sparks.  There 
was  a  certain  aur  of  conscious  delight 
about  that  gentleman,  which,  tliough  he 
did  his  best  to  hide  it,  was  not  unob- 
served by  the  company ;  but  when  Miss 
Alice,  rising,  said,  with .  singular  self- 
command  : 

Excuse  me  one  moment,  gentlemen ; 
Mr.  Sparks  comes  as  the  bearer  of  a 
wonderful  secret" 

When  she  said  this,  and,  saying  it,  led 
the  way  coolly  into  the  conservatory, 
Mr.  Sparks  submissively  following,  then 
the  gentlemen  alluded  to  gave  their  sus- 
picious words : 

What  the  devil  can  Sparks  have  to 
tell  her  r  whispered  Mr.  PUbber. 

<«  ril  be  ,'*  said  the  captain,  b^/o 

in  a  whisper,  if  I  don't  believe  he's 
proposed." 

'^Poohl  don't  yon  know?  He  did 
that  a  week  ago,  and  got  the  sack, 
neat !"  retorted  Mr.  Flibber,  ioUo  tooe. 

The  otlier  gentlemen  made  various 
more  or  less  idiotic  or  irrelevant  sugges- 
tions, but  they  were  all  compelled  to 
leave  the  house  with  the  mystery  un- 
solved, for  in  a  few  minutes  (i.  e.  half  an 
hour)  Miss  Alice  and  Mr.  Sparks  came 
back  as  if  nothing  special  had  happen- 
ed, and  the  conversation  fluttered  on, 
till  Richard  took  his  leave  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  and  tlie  rest  shortly 
followed  his  example. 

But  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
Sparks  returned  again  to  that  mansion 
as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  on  that 
very  evening,  and  that  he  found  it  pleas- 
ant to  prolong  his  visit  till  after  mid- 
*night 

There  is  also  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  be  repeated  his  visits  with 
ridiculous  frequency  during  the  next  fort- 
night, (and  for  some  time  subsequently. 
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In  fiict,)  and  even  dined  a  number  of 
times  with  the  Duiforth  &mily. 

And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  every- 
body knew  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Alice  and  Mr.  Bparks  long  before  the 
fortnight  had  expired,  and  equally  un- 
deniable that  what  everybody  knew  was 
the  exact  truth. 

Professor  Blyng  was  not  at  the  wed- 
ding, at  all  events,  nor  does  this  depo- 
nent l>elieye  that  the  happy  bridegroom 
ever  had  the  decency  to  send  the  pro- 
fessor even  a  single  additional  dollar  bi 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  blessed  result 
achieved  through  the  revelation  of  the 
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ART  LINES. 

n.  THB  FBENGH  SCHOOL. 

THE  French  school  can  not  contend 
with  the  great  Italian  school  of  the 
Renaissance,  nor  the  Flemish  school  of 
Rubens.  The  two  men  who  approach 
the  nearest  to  Raphael  and  Rubens, 
Nicolas  Poussin  and  Jouvenet,  are  nev- 
ertheless, inferior  to  these  great  artists. 
But  what  will  survive  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  school,  and  deserve  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  the  artistic  world,  is  its 
having  preserved  the  great  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  reanimated  tiie  sacred  fire 
of  art,  at  a  period  when  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools,  having  sunk 'beneath 
internal  discord,  darlmess  fell  upon  the 
world  of  thought,  and  for  an  instant, 
threatened  to  extinguish  its  lights  forever, 
and  leave  future  generations  to  grope 
m  obscurity  for  the  luminous  trace  of  lost 
"high  art" 

Thanks  to  the  brilliant  Pleiades  whose 
names  are  here  given,  art — ^^ansmitted 
from  one  to  another  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
from  Simon  Youet  to  Ingres,  Poussin 
Mid  Claude  Lorraine  to  Corot,  Despor- 
tes,  Oudry  and  Gharclin  to  Rousseau  and 
Courbet — ^has  come  down  with  the 
Jewels  of  its  crown,  if  not  intact,  at  least 
Baf&dently  well  preserved  to  enable  us 
to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  splendor  in 
the  light  of  liberty ;  since,  for  art  to  be 
roBplendent  and  great,  it  must  be  freb. 
The  names  of  the  principal  pahiteis 
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of  the  French  school  since  its  foundation 
are : 

Jean  Cousin,  Fr^minet,  Youet,  Blanch- 
ard,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Stella, 
Dufresnois,  Nicolas  Pierre,  Mignard, 
Bourdon,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Char- 
les Le  Brun,  Bon  Boulogne  and  his 
brother  Louis,  Lafosae,  Antoine  Coypel, 
Jouvenet,  Le  Monie,  Claude  Lorraine, 
Desportes,  Oudry  Rigaud,  Parocel  (fa- 
ther and  son),  Carle  Yanlo,  Carle  Ver- 
net,  Boucher,  Pierre,  Natoire,  Chai- 
din,  Greuze,  Restout,  Nattier,  Latour, 
Joseph  Yemet,  David,  Gros,  Prudhon, 
Jericault,  Sigalon,  Horace  Yemet,  Char- 
let,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Decamps,  Ary 
Scheffer,  Paul  Delaroche,  Flandrin,  Corot, 
Couture,  Meissonier,  Yvon,  Courbet, 
Diaz,  Troyon,"Fran9ais,  Rousseau,  Chif- 
flard,  Ribot  and  Millet  . 

The  aim  of  my  article,  and  the  space 
allowed  me,  do  not  admit  of  my  treating 
the  question  of  the  French  school  in  ex- 
tensoy  to  show  its  progress  and  its  back- 
slidings,  to  give  each  hi%  due  as  to  his 
fiune  and  merit,  while  also  pointing  out 
his  failings.  After  having  said  a  word 
of  Youet,  the  true  founder  of  the  Frencli 
school,  of  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  Lebrun  and  Jouvenet,  who 
were  its  glory,  I  will  pass  to  the  realists 
who  form  the  subject  df  this  article. 

The  first  French  artist  known  was 
Jean  Cousin.  Without  a  master,  and 
without  models,  (for  at  that  period, 
France  did  not  possess  those  mngnifi- 
cent  galleries,  now  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  world,)  he  produced,  through  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  that  picture  of  the 
Latt  Judgment^  still  to  be  admired,  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  His  nature,  so  powerfully  con- 
structed for  art,  could  not  develop  itself 
completely  and  form  a  school :  it  was  an 
individuality,  nothing  more.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  Fr^minet  Although 
he  had  been  to  Italy,  to  study  the  grand 
manner  of  Michftil  Angelo,  and  had 
brought  back  good  effects  and  a  good 
method,  he  had  no  pupils,  or,  if  he  had, 
they  sufiiered  art  to  fall  back  where  th^ 
master  had  found  it. 

Youet*s  designs  are  not  wanting  in 
science  and  elevation,  although  affected ; 
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his  color,  false  and  cold,  his  drapery 
without  grandeur,  are  all-sufficient  to 
evince  an  art  in  its  infancy.  What  a 
vast  distance  lays  between  him  and 
Nicolas  PoussinI  How  the  child  has 
developed  itself — ^how  rapidly  has  it  be- 
come a  man  \  Nicolas  Poussin  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  universal  and  beautifhl 
art,  and  of  the  French  school  in  par- 
ticular. 

Never  was  a  man  more  aptly  endow- 
ed by  nature,  and  if  he  had  not  concen- 
trated his  study  and  admiration  upon 
the  antique,  at  the  expense  of  nature,  he 
would  certainly  have  equaled  if  not  sur- 
passed Raphael.  All  is  great,  masterly, 
yet  simple  in  his  compositions ;  there  is 
never  any  thing  Bupei^uou&  His  style 
is  energetic  in  its  condensation,  giving 
much  in  little..  His  ideas  remain  grand 
while  they  are  delicate  and  correct,  and, 
under  an  appearance  of  great  simplicity, 
they  hide  deep  meaning.  His  design  is 
of  a  high  order,  as  correct,  as  noble,  as 
elegant,  and  i^ore  varied  than  that  of 
Raphael.  His  heads  alnd  the  expressions 
given  them,  are  varied  and  life-like, 
without  being  exaggerated.  His  com- 
position is  not  wanting  in  magnificence ; 
it  is  heroic  without  being  pompously  in- 
flated. 

Unfortunately,  the  exclusive  study  of 
the  marble  has  extinguished  the  per- 
ception of  color  in  Poussin,  and  given  a 
certain  aridity  to  his  compositions,  not 
to  be  found  in  RaphaeFs  works.  He  is 
wanting  in  that  delicacy  which  produces 
flesh  that  tempts  the  touch,  and  indulg- 
ed in  a  faulty  multitude  of  folds  in  his 
drapery,  which  is  wantiug  in  grace. 

But,  if  from  Poussin  the  historical 
painter,  we  pass  to  Poussin  the  land- 
scape painter,  what  a  difference  is  ap- 
parent 1  Where  there  were  no  antique 
marbles  to  divert  his  eye  from  color,  and, 
conscientious  in  the  study  of  nature  as 
he  had  been  in  that  of  the  antique,  he 
produced  masterpieSes  still  unequaled, 
although  his  sublime  genius  refused  to 
assimilate  to  itself  without  discernment 
all  that  he  saw.  Although  he.  thought 
proper  to  borrow  from  nature  only  her 
beauties  of  the  highest  order,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  class  Poasfiin  as  the  head  of 
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realistic  landscape  painters,  through  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  his  observation. 

Lesueur,  the  disciple  of  Youet,  is  the 
worthy  rival  of  Poussin.  He  only  lived 
thirty-eight  years.  His  Ltfe  of  Saint 
Bruno,  now  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  art  How,  under  Youet's 
direction,  he  could  acquire  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  which  characterize  the  an- 
cient bauo-riU&oo — how  he  could,  with- 
out visiting  Italy,  acquire  that  elegance, 
simplicity,  naturalness  and  correctnesSi 
varied  by  expression,  which  stamp  his 
subjects  with  a  peculiar  impress,  is  what 
nature  alone  can  explain.  Few  and  far 
between  such  men  appear,  predestined  to 
excel — men  in  whom  study  develops 
treasures  so  prompt  to  reward  search, 
that,  at  the  first  blow  with  the  pick-ax, 
they  reveal  themselves  to  the  dazzled 
eye,  in  all  the  magnificent  simplicity  of 
their  richness.  Lesueur  was  one  of  these 
men,  and  the  only  reproach  that  can  be 
addressed  to  him,  is  that  he  only  exer- 
cised his  genius  within  the  very  restric- 
ted limits  of  monachal  life.  Hence,  a 
unifbrm  pallor,  such  as  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  never  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, or  on  interiors,  costumes  and  ex- 
pressions. He  is  the  artist  of  the  reli- 
gious ideal,  austere  par  excellence.  He 
knows  the  human  heart  as  a  confessor 
does,  and  under  his  skillful  brush  its  &int- 
est  palpitation  is  betrayed  upon  the  can- 
va& 

Philippe  de  Champagne  had  great 
defects;  but  whoever  stops  before  the 
portrait  of  his  mother  left  by  him,  can 
not  leave  it  without  according  him  the 
highest  rank  among  portrait-painters. 

Charles  Le  Brun  was  the  French 
Oiulio  Romano  and  the  Alexander 
Dumas  o^  painting.  No  one  ever  has 
produced  as  much  and  on  canvaa  so 
large  as  was  used  by  this  emment  artist 
The  engravings  of  his  BaUles  qf  Akay 
ander  are  profusely  reproduced  through- 
out the  entire  world.  Endowed  with 
incredible  knowledge  and  facility,  and 
knowing  the  human  frame  thoroughly, 
he  used  it  to  write  history,  brush  in 
hand,  as  a  writer  uses  the  words  of  his 
own  language  to  render  his  thoughts. 
His  CMnpoeition,  full  of  life,  grandeur  and 
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movement,  is  defective  in  color  and  exag^ 
gerated  in  attitude  as  well  as  in  expression. 

If  Charles  Le  Bran  was  the  Giulio 
Romano  of  France,  Juvenet  was  its 
Rubens.  Like  him  he  understood  what 
is  called  tha  great  machine^  and  the  play 
of  light  and  shade.  Like  him,  his  color 
was  rich,  his  touch  firm  and  resolute. 
^His  attitudes  are  proud  and  dignified, 
although  somewhat  affected.  His  ample 
and  sweeping  draperies  recall  the  great 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his 
varied  and  animated  composition  indi* 
cates  one  of  the  great  masters  in  art 

With  Claude  Lorraine  we  enter  the 
retlistic  school  by  the  broad  gate  of 
troth.  It  is  not  the  realist  sciiool  of 
Courbet,  certainly,  but  that  of  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Rousseau,  Troyon,  and  Fran- 
^ais.  Throughout  all  ages  there  has 
been  two  kinds  of  realism — the  eclectic, 
which  makes  a  choice  in  nature,  and 
the  commcmplace,  which  adopts  all  with- 
out distinction.  It  is  to  the  first  that 
Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Corot  and  the 
artists  I  have  just  enumerated,  belong. 
To  the  second  belong  Rembrandt, 
Schneiders,  Teniers,  Van  Ostadc,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Flemish  artists,  as 
well  as  Courbet,  Ribot,  Manet,  Millet, 
Bouvin,  and  so  many  others  who,  led 
away  by  the  facility  of  representing 
what  strikes  their  eye,  without  caring 
for  the  arrangement  of  their  composi- 
tion, its  choice  and  execution,  dash  after 
the  heads  of  the  schools,  not  reflecting 
that.  If  the  public,  after  a  straggle  which 
still  Issts,  has  accepted  some,  it  is'  only 
because  of  the  extraordinary  qualities 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  bad  methods  which  they 
have  used.  ,No  one  ever  would  think 
of  vaunting  tlie  design,  comi>osition 
or  dexterity  of  Courbet,  nor  of  prais- 
ing Oorot's  execution.  But,  both  have 
conquered  the  repugnance  of  the  public, 
u  regards  their  &ults,  by  qualities  so 
BQperior  (Corot  through  elevation  of 
thought  and  correctness  in  its  expres- 
BioD,  Conrbet  by  simplicity  and  crade 
truth)  that  one  is  forced  to  dose  his 
eyes  to  their  defects  and  open  them 
only  to  their  merits.  Their  pupils,  un- 
fiMtunately,  not  being  endowed  with 


their  genius,  only  assimilate  their  de- 
fects ;  hence,  the  productions  which  do 
not  admit  of  any  qualification,  such  as 
those  of  M.  Mamuet,  and  a  general 
tendency  to  tirmtftn^nung  art  into  trade. 

To  such  young  men  as  would  be 
tempted  to  push  thus  after  extreme  real- 
ists, I  can  not  too  often  repeat :  Study 
their  ideas,  but  beware  of  their  method. 

In  Claude  Lorraine's  day,  no  one 
dared  to  tread  down  all  traditions  as  to 
execution  and  arrangement  as  is  done 
now.  These  constituents  of  trae  art 
were  more  particularly  respected  by  the 
French  school,  too  near  Italy  and  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
school  of  Poussin,  to  have  forgotten  tlie 
somewhat  bombastic  ralers  of  a'too  aris- 
tocratic art. 

Claude  Lorraine  has  sacrificed  too 
much  to  that  tastie  for  pompous  disposi- 
tion in  certain  landscapes.  The  works 
of  man  lavishly  placed  by  him  beside 
those  of  Qod,  injure  the  effect  produced 
by  conscientious  and  successful  study. 
Nevertheless,  he  remains  the  unrivaled 
master  of  great  effects  of  light  in  land- 
scape. No  one  has  succeeded  in  observ- 
ing and  reproducing  so  accurately,  and 
in  pervading  foreground  and  perspective 
equally  with  the  twilight  vapor  of  the 
sun's  decline. 

Desportes  and  Oudiy  rival  Schneiders 
in  the  reproduction  of  animals  on  the 
canvas,  as  well  as  the  most  exciting 
episodes  of  the  hunt,  such  as  the  quarry, 
the  boar  at  bay,  etc.,  eta  They  do  not 
attain  to  the  amazing  vigor  of  that  fear- 
ful Flemish  artist,  but  were  more  careful 
in  their  execution,  and  more  eclectic  in 
their  choice  of  subjects. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
place  Greuze  among  realists,  although 
those  who  have  seen  the  Young  Girl 
with  the  Broken  Pitcher  have  received  a 
double  impression.  The  girl's  expres- 
sion, her  attitude,  are  indisputably  real- 
istic in  their  shnplicity ;  but,  the  execu- 
tion, as  regards  the  drapery  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  picture,  is  as  fkr  as  possi- 
ble from  being  so. 

Chardin  is  a  trae  realist,  and  the 
greatest  artist  of  all  in  dead  subjects. 
No  one  has  acquired  such  perfoclion  as 
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his  in  the  reproduction  of  fish,  ve^ta- 
bies,  kitchen-utensils,  and  all  objects  for 
household  use.  A  fish  in  the  Louvre, 
painted  by  him,  may  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
painting  in  France. 

The  Empire  and  the  Bestoration  pro- 
duced no  realistic  painters.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  what  a  degree  politics  influence 
the  artistic  bias  of  a  country.  Under 
the  Empire  we  see  only  painters  of  por- 
traits and  battles.  Two  only  among 
them  (and  they,  in  fact,  belong  rather  to 
the  Restoration  than  to  the  Empire),  can 
be  considered  realists — Charlet  and  Bel- 
lenger.  J6ricault  and  Sigalon  were 
realists  in  wme  respects. 

The  Beyolution  of  1830  was  dcstmed 
to  derelop  the  romantic  school  in  France, 
whence  have  emerged,  unknown  to 
themselves,  Uie  realfsts  of  our  day. 
The  first  who  broke  with  the  past  and 
was  truly  a  realist  in  color,  was  Eugene 
Delacroix.  His  Pamng  owr  Acheron^ 
now  at  the  Luxembourg,  is  a  master- 
piece which  there  was  long  delay  in  ac- 
cepting as  such.  Artistic  youth  divided 
itself  into  two  camps  as  regarded  Dela- 
croix, precisely  as  the  literary  youth  of 
the  time  divided  with  regard  to  Victor 
Hugo.  It  became  a  feverish  subject  of 
contention,  with  intervals  of  delirium. 
They  fought,  they  hated  each  other  on 
account  of  the  new  school  What  would 
the  fine,  iuieWeciutA  jeunem  of  that  day 
have  said  could  they  have  seen,  at  the 
end  of  the  pathway  traced  by  Delacroix, 
Millet,  Courbet  and  Manet  coming  forth  ? 

Delacroix  was  the  king  of  color  in  the 
French  school,  and,  in  that  respect, 
rivals  Tintoretto.  His  bold,  full  touch 
seizes  light  itself  to  spread  it  upon  his 
draperies,  and  imbues  his  personages  with 
his  own  thought.  As  to  color,  anima- 
tion and  expression,  Delacroix  was  a 
great  master;  in  all  other  respects  he 
was  a  child.  y 

Decamps  was  one  of  the  jnoat  glorious 
artists  of  the  realistic  school.  He  first 
sought  in  the  Orient  its  sun,  truthfulness 
and  light,  local  and  typical  exactitude. 
He  brought  thence  the  warm  and  vivify- 
ing studies  which  gave  birth  to  the  Battle 
of  the  Oimbree  and  Joteph  Sold  by  hie  Breth- 
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ren — two  gems,  especially  the  first-named. 
Decamps  is  remarkable  for  the  gran- 
deur of  his  lines,  for  animation,  and  for 
the  beautifhl  manner  in  which  his  groups 
are  disposed.  His  Battle  of  (he  Cmbree 
is  a  scene  in  which  all  destroy,  struggle 
with,  crush  and  tear  each  other ;  it  is 
equal,,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Salvator 
Bosa.  Decamps,  masterly  in  design  and 
a  good  colorist,  was  the  most  complete' 
painter  of  his  time.  He  had  less  fire 
and  genius  than  Delacroix,  but  was  his 
superior  in  knowledge  and  accuracy. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  Ingres,  the 
head  of  the  school  opposed  to  that  of 
Delacroix,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ancient  Boman  school ;  of  Delarochc, 
the  head,  par  exedleneet  of  the  eclectic 
school;  of  Ary  Schefier,  a  genius  too 
soon  lost ;  but  my  finmework,  intended 
only  to  contain  the  realistic  school,  ne- 
cessitates my  deferring  the  introduction 
of  the  heads  of  the  other  schools.  I 
will  speak  in  this  article  only  of  the 
artists  whose  works  are  exhibited  now 
by  the  Etching  Club  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia. 

Corot  is,  I  think,  the  first  in  age  as 
well  as  talent,  who  reattaches  the  realia- 
tic  traditions  to  Delacroix  and  Decamps, 
both  dead.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  in  observing  it  and  searching 
out  its  mysteries.  None  have  penetrated 
so  far  into  its  secrets.  Never  did  lover 
contemplate  a  beloved  face  in  a  more  im- 
passioned search  after  the  faintest  thought. 
Never  did  a  detective  study  with  more  scru- 
pulous exactitude  all  human  peculiarities ; 
never  did  a  hound  follow  the  track' of 
his  prey  more  closely.  Nature  has  not 
a  wrinkle,  a  fold,  a  thought,  a  sensation 
that  Corot  docs  not  search  out  and  re- 
gister. The  joy  of  the  morning,  the 
sadness  of  eve,  the  vaporous  moisture 
that  follows  after  the  rain  and  that  which 
precedes  sunrise — ^nothing  escapes  his 
vigilant  eye  or  bis  loving  heart  He 
adores  nature,  and  his  thought  acts,  his 
heart  is  quickened  by  it  He  never 
makes  use  of  those  theatrical  effects 
meant  to  fascinate  the  spectator  and 
(captivate  his  judgment  He  sets  aside 
those  grandiose  revels  of  sunlight  and 
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Bhftde  in  which  nature  delights  on  its 
awakening  and  at  its  hour  of  repose,  or 
after  a  storm,  and  which  beginners  are 
80  anxious  tb  imitate.  One  would  think 
that  Corot  painted  for  him  and  her 
alone,  and  that  he  cares  not  for  the 
spectator.  He  does  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  paint  in  the  commonplace 
sense  of  the  word.  He  daxtbs.  Never 
did  any  one  carry  the  contempt  of  the 
brush  further  than  he.  In  this  respect, 
his  pictures  are  sketches ;  but  sketches 
that  contain  more  thought,  observation, 
elevation,  style,  elegance,  and  poetry 
than  all  the  other  landscape  painters  of 
the  modem  school  combined.  His  art 
is  one  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  class  sufficiently  refined  to  separate 
thought  from  matter,  set  aside  execu- 
tion, and  judge  only  of  the  idea,  its 
bearing,  and  its  aptness. 

Courbet,  the  chief  of  the  realistic 
school  in  its  commonplaceness,  is  a  gras 
gaUUird  of  forty-five,  weighing  as  much 
as  a  butt  of  Juran9on.  He  is  a  som- 
nambule,  rising  at  two,  working  till  four 
in  the  aflenioon,  and  finishing  a  picture 
in  that  space  of  time.  He  is  the  most 
prolific  painter  of  the  day,  and  the  most 
unequal.  It  is  sufficient  to  look  at  the 
Sound^$  Fee  and  at  the  Betum  from  Hie 
Conferences  to  be  convinced  of  what 
Courbet  might  have  been,  and  what  he 
i&  He  is  the  living  negation  of  all 
eclecticism ;  to  paint  his  age,  ioiiihout  em- 
bellishment, as  it  b-v-such  is  his  only 
ambition.  Besides,  that  carelessness 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  paintings  and 
person,  does  not  go  beyond  them.  In 
his  accounts  and  household  afiairs,  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  order.  Like  his  friend 
Prudhon,  the  great  revolutionist,  and 
the  first  economical  genius  of  the  age, 
he  is  domestic  above  all  things ;  at  once 
laborious  and  saving.  He  delights  in 
displaying  his  monstrous  biceps  and  his 
brushes,  and  in  saying :  TkaA  is  what 
developed  it.** 

Gnstave  Dor^,  whose  name  is  univer- 
lally  known,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
works  which  he  has  illustrated,  figures, 
also,  in  the  Etching  Club  Exhibition. 
He  is  a  man  of  thirty-three,  who  resides 
with  his  mother,  and  is  at  least  as  saving 


as  his  friend  Courbet.  His  painting  has 
excellent  qualities,  in  basis  and  in  tone. 
Accustomed  to  observe  from  his  earliest 
childliood,  and  naturally  fitted  for  the 
retention  of  character  as  well  as  expres- 
sion, he  reproduces  them  with  incredible 
success.  His  picture  of  the  lU/pe  Dancen, 
pervaded  by  a  yellow  tone,  and  aiming 
somewhat  too  much  at  the  old  style,  is 
a  poem  and  a  sad  one.  It  is  worth 
study.  Never  has  vice,  wretchedness, 
and  degradation  in  its  various  phases 
been  more  painfully  and  vigorously  rep- 
resented by  realism.  The  child,  regu- 
larly beaten  and  irregularly  fed,  crouclied 
down  so  dejectedly,  with  its  bones  visible 
through  the  paltry  tights,  with  silent 
tears  running  over  cheeks  already  with- 
ered, and  a  brow  bent  down  while  that 
of  other  children  is  turning  radiant  and 
smiling  toward  heaven  and  the  future — 
that  Uttle  creature,  whose  only  friend 
and  consoler  is  the  great  poodle,  a  vic- 
tim like  himself  to  the  profession  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  family — these  two  beings, 
•thus  disinherited  from  joy  aud  seeking 
sadly  in  one  another  for  forgetiulness  of 
pain — all  tliis  stirs  up  and  thrills  the 
heart.  There  is  but  one  great  artist 
who  can  obtain  this  result  with  such 
completeness. 

Ribot,  also,  has  painted  Rope  Danoer$^ 
but  in  another  manner,  'with  him,  ex- 
pression is  naught,  execution  every  thing, 
liibot  used  red  and  white  upon  black. 
This  method  of  execution  is  that  of 
Ribera,  Goya,  Valentin,  Michael  Angelo 
da  Carravaggio,  and  Guerchino.  -  His 
coloring  is  excellent,  and  his  firm  and 
skillful  hand  models  like  nature,  but 
like  the  nature  of  coal-heavers,  who 
never  wash  their  hands  or  feet.  The 
black  beneath  betrays  itself  under  the 
finger-nails,  at  the  knees  aud  ankles, 
which  makes  a  sorry,  uncleanly  contrast 
with  the  blonde  head  of  his  little  girl 
represented  playing  upon  a  pair  of  cym- 
bals, between  two  rope-dancers.  This 
little  head  is  a  masterpiece,  which 
would  make  a  Velasquez  or  a  Correggio 
jealous.  One  feels  that  a  father's  love 
has  been  at  work,  and  that  the  heart  has 
directed  the  hand. 

Ribot,  who  is  noyr  forty-seven,  is  a 
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man  of  finished  talent,  whose  design  is 
correct,  often  even  masterly,  and  who 
has  only  to  desire  to  he  so  to  become  a 
French  Velasquez. 

Millet,  the  painter  of  the  country,  pa/r 
esDceUenee — the  rural  realist — is  fifty,  and 
has  twelve  children.  He  lives  in  Bar- 
bizon,  in  the  midst  of  the  Fontainebleau 
forest;  isolated  fh>m  the  w^orld  amid 
his  family  and  nature.  He  has  but  one 
design  in  the  Etdiing  Club  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Millet  has 
qualities  of  the  first  order  as  a  conscien- 
tious observer  of  nature,  which  he  al- 
ways catches  at  a  lucky  moment 

I  will  end  these  **  Lines "  by  a  last 
word  as  to  Chifflard,  a  young  man 
whose  independent,  impetuous  talent, 
Impatient  at  any  .restraint,  has  deprived 
him  of  imperial  orders  and  favors.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  appealed  fh)m  them 
to  the  public,  has  preferred  inspiration 
to  fitvor,  and  has  succeeded.  His  works 
have  met  with'  the  same  success  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  as  on  the  other.  Tlie 
Etching  Club  have  but  one  of  his  pic- 
tures remaining — an  Arab  woman  wash- 
ing clothes  at  a  fountain. 

Chifflard  began  his  career  by  winning 
the  prize  at  Rome,  and  is  imbued  with 
the  traditional  manner,  but  he  makes 
use  of  it  without  being  its  slave.  It  is 
sufficient  to  consult  his  aqua-forte  album 
to  be  convinced  that  he  has  deeply 
studied  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  the 
same  elegance,  the  same  flow,  the  same 
masterly  manner ;  but,  probably  warned 
by  cfiticism,  which,  throughout  several 
centuries,  has  reproached  the  great 
Florentine  with  suffering  his  scientific 
superiority  to  be  too  apparent,  Chifflard 
seeks  to  disguise  his  own  and  blend  it 
with  cold  contours  and  breadth  of  plan. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  school  is  that  of  petty  art; 
high  art,  the  great  macliine  used  by 
Veronese,  Rubens,  Raphael,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Michael  Angelo,  Titian  and  others, 
is  broken  and  buried.  Society,  in  trans- 
forming itself,  equalizing  fortunes  and 
substituting  the  house  for  the  palace,  has 
proscribed  high  art  What  could  its 
productions  be,  if  housed?  If  Paul 
Veronese  should  rise  and  paint  the  Mar- 


riage of  Cana  now,  what  would  he  do 
with  it?  Who  is  rich  enough  to  pay 
the  artist  and  build  a  palace  fit  to  con- 
tain such  a  work  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  things  change  and 
transform  as  the  centuries  roll  away. 
Do  not  let  us  complain ;  when  there  are 
left  no  log-cabins  nor  palaces,  but  only 
houses,  society,  united  and  harmonious, 
will  forget  war  and  internal  strife,  as  it 
has  foi^tten  high  art  and  pompons 
titles,  and,  free  and  healthy,  will  live 
everlastingly  in  love,  equality  and  liberty. 

In  this  article  I  have  aimed  at  placing 
before  the  reader,  painting  in  general 
and  its  difierent  schools  at  different 
periods.  In  an  article  which  will  fol- 
low, I  will  complete  this  study  by  en- 
abling the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  become  a  oonrudmuTy  at  least  to  an 
extent  which  will  protect  his  purse  as  a 
purchaser,  and  his  reputation  as  an  en- 
lightened and  competent  amateur. 


MY  EVERY-DAY  PATHS, 
rv. 

TITH^S^  '^^^  ^  ^» 
It  him  look  to  the  east f'  said  the 
slave  of  Hyder  Ali.  Wisely  said,  my 
dear  Leda,  for  how  many  long  for  sun- 
rise in  scores  of  ways,  and  yet  are  ever 
looking  westward,  southward  or  north- 
ward, or  to  some  point  where  it  can  not 
be  seen.  I  learned,  years  ago,  the  worth 
of  sunrise  and  th»  morning  hours,  and 
the  use  of  looking  for  them  in  the  right 
place  and  way.  Do  you  think  this 
strange  ?  Have  you  come  to  suspect  that 
I  am  a  moon-staring  wight,  out  of  tem- 
per with  daylight  and  waking  men,  and 
only  in  love  with  my  own  extra-poetic 
notions — with  Luna  and  the  crescent 
Venus,  and  lonely  walks  with  only  owls 
for  mates  ?  No,  that  is  all  a  mistake^ 
It  may  be  that  you,  namesake  of  an 
asteroid,  and  dweller  in  unseen  beauty, 
may  have  a  sylphid  love  for  night  and 
the  soft  gleams  of  stars ;  if  so,  I  will  not 
blame  you.  But  for  me  there  is  no  time 
like  the  dawn ;  when  the  landsqfipe,  like 
a  maiden  refreshed,  bows  down  by  tiie 
glorions  gushing  fountain  of  rosy  light, 
and  in  it  bathes  her  dainty  arms  and 
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delicate  neck,  tossing  up  the  reddening 
gold  in  dashing  spray,  till  It  cornea  man- 
tling down  all  over  her  Waving  locks, 
and  streams  and  sparkles  in  every  fold 
of  her  zoneless  emerald  robe — ^till  its 
living  topaz  drops  from  every  finger  and 
runs  in  yellow  ripples  over  her  sandals — 
why,  tills  is  the  new  birth  of  life  itself 
— a  dally  miracle — the  fresh  evolving  of 
vitality  from  the  semblance  of  death — 
the  re&ssorance  of  glory,  and  another 
edict  against  decay. 

I  know  that  time  has  been  when  no 
one  could  be  learned  unless  he  had  *^  o'er 
books  ^consumed  the  midnight  oil;"  and 
now  and  then  I  myself  meet  a  student 
who  thinks  he  ctm  not  write  till  after 
other  peoples*  bedtime.  I  know  notiiing 
about  such  ideas ;  night  is  to  me  tlie 
Ebon  Queen,  who  comes  with  her  dark 
vail  and  scepter  to  bring  rest  to  tlie  weaiy 
lieart  and  eyelids ;  and  were  it  not  that 
behind  her  is  always  an  attendant,  whose 
wicked  look  suggests  robbers  and  mid- 
night perils,  I  should  welcome  her  more 
gladly  than  I  do.  I  dread  sleep,  twin 
sister  of  death,  and  yet  the  privation  of 
light  la  so  sad  to  me,  that  I  am  fain  to 
cast  myself  into  her  arms  and  only  hail 
her  as  ^  the  innocent  sleep,  tiiat  knits  up 
the  raveled  sleeve  of  care.**  If  you  ever 
come  to  me  visibly,  Leiia,  let  it  not  be 
as  Dion  did  to  Endymion,  in  the  night, 
for  it  will  be  wasting  your  visit  on  a  dull 
friend;  but  come  and  call  me  as  the 
same  Dion  did  her  hounds,  with  a  bugle- 
twang,  at  the  first  gray  dawning,  and  you 
shall  be  welcome,  and  I  shall  be  fully 
myself  to  enjoy  you. 

"  Whoso  will  see  the  sun  rise,  let  him 
look  toward  the  east  V*  When  I  do  so, 
I  tnm  my  eye  on  a  long,  low  elevation 
— low  if  compared  with  my  hill  on  the 
west — all  covered  with  a  clean,  thinly- 
set  growth  of  oaken  copse-wood,  through 
'  whose  rustling  leaves  the  sun  pushes  his 
morning  rays — ^rather  late,  it  is  true,  but 
in  the  most  oddly  delightful  manner.  At 
such  times,  I  can  see  his  broad  disk 
broken,  as  it  were,  into  innumerable  frag- 
ments, that  giddily  dance  and  quiver 
about  as  the  breeze  moves  the  interven- 
ing leaves,  yet  never  get  any  fhrther 
apart ;  and  this  tremor  of  lights  is  ex- 


actly answered  by  a  tremor  of  shadows 
all  around  me,  where  the  rays  chance  to 
fall ;  and  then,  escaping  from  the  tangle, 
the  gay  beams  dart  off  again,  straight 
over  across  the  valley  to  bring  up  point- 
blank  against  the  side  of  my  hill,  Just  as 
a  kingfisher  stiikes  into  the  water.  Not 
rarely  a  heavy  mist  lies  mertly  along  the 
valley,  and  the  early  gleam,  just  skim- 
ming over  it,  turns  all  the  top  instantly 
to  ^ol4,  as  if  by  the  finger  of  Midas. 
And  then,  or  long  before,  indeed,  if  the 
season  be  right,  the  wood-birds  are  in 
the  midst  of  their  matins  and  the  whole 
grove  is  vocal  with  chirp  and  trill  and 
warble — with  murmurings  musical  and 
swift  jug-jug  ;**  and  the  lively  perform- 
ance runs  on  in  a  decrewsendo  till  it  all 
centers  in  the  varied  eapriceias  of  the 
brown  thrush,  that  sits  on  the  top  twig 
of  the  white  oak  and  improvises  tunes 
all  day  long.  f 

This  large  grove  (for  it  is  not  quite  a 
forest — ^not  quite  vast  or  wild  enough^ 
has  beautiful  footpaths  threaded  all 
through  it,  and  for  me,  dear  Leda,  they 
are  strewn  from  end  to  end  with  me- 
mory-crystals, the  shining  relics  of  scores 
of  youthful  days  and  hours.  I  go  along 
this  rather  broad  way  that  looks  a  little 
like  a  road,  till,  passing  one  lovely,  shuded 
vista  after  another,  I  sit  do^rn  in  this 
kind  of  hollow  ampliitheater,  which  has 
the  rocks  protecting  one  side,  and  the 
path  leading  gracefully  out  and  down  the 
hill  on  the  other.  Here  is  where  I  used 
often  to  meet  my  young  mates  in  their 
sylvai^  sports,  "in  the  days  when  we 
went  gipsying,  a  long  time  ago."  There 
were  no  gray  hairs  on  my  head  then, 
Leda,  nor  spectacles  when  I  rend.  I  can 
rest  here  now,  and  with  my  closed  eyes 
see  more  than  some  can  with  theirs  open, 
a  scenic  vision  beyond  all  necromancy. 
By  the  gnarled  root  #f  yonder  rough 
maple  reclines  a  maiden,  small  and  de- 
licate in  figure,  with  bright  black  eye 
and  tresses  tenacious  of  curl ;  and  I  hear 
her  laugh  and  see  her  toss  her  ringlets 
at  the  sallies  that  fiy  about  like  cherry- 
stones afler  a  feast.  Pendent  fiY)m  a 
strong  arm  of  the  old  tree  is  a  well- 
bound  swing  that  goes  to  and  fro,  obe- 
dient to  the  vigorous  push  of  one  behind 
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it ;  and  now,  as  he  throws  off  his  coat 
and  sets  his  summer  hat  back  from  his 
brow  for  his  better  action,  I  mark  the 
clear  hazel  of  his  eye,  and  the  fair  color- 
ed beard  just  starting,  and  I  know  him 
well,  for  I  have  seen  the  calm  resolution 
of  his  look  before.  Not  long  hence  he 
and  that  curly-haired  maiden  will  join 
hands  for  a  life-Journey — ^nay,  they  have 
long  since  done  so,  and  are  happily  walk- 
ing still,  €k>d  bless  them !  Leda  1 1  ^n 
not  tell  past  from  present  in  this  place-— 
do  not  think  me  raving — memory,  sight 
and  expectation  all  look  much  alike  from 
liere,  and  I  seem  to  confound  them.  I  can 
see  another  Joyous  creature  in  the  swing, 
all  aglow  with  ruddy  health.  Her  white 
garments  flutter  in  the  warm  au-  as  they 
fly  hither  and  thitlier,  sails  of  a  flighted 
argosy  of  love.  Yes,  she  toas  lovely — 
I  wonder  where  she  is? — there  were 
roses  in  her  cheeks  that  grew  and  bloom- 
ed like  those  in  the  gardens  of  God — ^but 
I  missed  her  at  last  from  my  waltcs,  and 
though  there  was  no  tale  of  death,  I 
never  saw  her  more.  Beside  those  rust- 
ling birches  I  note  a  pair  speaking  earn- 
estly together ;  she  is  tall  and  graceful, 
bearing  herself  like  a  gliding  swan,  with 
a  smile  that  casts  mazy  enchantment  over 
'her  companion.  I  can  see  his  fettered, 
pleading  gaze,  and  hear  the  words  that 
struggle  out  toward  gayety  through  his 
delicious  trance ;  and  the  verdict  of  the 
moment  must  be,  that  these  shall  together 
eat  of  life's  best  clusters  and  drink  the 
dearest  rill  of  felicity.  No,  no ;  false 
shadows  of  hope  I  She,  poor  invalid, 
looks  only  back  with  pleasure  on  the 
past,  and,  far  from  her,  he  crowds  in  and 
out  with  the  votaries  at  Mammon's  tem- 
ple, the  better  to  dull  the  heart  that 
aches  for  the  loss  of  his  children.  I  can 
Bee  another,  strong  and  sterling  in  his 
youthfulness,  wlose  cheek  is  round  with 
wholesome  curve,  and  whose  step  is  that 
of  a  leader ;  but  I  have  lived  on  and  so 
has  he,  till  upon  him  has  come  the 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  per- 
ish.*"  Well  has  he  toiled  for  the  faint 
and  the  dying,  and  the  widow  and  her 
God  shall  mete  him  his  reward.  And 
now  there  crosses  my  sight  a  fair  girl  like 
a  queen,  full  of  the  wine  of  her  sprhig- 


time  Joys.  Peerless  and  complacent  she 
leads  the  sport  in  her  beauty,  and  gath- 
ers her-  mates  in  her  hand  like  flowers, 
only  to  deck  her  soft,  but  most  exacting 
charms ;  and  where  is  she  now  ?  Does 
she  sit  as  proudly  on  the  vessel's  deck 
that  her  chosen  one  guides  to  the  climes 
of  the  sun  ?*  Is  she  filling  her  lap  with 
luxury,  but  her  heart,  alas,  with  longings, 
till  he  returns?  Nay,  there  is  no  one 
to  tell  me. 

And  still  my  yision  lingers,  for  there 
is  a  brighter  blossom  in  the  garland ;  a 
daughter  of  toil,  but  lovely  in  mien  and 
far  more  so  in  her  preciousness.  I  hear 
her  voice  in  song  as  the  sunlight  wanes, 
and  I  think  the  winds  and  the  birds  and 
the  day-gleams  are  all  waiting  to  hear 
her,  too.  I  see  her  gentle  looks  for  those 
around  her,  and  the  delicate  truthfulness 
of  every  word  and  way.  Her  festive 
raiment  must  to-morrow  be  changed  for 
the  garb  of  exertion,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  inner  heart  she  shall  wear  forever. 
Come,  maiden  1  I  with  thee,  and  thon 
with  me ;  we  will  take  our  way  through 
the  mazes  of  life  together,  and  may  God 
lead  us  wisely  and  well  I 

Ah,  Leda,  this  place  is  full  of  the 
spirits  of  old  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  I  can  not  leave  it  without  a  sigh. 
But  its  sanctity  has  been  broken,  and  it 
is  not  what  it  was.  A  poor  rich  man 
has  built  a  grand  palace  of  poverty  a 
stone's  throw  from  it,  and  the  obtrusive 
towers  peer  over  the  low  ridge  between, 
as  if  to  look  at  me  and  ask  what  I  do 
liere.  Yes,  I  must  yield.  Nature  has 
been  expelled  from  here ;  nothing  is 
left  but  titles,  easements '  and  appurte- 
nances. There  are  flowers  that  still 
bloom  here,  and  bees  that  hum  and 
birds  that  play  in  the  tree-tops ;  but  it 
is  because  the  proud  owner  thinks  them 
not  worth  his  care,  else  I  know  not 
what  might  come  to  them.  I  must  go 
on.    Come,  Leda  I 

When  I  walk  here  rather  late  in  the 
fall,  the  thorny  barberry  bushes  hang 
tliick  with  coral  pendents,  and  I  can  find 
a  few  curious  plants  about  that  are  rare 
elsewhere.  Then  I  dearly  love  to  lounge 
in  the  rounded,  gorge-like  hollows  that 
run  in  so  many  ways,  where  the  green 
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moss  takes  advantag&of  the  cool  shadow, 
and  creeps  and  coaxes  over  the  rude 
stones  as  winningly  as  a  cooing  dove.  I 
am  glad  to  sit  and  study  the  classic  out- 
line of  many  a  bending  fern,  whose  hid- 
den, busy  root  clings  to  every  stony  chink 
and  seam,  and  lives,  with  faith  devout, 
on  the  full  libation  that  relenting  winter 
poiirs  out  before  returning  sun.  There 
is  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  these 
evergreen  clumps,  nodding  over  the 
hard  rock  like  the  plumes  over  an  antique 
helmet,  for,  as  I  look,  they  seem  to  me 
BO  many  amiable  families,  each  from  a 
patriarch  who  sprung  up  greenly  from 
some  wind-borne  spore,  and  lives  as 
greenly  yet  with  his  thrifty  progeny 
about  him.  There  is  no  bickering  for 
place,  or  crowding  to  stand  where  a  stray 
sunbeam  happens  to  &11  upon  them. 
"  Content  to  breathe  his  native  air  in  his 
own  ground,"  each  grows  happily  on, 
though  winter  pours  \cy  hail  upon  them, 
and  the  winds  blow  and  crack  the  oak- 
limbs  overhead ;  all  passes  easily  off 
from  the  rock-fern's  feathered  leaf,  nor 
leaves  one  twinge  of  bitterness  be- 
hind. 

As  I  go  further,  I  see  that  the  dry 
leaves  and  small,  broken,  twiggy  wood 
lie  curiously  disposed  along  the  trough 
of  the  little  gorge  in  a  double  line,  with 
80  much  regularity  that  I  pause  to  notice 
it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  last  heavy 
rain,  when  the  gathered  water  found  a 
channel  here  and  rushed  down  in  copious 
streams,  taking  these  light  things  in  its 
way  by  thousands,  and  leaving  them  thus 
prettily  arranged  when  it  was  gone.  Th  ey 
all  point  up  and  down  the  valley,  the  bit 
of  an  inch  long  as  well  as  the  greater ; 
and  often  a  dozen  are  laid  close. to  each 
other,  like  a  Roman  fasces^  or  the  reeds 
hi  the  syrinx  of  old  Pan.  These,  my 
Leda,  are  the  crowd  of  minds  and  hearts 
who  know  no  better  influence  than  the 
popular  feeling,  no  higher  control  than 
that  of  the  shout  of  the  hour.  Thus 
have  I  often  seen  men,  like  a  frighted 
herd,  rush  on,  hotly  chasing  a  phantom 
as  noisy  and  unstable  as  this  babbling 
brook ;  and  when  the  clear,  warm  sun- 
shine tested  it,  lo!  the  poor  cheated 
Boals  were  left,  dry  and  disappointed, 


fain  to  hide,  like  these  bits  of  stick,  un- 
der sods  and  mossy  roots,  and  silently 
mourn  their  delusion. 

The  quail  tries  his  flute  here  some- 
times, but  men  are  rather  too  near  for 
his  full  confidence,  and  I  do  not  hear  liim 
as  often  as  the  whippowill,  for  the  latter 
seems  to  know  that  no  one  means  her 
ill,  and  so  comes  and  warbles  her  plain- 
tive hymn  to  peace,  even  close  to  my 
dwelling  while  I  sleep.  But  the  birds 
are  quiet  now,  and  I  see  very  few  of 
them  as  I  move  on  to  the  top  of  the 
great  cliff  befole  me  and  so  sit  down 
again. 

Here,  on  this  tall,  craggy  pinnacle, 
from  which  I  look  straight  down  the 
chimneys  below  me,  and  away  over  a 
hundred  fields  that  are  gardens,  and 
houses  that  are  homes — here  have  been 
poets  to  dream,  lovers  t^  vow,  children 
to  romp  and  idlers  to  lounge,  as  the 
hour  and  the  humor  should  decide,  for 
years  ont  of  reckoning.  Dear  to  me, 
indeed,  have  been  the  evening  times, 
when  I  have  sat  here  with  those  I  loved, 
and  watched  the  stars  light  up  succes- 
sively their  empyrean  lamps,  while  we 
waked  another  song  for  each  new  glow- 
ing orb.  Hardly  less  dear  the  sparkling 
hours  of  May-mom,  with  early  zest  and 
hilarity  of  youth,  when  I  have  seen  these 
dizzy  shelves  all  alive  with  merry  eyes, 
and  nistic  pipe  and  tabret  sounding  out 
fit  expression  for  the  dawning  joy.  Here 
have  I  lingered  with  one  whose  voice 
was  music  to  me,  as  we  mused  on  the 
hopes  of  the  ftiture  and  the  designs  that 
should  cheer  the  coming  days.  But  his 
grave  is  green  by  another  ocean  than 
this  before  me,  by  one  whose  rim  kisses 
the  setting,  but  not  the  rising  sun,  and  I 
am  here  alone,  Leda. 

I  do  not  often  come  here,  and  when 
I  do,  it  is  always  to  return  weeping  at 
the  heart,  if  not  the  eyes.  Experience 
has  not  been  very  tender  of  me ;  the 
scars  of  her  discipline  are  on  my  spirit 
forever.  Why  need  I  study  sorrow  in 
the  Inquisition,  in  Holyrood  or  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  ?  Why  exhume  the 
disappointments  of  Carthage,  Pultowa 
or  St.  Helena  ?  I  know  the  wormwood 
cup,  and  if  with  me  the  draught  be  less, 
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it  is  yet  brewed  fh>m  the  like  bitter, 
blighte-d  grain.  But  while  I  sit  and 
muse  on  these  cold,  stony  terraces,  with 
sable  recollections  spreading  like  a  som- 
ber pall  over  all  my  sense  and  feeling,  I 
hear  the  sweep  of  unseen  wings  above 


me,  and  down  on  .the  gloomy  drapeiy 
come  snowflakc  thoughts  of  a  thousand 
past  moments  of  love,  life  and  happiness, 
tliat  spangle  the  heavy  folds  like  ruby 
stars  1  I  am  content,  Leda  ;  let  no  man 
seek  for  more  I 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


rr  a  series  of  papers  on  Book  Clubs,** 
now  being  published  in  the  Bound 
I'fMe,  notice  is  made  of  The  Hamilton 
Club"  of  New  YorkyWhhse  &rgan(e pur- 
pose  seems  to  be  to  republish  every  thing 
vile  relating  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  It  has,  thus  far, 
reTssued  The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton," by  John  P.  Williams  ("  Pasquin  ") ; 
"Observations  on  Certain  Documents, 
etc.,"  in  which  is  narrated  the  story  of 
Hamilton's  connection  with  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds; "The  Hamiltoniad"  by  "Pas- 
quin ;"  and  has  in  press  Callender*s  "  Let- 
ters," to  be  followed  by  documents  of  a 
similar  nature.  We  can  conceive  of  no- 
thing more  detestable  and  gross  than 
these  reproductions  of  .what  every  ha.n 
would  willingly  let  die.  Tliey  are  but 
human  hyenas  who  take  pleasure  in  re- 
viving the  scandals  and  aspersions  by 
which  the  Aaron  Burr  and  Jefferson  fac- 
tions sought  to  blast  the  fame  of  Ham- 
ilton. That  they  disguise  their  names 
under  the  cloak  of  a  "  Club  "  imprint,  is 
the  only  evidence  we  have  that  these 
authors  of  the  enterprUe  are  equal  to  a 
feeling  of  shame.  Let  us  wish  that, 
despite  their  cloak,  their  names  may  be 
made  l^nown. 

 It  was  not  a  solemn  pageant,  the 

burial  of  General  Scott  It  rather  was 
a  grand  gathering  of  great  men  and 
men  who  were  not  great,  who  moved  in 
review  before  the  gaze  of  thousands  of 
lookers-on.  The  old  soldier  whose  re- 
mains they  followed  scarce  commanded 
a  thought,  so  eager  were  all  to  know, 
"  Who  is  that  f  as  each  notability  pass- 
ed. It  was,  judging  from  the  remarks 
everywhere  prevalent  among  the  mass, 
more  of  a  gala-day  than  a  time  of  mouVn- 
ing ;  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  passed 
off  more  like  a  play,  hi  which  the  au- 


dience were  less  interested  than  in  those 
who  participated  as  mourners.  It  was, 
to  us,  a  singular  exposition,  which  it  re* 
quired  some  speculation  to  unravel  Did 
it  prove  that  Scott  held  but  a  slight 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  ?  Or 
did  it  prove  that  there  were  present  liv- 
ing men  whose  greatness  so  far  excelled 
tiiat  of  the  dead  as  to  eclipse  it  ?  In 
either  case  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
people  showed  themselves  lacking  in 
many  elements  of  good  breeding;  for, 
had  the  dead  been  bnt  a  private  from 
the  ranks,  it  was  due  that  those  who 
came  to  attend  the  ftineral  should  com- 
port themselves  wUh  a  due  regard  to  the 
presence  of  death.  But,  seeing  that  the 
dead  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
military  men  of  modem  times,  whose 
services  to  the  Republic  had  been  great 
indeed,  the  indifference  of  the  people  to 
the  moumfhl  features  of  the  occasion 
was  something  more  than  painful  to  be- 
hold. 

The  death  of  Scott  doubtless  will  be 
followed  by  a  carefully  prepared  bio- 
graphy of  the  old  soldier.  That  written 
by  Kansfleld  was  designed  and  used  m 
a  "  campaign  document,"  and,  though 
quite  voluminous,  is,  nevertheless,  not 
without  the  glaring  faults  incidental  to 
the  partisan  purpose  of  its  composition. 
It  is  as  fhll  of  romance  as  Bigelow** 
Life  of  Fremont,  and  as  lacking  in 
discrimination  as  Hawthorne's  Life  of 
Franklin  Pierce  —  two  productions 
which  their  authors  doubtless  would  glad- 
ly have  seen  "  out  of  print "  six  months 
after  they  were  written.  The  Qeneral's 
"  Autobiography,"  given  to  the  world  a 
few  months  since,  scarcely  merits  men- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  performances 
which  the  public  is  quite  willing  should 
be  forgotten — the  offspring  of  a  vanity 
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which  formed  the  great,  glaring  fault  of 
the  Generars  character.  The  Life  of 
Scott  embraced  in  the  Dime  Biographi- 
cal Library  "  (113  pages  duodecimo),  has 
had  a  large  sale,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  biography  of  the  eminent 
sabject  now  accessible  to  the  public.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  some  truly 
competent  hand  had  undertaken  the  pre- 
paration of  a  two-volume  octavo  life  of 
the  "  Hero  of  Lundy*s  Lane." 

 ^The  Orescent  if<w<Wy  (of  which  the 

second  issue  is  before  us)  proposes  to  be- 
come a  representative  of  "  Southern  " 
literature.  What  IhcU  is  we  don't  dis- 
cover from  any  thing  within  its  pages, 
save  it  be  in  effusions  glorifying  the  late 
Confederate  flag  and  cause.    If  by  a 

Southern  literature"  it  implies  merely 
the  product  of  Southern  pens,  we  know 
what  that  means ;  but,  as  most  of  these 
pens  were  schooled  in  the  cx>lleges  of  the 
Korth,  it  is  hard  to  see  wherein  they  can 
confer  exclusive  distinction  on  Southern 
letters.  If  the  idea  still  is  to  prevail 
hk  the  late  slave  States  that  a  thing  is 
good  heeavM  Southern,"  we  shall  have 
as  much  hope  for  the  OresceiU  Monthly  as 
for  the  thousand  and  one  Southern  mag- 
azines and  organs  of  Southern  thought 
and  feeling"  which  have  gone  before  it — 
all  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  any  lit- 
erary enterprise  not  based  upon  real  merit. 

The  idea  of  exclusive  mental  gifts  and 
personal  superiority  long  has  been  one 
of  the  delusions  of  the  pro-slave  section 
— a  delusion  &tal  to  their  intellectual 
progress,  because  permitting  egotism  to 
nsnrp  the  crown  of  worth.  While  the 
Southern  press  and  writers  have  been 
more  than  Just  to  the  intelligence  of  their 
section,  they  ever  have  failed  to  recognize 
and  to  indicate  to  their  readers  the  intellec- 
tual development  the  Northern,  Middle 
and  Western  States — a  development  un- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  education. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  indeed,  they 
studiously  underrated  that  advance,  char- 
acterizing it  as  immaterial,  when  in  fact 
they  knew  that,  as  one  of  the  direct  re- 
sults of  a  new  soeie^,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  material  results  of 
modem  civilization.  If  they  did  not  see 
tUs  in  1860  they  oertahnly  see  it  now. 


It  seems  to  us  veiy  like  the  sowing 
of  dragon's  teeth  for  the  conservators  of 
Southern  intelligence  again  to  assume 
the  old  airs  of  personal  or  sectional 
superiority.  Let  the  writers  of  the  South 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  we  are  one 
people,  with  common  interests  and  one 
destmy ;  let  them  think  and  study  and 
write  in  behalf  of  American  letters ;  but 
let  them,  also,  discountenance  all  efforts 
to  promote  a  sectional  distinction  in  our 
literature  as  something  calculated  to  re- 
tard true  intellectual  development,  to 
foster  old  animosities,  and  to  encourage 
the  old  error  of  permitting  self-assump- 
tion to  assume  the  place  of  true  worth. 

We  wish  the  Cre»eent  all  success  as  a 
literary  venture.  The  great  Southern 
metropolis  ought  to  sustain  a  monthly 
magazine  which  shall  be  a  worthy  organ 
of  its  intelligence,  its  commerce,  its  social 
development  and  its  cosmopolitan  life. 
If  it  proves  to  be  such,  it  will  doubt- 
less succeed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
rides  old  hobbies,  if  it  becomes  a  mere 
medium  to  ventilate  the  egotism  of  a  few 
poets  and  essayists  of  the  "chivalric" 
school,  or  burdens  its  pages  with  disser- 
tations on  ideas  and  issues  which  the 
late  war  certainly  has  decided,  if  it  de- 
cided any  thing,  then  it  will  fail  as 
it  deserves. 

 Cheap  publications"  in  Great 

Britain  are  multiplying  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  numero&s  cases  the  issues 
are  made  up  of  standard  works.  The 
latest  announcement  is  that  of  the  Blacks 
of  Edinburgh,  proprietors  of  the  Waverly 
novels.  They  propose  to  issue  the  entire 
scries,  with  all  its  notes,  introductory 
matter,  etc.,  in  sixpenny  volumes,  each 
comprising  the  matter  of  an  ordinary 
duodecimo.  Here,  where  no  copyright 
exists,  no  publishers  could  print  and 
issue  such  volumes,  for  less  than  twice 
the  price,  save  at  a  loss.  The  edition 
must  find  a  large  sale  in  this  country. 
The  cheapness  of  imported  books,  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  American 
works,  is  rapidly  changing  the  current 
of  trade.  Even  the  English  magazines 
are  here  obtaining  large  lists  of  regular 
subscribers  or  purchasers,  ow^ing  to  their 
under  price.    Our  lawgivers  will  have 
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to  re-lay  the  tariff  upon  printed  matter 
if  they  care  to  see  American  pablishera* 
interest!  saved  from  serious  injury. 

The  number  of  English  books  now 
flowing  in  upon  us  through  the  Custom 
House,  never  was  so  large.  The  in- 
voices  embrace  books  of  all  grades  and 
prices,  thus  affecting  the  trade  "  here, 
from  the  Rivereide  Press  down  to  the 
ballad  pirates.  If  publishers  themselves 
do  not  earnestly  move  in  the  matter,  we 
shall  see  English  books  usurp  the  place 
of  American  publications  to  a  degree  al- 
most fatal  to  the  capital  now  embarked 
in  the  standard  publifehing  business. 
We  have  before  us  a  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, Teggs*  16mo  edition,  250  pages, 
which,  bound  in  substantial  muslin  with 
a  steel  plate  frontispiece,  actually  retails 
here  for  twentt-itvb  cbntb  1  No  use 
for  American  presses  to  try  to  compfste 
with  tills  state  of  things,  with  printing 
puper  at  twenty  odd  cents  per  pound ' 
and  all  kinds  of  labor  at  high  stiikers* 
prices.    Lay  on  the  tariff ! 

 ^Among  the  curiosities  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,'*  must  be  classed  George 
D.  Prentice's  onslaught  on  Governor 
Brownlow  of  Tennessee.  It  is  a  word 
curiosity,  exemplifying  the  use  and  abuse 
of  words  permissible  in  our  jouiualism. 
Its  very  violence  disarms  it  of  harm  to 
the  suldeet  assailed  —  hence  we  may 
quote: 

• 

He  never  had  mind  enough  to  keep  his 
body  from  rotting—consequently,  he  has 
always  been  a  mass  of  putrefaction ;  he 
has  never  had  sufficient  common  sense  to 
last  him  over  night,  so  that  he  wakes  up 
a  miserable  fool  every  morning." 

^  All  the  little  atom  of  sense  he  ever  had 
— ^if  he  ever  had  an  atom—has  gone  to 
the  crave  before  him— but  not  much  be- 
fore him,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  mankind's 
sake.  He  is  a  loathsome  fistula  of  the 
body  politic.  He  is  a  mangy  old  dog— a 
disgrace  to  his  own  fleas.  He  is  a  foul 
bubble  floating  on  the  surfiice  of  a  cess- 
pool." 

"  He  has  no  more  regard  for  truth  than 
the  common  father  of  himself  and  sin. 
He  breeds  lies,  as  Batan's  wives  or  concu- 
bines breed  imps,  or  as  flies  breed  mag- 
gots. If  he  don't  kill  the  atmosphere 
around  him  with  his  lies,  he  couldn't 
breathe  it ;  he  would  die  like  a  rat  in  an 
exhausted  receiver. 

''Lies  are  his  meat,  his  drink,  bis  lodg- 
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ing,  his  transportation,  his  whisky,  his 
snuff,  his  tobacco." 

**  He  has  been  a  pest,  an  itch,  a  leprosy, 
a  yellow  plague  In  every  community. 
He  has  distilled  venom  like  a  bohun 
upas.  His  tongue  has  ever  been  set  on 
fire  of  hell ;"  his  heart  being  the  bell  to 
kindle  the  wagging  member.  Beelzebub's 
tail  is  forever  coiled  like  a  snake  around 
the  old  miscreant's  neck.  There  has  never 
been  any  more  religion  or  decency  in 
his  sermons,  or  his  prayers,  or  his  ex- 
hortations, or  his  talk  at  death-beds, 
than  in  the  yelling  of  hyenas,  the  curs- 
ings of  pirates,  or  the  objurgations  of 
harlots. 

"  Heaven,  earth,  and  even  hell,  abhor 
him— though  the  latter  will  somehow 
manage  to  gulp  him  down.  Hid  very 
face  looks  like  that  of  a  dead  man,  who, 
mistaking  a  boy's  tooting-hom  for  Ga- 
briers  trumpet,  has  got  up  for  ludgment 
before  his  time.  His  evil  passions  have 
killed  every  semblance  of  human  nature 
in  his  features,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
semblance  there." 

Formidable  as  Brownlow  is  in  the 
use  of  invective  he  must  fail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  thii  occasion — Prentice  apparently 
having  exhausted  the  unabridged"  of 
its  vilest  words. 

Seriously :  is  not  $ueh  language  a  dis- 
grace to  American  Journalism  ? 

 ^In  an  illustrated  paprr  devoted 

to  telling  the  story  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia OU  Regions,  the  Leisure  Hour  for 
May,  says :  "  The  Red-men,  true  to  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  their  race,  mi- 
grated further  westward  when  the  white 
men,  influenced  by  the  discovery  of  the 
oil  wells,  began  to  settle  among  them. 
It  is  scarcely  five  years  since  this  mi- 
gration took  place,*'  etc.,  etc  Won't 
this  be  news  to  the  farmers  and  land 
proprietors  in  Venango  and  Crawford 
counties?  We  were  made  to  smile 
out  loud"  otke  day  in  London,  a  couple 
of  years  since,  when  an  Englishman  of 
reputed  intelligence,  inquired  if  it  realty 
was  true  that  the  mails  were  carried 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  by 
cairiers  mounted  on  the  backs  of  alliga- 
tors? The  Leisure  Eovr  writer  con- 
fesses to  having  tisited  the  Oil  Region 
three  years  ago  while  running  the  gant- 
let fh>m  rebeldom  to  Canada.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  saw  a  savage"  by 
every  tree  and  stump  on  the  way — as 
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many  a  man  with  a  guilty  conscience  had 
done  before  him. 

 Medical  science  is  making  rapid 

progress — so  rapid,  indeed,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  even  for  practitioners  to  keep 
pace  with  its  developments.  In  a  criti- 
cal case,  involving  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
an  excellent  old  physician  of  our  ac- 
quaintance advised  the  calling  in  of  a 
young  man  who  had  but  recently  left 
the  schools  of  study.  "  His  fresh  know- 
ledge,*' said  the  old  man,  is  worth  mor« 
than  all  my  experience,  long  and  valua- 
ble as  that  has  been.**  Changes  in  prac- 
tice have  been  radical  and  rapid.  A 
few  years  ago' it  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  permit  the  free  use  of  water  and 
ice  in  fevers.  Now  ice  is  laid  freely 
upon  the  parclied  tongue.  Blood-let- 
ting is  among  the  things  that  were. 
Particular  medicines,  regarded  as  essen- 
tial in  every  practice,  have  been  drop- 
ped, almost  utterly,  from  the  category  of 
remedies,  and  of  many  still  prescribed 
medicines  physicians  are  exceedingly 
distrustful. 

Tonics  are  taking  the  place  of  dras- 
tics, and  a  careful  system  of  diet  and 
exercisQtis  dispensing  with  drugs  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  ratio  of  mor- 
tality, causes  being  equal,  is  lessening 
yearly,  and  the  average  of  human  life  in- 
creasing steadily.  Did  not  disease  as- 
same  new  tjrpes,  success  of  treatment 
would  prove,  yearly,  more  certain.  Not 
only  has  the  '*  practice  *'  materially 
changed  but  the  received  views  regard- 
ing physiology,  and  the  chemistry  of 
assimilation,  absorption  and  constitu- 
tion, are  remarkably  at  variance  with 
views  entertained  a  few  years  since. 
To  be  in  harmony  with  nature  and  na- 
tural laws  seem  now  the  end  and  aim 
of  medical  as  well  as  physical  researches, 
and  we  may  congratulate  those  who  are 
to  succeed  us  on  the  prospect  of  readier 
remedies  and  longer  life  than  previous 
generations  have  enjoyed. 

All  of  which  is  apropM  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery,  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  of  London,  of  a  fluorescent 
in  tlie  animal  system  closely  resem- 
bling, if  not  identical  with,  quinine. 


Says  "  Chambers  *' :  "  We  gave  an  ac- 
count some  time  ago  of  the  doctor's 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  t^e  in 
which  a  dose  of  lithium  would  find  its 
way  into  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  he 
was  trying  similar  experiments  with 
quinine  when  he  made  tbe  discovery 
al}ove  mentioned;  for  it  appears  that 
on  applying  the  test  in  cases  where  no 
quinine  had  been  administered,  he  found 
that  man  and  all  animals  possess,  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  most  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona-trees  of  Peru.  It  is  not  a  mere 
opticM  resemblance,  for  on  testing  chemi- 
cally the  animal  quinine,  as  we  may 
call: it,  proof  was  obtained  of  its  being 
an  alkaloid,  and  closely  related  to  the 
vegetable  quinine.**  Not  yet  having 
been  able  to  crystallize  the  substance  the 
discoverer  names  it  animal  quiTwidme. 

The  practical  value  of  this  discovery 
promises  to  be  of  great  beneficence.  It 
gives  reason  to  hope  that  a  correct  ex- 
planation of  ague  will  be  given— of 
which  quinine  is  the  only  sure  remedy, 
and  also  to  explain  the  injurious  effects 
which  sometimes  follow  its  administra- 
tion. But  more  than  all,  the  discovery 
seems  to  open,  as  "  Chambers**  says,  **  a 
new  field  for  the  practical  application 
of  medicine,  and  to  expound  Oie  limits 
of  physiological  research.'*  And  Dr. 
Jones,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Institution  announcing  the  results  of  his 
investigation,  adds :  May  we  not  ex- 
pect that,  among  the  multitudes  of  new 
substances  which  synthetical  chemistry 
is  now  constantly  forming,  some  medi- 
cioeamay  be  discovered  which  may  not 
only  have  power  to  control  the  excessive 
chemical  dianges  of  the  textures  in  fe- 
vers and  inflammations,  but  may  be  able 
to  remove  the  products  of  insufficient 
chemical  action  even  in  those  diseases 
which  affect  the  non-vascular  textures, 
as,  for  example,  in  cataract  and  goutT 

The  researches  which  this  discovery 
will  stimulate  may,  indeed,  take  a  wide 
range,  and  open  the  way  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  inystery  which  envelops 
cholera— 4he  most  dreaded  of  modem 
scourges,  whose  periodic  visitations  of 
seventeen  years*  interval,  seem  to  point 
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to  subtle  external  influt'nces  as  the  source 
and  inciter  of  the  internal  malady.  We 
shall  look  for  A«rther  results  of  the  inyes- 
tigations  now  making  with  extreme  in- 
terest. 

 ^Tli«^j^inr,8ome  years  ago,  of 

the  remain^pjiC  a  Kmmoth,  In  northern 
Siberia,  attracted  much  ^attention.  The 
carcass  of  the  antediluvian  vegetarian 
was  found  imbedded  in  an  ice  cliff 
many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  summer  sun  gradually  dis- 
solved the  crystal  tomb,  and  Uie  huge 
body  came  to  the  earth  only  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  which  had  jynted 
the  flesh  afar  ofil  Thus  pM^ed — 
all  save  the  bones  and  hide-HT  speci- 
men which  any  museum  would  have  re- 
garded as  indeed  priceless. 

And  now  comes  word  of  the  dis- 
entombing of  another  carcass,  in  that 
same  frozen  zone.  The  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, (which  possesses  the  skin  aad  bones 
of  the  first-named  specimen)  has  been 
notified  of  the  discovery  of  the  body 
near  the  bay  of  Tas,  on  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  gnlf  of  ObL  It  is  represented  as 
imbedded  in  the  frozen  earth,  yet  so  ex- 
posed as  to  be  fully  identified.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Academy  commissioned  a 
well-known,  palceontolpgist,  one  of  their 
body,  to  visit  the  spot,  and  note  its  ge- 
ology, together  with  every  possible  par- 
ticular concerning  the  mammoth.  We 
may  therefore  hope  to  have,  in  due  time, 
a  deUiled  report  of  the  discovery,  as 
well  as  of  the  appearance  of  the  animal, 
and  should  circumstances  prove  favor- 
able, of  the  contents  of  its  stomach. 


The  subject  is  the  more  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  question  of 
a  change  of  climate  since  the  age  when 
the  mammoth  roamed  along  the  shores 
of  what  is  now  a  frozen  sea.  How 
came  these  colossal  herbivora,  whose 
natural  home  must  have  been  in  the 
tropics,  to  infest  Siberia?  Such  vast 
numbers  did  that  region  feed,  that  quar^- 
ties  of  their  tusks  are  now  found,  and 
the  ivory  trade  receives  from  thence 
much  of  iU  best  supply!  Dally  are 
icart-loads  of  these  interesting  relics  pass- 
ing fVom  the  docks  to  the  shops.  Of 
course  it  proves,  that,  what  is  now  the 
earth's  frozen  zone,  once  was  its  tempe- 
rate or  torrid  zone.  That  the  change  of 
the  poles  was  sudden  and  violent,  is  ap- 
parent firom  tiie  fact  that  these  animals 
were  caught  there  and  pefished  in  droves 
by  the  change.  That  the  change  was 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  is  also  to 
be  assumed.  The  very  existence  of 
these  two  carcasses,  huving  on  their  hide 
and  hair  and  fiesb,  contravenes  any  idea 
of  geologic  age.  In  Ohio  itti|d  Kentucky, 
bones  of  the  mastodon  have  been  ex* 
humed  imbedded  to  some  (tcpth  in  the 
soil,  whose  deposit  and  accr^ion  above 
the  remains,  wtmld  seeia  to  imp^y  a  dls^ 
tant  era  for  the  animals*  existence  (  but, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  that  thu  age  was 
remoter  than  a  feW  thousand  years,  or 
^hat  the  race  of  men  who-  built  the 
"mounds"  which  dot  the  Korthera 
States^  did  not  then  also  exist 

Let  us  hope'  the  new  Siberian  exhu- 
mation will  assist  in  solving  the  inter- 
esting question  of  dates  anc^drcnmstan- 
ces  involved. 
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THE  old  Spaniards  gave  to  the  great 
central  range  of  our  continent  tlie 
fitting  name  Sierra  Madre  —  Mother 
Mountains  of  tlie  world.  We  have  dis- 
carded it  for  the  appellation,  Rocky 
Mountains,  less  pretentious  and  less  de- 
scriptive, for  all  mountain^  are  rocky, 
nnd  these  not  more  than  others.  The 
Castilian  pioneers  also  named  the  tall, 
n:i  rrow  ridge,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Pa- 


cific coast,  Sierra  Nevada — ^White  Moun- 
tains— from  the  deep  snows  that  bury 
their  summits  for  almost  half  the  year. 

Until  recently,  little  was  Icnown  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  save  by  emigrants  who 
traversed  them  on  their  way  from  the 
Mississippi  to  *  California,  and  by  Mor- 
mons coming  from  San  Francisco  to 
Salt  Lake.  A  huge  obstacle  to  the  trans- 
continental traveler,  they  were  crossed 
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viiih  great  difSculty,  and  became  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  appalling  tra- 
gedy. In  1846,  the  Donner  party,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  Illinoisans,  en  route  for 
Oregon,  knowing  nothing  of  the  climate, 
attempted  to  cross  the  range  too  late  in 
the  season.  Near  the  sammit  they  en- 
coontered  impassable  drifts,  through 
which  they  could  neither  advance  nor 
return.  Thus  imprisoned  by  inexorable 
Winter,  among  snows  twelve  feet  deep, 
they  endured  fearful  sufferings.  Many 
ate  human  flesh,  and  more  than  forty  per- 
ished from  starvation.  The  logs  of  one 
of  their  cabins  and  the  stumps  of  trees 
which  they  cut  at  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  are  still  seen ;  while  a  little  body 
of  blue  water,  nestling  among  the  vast 
bare  rocks,  is  called  Donner  Lake.  Sev- 
eral survivors,  who  reached  California, 
yet  live  to  tell  their  horrible  stoiy. 

The  great  tract  between  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Sierras  and  the  western  rim 
of  the  Utah  basin  is  the  •  most  desolate 
upon  our  continent — a  vast  expanse  of 
ashen  desert  and  sandy,  rocky  hills,  des- 
titute of  wood  and  grass.  Streams  are 
few  and  fiur  between.  The  Central 
Overland  route  crosses  no  stream,  from  the 
JordaniJust  west  of  Saft  Lake  City,  to 
"  Reese  River,"  a  little  brook  of  Nevada 
— almost  four  hundred  miles.  Until 
within  the  last  seven  years,  this  immense 
tract  was  un  visited  save  by  small  parties 
of  emigrants,  i>ony-express  riders,  drivers, 
stock-tenders,  and  the  few  passengers  by 
overland  mail. 

Toward  the  close  of  1859,  Comstock 
and  Penrod,  two  prospectors  in  pursuit 
of  gold,  discovered  a  vehi  of  dark  ore, 
and  were  puzzled  to  decide  upon  its 
character.  Specimens  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  assay,  turned  out  to  be  very 
rich  silver-bearing  quartz.  A  great  rush 
for  the  ne^  region  immediately  begun, 
and  the  Comstock  Lode  proved  the  rich- 
est vein  of  silver  ever  found.  It  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  widtli,  and  is 
already  opened  downward  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  feet,  without  giving  out 

Once  a  silver  mine,  always  a  silver 
mhie,*'  is  the  favorite  theory.  It  is 
clahned  that  they  never  become  exhaust- 
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ed,  and  some  Peruvian  lodes  are  already 
worked  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet. 

The  Comstock  has  yielded  wonder- 
fhlly.  From  only  twelve  hundred  feet 
in  length,  the  (jk>uld  and  Curry  company 
have  taken  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
As  usual,  in  mining  history,  the  original 
discoverers  (failed  to  reap  the  profit,  and 
are  still  poor  men,  seeking  fortunes  in 
new  fields.  Here  begun  the  silver-min- 
ing of  the  United  States — an  industiy  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  destined  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  Nevada, 
which  has  sprung  up  on  the  desert,  and 
war  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1808.  Dur- 
ing 1865,  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany carried  ttoxa  Nevada  to  San  Fran- 
cisco fifteen  million  dollars  in  bullion,  the 
product  of  this  newest  and  youngest  State, 
bom  at  the  outset  of  a  great  civil  war. 

The  traveler  fh>m  the  east  approaches 
Nevada  by  the  ddly  coaches  of  the 
Overland  Mail  Company,  fh>m  Salt 
Lake.  They  run  very  rapidly,  night  and 
day.  Here  is  the  perfection  of  staguig. 
The  stations  are  ten  or  twelve  miles 
apart  When  a  coach  rolls  up  to  their 
door,  whatever  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  the  stable  is  opened,  four  or  six 
clean,  glossy  horses,  in  shining  harnesses, 
are  led  out  and  substituted  for  the  dusty, 
panting  steeds;  and  in  five  or  eight 
minutes  the  stage  whirls  on.  Over  one 
road,  last  summer,  we  were  driven  eight 
miles  in  thirty  minutes ;  and  we  accom- 
plished the  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  fh>m  Salt  Lake  to  Virginia  City  in 
seventy-two  hours !  During  Indian  hostili- 
ties, the  ooaclies  seldom  stop,  and  drivers 
and  superintendents  often  manifest  great 
daring  in  taking  the  mail,  througii  the 
darkness,  over  lonely  and  dangerous  des- 
ert roads.  One  night  last  August  the 
coach,  containing  no  passengers  save  a 
woman  and  child,  reached  a  station,  with- 
out any  drifer.  Three  miles  back,  over- 
come by  sleep,  he  had  fidlen  from  the 
box,  and  the  wheels  passed  over  and 
killed  him. 

The  Overland  Tel^^raph,  which  In- 
dians call  ^  The  Long  Tongue^'  follows 
the  mail  route. 
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The  stag€  company  manifest  great 
pride  in  their  eoterprise,  often  ranning 
the  line  at  a  heavy  loss  for  months,  when 
{MMsenger-trayel  is  cut  off.  A  single 
stockholder  has  paid  assessments  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars, 
to  meet  his  portion  of  the  deficiency  for 
one  year.  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
wh^n  twenty  daily  stages  will  run,  tq 
fin  up  the  unfinished  gap  in  the  Central 
Padflc  Raihroad.  This  magnificent  work 
is  pushed  forward  at  both  ends  with 
great  energy.  More  than,  ten  thousand 
laborers  are  employed  upon  it.  Within 
five  years,  the  cars  will  probably  run 
fix>m  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  expenses  of  the  Mail  Company 
haye  been  enormous.  In  1864,  they 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  all  grain 
used  between  Salt  Lake  and  Austin, 
each  horse  consuming  daily  from  ten  to 
fifteen  iA>unds  of  oats  or  barley.  But, 
last  year,  they  ceased  purchasing  grain 
of  the  Mormons,  and  opened  a  form  up- 
on the  desert  They  sowed  oats  and 
barley  upon  the  freshly-turned  sod  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  en- 
tire tract  yielded  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  one-fourth  of  it  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  saving  the  corporation  more  than  fif- 
fty  thousand  dollars.  Upon  all  our  des- 
erts, as  upon  those  of  Arabia,  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  makes  the  soil  productive. 
Thus  far,  irrigation  is  only  from  streams, 
except  in  portions  of  California,  where, 
watec  is  drawn  from  wells  by  windmills; 
but  in  time,  simple  and  cheap  machinery 
for  irrigation  from  wells  will  doubtless 
be  introduced.  Then  the  great  Ameri- 
can Desert  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  of  sage-brush  and  grease- wood, 
dwarf-cedar  and  cactus,  sand  and  alkali, 
stretching  torn  British  Columbia  to 
Northern  Mexico  and  from  Western  Kan- 
sas to  the  Sierra  Nevadas  will  yield  bar- 
ley, oats  and  fruit'  as  profusely  as  the 
Miarisrappi  valley  produces  c0rh  and  hay. 

The  tourist  fh)m  the  east  encounters 
the  first  quartz  -  mining  of  Nevada  at 
Egan  Cafion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Salt  Lake.  Last  year  it  was  in- 
augurated by  a  little  five-stamp  mill,  so 
Imperfect  in  its  operations  as  to  extract 


only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  silver 
from  the  ore ;  but  it  paid  for  itself  in 
ninety  days.  In  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope quartz-mining  has  reached  such  per- 
fection that  the  entire  amount  of  the  as- 
say is  extracted.  But,  in  the  United 
States,  eighty  per  cent  is  the  largest  pro- 
duct usually  obtained.  Several  new 
mills  are  erected  in  Egan  Cafion,  and 
promise  well  for  the  ftiture. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  ftir- 
ther  west,  we  reach  Austin,  metropolis 
of  the  Reese  River  district,  and  most  im- 
portant mining  r^on  of  Nevada,  except 
Virginia  City.  It  is  built  upon  innumer- 
able narrow  parallel  veins  of  ore,  thread- 
ing a  belt  of  country  one  mile  wide  and 
five  in  length.  The  first  discovery  of 
silver  here  was  made  by  Talcott,  a  pony- 
express  rider,  in  July,  1862.  The  usual 
excitement  and  rush  of  emigrants  fol- 
lowed. A  wandering  farmer,  establish- 
ing a  ranch  in  one  of  the  little  valleys, 
while  digging  a  post-hole,  struck  a  frag- 
ment of  ore.  It  proved  to  belong'  to  a 
rich  vein,  and  he  sold  his  claim  for  seven 
thousand  dollars.  Explorations  for  to 
the  south  have  revealed  rich  mines, 
though,  as  yet,  few  mills  are  erected. 
The  pioneers  often  manifest  great  enter- 
prise, endure  severe  hardships,  and  con- 
front imminent  peril,  from  snow  and  In- 
dians. In  February,  1864,  an  exploring 
party,  under  Colonel  D.  C.  Bnell,  pene- 
trated several  hundred  miles  southward, 
and  traveled  five  and  a  half  days  upon 
the  desert  without  finding  water.  At 
last,  when  barely  able  to  stand,  they 
reached  a  thick,  stagnant  pool,  which 
saved  their  lives,  and  whose  putrid  wa- 
ter tasted  like  nectar  to  their  parched 
throats. 

Austin  contains  about  four  thousand 
people.  The  town  straggles  for  three 
miles  down  a  deep,  crooked  cafion,  with 
ashen,  treeless  hills,  rising  for  several 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  princi- 
pal thorough&re.  Many  hundreds  of 
shafts  and  ditches,  surrounded,  by  piles 
of  reddish  earth,  show  the  industiy  of 
prospectors  in  pursuit  of  ore.  There  is 
great  truth  in  the  proverb,  that  it  requires 
a  gold  mine  to  work  a  silver  mine,  and 
often  to  find  one.   Austin  is  a  dty 
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**  lying  nround  loose."  ,  Along  the  narrow 
valley,  buge  quartz-mills  thunder  inces- 
santly ;  and  for  up  the  brown  hillsides, 
little  dwellings  of  stone,  brick,  wood  and 
adobe  are  curiously  niched  and  scattered. 

The  city  is  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  and  the  air  so  thin  that  the  least 
physical  labor  causers  great  shortness  of 
breath.  At  this  altitude,  persons  wear- 
ing artificial  teeth  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
them  in  the  mouth,  so  slight  is  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  !  By  day,  Austin  is 
quiet,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
working  under  ground;  but  at  night, 
along  the  principal  street,  brilliantly 
lighted  saloons,  with  open  fi-onts,  are 
filled  with  motley  crowds,  engaged  in 
mont6,  and  other  reckless  gambling,  in- 
separable from  new  mining  regions. 

Chinamen,  from  San  Francisco,  have 
already  penetrated  to  this  remote  region, 
and  over  the  doors  of  many  of  the  little 
shanties  are  signs  bearing  the  announce- 
ment, so  comforting  to  the  bachelor 
heart,  that  Chin-Eong  or  Sam-Sing  does 
washing  and  ironing  at  the  lowest  rates, 
with  no  extra  cliarge  for  sewing  on  but- 
tons !  There  are  fifty  thousand  Celes- 
tials upon  the  Pacific  coast,  scattered 
through  the  large  towns  and  mining  re- 
gions. They  are  engaged  in  mining, 
gardening,  horticulture,  peddling  fruit, 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  as  house-servants 
and  cooks.  They  make  nine-tenths  of 
the  segars,  do  nearly  all  the  laundry 
business,  cultivate  several  great  vineyards, 
are  operatives  in  the  woolen-factories,  and 
seven  or  eight  thousand  are  day-laborers 
upon  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  swarming 
among  the  Sierras  like  flies  upon  a  honey- 
comb. They  are  very  industrious,  in  the 
mines,  gleaning  where  the  white  man 
has  reaped. 

Some  are  heavy  merchants,  large  im- 
porters of  teas,  silks,  opium,  sugar  and 
rice,  noted  for  correctness  and  fair-deal- 
ing. They  settle  all  money  disputes 
'  among  themselves,  never  appeaUng  to  the 
courts.  They  have  a  novel  bankruptcy 
practice.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
the  Chinaman  who  is  unable  to  meet  his 
obligations  pays  the  largest  per  centago 
he  can,  declaring  his  inability  to  do 
more.    On  New  Year's  mommg  his 
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creditors  forgive  him,  embrace  him,  and 
declare  him  "  free  of  the  books."  Af- 
terwanl,  if  able,  he  cancels^  the  debt, 
from  pride,  not  obligation. 

On  the  lower  coast,  they  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  fishing,  shipping  the 
product  of  their  labors  to  San  Francisco 
and  China.  As  honse-servants,  they  are 
excellent.  Every  Celestial  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  his  geographical 
origin,  belongs  to  one  of  the  six  Chinese 
companies,  whose  head-quarters  are  in 
San  Francisco.  In  health,  they  exercise 
a  paternal  discipline  over  him ;  in  sick- 
ness, they  care  for  him ;  after  death, 
they  transport  his  embalmed  body  to 
China,  whore  it  is  preserved  for  years  in 
his  fomily  household.  Persons  desiring 
servants,  pn)cure  them  from  one  of  these 
companies,  who  warrant  them  for  twelve 
months ;  will  replace  them  if  they  run 
away  or  prove  unsatisfactory ;  and  In- 
sure theur  conviction  in  the  courts  if 
they  are  guilty  of  crime.  Filth  and 
petty-larcenies  are  the  chief  offenses  to  be 
urged  against  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  quiet,  temperate,  ingenious,  frugal 
and  industrious.  They  make  sad  work 
of  speaking  English,  add  double  e  to 
words,  change  r  to  Z  and  vto  b.  **  Want 
washee  r  asks  John  Chinaman.  "  Washee 
shirtee  belee  goodee.  Only  two  bittee." 
In  a  few  large  towns  they  have  religious 
temples.  Their  chief  deity  is  called 
"Josh."  In  a  violent  quarrel  between 
a  Chinaman  and  a  Jew,  the  former 
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WTathfolly  said :  **  Oh,  yesee ;  I  knowee 
you — ^you  killee  MelicaDn  man's  Josh  V* 

The  Austin  silver  veins  are  veiy  nar- 
row, containing  ores  rich  but  intractable 
and  difflbult  to  reduce.  Quartz-mills, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  more  than  a 
hundred  stamps,  are  in  operation.  The 
interior  of  a  great  mill,  with  its  heavy, 
complicated  machinery,  is  curious  and 
suggestive.  Hrat,  the  quartz  is  broken, 
by  sledge-hammers,  into  fragments  like 
apples.  Next,  it  is  shoveled  into  the 
fcg^eJers,  Where  huge  iron  stamps,  of  from 
thretfi  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
weighi,  rising  and  falling  sixty  times  a 
minutJe,  like  enormous  pestles  in  n  Titanic 
mort&T,  thunder  and  clatter,  yiaking  the 
buildilng  tremble,  as  they  crush  the  rock 
to  wek  powder.  The  workmen  run  this 
pulp  .  successively  through  the  settling- 
tanksA  amalgamating-pans,  agitators  and 
separators — the  refuse  material  passing 
aw^ay,  8ind  quicksilver  collecting  the  pre- 
cious m  etal  into  a  mass  of  shining  amal- 
gam, 9oft  as  putty.  This  goes  into  the 
fire-retort,  where  it  leaves  the  quicksilver 
behind,  and  finally  into  moulds,  whence 
it  comes  forth  clear  and  pure,  in  bricks 
and  bars  of  shining  silver. 

€k>ing  westward  from  Austin,  one 
obtains  his  first  glimpse  of  the  grand 
Sierras,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles. 
Soon  after,  he  reaches  Virginia  City,  a 
wonderful  young  metroi)olis,  containing, 
with  ite  adjuncts  of  Qold  Hill  and  Sil- 
ver City,  eighteen  thousand  people.  Here, 
in  a  region  bare  and  forbidding,  treeless 
and  verdureless,  has  sprung  up,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
which  can  not  be  hid.  It  perches  far 
up  the  side  of  Mount  Davidson,  a  lonely 
rock  peak,  rismg  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
How  the  old  mountain,  after  long  cen- 
turies of  silence  and  desolation,  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  modern  city 
shooting  up  at  its  feet — a  city  of  great 
brick  blocks,  costly  churches,  tasteful 
BChoolhouses;  imposing  hotels,  telegraph 
wires,  five  daily  stages,  two  theaters, 
three  daily  newspaper^-— one  nearly  as 
Urge  as  the  eight-page  Journals  of  New 
York! 

The  mountain -side  is  so  steep  that 
Bome  croflt-Btreets  are  almost  Impassable 


for  vehicles.  Upon  the  chief  thorough- 
fare, the  front  door  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co*s  great  Express  office  is  level  with  the 
street,  while  the  back  window  is  three 
stories  above  the  ground.  In  the  heart  of 
the*  city,  and  its  Qold  Hill  extension,  are 
scores  of  huge  quartz-mills,  whose  stamps 
pound  unceasingly,  and  whose  smoke 
darkens  the  heavens.  One  of  these— 
the  Gk)uld  and  Curry — cost  upward  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  con- 
tains eighty  stamps,  reducing  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  ore  daily.  It  is  the  largest 
and  finest  quartz-mill  In  the  world,  fin- 
ished throughout  with  the  nicety  and 
exactness  of  a  music-box. 

The  streets  are  thronged ;  there  is  a 
perpetual  whirl  of  business,  and  the 
theaters  are  open  every  night,  including 
Sunda3's.  During  some  excitements, 
mining  stocks  have  commanded  incred- 
ible prices ;  a  £>ot  in  one  company  has 
sold  for  eighteen  thousand  dollars ;  but 
It  now  rates  at  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that  sum.'  A  single  owner,  at  one  time, 
.  received  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
month  ftom  his  mining  stocks,  but  had 
the  Judgment  to  sell  before  the  collapse, 
for  the  fluctuations  of  silver  have  been 
precisely  like  those  of  petroleum. 

Here  is  the  original  Washoe.  In  San 
Francisco  it  is  still  known  by  that  name, 
and  not  as  Nevada.  It  received  the 
appellation  from  the  Washoe  Indians.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  gained  it ;  cer« 
.tainly  not  from  any  Mohammedan  rever- 
ence for  washing.  If  cleanliness  be 
next  to  godliness,  they  are  the  least  di- 
vine of  human  creatures.  A  few  of 
these  "  oldest  inhabitants "  still  remain, 
in  rags  and  wretchedness,  gazing  in  stolid 
wonder  upon  the  strange  civilization 
which  has  pushed  them  from  their  stools. 

The  city  stands  over  the  great  Corn- 
stock*  Lode,  the  richest  silver- vein  in  tlie 
world.  It  is  honeycombed  with  hun- 
dreds of  subteminean  tunnels  and  cham- 
bers, from  twenty  to  six  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  Gould  &  Curry 
mine  alone  has  thirty-five  chambers, 
one  above  another,  with  endless  drifts 
and  passages.  Some  of  the  huge  tim- 
bers which  keep  the  roofs  from  falling 
in,  are  so  crushed  and  broken  by'  the. 
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weight  of  rock,  as  to  shake  the  strongest 
unaccustomed  nerves.  This  mine  alone, 
but  four  liundrecl  yards  in  length,  and 
seldom  one  hundred  feet  in  wldth«  is  he* 
lieved  to  contain  more  lumber  than  the 
whole  city  of  Virginia  above  ground.  A 
journey  through  it  is  very  fatiguing.  One 
climbs,  hour  after  hour,  up  and  down 
dizzy  ladders  and  long,  hollow  passages, 
where  the  blows  of  the  pick  ring  and 
echo,  while  flaring  candles  throw  lurid 
light  over  perspiring  miners  and  carmen. 

Only  tlie  lower  grades  of  ore  are  re- 
duced here.  All  yielding  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  per  ton  is  sent  in 
wagons  over  the  Sierras  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  railroad,  and  thence  shipped, 
via  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  in  W^les. 
Rich  ore,  even  from  Austin,  is  hauled 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  sent  abroad  for 
crushing.  On  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  this  branch  of  carrying- 
trade  alone  will  become  immense,  unless 
we  acquire  the  same  subtlety  to  extract 
aU  the  metal  which  Welsh  and  German 
mills  have  nttamed.  The  average  Ne- 
vada ore  yields  two  dollars  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold. 


I  have  spoken  only  of  those  regions 
in  which  mining  is  carried  on  extensively. 
Other  sections,  where  development  is 
just  beginning,  are  equally  rich  in  valu- 
able ores.  The  Humboldt  region,  north 
of  Virginia,  a  large  tract  south  of  Aus- 
tin, and  the  Puh-Ranagat  district,  near 
the  Colorado  River,  are  said  to  contain 
larger  and  more  remunerative  mines  than 
have  yet  been  opened ;  but  no  single 
vein  has  been  found  cqauUng  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode,  which  has  already  yielded 
about  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  little  farming  land,  though 
there  are  some  rich  valleys  along  the 
Carson  River  and  other  streams.  The 
State  never  will  be  self-sustaining  for  a 
large  population,  but  must  draw  its  chief 
supplies  from  Utah  and  California  Hot- 
springs  abound.  A  few  miles  (torn  Vir- 
ginia, over  a  tract  a  mile  long,  following 
the  course  of  a  littll  brook,  sulphur- 
water  boils  and  throbs  under  ground, 
here  and  there  breaking  through  in  jets 
of  hot  water  and  steam.  At  one  point 
rises  from  the  ground  a  fountain  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  puffing  like  a  high-pres- 
sure steamer,  wherefore  all  the  waters 
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are  known  as  the  Steamboat  Springs. 
Like  the  great  sulphur  springs  at  Salt 
Lake,  they  possess  much  curative  vhtue, 
and  are  especially  useful  in  rheumatism. 

Sixteen  miles  west  of  Virginia,  Car- 
son City,  the  pleasant  capitol  of  the 
State,  nestles  in  a  green  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierras.  Thence  the  road 
winds  up  the  steep  roof  of  the  au>nntain, 
among  deep-green  valleys  and  huge 
granite  hills  studded  with  magnificent 
pines.  In  thirteen  miles  the  summit  is 
reached  at  Lake  Taboe,  the  most  beauti- 
fbl  little  body  of  water  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  clouds,  one  mile 
above  the  sea,  this  shining  mirror  lies 
for  twenty  miles,  fringed  with  somber 
pines  and  walled  in  by  dark  mountains. 
Though  at  some  points  fifteen  hundred 
feet  deep,  it  is  almost  as  transparent  as 
the  air,  distinctly  revealing  the  bottom 
through  a'himdred  feet  of  water.  In 
summer  the  little  steamer,  Gk>vemor 
Blaiadel,  plies  up<m  It  for  the  pleasure- 
seekers  who  Ixmrd  at  the  Glen  Brook 
House  and  the  Lake  House.  It  is  the 
highest  water  on  the  globe  navigated  by 
steamboat  The  State  line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  crosses  the  Lake. 

We  pass  the  summit  at  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  among  mountains  of 
every  form  and  color — of  the  deepest 
green  and  the  purest  snow.  Here,  where 
the  track  in  winter  is  obstructed  by 
dnfts  ten  feet  in  depth,  pass  three  tele- 
graph wires,  eight  daily  coaches,  and 
thousands  of  heavy  freight-wagons,  each 
drawn  ten  or  twelve  mules.  The 
winding  road  is  graded  like  a  railway 
— the  finest  of  turnpikes  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  staging.  In  early  days,  the  ride 
was  very  jierilons,  along  rocky,  sidling 
roads,  upon  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices, 
where  one  looked  down  for  a  thousand 
feet,  upon  patches  of  greensward  and 
silver  streams.  When  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  crossed  in  1869,  he  was  driven 
by  Hank  Monk-^famoos  as  a  Jehu,  for, 
like  the  son  of  Nimshi,  he  driveth 
farioasly.  A  story  of  this  ride  is  current 
all  over  the  great  plains  and  among  the 
mountains.  The  editor  had  a  lecture 
engagement  in  Flacerville,  and  as  the 
horses  climbed  slowly  up  the  eastern  side. 


feared  he  would  be  too  late.  Twice  he 
ui^ged  the  driver  forward,  but  the  reticent 
Monk  paid  not  the  slightest  heed.  Soon 
after,  they  reached  the  summit  and  be- 
gun to  descend.  Then  cracked  the  idle 
whip,  and  the  horses,  at  Mi  run,  tore 
along  the  precipices,  where  a  single  stone 
or  misstep  might  send  them  rolling  over, 
in  which  case  the  passenger  was  sure 
that,  upon  reachhig  the  bottom,  the 
coach,  horses  and  men  would  not  be 
worth  tWenty-flve  cents  a  bushel.  Toss- 
ed about  in  the  bouncing  vehicle,  he  as- 
sured the  driver  that  such  haste  was  un- 
necessary, that  half  an  hour  sooner  or 
later  would  make  no  material  difference. 

**  Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Greeley,"  replied 
the  imperturbable  Monk,  with  a  fresh 
crack  of  the  whip—"  keep  your  seat ; 
ril  get  you  to  Placerville  in  time  T 

Through  that  over-ruling  Providence, 
which  cares  for  the  careless,  the  Journey 
was  accomplished  in  safety. 

'    "  r  know  not  how  the  tmth  may  be, 
I  tell  the  uae  at  *twu  told  to  me.** 

But  the  legend  so  pleased  certam  Cali- 
fomians,  that  they  presented  Monk  with 
an  elegant  gold  watch,  bearing  the  in- 
scription :  "  Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Greeley 
— ril  get  you  to  Placerville  in  time.** 

One  night  afterward,  when  Monk's 
coach  was  late — for  these  stages  run  by 
time-table — he  drove  very  hard,  to  the 
terror  of  a  self-important  Judicial  per- 
sonage, who  vainly  expostulated  again 
and  again;  and  at  last,  with  severe 
gravity,  thundered : 

'*  I  will  have  you  discharged  before 
the  week  is  out  Do  you  know  who  I 
am,  sirf 

*•  Oh,  yes  Y\  replied  Monk,  "  perfectly 
well.  But  I  am  going  to  take  this  coach 
into  Carson  City  on  time,  if  it  kills  every 
one-horse  Judge  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia r 

Now,  the  broad,  winding  roads  are 
beautifully  smooth,  and  in  summer 
sprinkled  from  carts  for  sixty  miles,  to 
keep  down  the  all-enveloping  dust  The 
drivers  sliow  wonderfhl  Mil,  when  their 
horses  are  at  full  gallop,  winding  among 
the  ponderous  wagons,  and  through  gaps 
between  them  and  the  precipice,  barely 
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wide  enough  for  the  wheels.  It  m.ikes 
the  blood  bound  and  the  checks  tingle. 
Twenty-four  on  the  coach,  with  six 
horses  galloping  down  the  Sierras,  along 
a  winding,  graded  road,  at  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  swift  as  Sheridan's  Ride, 
and  stirring  as  the  Charge  of  the  Six 
Hundred. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  passen- 
gers find  the  locomotive  awaiting  them. 
Riding  fifty  or  sixty  miles  by  cars  to 
Sacramento,  then  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco, 
they  have  crossed  the  continent,  and 
look  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  upon 
the  great  Pacific. 

California  abounds  in  so  many  curiosi- 
ties, works  both  of  nature  and  man,  that 
these  limits  only  permit  me  briefly  to 
enumerate  a  few.  Hitherto  I  have  des- 
cribed placer  and  quartz  -  mining.  A 
third  branch,  hydraulic-mining,  reaches 
perfection  in  California.  Water  is  brought 
down  from  high  summits,  through  cast- 
iron  pipes,  into  the  valleys,  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  below.  A  stream  one  foot 
square  at  the  top  passes  through  a  pipe 
of  three-inch  hose  at  the  bottom,  and 


is  then  directed  against  the  banks,  like 
a  stream  from  a  fire-engine.  The  con- 
densation and  fall  give  it  incredible 
force.  It  would  knock  down  a  brick 
building  as  if  it  were  a  child's  cob-house. 
At  ten  feet  from  the  nozzle  it  would  cut 
through  a  man  like  a  cannon-ball.  At 
forty  feet  it  would  crush  him  to  jelly. 
Directed  ^ga1lwr^«b^.^jU^  of  a  hill,  it 
sends  clouds  of  e^h  and  boulders  fly- 
ing in  every  direction,  bores  into  the 
compact  gravel  like  a  huge  augur,  and 
penetrates  the  narrowest  crevices  of 
rocks,  loosening  and  bringing  down  frag- 
ments like  sugar-hogsheads.  At  the  bot- 
tom, laborers  stand  in  water  up  to  the 
thighs,  clearing  away  the  debris^  wliich 
the  stream  washes,  rocks  and  all,  into  the 
flume.  This  is  a  wooden  trough,  with 
sharp  descent.  Slats  on  the  bottom  catch 
the  sinking  gold,  while  the  water  carries 
away  the  dirt,  and  tosses  alonglike  corks 
the  huge  rolling  stones  which  fill  it. 
Sometimes  the  undermined  hills  cave  in, 
and  bury  the  laborers.  While  working, 
they  glance  up  uneasily  at  the  melting 
hill,  which,  any  instant,  may  fall  upon 
them.    Three  of  these  streams  will  cut 
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down  and  wash  away  a  section  of  hill 
twenty  feet  long,  twenty  wide  and  two 
hundred  high,  in  twelve  hours. 

The  most  marvelous  scenery  of  Cali- 
fornia— indeed,  of  the  whole  world — is 
found  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa 
County.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to 
visit  it,  with  a  party  of  fifteen,  including 
six  ladies.  A  stage-ride  of  one  hundred 
miles  from  Stockton  took  us  to  the  end 
of  wagon-roads.  Thence  we  continued 
on  horseback,  spending  the  first  night  at 
Clark's,  a  long,  low-porched  log-house, 
occupied  by  an  intelligent  hermit  and 
pioneer,  who  has  turned  his  back  upon 
civilization  to  rear  his  lonely  cabin  in  the 
wilderness.  The  ladies  occupied  the 
straw  beds  under  his  roof,  filling  the 
house,  while  their  banished  lords  slept 
under  heaven's  canopy,  in  the  lee  of  a 
friendly  haystack,  with  a  blanket  for 
lodgings  and  a  board  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  we  started  on,  rid- 
ing for  several  miles  upon  a  high  plateau, 


eight  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
winter,  snow  is  often  twenty  feet  deep ; 
but  summer  reveals  meadows  of  richest 
grass  and  brightest  flowers,  among  deep 
forests  of  slender  pines  and  silver-tipped 
firs.  Sometimes  these  trees  are  two 
hundred  feet  high,  their  trunks  and 
branches  gorgeous  with  yellow  moss. 
The  ground  glitters  with  lark-spur,  d^- 
sy,  lily,  honey-suckle  and  godola.  In 
1852,  Hbrace  Greeley  found  upon  this 
lonely  summit  a  stray  Yankee  pasturing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  which  he 
protected  at  night  from  the  grizzly  bears, 
by  building  around  them  a  circle  of  log 
fires.  Long  ere  this  the  bears  have 
been  thinned  by  pioneer  rifles,  the  hogs 
have  made  their  inevitable  journey  to  the 
San  Francisco  slaughter-house,  and  their 
herdsman,  perhaps  turned  to  a  day-la- 
borer in  Australian  mines,  perhaps  to  a 
bank  president  in  New  York,  with  par- 
lors at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  a 
six-horse  equipage  on  the  Central  Park. 
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In  the  afternoon  son  we  galloped  for- 
ward out  of  the  pine  woods,  stood  upon 
the  rock-precipice  of  Inspiration  Point, 
and  looked  into  Tosemite  Valley,  thou- 
sands of  feet  right  under  us.  It  is  a 
gorge  or  chasm  in  the  mountains,  nine 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  floor  is  a 
level  valley,  shaded  with  spreading  trees, 
rich  in  meadows  of  tall  grass  and  brilliant 
flowers,  and  bright  with  the  shinmg  wa- 
ters of  Merced  River.  On  either  side  rise 
immense  walls  and  turrets  of  bare  gran- 
ite, from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet  high — walls  so  upright  and  perfect 
that  an  expert  cragsman  can  climb  out 
of  the  valley  at  only  three  or  four  points. 
This  enormous  fissure,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world,  is  the  result  of 
some  ancient  convulsion,  which  cleft 
asunder  the  everlasting  hills,  and  rent 
the  great  globe  itself. 

We  looked  down  into  the  valley  as 
one  from  a  house-top  looks  down  into  his 
garden,  or  rather  as  one  might  view  the 
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interior  of  some  stupendous  roofless  ca- 
-  thedral  fi'om  the  top  of  its  towering  walls, 
ningmg  a  pebble  from  the  rock  upon 
which  we  lay,  with  faces  over  the  bank, 
we  saw  it  fall  more  than  half  a  mile  be- 
fore striking.  Glancing  across  the  pro- 
found chasm,  we  surveyed  El  CapUan, 
an  ntihmkpw^ pymiiggp^wall  of  granite, 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  h1gE^ritninNiidll^|^ 
perpendicular,  its  top  *  protruding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  the  base.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  we  beheld 
the  South  Dome— a  rock  one  mile  high, 
riven  asunder  from  top  to  bottom.  DSt 
rectly  before  us,  we  saw  the  Bridal  Vail 
Fall,  least  of  all  the  five  wonderful  cas- 
cades in  the  valley,  yet,  with  its  snowy 
stream  leaping  unbroken  more  than  nine 
hundred  feet,  quite  melted  in  mist,  be- 
fore reaching  the  bottom. 

These  distances  are  so  vast  that  they 
confuse  our  ordinary  standards  of  com- 
parison, strain  the  eye  and  pain  the  brain. 
One  might  as  well  be  told  of  a  wall  up- 
right like  the  side  of  a  house,  ten  thou- 
sand miles  high,  as  two-thirds  of  one 
mile.  When  we  speak  of  a  giant  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  it  conveys  some  definite  im- 
pression ;  but  to  tell  of  one  three  thou- 
sand feet  high,  would  only  bewilder,  and 
convey  no  meaning  whatever.  So,  at 
first,  these  stupendous  walls  -simply  con- 
fuse the  mind.  By  degrees,  day  after 
day,  the  sight  of  them  clears  it,  until,  at 
last,  one  receives  a  Just  impression  of 
their  solemn  immensity. 

We  gazed  down  upon  the  scene  with 
a  profound  sense  of  Divine  power  and 
human  littleness,  until  the  veiy  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle  compelled  us  to  turn 
away  and  rest  from  its  oppressive  magni- 
tude. Then  we  rode  for  two  hours 
down— down,  among  sharp  rocks  and 
dizzy  zig-zags,  where  the  ladies  found  it 
difiScult  to  keep  in  the  saddles,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  pitching  over  the  heads 
of  their  horses. 

This  novel  equestrianism  took  us  into 
the  valley  by  the  Mariposa  Trail.  We 
spent  five  days  among  its  curiosities  and 
wonders,  which  steadily  grew  upon  us 
from  first  to  last  The  rock-mountains 
are  the  great  features — indeed,  they  are 
Tosemite  itself.  .  Nine  granite  mountains 
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I  have  seen  cut  from  the  Big  Trees, 
pieces  of  bark  twenty-two  inches  in 
thickness.  Of  a  rich  mahogany  tinge, 
when  dressed  with  the  plane,  it  looks 
like  delicate  velvet  or  plush.  It  is  very 
soft,  and  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  often 
use  fragments  for  pin  cushions.  Who 
says  we  have  no  respect  for  antiquity  ? 
If  imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to 
clay,  may  serve  for  stopping  a  crevice 
in  the  wall,  why  should  we  not  cut  into 
pin-cushions  these  venerable  relics  of 
the  earth's  childhood  ? 

The  reader  should  not  confound  the 
pine  of  Yosemite  Valley,  illustrated  upon 
the  preceding  page,  with  the  Big  Trees 
or  sequoias  of  which  the  Grizzly  Giant 
is  one.  The  pines,  like  those  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  are  simply  hight,  slen- 
demes8»  symmetry.  The  delicate  tracery 
of  the  branch  is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription ;  but  the  trunk  is  comparatively 
small.  The  sequoias,  though  little 
taller,  are  age,  thickness,  massiveness. 
One,  in  the  Calaveras  Grove,  was  cut 


down  by  boring  with  augurs  and  sawing 
the  spaces  between.  The  work  em- 
ployed five  men  for  twenty-five  days. 
When  ftilly  cut  off,  the  tree,  perhaps 
from  long  habit,  stubbornly  continued 
to  stand,  and  only  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive logic  of  wedge  and  battering 
ram.  The  pine-cones  are  cylindrical, 
and  sometimes  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
Tho0e  of  the  Big  Trees  are  round  and 
not  larger  than  apples. 

The  age  of  giants  lingers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  High  on  the  Sierras,  a 
mile  above  sea-level,  I  have  frequently 
observed  sugar  pines  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.  Of  the  ponderous  red-wood 
in  California  and  Oregon,  something  has 
been  said  already.  '  But  those  monster 
sequoias  are  the  crowning  marvel  of 
the  world.  How  they  carry  the  mind 
back  to 

The  events  of  old  and  wondrons  timci. 
Which  dim  tradition  interrnptedly  teaches  !'* 

Perchance  their  youth  saw  the  awkward, 
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thnndeiin^  mastodon  canter  oyer  the 
liills,  and  the  reptile,  a  hundred  feet 
long,  with  miHtitadinous  legs,  and  mouth 
like  a  volcano,  crawl  sluggishly  through 
torrid  swamps  1  They  were  living  when 
the  ihther  of  poets,  old,  blind,  and  vag- 
abond, sung  his  immortal  song ;  when 
the  sage  of  Athens,  that  most  Christian 
heathen,**  calmly  drunk  the  hemlock; 
when  the  carpenter  of  Judea,  ttom  whom 
the  world  now  computes  its  time,  was 
a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

An  Act  of  Congress  has  segregated 
Tosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove 
of  Big  Trees,  from  the  general  public 
domain,  setting  them .  apart  as  pleasure- 
grounds  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  stranger  within  their  gates, 
for  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for> 
ever.  This  wise  legislation  secures,  to 
the  proper  national  uses,  incomparably 
the  laigest  and  grandest  park  and  the 
sublimest  natural  scenery  in  the  whole 
world.  They  are  under  the  care  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemor 
of  California  for  their  preservation  and 
protection — ^to  render  them  accessible, 
keep  them  tree  from  mutilation,  and  see 
that  no  vandal  hand  of  Art  attempts  to 
improve  upon  the  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur of  Nature. 

The  California  Geysers  are  unequaled 
among  the  hot  springs  of  the  world. 
They  are  reached  by  steamer  across  the 
l)Ay  from  San  Francisco  to  Petaluma ; 
'thence  by  stage  for  about  fifty  miles  over 
one  of  the  finest  (arming  regions  of  the 
State.  Here  the  cactus  grows  profosely 
to  the  hight  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  the 
live-oak,  with  glossy  leaves  attains  per 
fection ;  and  the  mountain  laurel,  or 
medrona,  with  vivid  green  foUage  and 
stem  of  bright  red,  charms  the  eye  with 
its  Aire  grace  and  loveliness.  All  the 
tree-boughs  are  festooned  with  great 
bunches  of  ^ch,  green  mistletoe. 

From  Fo8s*s  Station — a  favorite  resort 
among  the  mountains — ^the  Geysers  are 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  reached  by  a 
wild,  romantic  road.  For  two  miles,  it 
winds  along  the  Hog-back,  a  mountain 
summit  like  the  ridge-pole  of  a  steep 
roo£    It  has  been  leveled  until  barely 
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wide  enough  for  carriage-wheels,  and  on 
each  side  one  looks  down  precipitous 
banks  for  one  or  two  thousand  feet.  If 
the  wheels  diverged  ten  inches  from  the 
track,  the  load  of  passengers  would 
reach  the  bottom  much  in  the  condition 
of  a  bushel  of  apples  after  passing 
through  a  cider-milL  But,  though  Foss 
is  one  of  the  fisistest  and  most  daring 
drivers  in  the  country,  and  inexperienced 
passengers  shiver  until  thebr  hau:  stands 
on  end,  when  he  is  at  the  ribbons,  no  ac- 
cident has  ever  happened  to  him. 

The  ridges  display  the  dense  shrub- 
bery of  the  manzlneta,  or  mountain  ma- 
hogany; upon  whose  red,  Juicy  berries 
grizzly  bears  subsist  and  travelers  quench 
their  thlrrt ;  the  strongly-spiced  bay  or 
pepper^wood,  whicli  has  the  virtue  of 
driving  away  fleas,  and  the  exquisite  map 
drona,  with  a  round  fhdt,  tasting  like  tfa« 
dried  thimbleberry.  Here  bears  and  ante^ 
lopes  offer  great  temptations  to  hunters. 

The  roar  of  the  Geysers  is  heard,  and 
their  smoke  seen,  two  miles  away,  in  far 
vorable  conditions  of  the  atmosph^ 
Alter  being  whirled  along  a  road  which 
pitches  down  sixteen  hundred  feet,  with 
thirty-five  sharp  turns  in  two  miles,  the 
visitor  finds  liimself  in  a  narrow  viilley, 
viewing  hundreds  of  steam-Jets  puflSng 
up  fh>m  the  ground.  They  are  chiefiy 
in  a  ravine  half  a  mile  1<^,  known  as 
the  Devirs  CafioiL  Steep  walls  rise 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
bare,  ^ngy,  ashy,  clayey  soil,  with- 
out the  fiiintest  sign  of  grass  or  shrub. 
There  are  fblly  one  thousand  places 
where  steam  issues  from  the  soiL  Hot 
water  often  bubbles  up  above  the  surfiice ; 
but  much  more  startling  and  impressive 
is  the  boiling  tnthin  hundreds  of  cavi- 
ties under  ground.  One  feels  that  only 
the  fiimsiest  shell  protects  him  fit)m 
some  vast,  subterranean  cauldron.  At 
times  the  ground  vibrates  so  as  to  rattle 
crockery  in  the  hotel  one-third  of  a  mile 
away.  Hot,  cold  and  boiling  springs 
are  found  side  by  side,  each  with  its  own 
individual  hue — blue,  brown,  black,  red, 
green,  yellow,  pink  or  gray.  Their  con- 
stituents vary  greatly,  though  soda,  mag- 
nesia, epsom  salts  and  various  salts  of 
iron,  predomhiate. 
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In  passing  up  the  cafion,  the  visitor 
burns  his  fingers  and  receives  stifling 
blasts  from  natural  hot  furnaces.  He 
must  be  cautious  where  he  steps,  unless  he 
would  break  through  the  crust,  into  some 
of  the  seething  pools  below.  Steamboat 
Spring  is  grandest  of  all.  It  has  no 
water,  but  consists  entirely  of  steam, 
puffing  through  an  aperture  large  as  the 
body  of  a  man,  with  a  roar  Uke  a  great 
steamship,  the  column  rising  up  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  The  Vent  Holes  are  two 
springs,  a  few  feet  apart,  which  will 
boil  an  egg  in  a  minute  and  a  half,-  and 
from  which  the  steam  escapes  with  great 
force.  A  stone,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist, 
thrown  into  one  of  them,  rebounds  three 
or  four  feet,  like  an  India  rubber  ball. 

These  springs  are  numerous  for  six 
miles  along  the  Pluton  River ;  and  trav- 
elers declare  that  they  fiur  surpass  the 
fiuned  Qeysers  of  Iceland.  Tiiey  are 
not  volcanic,  but  result  from  chemical 


action.  The  smell  of  brimstone,  the 
hissing  steam,  throbbing  waters  and 
underground  roaring  and  trembling,  are 
peculiarly  diabolical  Indians  regard 
them  with  wildest  terror,  and  can  not 
be  persuaded  to  approach  them;  and 
some  white  visitors  never  dare  to  enter 
the  cafion.  They  are  among  the  most 
curious  and  wonderful  of  the  many 
curiosities  and  wonders  of  the  Pacific 
coast 

No  other  region  of  equal  area  can 
boast  half  the  natural  beauties  and  mar- 
vels of  California.  Toeemite,  the  Sier- 
ras, Mount  Shasta,  the  Big  Trees,  the 
Geysers,  and  Lake  Tahoe — brighest  gem 
in  her  mountain  coronet — are  all  worthy 
of  note  among  the  most  impressive  fea- 
tures of  the  visible  universe.  Already 
they  are  sought  annually  by  hundreds 
of  foreigners ;  and  -the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  make  them  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  world. 
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THE  DEAD  LETTER. 

PABT  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  TRAIL. 

I NEED  not  dwell  at  much  length  upon 
our  visit  to  San  Francisco,  since  notliing 
important  to  tlie  success  of  our  enterprise 
came  of  it.  From  the  hour  we  entered 
the  Golden  Gate  until  we<leparted  through 
it,  I  was  restless  with  a  solicitude  which 


made  me  nervous  and  sleepless,  destroyed 
my  appetite,  and  blinded  me  to  half  the 
novelties  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  un- 
paralleled growth  and  hybrid  civilization. 
I  gave  the  most  of  my  time  to  two  objects 
—looking,  by  night,  into  all  the  bad,  popu- 
lar, or  out-of-the-way  dens,,  haunts,  sa- 
loons, theaters  and  hotels,  scanning  every 
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one  of  the  thoueands  of  strange  faces,  for 
that  one  smister  countenance,  which  I  felt 
that  I  should  khow  at  a  glance— and  in 
the  endeavor  to  identify  the  man  who  had 
disposed  of  the  Park  Bank  bill  to  the  Ex- 
press Company. 

I  was  rewarded,  for  days  of  research, 
by  ascertaining,  finally,  and  beyond  doubt, 
that  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  a 
Spaniard,  still  residing  in  the  city,  had  of- 
fered the  bill  to  be  discounted  at  the  time 
it  had  been  accepted  by  the  company.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Spanish  gen- 
Ueman^  and,  with  a  delicacy  of  address 
upon  which  I  flattered  myself,  I  managed 
to  learn,  without  being  too  impertinent, 
that  he  had  obliged  a  fellow-passenger, 
two  years  previously,  who  was  getting  off 
at  Acapulco,  and  who  desired  gold  for  his 
paper  money,  with  the  specie,  and  had 
taken  of  him  some  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  of  Kew  York  currency,  which 
he  had  disposed  of  to  the  Express  Com- 
pany. 

Burton  was  right,  then  I  My  heart 
leaped  to  my  throat  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned  Acapulco.  From  that  moment 
I  felt  less  fear  of  foilurc,  but  more,  if  pos- 
sible, intense  curiosity  and  anxiety. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  proceed  to 
Sacramento  in  search  of  the  haunting  fiice 
which  was  forever  gliding  before  my 
mind*s  eye;  but  after  this  revelation,  I 
gladly  yielded  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Bur- 
ton would  find  the  face  before  I  did ;  and 
in  ti^e  relief  conse(][uent  upon  this  hope, 
I  began  to  give  more  heed  to  his  injunc- 
tion to  do  my  part  of  the  duty  by  taking 
good  care  of  hil  child. 

Lenore  was  in  rising  health  and  spirits, 
and  when  I  began  to  exert  myself  to  help 
her  pass  away  the  time,  she  grew  very 
happy.  The  confiding  dependence  of 
childhood  is  its  most  affecting  trait  It 
was  enough  for  her  that  her  father  had 
given  her  to  me  for  the  present;  she  felt 
safe  and  Joyous,  and  made  all  those  little 
demands  upon  my  attention  which  a  sis- 
ter asks  of  an  older  brother.  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  she  was  nearly  thirteen 
years  of  age,  she  remained  so  small  and 
slender,  and  was  so  mnocently  childlike 
Vol.  IL— 8. 


in  her  manners  and  feelings.  Her  attend- 
ant was  one  of  those  active  women  who 
like  nothing  so  much  as  plenty  of  busi- 
ness-responsibility;  the  trip,  to  her,  was 
full  of  the  kind  of  excitement  she  pre- 
ferred; the  entire  charge  of  the  little 
maiden  intrusted  to  her  care,  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  accidents  that  ever  hap- 
pened  to  her ;  I  believe  she  rejoiced  daily 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burton,  simply  be- 
cause it  added  to  the  importance  of  her 
duties. 

But  I  was  glad  when  the  fortnight's 
long  delay  was  over,  and  we  were  re-em- 
barked upon  our  Journey.  My  mind 
lived  in  advance  of  the  hour,  dwelling 
upon  the  moment  when  I  should  either 
see,  awaiting  us  on  the  dock,  where  he 
had  promised  to  meet  us,  at  the  isthmus, 
the  familiar  form  of  the  good  genius  of 
our  party,  or— that  blank  which  would 
announce  tidings  of  &tal  evil. 

"We  glided  prosperously  over  the  round- 
ed swells  of  the  Padfic,  Uirough  sunshiny 
days  and  nights  of  brilliant  moonlight 
Through  the  soft  evenings,  Lenore,  well 
wrapped  in  shawls  and  hood  by  her  faith- 
ful wom&n,  remained  with  me  upon  deck, 
sometimes  until  quite  late,  singing,  one 
after  another,  those  delicious  melodies 
never  more  subtly,  understandingly  ren- 
dered, than  by  this  small  spirit  of  song. 
Rapt  crowds  would  gather,  at  respectful 
distances,  to  listen ;  but  she  sung  for  my 
sake,  and  for  the  music's,  unheeding  who 
came  or  went  Sometimes,  even  now,  I 
wake  at  night  fh>m  a  dream  of  that  voy- 
age, with  the  long  wake  of  glittering  ^- 
ver  following  the  ship,  as  if  a  million 
Peris,  in  their  boats  of  pearl,  were  sailing 
after  us,  drawn  on  by  the  enchantment 
of  the  pure  voice  which  rose  and  fell  be- 
tween the  stars  and  sea. 

The  last  twenty-four  hours  before  reach- 
ing the  isthmus  witnessed  a  change  in  the 
long  stretch  of  brilliant  weather  common 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  Torrents  of 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  continued  hour 
after  hour,  shutting  us  in  the  cabin,  and 
surrounding  us  with  a  gray  wall,, which 
was  as  if  some  solid  world  had  closed  us 
in,  and  we  were  nevermore  to  see  blue 
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sky,  thin  air,  or  the  sharp  rajB  of  the 
San. 

Lenore,  wearied  of  the  monotony,  at 
last  fell  asleep  on  one  of  the  sofiis;  and  I 
was  glad  to  have  her  quiet,  for  she  had 
been  restless  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
father  early  the  next  mommg.  It  was  ex- 
pected the  steamer  would  reach  her  dock 
some  time  after  midnight  As  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  evening  wore  on,  I  grew 
so  impatient  as  to  feel  suffocated  by  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  ship,  and  the  dose, 
gray  tent  of  clouds.  Lenore  went  early 
to  her  state-room.  I  then  borrowed  a 
waterproof  cloak  firom  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  vessel,  and  walked  the  decks  the 
whole  night,  in  the  driying  rain,  for  I 
could  not  breathe  in  my  little  room.  It 
was  so  possible,  so  probable,  that  harm 
had  befallen  the  solitary  detective,  setting 
forth,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  up- 
on his  dangerous  errand,  that  I  blamed 
myself  bitterly  for  yielding  to  his  fishes, 
and  allowing  him  to  remain  alone  at  Acar 
pulco.  In  order  to  comfort  myself  I  re- 
called his  ability  to  cope  with  danger—his 
physical  strength^  his  unshaken  coolness 
of  nerve  and  mind,  his  calmness  of  pur- 
pose and  indomitable  will,  before  which 
the  wills  of  other  men  were  broken  like 
reeds  by  a  strong  wind.  The  incessant 
rain  recalled  two  other  memorable  nights 
to  me ;  and  the  association  did  not  serve 
to  make  me  more  cheerful.  There  was 
no  wind  whatever,  with  the  rain;  the 
captain  assured  me,  after  I  had  asked  him 
often  enough  to  vex  a  less  question-inured 
officer,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  we 
were  "all  right" — ^"'not  a  half-hour  after 
time  " — would  arrive  at  the  isthmus  at 
two  o'clock,  A.  iL,  precisely,  and  I  might 
go  to  bed  in  peace,  and  be  ready  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning." 

I  had  no  idea  of  going  to  bed.  The 
passengers  ware  not  to  be  disturbed  until 
daylight ;  but  I  was  too  anxious  to  Uiink 
of  sleep;  I  said  to  myself  that  if  Mr. 
Burton  was  as  impatient  as  myself;  he 
would,  despite  the  storm  and  the  late 
hour,  be  upon  the  dock  awaiting  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  if  so,  he  should  not  find  me 
•lumbering.  As  we  neared  our  landing. 
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I  crowded  in  among  the  sailors  at  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  boat,  and  strained  my 
eyes  through  the  gloom  id  the  little  twinkle 
of  light  given  out  by  the  lamps  along  the 
quay.  As  usual,  there  was  considerable 
stir  and  noise,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  shouts  from  the  ship  and  shore, 
and  a  bustle  of  ropes  and  swearing  of  sail- 
ors. The  passengers  generally,  were  snug 
in  their  berths,  where  they  remained  un- 
til morning.  In  a  few  moments  the  ropes 
were  cast  ashore  and  we  were  moored  at 
our  dock.  I  leaned  over  the  gunwale  and 
peered  through  the  mist;  the  rain  had 
kindly  ceased  descending,  for  the  time ; 
various  lamps  and  lanterns  glimmered 
along  the  wharf^  where  some  persons 
were  busy  about  their  work,  pertaining  to 
the  arrival  of  the  ship ;  but  I  looked  in 
vain  for  Mr.  Burton. 

Disappointed,  despondent,  I  still  reoon- 
noitered  the  various  groups,  wjien  sud- 
denly a  loud,  cheery  voice  called  out: 

«  Richard,  halloo  I" 

I  experienced  a  welcome  revulsion  of 
feeling  as  these  pleasant  tones  startled  me 
to  the  consciousness  that  Mr.  Burton  had 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  lamp-post, 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and 
was  now  almost  within  shaking-hands 
distance.  I  could  have  laughed  or  cried, 
whichever  happened,  as  I  recognized  the 
familiar  voice  and  fonn.  Presently  he 
was  on  the  vesseL  The  squeeze^I  gave 
his  hand,  when  we  met,  must  have  been 
severe,  for  be  winced  under  it.  I  scarcely 
needed  to  say—"  Tou  have  been  success- 
ful P'  or  he  to  answer;  there  was  a  light 
on  his  face  which  assured  me  that  at  least 
he  had  not  entirely  fkiled.  * 

"  I  have  much,  much,  to  tell  you,  Rich- 
ard.  But  first  about  my  darling— is  she 
well— happy  f 

"  Both.  We  have  not  had  an  accident 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  Lenore,  she 
has  improved  so  rapidly.  My  heart  feels 
a  thousand  pounds  lighter  than  it  did  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  afiraid  you  had  not  got 
away  firom  Acapul^." 
"  You  do  look  pfde,  that's  a  fentAf  Rich- 
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aid— as  if  yoa  had  not  slept  for  a  week. 
Let  yonr  mind  rest  in  quiet,  my  friend. 
AU  w  righi.  The  trip  has  not  been  wasted. 
Now  let  God  give  us  favoring  breezes 
home^  and  two  years  of  honest  effort  shall 
be  rewarded.  Justice  shall  be  done.  The 
wicked  in  high  places  shall  be  brought 
low." 

He  always  spoke  as  if  impressed  with 
an  almost  solemn  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility in  bringing  the  iniquities  of  the  fa- 
vored rich  to  light ;  and  on  this  occasion 
his  expression  was  unusually  earnest 

Where  is  my  Utde girl?  What  is  the 
number  of  her  state-room  ?  I  would  like 
to  steal  a  kiss  before  she  wakes ;  but  I 
suppose  that  careftd  Marie  has  the  door 
bolted  and  barred;  so  I  will  not  disturb 
theuL  It  is  three  whole  hours  to  daylight 
yet.  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  stoiy  of  my 
adventures  in  that  time,  and  I  suppose 
you  have  a  right  to  hear  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspelise. 
Ck>me  into  the  cabin.*' 

We  found  a  quiet  comer,  where,  in  the 
**  wee  sma'  hours  "  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
cabin-lamps,  now  nearly  out,  I  listened, 
it  is  needless  to  say  with  what  painftil  in- 
terest, to  the  account  of  Mr.  Burton's  visit 
in  Mexico.  I  will  give  the  history  here, 
as  he  gave  it,  with  the  same  reservations 
which,  it  was  evident,  lie  still  made  in 
talking  with  me. 

These  reservations— which  I  could  not 
fidl  to  perceive  he  had  frequently  made, 
since  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  had  at 
times  excited  my  indignation — puzzled 
and  annoyed  me ;  but  there  was  soon  to 
come  a  time  when  I  understood  and  ap- 
preciated them. 

On  that  day  of  our  outward  voyage, 
when  the  ship  was  detained  to  land  a  por^ 
tion  of  her  passengers  at  Acapulco,  Mr. 
Burton,  restless  at  the  delay,  was  Waning 
over  the  deck-rails,  thrumming  impatient- 
ly with  his  fingers,  when  his  attention  be- 
came gradually  absorbed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  a  group  of  Mexicans  at  his  el- 
bow, several  of  whom  were  of  tile  party 
about  to  land.  The^spoke  the  corrupted 
^Mnish  of  their  oountiy ;  but  the  listener 


understood  it  well  enough  to  comprehend 
the  most  of  what  was  said. 

One  of  their  number  was  describhig  a 
scene  which  occurred  upon  his  landing  at 
this  same  port  some  two  years  previous. 
The  ship,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  met 
with  an  accident,  and  put  into  Acapulco 
for  repairs.  The  passengers,  knowhig 
that  the  steamer  would  not  sail  under 
twenty-four  hours,  the  most  of  them  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  delay  by  going  on 
shore.  A  number  of  rough  New  York- 
ers, going  out  to  thg  mines,  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  natives,  during 
which  knives,  pistols,  etc.,  were  freely 
used.  A  gentleman,  named  Don  Miguel, 
the  owner  of  a  large  and  valuable  Jiacienda 
which  lay  about  thirty  miles  from  Aca- 
pulco, and  who  had  Just  landed  from  the 
steamer,  attempted,  imprudently,  to  inter- 
fere, not  wishing  his  countrymen  to  be  so 
touchy  with  thehr  visitors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  good  intentions  by  receiv- 
ing a  severe  stab  in  the  side  fitnn  some 
one  of  the  combatants.  He  bled  proihse- 
ly,  and  would  soon  have  become  exhaust- 
ed,  had  his  wound  not  been  immediately 
and  well  dressed  by  a  young  American, 
one  of  the  New  York  passengers,  who 
had  landed  to  see  the  sights,  and  was 
standing  idly  to  one  side,  viewing  the 
nMlM,  at  the  time  Don  Miguel  was  injured. 
The  Don,  exceedingly  grsteftil  for  the 
timely  attention,  conceived  a  warm  liking 
for  the  young  man,  whose  "Yankee" 
quickness  and  readiness  had  already  at- 
tracted his  attention  while  on  board  the 
steamer.  Having  given  such  proof  of  his 
fitness  for  the  place  as  he  had  done  by 
dressing  the  Don's  wound,  that  gentie- 
man,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  thtee 
hours  in  which  the  young  stranger  re- 
mained in  attendance  upon  him,  offered 
him  the  situation  of  physician  upon  his 
immense  estates,  with  the  i^ain  promise 
that  he  should  receive  benefits  much 
more  important  than  his  salary.  This 
offer,  after  a  short  hesitation,  was  accept- 
ed by  the  doctor,  who  stated  that  he  was 
out  in  search  of  his  fortune,  and  it  made 
no  difl^rence  to  him  where  he  found  it, 
whether  in  Mexico  or  Califomia,  only  that 
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be  should  be  assured  of  doing  well.  This 
Don  Miguel,  in  bis  sudden  friendship, 
was  prompt  to  promise.  The  Don,  be- 
sides vast  grazing  farms,  bad  extensire 
interests  in  the  silver  mines,  which  bor- 
dered upon  his  TuKienda.  Doctor  Seltzer 
was  deeply  interested  in  an  account  of 
these,  and  returned  to  the  ship  for  his 
baggage,  bidding  his  fellow  -  passengers 
good-bj,  in  excellent  spirits.  And  well 
he  might  consider  himself  fortunate," 
went  on  the  narrator,  "  for  there  are  none 
of  us  who  do  not, feel  honored  by  the 
friendship  of  Don  Miguel,  who  is  as  hon- 
orable as  he  is  wealthy.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  came  to  place 
such  confidence  in  the  *  Yankee  ''doctor, 
who  had  to  me  the  air  of  an  adventurer ; 
but  he  took  him  to  his  home,  made  him  a 
member  of  his  fkmily,  and  before  I  left 
Acapulco,  I  heard  that  Don  Miguel  had 
given  him  for  a  wife  his  only  daughter, 
Inez,  a  beautifhl  girl,  who  could  have  had 
her  choice  of  the  proudest  young  bloods 
in  this  region.'* 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  interest 
Mr.  Burton  listened  to  the  story  thus  un- 
consciously revealed  by  the  chatty  Mexi- 
can. He  at  once,  as  by  prescience,  saw 
his  man  in  this  fortunate  Dr.  Seltzer,  who 
had  registered  his  name  Mr.,  not  Dr.,  on 
the  passenger-list,  and  which  name  was 
among  those  whom  the  detective  had  se- 
lected as  suspicious. 

(I  interrupted  my  friend's  narrative  here 
to  explain  the  matter  of  the  bank-notes 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  specie  with 
a  passenger,  but  found  that  Mr.  Burton 
already  knew  all  about  them.) 

Edging  gradually  into  the  conversation, 
Mr.  Burton,  with  his  tact  and  experience, 
was  not  long  in  drawing  from  the  group 
a  description  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  Dr.  Seltzer,  along  with  all  the  facts  and 
conjectures  relating  to  his  history  since 
his  connection  with  Don  Miguel.  Every 
thing  he  heard  made  ^  assurance  doubly 
sure ;"  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
deciding  upon  the  course  to  pursue  under 
this  unexi)ected  doubling  of  the  chase. 
To  get  off  at  Acapulco  was  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  what  to  do  with  the  remainder 
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of  his  party  he  could  not  at  first  deter- 
mine. He  knew  that  I  would  be  eager  tx> 
accompany  him;  yet  he  feared  that,  in 
some  way,  should  we  all  land  and  take 
rooms  at  any  of  tlie  hotels,  the  wily  Doc- 
tor Seltzer,  doubtless  always  on  the  alert, 
might  perceive  some  cause  for  alarm,  and 
secure  safety  by  fiight  To  go  alone,  un- 
der an  assumed  name,  In  the  character 
of  a  scientific  explorer  of  mines,  seemed 
to  him  the  surest  and  most  discreet 
method  of  nearlng  the  game;  and  to  this 
resolve  he  had  come  before  he  sought  us 
out  to  announce  his  sudden  intention  of 
stopping  at  Acapulco,  while  leaving  us  to 
pursue  our  voyage  without  Imn. 


CHAPTER  VL 

AT  LAST— AT  LAST. 

As  our  ship  steered  away  out  into  the 
open  sea,  Mr.  Burton  walked  up  into  the 
ruinous  old  Spanish  town,  and  stopped  at 
the  hotel,  In  whose  breezy  corridor  he 
found  several  of  his  traveling  companions, 
who  had  preceded  him.  These  persons 
had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  his  de- 
sertion of  the  rest  of  bis  party  for  a  visit 
to  their  decayed  city ;  but  when  he  ex- 
pUdned  to  them  his  desire  of  visiting  some 
of  their  deserted  mines,  and  examining 
the  character  of  the  mountainous  region, 
a  little  back,  before  proceeding  to  similar 
investigations  in  Califomia,  their  wonder 
gave  place  to  the  habitual  indolence  of 
temperaments  hardly  active  enough  even 
for  curiosity.  There  were  two  or  three 
persons  from  the  United  States  stepping 
at  the  hotel,  who  quickly  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, eager  for  news  direct  from 
home,  and  while  he  conversed  witli  these 
the  four  o'clock  dinner  was  announced. 
He  sipped  his  chooolate  leisurely,  after  the 
dessert,  chatting  at  ease  with  liis  new 
friends ;  and  upon  expressing  a  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  old  town,  one  of  them 
offered  to  accompany  him  upon  a  walk. 
They  strolled  out  among  cool  palm 
groves,  and  back  through  the  dilapidated 
streets,  made  plctij^esque  by  some  pro- 
cessions of  Catholics,  winding  throu^  the 
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twilight  with  their  torches,  until  the  moon 
arose  and  glimmered  on  the  restleas 
ocean. 

Most  persons,  on  buriness  similar  to 
Mr.  Burton's,  would  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  American  consul  for  his  assistance ; 
but  he  felt  himself  ililly  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  desired  no  aid  in  the  en- 
terprise which  he  was  about  to  prosecute. 
Therefore  he  refhsed  the  inyitation  of  his 
companion  to  call  upon  the  consul ;  and 
finally  returned  to  his  hotel,  to  sit  awhile 
in  the  open,  moonlit  corridor,  before  re- 
tiring to  his  room,  where  he  lay  long 
awake,  pondering  upon  the  steps  to  be 
taken  next  day,  and  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  open  doors  and  windows,  which 
were  the  order  of  the  establishment 

He  was  awakened  from  his  first  slum- 
ber by  the  cold  nose  of  a  dog  rubbed  in 
his  face,  and  from  Ids  second  by  a  lizard 
creeping  over  him ;  but  not  being  a  ner- 
vous man,  he  contrived  to  sleep  soundly 
at  last  He  was  served,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  apartment, 
and  before  the  late  breakf&st  was  ready, 
he  had  been  abroad  and  concluded  his 
arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the  estates  of 
Don  MigueL  Everybody  knew  that  gen- 
tleman by  reputation;  and  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  the  services  of  two 
half-naked,  lazy-looking  native  Indians, 
to  act  as  guides,  who,  with  three  forlorn 
mules,  destined  to  carry  the  party,  were 
at  the  door  when  he  finished  his  morning 
repast  He  was  warned  to  go  well-armed, 
as,  though  the  route  to  Don  Miguel's  was 
an  old  one,  often  traveled,  there  was 
always  more  or  less  danger  in  that 
country.  A  pistol  or  two  would  not  be 
out  of  place,  if  only  to  keep  his  shiftless 
guides  in  order.  Mr.  Burton  thanked  his 
advisers,  told  them  he  feared  nothing, 
and  set  out  upon  his  long,  hot  and  tedious 
ride  —  thirty  miles  on  muleback,  under  a 
southern  sun,  being  something  more  of  a 
task  than  he  had  ever  known  a  Journey 
of  that  length  to  be  liitherto.  At  noon 
he  took  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
miserable  inn  by  the  wayside,  and  a  din- 
ner of  Med  tortillas,  rendered  tolerable  by 
a  dessert  of  limes,  bananas  and  orangea 


With  a  supply  of  this  cooling  firuit  in  his 
pockets,  he  braved  the  afternoon  sun,  de- 
termined to  reach  the  Jiaeienda  before 
dark.  As  he  neared  his  destination,  the 
character  of  the  country  changed.  The 
broad  road,  cut  through  groves  of  palm, 
and  fields  of  com,  with  orchards  of  figs 
and  peaches,  grew  more  narrow  and  un- 
even, and  the  surface  of  the  ground  more 
broken.  Before  him  loomed  up  hills, 
growing  higher  as  they  retreated,  some 
of  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  more  remote 
seeming  to  glisten  with  snow.  A  cool, 
refk^hing  air  swept  down  fh>m  them; 
the  scenery,  although  wilder,  was  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Wea- 
ried as  he  was  with  the  conduct  of  a  mule 
which  was  no  disgrace  to  the  reputation 
of  its  species,  Mr.  Burton  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  scene  which  opened  before 
him,  as  he  approached  the  Tuidenda  of 
Don  Miguel.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
mountain,  first  of  the  brotherhood  which 
overtopped  it,  and  stood  looking  over  its 
shoulder.  Rich  plains,  some  of  them 
highly  cultivated,  and  others  covered  with 
the  grazing  herds  of  a  thousand  cattle,  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  heavily 
timbered,  and  down  which  leaped  a  spark- 
ling cascade,  not  morebeautiftil  to  the  eye 
than  promising  of  freshness  to  the  pas- 
tures below,  and  of  "  water-privileges  "  to 
the  mines  understood  to  lay  somewhere 
in  the  canons  of  the  mountain. 

Before  entering  upon  the  estates  which 
he  had  now  reached,  Mr.  Burton  secured 
a  night's  lodging  for  his  peon$^  at  a  hovel 
by  the  roadside,  and  having  abundantly 
rewarded  them,  dismissed  them  from  his 
service,  riding  forward  alone  along  the 
private  carriage-way,  which,  through 
groves  of  flowering  trees  and  fragrant 
peach-orchards,  led  up  to  the  long,  low, 
spacious  mansion  of  Don  Miguel. 

By  the  servant  who  came  forth  to  re- 
ceive him  he  was  informed  that  the  master 
of  the  place  i^as  at  home,  and  was  soon 
shown  into  his  presence,  In  the  cool,  tUe- 
floored  sitting  room,  in  which  he  was 
lounging,  waiting  for  the  supper-hour. 

Mr.  Burton's  powers  of  pleashig  were 
too  great,  and  his  refinement  too  real,  for 
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him  to  fail  in  making  the  impression  he 
desired  upon  the.  gentleman  into  whose 
house  he  had  intruded  himself.  The  cold 
courtesy  with  which  he  was  at  first  re- 
ceived soon  took  a  tinge  of  warmth,  and 
it  was  with  sincere  cordiality  that  Don 
Miguel  offered  him  the  hospitalities  of  his 
home,  and  ftill  .liberty  to  make  all  the  re- 
searches he  might  desire  upon  his  estate. 
The  habitual  dislike  of  the  Spaniard  for 
los  Yankees,"  seemed  quite  overcome  in 
the  case  of  Don  Miguel,  by  his  friendship 
for  his  son-in-law,  of  whom  he  soon  spoke, 
anticipating  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
Dr.  Beltzer  to  meet  a  gentleman  so  re- 
cently from  his  old  home,  New  York. 
On  this  account  he  made  the  stranger 
doubly  welcome.  Mr.  Burton  was  inter- 
ested in  his  host,  and  liked  him,  perceiv- 
ing him  to  be  intelligent,  generous  and 
enthusiastic ;  his  heart  rebuked  him  when 
he  thought  of  the  mission  upon  which  he 
had  come  into  this  little  retired  Paradise, 
so  remote  from  the  world  and  so  lovely  in 
itself  that  it  did  seem  as  if  evil  ought  to 
have  foigotten  it. 

The  two  had  conversed  nearly  an  hour 
when  Don  Miguel  said : 

**  It  is  now  our  supper-hour.  Allow  a 
servant  to  show  you  to  your  apartment, 
where  we  will  give  you  time  to  at  least 
bathe  your  face  and  hands  after  your 
weary  ride.  I  was  so  entertained  by  the 
news  you  bring  me  from  the  States  that  I 
have  neglected  your  comfort  Dr.  Seltzer 
went  up  on  the  mountain,  to-day,  to  look 
after  our  mining  interests  a  little,  but  I 
expect  his  return  every  moment  He  will 
be  charmed  to  meet*a  countryman." 

This  last  assertion  Mr.  Burton  doubted, 
for  he  knew  that  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
conscience  stung  the  possessor  into  a  rest- 
lesmess  which  made  any  unexpected  event 
a  matter  of  suspicion.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  him  in  the  large,  airy  chamber  into 
which  he  was  ushered,  he  sunk,  for  a  few 
moments,  into  a  chair,  and  something  like 
a  tremor  shook  his  usually  steady  nerves. 
He  stood  so  dose  upon  the  probable  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  he  had  kept 
in  view  for  two  years,  that,  for  an  instant, 
excitement  overcame  him.  He  soon  ral- 
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lied,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  peon  came  again  to  an- 
nounce supper,  he  had  toned  up  his  cour- 
age with  a  plentifril  dash  of  cold  water, 
and  was  never  more  his  own  peculiar  self 
than  when  he  set  foot  in  the  supper-room. 
A  glance  told  him  that  the  absent  mem- 
ber of  the  fiimily  had  not  yet  returned; 
only  two  persons  were  present,  his  host, 
and  the  b«iutif\il  woman  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Seltzer.  The 
three  sat  down  to  the  table,  which  was 
covered  with  an  elegant  repast,  the  first 
dish  of  which  was  a  fine-flavored  roast 
wild-turkey. 

There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  porce- 
lain and  silver-ware;  it  did  not  take  five 
seconds  for  the  guest  to  decide  that  the 
quondam  druggist  of  Blankville—if  this 
were  indeed  the  person,  as  he  assumed 
with  such  certainty— had  gotten  himself 
into  enviable  quarters. 

As  his  penetrating  glance  rested  on  the 
exquisite  face  which  confronted  him 
across  the  **  pale  specter  of  the  salt,"  he 
kept  asking  himself,  with  inward  an- 
guish, why  it  was  that  he  had  not  cir- 
cumvented this  adventurer  sooner,  before 
the  young,  g^lish  creature  he  saw  before 
him  had  involved  her  &te  with  that  of 
the  guilty. 

Beautiifhl  as  our  dreamiest  fancies  of 
Spanish  women  she  was,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Burton,  and  he  was  no  en- 
thusiast He  saw  that  she  was  as  uneasy 
as  a  bird  which  misses  its  mate,  her  black 
eyes  constantly  wandering  to  the  door, 
and  her  ear  bo  pre-occupied  with  listen- 
ing for  the  expected  step  as  scarcely  to 
take  not^of  the  remarks  made  to  her  by 
the  stranger.  Once  she  asked  him,  with 
mucli  interest,  if  he  had  known  Dr.  Selt- 
zer in  New  York,  but  upon  his  answer- 
ing in  the  negative,  he  could  guess  that 
he  had  fallen  in  her  esteem,  for  she  im- 
mediately withdrew  her  attention  from 
him. 

The  senses  of  th^  guest  were  all  keenly 
on  the  alert ;  but  it  was  by  the  sudden 
fire  which  leaped  and  melted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Donna  and  tho  rich  color  which 
shot  into  her  hitherto  olive  cheek,  that  he 
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'  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  her  hus- 
band She  had  heard  the  rapid  gallop  of 
his  horse  a&r  off;  and  now  sat,  mute  and 
expectant,  until  he  should  arriye  at  the 
gate,  cross  the  veranda  and  enter  the 
room.  In  three  minutes  he  stood  in  the 
supperroom.  The  visitor  met  him  just 
in  the  manner  he  would  have  most  de- 
sired—when the  man  was  entirely  un- 
warned of  company,  and  had  no  chance, 
to  put  on  a  mask.  Outwardly  Mr.  Burton 
was  serene  as  a  summer  day,  but  hiwiirdly 
his  teeth  were  set  upon  each  other  to 
keep  his  tongue  from  crying  out — This 

When  Dr.  Seltzer  first  perceived  a 
stranger  in  the  room,  and  heard  his  father- 
in-law  say : 

**  A  countryman  of  yours,  from  New 
York,  doctor,*'— 

Hie  slight  start  of  surprise  would,  to 
most  persons,  have  appeared  no  more 
than  natural ;  but  the  person  whose  cour- 
teous eye  met  his,  saw  in  it  the  first  im- 
pulse of  an  ever-ready  apprehension— an 
alarm,  covered  instantly  by  a  false  warmth 
of  manner  which  caused  him  to  greet  the 
stranger  with  extreme  friendlmess. 

The  new-comer  retired  for  a  moment 
to  his  room  to  prepare  for  the  meal ;  upon 
his  taking  his  place  at  table,  hot  dishes 
were  brought  in ;  the  Donna  seemed  also 
to  have  recovered  her  appetite,  which  had 
been  spoiled  by  his  absence ;  a  gay  and 
social  hour  followed. 

Doctor  Seltzer  might  have  been  good- 
looking  had  his  eyes  not  possessed  the 
shifting,  uncertain  glance  that  plays  be- 
fore a  soul  which  dares  not  frankly  meet  its 
fellows,  and  had  not  an  evil  expression  pre- 
dominated on  his  features.  His  face  was 
<xie  which  would  have  been  distrusted  in 
any  intelligent  company  of  our  own  peo- 
ple; but  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  he 
was  now  associated,  were  so  accustomed 
to  treacheiy  and  untruth  among  their 
race,  and  so  &miliar  with  kindred  features 
and  subtle  black  eyes,  that  he,  doubtless, 
had  never  impressed  them  un&vorably. 
A  Spaniard  he  was  at  heart,  and  he  had 
found,  in  his  present  life,  a  congenial 
sphere.  Not  that  all  Spaniards  are  neces- 


sarily murderers— but  their  code  of  right 
and  wrong  is  different  from  ours.  Don 
Miguel  was  an  excellent  gentleman,  hon- 
orable, to  an  unusual  degree,  for  a  Mexi- 
can, real  and  sanguine  in  his  feelings,  and 
thoroughly  deceived  as  to  the  character 
\ad  acquirements  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  had  confided  so  much.  It  was  the  bit- 
ter flavor  in  the  cup  of  his  assured  triumph 
that  Mr.  j^nrton,  in  bringing  the  villain 
to  bay,  ioMBi  shock  this  amiable  host, 
and  ruin  the  happiness  of  his  innocent 
child. 

After  supper,  they  sat  on  the  veranda  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  half-tilled  moon 
sunk  down  behind  the  groves  of  fragrant 
trees ;  the  stars  burned  in  the  sky,  large, 
and,  to  a  Northern  eye,  pretematurally 
bright;  the  wind  was  luscious  with 
warmth  and  sweetness ;  and  the  beautiflil 
woman,  whose  soft  eyes  dwelt  ever  on  the 
face  of  her  husband,  looked  yet  more 
lovely  in  the  clear  moonlight  (Through 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  stoiy,  my  friend 
dwelt  a  little  on  these  details,  because  he 
observed  them  at  the  time,  and  they 
became  a  part  of  the  narrative  in  his 
mind.) 

The  conversation  w*  principally  upon 
mining.  Mr.  Burton  had  sufficient  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  make  it  apparent  that 
his  exploring  expedition  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  that  knowledge.  Be- 
fore they  separated  for  the  night.  Dr. 
Seltzer  had  promised  to  escort  him,  on 
the  following  day,  over  all  the  mountain- 
ous portion  of  the  ranch. 

The  visitor  retired  early,  being  &tigued 
with  his  journey ;  but  he  did  not  sleep  as 
quietly  as  usual.  He  was  disturbed  by 
the  onerous  duty  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  Visions  of  the  face  of  the  Donna, 
pale  with  grief  and  reproach,  and  of  the 
interview  which  he  had  resolved  upon 
with  the  murderer,  alone  on  the  mountain- 
side, when,  by  the  force  of  will,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  accusation,  he  expected 
to  wring  fh>m  him  the  desired  confession 
—kept  him  long  awake.  Once  he  half- 
rose  in  his  bed ;  for,  lying  in  that  feverish 
condition  when  aU  the  senses  are  cxalt#|^ 
he  heard,  or  femcied  he  heard,  the  handle 
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of  the  door  turned,  and  a  person  step 
silently  into  the  apartment  Knowing  the 
thievish  propensities  of  the  Spanish  ser- 
vants, he  had  no  doubt  but  one  of  these 
had  entered  for  purposes  of  robbery;  he 
therefore  remained  quiet,  but  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  intruder  should  he  detect 
him  approaching  the  bed.  The  room  was 
entirely  dark,  the  moon  having  set  some« 
time  before.  Whethir  he  nj  iili'  sl^iqc 
sound  when  rising  on  <  oncli*  or  whe- 
ther the  visitor  gave  up  Lis  |))tt  pi>^<'  at 
the  last  moment,  he  oomld  mily  <  M[1i'X^ 
ture;  after  some  mcm/eot;i  of  ab^k>1nte 
^ence  he  heard  the  dgordrnvn  ac^iHy  lo- 
gether  again,  and  waat  Duitlo|&||^  being 
alone.  Soon  after  thiet.^e  diog|HShikti3ep, 
and  awoke  in  the  davrn  td  fi^  w  imrse 
and  garments  undistuirbad .  He  was  s\ \  i n- 
moned  to  an  early  brf^kfu^t,  v,'h\i  \i  was 
partaken  of  by  the  Uva  cxcijr'^i<qnsts 
alone;  his  companion  wks,  if  po^MMe, 
more  social  and  f^ien^ly  iLan  ^Kfi  thr  }>re- 
vious  evening.  It  was  yet  hardly  sunrise 
when  they  arose  firom  the  table  to  mount 
the  horses  which  awaited  them  at  the 
door.  A  basket  of  lunch  was  attached  to 
the  pummel  of  Dr.  Seltzer's  saddle,  whose 
parting  injunc^ionito  the  servant  was  to 
have  dinner  at  four,  as  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  it  upon  their  return.  Then, 
through  a  world  of  dew,  coolness  and  per- 
fume, glittering  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  two  men  rode  off  toward  the 
mountains. 

After  following  a  good  road  some  five 
or  six  miles,  they  commenced  climbing 
the  first  of  the  series  of  hills  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  The  road  here 
was  still  tolerable;  but  when  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  immediate  regions  of  the 
mines  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  horses,  which  were  left  at  a  small 
building  belonging  to  the  ranch,  and  to 
proceed  on  foot  into  the  mountain  gorges. 

The  scenery  now  became  wild  beyond 
mere  picturesqueness— it  was  startling, 
desolate,  grand.  Traces  of  old  miues, 
once  worked,  but  now  deserted,  were 
everywhere  visible.  Finally  they  came 
to  a  new  lead,'*  which  was  being  sue- 
oessfhlly  worked  by  the  peoM  of  Don 
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Miguel.  There  were  some  forty  of  these 
laborers  at  work,  under  an  overseer.  Dr. 
Seltzer  showed  his  companion  the  recent 
improvements  which  had  been  made;  the 
machinery  which  he  himself  had  intro- 
duced, and  a  portion  of  which  he  had  in- 
vented; stating  that,  under  the  system 
which  he  had  introduced,  Don  Miguel 
was  growing  a  rich  man  faster  than  he 
Clad  previously  had  any  idea  was  posdble. 
The  mountain-stream,  spoken  of  as  being 
visible  at  a  great  distance,  glittering  from 
bight  to  bight,  was  here  made  to  do  the 
unromantic  work  of  washing  the  ore  and 
grinding  it.  The  overseer  was  called  up- 
on by  the  host  to  give  every  desirable  iia- 
formation  to  the  traveler,  and  here  a  long 
visit  was  made.  Lunch  was  partaken  of 
beneath  the  cool  shadow  of  a  ledge  of 
rock ;  and  then  Dr.  Seltzer  proposed,  if 
his  visitor  was  not  already  too  much 
fatigued,  to  take  him  higher  up,  to  a  spot 
which  he  had  discovered  only  the  day 
before,  and  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  contained  a  richer  deposit  of  sil- 
ver than  any  vein  heretofore  opened— in 
fact,  he  thought  a  fortune  la^  hidden  in 
the  wild  gorge  to  which  he  referred,  and 
he  anxiously  invited  the  scientific  obser- 
vation of  his  guest 

This  was  just  the  opportunity  for  being 
alone  with  his  man  that  Mr.  Burton  de- 
sired. It  may  seem  strange  that  he  pro- 
posed to  confront  the  murderer  with  his 
guilt  in  this  solitary  manner,  with  no  wit- 
nesses to  corroborate  any  testimony  be 
might  wring  fh)m  the  guilty ;  but  the  de- 
tective knew  enough  of  human  nature  to 
know  that  the  confronted  criminal  Ib  almost 
always  a  coward,  and  he  had  no  fear  that 
this  person,  if  guilty,  accused  of  his  false 
name  and  &lser  character,  would  refuse 
to  do  what  he  demanded  of  him.  Again, 
his  principal  object,  more  in^portant  by 
far  than  the  discovery  of  the  actual  hired 
assassin,  was  to  gain  from  the  frightened 
accomplice  a  full,  explicit  confession  of 
w?io  had  tempted  him  tothecrme — ^who  was 
the  really  most  guilty  murderer— whose 
money  had  paid  for  the  deed  which  bis 
own  dastardly  hand  had  shrunk  from. 
Strong  in  resources  which  never  yet  bad 
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failed  him,  Mr.  Barton  was  anxious  for 
the  singular  encounter  be  bad  devised. 

Learing  all  traces  of  man  behind  them, 
the  two  climbed  a  rugged  path,  and  en- 
tered a  canon,  tbrough  the  center  of 
wbich  roared  a  foaming  torrent,  and 
which  was  so  deep  and  sheltered  that 
even  at  this  noon-hour  the  path  was  cool 
and  the  sunlight  tempered.  As  they  walk- 
ed or  clambered  on,  both  men  gradually 
grew  silent  Of  what  Dr.  Seltzer  might 
be  thinking  Mr.  Burton  did  not  know — 
his  own  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  scene 
TVhich  he  was  awaiting  the  earliest  fitting 
moment  to  enact.  The  doctor,  who  should 
have  acted  as  guide,  hod,  somehow, 
chanced  to  lag  behind. 

"  Which  direction  shall  I  take  V*  asked 
Mr.  Burton,  presently. 

•*  Ascend  the  narrow  defile  to  the  right," 
called  out  his  companion,  pressing  after 
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him, "  but  be  cautious  of  your  footing. 
A  misstep  may  hurl  you  upon  the  rocks 
below.  In  three  minutes,  we  shall  be  in  a 
safe  and  beautifbl  region,  with  our  feet, 
literally,  treading  a  silver  floor." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  drew  nearer,  but 
the  path  was  too  narrow  to  allow  him  to 
take  the  advance,  and  Mr.  Burton  contin- 
ued to  lead  the  way. 

The  subtle  perceptions  of  the  detective, 
a  magnetism  which  ajnounted  almost  to 
the  marvelous,  I  have  so  frequently  refer- 
red to,  that  my  reader  will  understand 
how  it  was  that  Mr.  Burton,  thus  in  the 
van,  and  not  looking  at  all  at  his  compan- 
ion, felt  a.  curious,  prkkly  sensation  run 
along  his  nerves.  He  came  to  the  nar- 
rowest part'  of  the  dangerous  path.  An 
immense  rock  reached  up,  a  mighty  wall, 
upon  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  far  below 
the  uneven,  stony  and  brier-grown  ledge 
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aloDg  which  he  -was  picking  his  steps, 
foamed  and  roared  the  torrent,  over  rodks 
9rhich  thrust  themselves  here  and  there 
above  the  yeasty  water.  Directly  in  front 
arose  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  projec- 
tion of  the  rock  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
hight,  covered  with  tough  little  bushes, 
one  of  which  he  took  hold  of  to  draw 
himself  up  by.  ^ 
However,  instead  of  pulling  himself  up, 
as  his  action  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  about  to  do,  he  turned  and  grasped 
the  ami  of  Dr.  Seltzer.  His  movement 
was  rapid  as  lightning,  but  it  was  not 
made  a  second  too  soon.  The  arm  which 
he  held  in  a  clasp  of  steel  was  raised  to 
strike,  and  a  Spanish  dirk  was  in  the 
hand. 

A  atealthy,  murderous  light,  almost  red 
in  its  intensity,  burned  in  the  eyes  which 
now  sunk  before  his.  An  instant  the  foil- 
ed assassin  stood  surprised;  then  com- 
menced a  struggle  between  the  two  n^en. 
Dr.  Seltzer  made  desperate  efforts  to  liurl 
his  antagonist  into  the  torrent  beneath ; 
but,  though  frantic  with  rage  and  hate, 
his  violent  exertions  did  not  effect  their 
object  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Burton, 
calm  and  self-possessed,  despite  an  in- 
stant's astonishment,  pressed  his  adver- 
sary backward  ^long  the  narrow  path 
until  they  were  both  on  safe  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  grassy  plateau, 
which  they  had  lately  traversed,  where 
he  h^  him,  having  disarmed  him  of  his 
knife. 

What  had  caused  his  momentary  aston- 
ishment was  the  fact  that  Dr.  Seltzer 
knew  him  and  suspected  his  object,  which 
truth  he  instantly  comprehended,  upon 
turning  and  reading  the  murderous  eyes 
that  met  his.  Now,  as  he  held  him,  he 
remarked: 

"Another  stab  in  the  back,  George 
Thorley." 

*'Well,  and  what  did  you  come  here 
for,  you  accursed  New  York  detect- 
ive T 

I  came  to  persuade  you  to  turn  State's 
evidence." 

"What  about?"— there  was  a  slight 
change  in  the  voice,  which  told,  against 
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his  will,  that  the  adventurer  felt  re- 
lieved. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  your  written  and 
sworn  testimony  as  to  who  it  was  hire^ 
you,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
to  murder  Mr.  Moreland,  at  BlankviUe, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1857." 

"  Who  said  I  murdered  him  ?  Humph  1 
you  must  think  I'm  decidedly  simple  to 
be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  committing 
myself." 

"  We'll  not  waste  words,  Thorley.  I 
know  you,  all  your  history,  all  your  bad 
deeds— or  enough  of  them  to  hang  yoor 
I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  brought  from  the  States 
with  me.  I  could  have  brought  an  escort 
from  .^ipulco,  and  arrested  you  at  onoe, 
'  withowgiving  you  any  chance  for  ex- 
planation. But  I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  desiring  to  keep  this  matter  quiet — 
one  of  which  is  that  I  do  not  wish  any 
premature  report  to  alarm  your  accom- 
plice, man  or  woman,  whichever  it  is, 
until  I  can  put  my  hand  on  the  right  per- 
son." 

"What  makes  yon  think  that  I  did 

itr 

"  No  matter  wliat  makes  me  think  so— 
I  don't  think,  I  know.  I  have  the  instru- 
ment with  which  you  committed  the 
act,  with  your  initials  on  the  handle.  I 
have  the  letter  you  wrote  to  your  accom- 
plice, claiming  your  reward.  In  short, 
I've  proof  enough  to  convict  you  twioe 
over.  The  only  hope  you  have  of  any 
mercy  from  me  is  in  at  once  doing  all 
that  I  ask  of  you— which  is  to  give  a  full, 
written  statement,  over  your  real  name, 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
murder." 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  tie  the  rope 
around  my  own  neck." 

As  he  made  this  answer,  he  gave  a 
powerful  jerk  to  extricate  himself-  from 
the  unpleasaiU  position  to  which  he  was 
held.  Mr.  Burton  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  breast-pocket,  remarking : 

"  I  will  not  hold  you,  Thorley ;  but  just 
as  sure  as  you  make  an  attempt  to  get 
away,  I  will  shoot  you.  Supposing  yon 
succeeded  in  getting  free  from  ae— what 
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good  wonld  tbat  do  yoa  ?  Your  proepects 
here  would  be  ruined ;  for  I  should  ex- 
pose you  to  Don  Miguel.  Ton  would 
liave  to  flee  from  wife,  country  and  for- 
tune ;  all  you  would  preserve  would  be 
your  rascaily  life,  wliich  I  do  not  propose, 
at  present,  to  take.'* 

**  A  man's  life  is  his  best  possession." 

"  A  truth  you  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  before  you  took  away  the  life 
of  another.  I  can't  talk  to  such  a  scoun- 
drel as  you,  Thorley ;  I  fairly  ache  to  in- 
flict upon  you  the  punishment  you  deserve. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  whom  I  am 
interested,  that  I  give  you  this  one  chance 
of  mercy.  Here  is  paper,  pen  and  ink ; 
sit  down  on  that  stone  there,  and  write 
what  I  asked  of  you."  ^ 

What  security  do  you  ofl'er  4Ktgain8t 
the  consequences  of  criminating  myself? 
I  want  you  to  promise  I  ttiall  be  none  the 
wcwseofffor  it" 

•*  You  are  too  ftiUy  ui  my  power  to  de- 
mand promises  of  me.  Yet  this  I  will 
consent  to,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  sake 
of  others— to  let  you  gounprisoned  by 
the  warrant  I  hold  against  you,  and 
never  to  put  the  officers  of  Justice  on  your 
track.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  and 
shall  do.  I  can  not  leave  this  Paradise, 
into  which  you  have  crept  like  the  ser- 
pent, without  warning  Don  Miguel  what 
manner  of  creature  he  is  trusting  and 
ri&eltering." 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that,  Mr.  Burton !  He'll 
turn  me  off  on  the  world  agaio,  and  I 
shall  be  exposed  ft  the  same  temptations 
as  ever— and  here  I  was  leading  a  better 
life— I  was  indeed— reformed,  quite- re- 
formed and  repentant" 

^  So  reformed  and  repentant,  so  veiy  ex- 
cellent, that  you  were  only  prevented,  but 
now,  from  killing  me  and  tumbling  me 
into  this  convenient  ravine,  by  my  own 
jlEii^ce." 

j#  Bvcry  thing  was  at  stake,  you  know. 
I  was  desperate.  You  must  forgive  me. 
It  would  not  be  natural  for  me  to  submit 
to  80^  all  I  had  gained  snatched  away 
fro^ne— my  life  periled.  I  recognized 
you  within  Ave  minutes  after  sitting  down 
to  the  supper-table  last  night" 


"  I  had  no  idea  you  had  ever  seen  me," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  willing  to  hear  how  It 
was  that  this  man  knew  him,  when  he 
was  perfectly  certain  that  he  had  never 
met  Thorley  until  yesterday. 

I  Was  interested,  once,  in  a  forgery 
case  in  which  you  were  employed  to  de- 
tect the  criminals,  by  the  examination  of 
several  handwritings  which  were  given 
you.  You  accused  a  highly  respectable 
fellow -citizen,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  and  convicted  him,  too.  I, 
whom  he  had  employed  as  an  agent  in 
some  transactions,  but  who  did  not  ap- 
pear in  any  manner  in  the  case,  saw  you 
in  the  court-room  once  or  twice.  I  aed- 
derUaUy  found  out  that  you  were  a  secret 
agent  of  the  detective  police.  When  I 
saw  you  here,  plajring  the  scientific  gen- 
tleman, my  conscience  was  not  so  easy  as 
to  blind  me.  I  saw  the  game,  and  what 
was  at  stake.  I  had  the  choice  between 
my  own  safety  or  yours.  I  wasn't  so  self- 
denying  as  to  decide  in  your  favor,  and 
«>-" 

"  You  visited  my  room  last  night" 
"  Yes.  But,  on  second  thought,  I  de- 
cided that  to-day  would  give  me  the  bet- 
ter opportunity.  Had  you  waited  a  se- 
cond longer,  your  friends  would  have  had 
a  hard  time  tradng  your  faXe.  An  excuse 
to  my  father  in-law,  that  you  had  return- 
ed to  Acapulco  without  stopping,  by  a 
nearer  route,  would  have  ended  inquiry 
here."  He  set  his  teeth,  as  he  concluded, 
unable  to  conceal  how  much  he  regretted 
that  this  convenient  denouement  had  been 
interrupted.  Was  it  chance  caused  you 
to  turn  f "  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"It  was  watchfhlness.  I  thought  I 
saw  murder  in  your  eyes  once  before  to- 
day, when  I  met  them  suddenly ;  but  as  I 
believed  myself  unknown  to  you,  I  could 
hardly  credit  my  own  impression.  It 
grew  upon  me,  however,  as  we  proceeded, 
and  *  by  the  pricking  of  my  ribs,'  I  turn- 
ed in  time  to  prevent  the  compUAent  you 
were  about  to  pay  me.  But  this  is  wast- 
ing time.  Write  what  I  expect  of  you. 
I  shall  permit  no  lies.  I  can  tell  when  I 
see  one,  or  hear  one.  If  you  say  any 
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thing  which  is  not  true,  I  shall  make  you 
correct  it." 

Coerced  by  the  eye  which  never  ceased 
to  watch  his  slightest  movement,  and  by 
the  revolver  held  in  range  Of  his  breast, 
the  reluctant  doctor  took  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per and  the  fountain-pen  which  were  of- 
fered him,  sat  down  on  the  stone,  and, 
with  the  top  of  his  sombrero  for  a  desk, 
wrote  slowly  fbr  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  he  arose  and  handed  the  document, 
which  was  signed  with  his  real  name,  to 
the  detective,  who,  with  one  eye  on  his 
prisoner,  and  one  on  the  paper,  continued 
to  read  the  evidence  without  giving  his 
companion  a  chance  to  profit  by  any  re- 
laxation of  his  vigilance. 

"  You  have  told  the  truth,  for  once  in 
your  life,"  was  his  remark,  as  he  finished 
reading  the  paper.  "I  had  found  this 
out  myself,  fact  for  fact,  all  but  one  or 
two  facts  which  you  give  here ;  but  I  pre- 
ferred having  your  testimony  before  I 
brought  the  matter  before  the  proper  par- 
ties, therefore  I  came  here  after  it" — 
speaking  as  if  a  trip  to  Acapulco  were 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  commonplace 
of  things. 

**You*re  d— d  cool  about  it,"  remark- 
ed the  adventurer,  eyeing  his  adversary 
with  a  glance  of  hate,  with  which  was 
mingled  a  forced  admiration  of  a  "  sharp- 
ness" which,  had  he,  himself^  possessed 
it,  he  could  have  used  to  such  advantage. 
"  And  now,  maybe,  yotf  11  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  if  the  affiur  kicked  up  much  of 
a  row." 

"  I  can  not  talk  with  you.  I  want  you 
to  lead  the  way  back  to  our  horses,  for, 
since  lyy  business  with  you  is  finished,  I 
may  say  that  I  do  not  fency  your  com- 
pany. You  must  go  with  me  before  Don 
Miguel,  and  we  will  enlighten  him  as  to 
your  true  character,  since  with  him  to  be 
'forewarned,  may  be  forearmed.'" 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that !  I  beg  of  you  to 
spare  me,  for  my  wife's  sake— it  would 
kill  her,  she  loves  me  so  much  I"  and  the 
creature  dropped  on  his  knees. 

"  I  would,  indeed,  rather  than  blast  her 
innocent  heart  with  sucli  knowledge,  al- 
low you  still  to  play  your  part  in  that  lit- 
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tie  family;  but  I  know  that,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  contrive  to  break  the  heart 
of  that  confiding  woman,  and  it  might  be 
worse  in  the  future  than  even  now.  She 
has  yet  no  children ;  she  is  young,  and 
the  wound  may  heal.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
duty  which  I  must  perform." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  begging,  pray- 
ers, even  tears  upon  one  side,  and  relent- 
less purpose  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VH 

KOW  FOR  HOMB  AGAIN. 

Dr.  Sblt^^  and  his  scientific  friend 
returned  down  the  mountain,  reaching  the 
fiowery  carriage-way  which  led  up  to  the 
mansio^bout  four  p.  ic  ;  but  here  the 
former  suddenly  whirled  his  horse  and 
set  off  toward  Acapulco,  at  his  utmost 
speed.  Mr.  Burton  did  not  fire  at  him,  to 
stop  him ;  if  he  wished  to  mn  away  from 
the  horrible  exposure  which  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  face,  it  was  no  longer  any 
business  of  the  detective.  This  very 
fiight  would  prove  his  guilt  the  more  in- 
contestably.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  pity 
that  he  noticed  the  Donna,  coming  forth 
on  the  piazza  with  a  face  illumined  with 
expectation  of  meeting  her  husband ;  he 
replied  to  her  inquiry,  that  the  doctor  had 
gone  down  the  road  without  saying  how 
long  he  expected  to  be  gone ;  and  asking 
a  private  interview  with  Don  Miguel,  he 
at  once,  without  circumlocution,  laid  be- 
fore him  the  pamful  fa/Sts, 

Of  course  the  Don  was  shocked  and 
grieved  beyond  expression,  more  on  his 
daughter's  account  than  his  own;  and 
blamed  himself  severely  for  having  intro- 
duced a  stranger,  without  proper  creden- 
tials, hito  his  confidence.  If  the  murder 
had  been  conmiitted  firom  Jealousy,  anger, 
or  upon  any  impulse  of  passion,  he  ii#>uld 
not  have  thought  so  badly  of  the  you^g 
man ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  done  for 
m<m^wasto  him  an  irreparable  crime 
and  disgrace. 

Mr.  Burton  had  thought  of  returning  to 
Acapulco  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
considering  that  his  presence  could  not  be 
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welcome  to  the  &mUy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  Don  Miguel  positively 
forbade  him  to  attempt  the  Journey  at 
that  late  hour,  as  it  might  be  dangerous 
at  any  time',  an4  now,  if  the  doctor  wish- 
ed to  revenge  himself  upon  his  betrayer, 
no  better  opportunity  ooiild  occur  than  on 
this  lonely  road,  where  he  might  linger  in 
the  expectation  of  his  passhig.  From  the 
interview  which  followed  between  the 
father  and  his  child,  Mr.  Burton  was  ab- 
sent; he  saw  no  more  of  the  beautiful 
young  wife,  for  he  left  the  hacienda  early 
the  following  morning;  but  her  father  in- 
formed him  that  she  bore  the  news  better 
than  he  expected— simply  because  she 
refused  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  her  hus- 
band! 

Don  Miguel  and  two  of  his  servants 
accompanied  Mr.  Burton  all  the  way  back 
to  town ;  the  Don  affirming  that  he  had 
some  business  requiring  a  visit  to  the  city, 
sooner  or  later ;  though  his  guest  knew 
very  well  that  his  real  object  was  to  pro- 
tect him  from  any  danger  which  might 
threaten.  For  this  he  was  gratefhl, 
though  his  courage  did  not  shrink,  even 
from  the  idea  of  secret  assassination. 

He  was  detained  in  Acapulco  several 
days  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  for  the  isthmus.  During  that 
time  he  learned,  by  a  messenger  whom 
Don  Miguel  sent  him,  that,  during  the 
Don's  absence  from  the  house  in  the  two 
days  of  his  journey  to  town  and  back. 
Dr.  Seltzer  had  returned  there,  possessed 
himself  of  every  article  of  value  which 
he  could  carry  away  upon  his  person,  in- 
duding  the  Donna's  jewels,  which  she 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  and  a 
large  sum  in  gold,  and  had  persuaded  his 
wife  to  accompany  his  flying  fortunes  to 
some  unknown  region.  In  the  letter 
which  Don  Miguel  wrote  to  the  stranger, 
he  expressed  himself  as  one  robbed  and 
left  desolate.  It  was  not  the.  loss  of 
money  or  jewels,  but  the  loss  of  his  poor, 
confiding,  loving  child,  that  he  dwelt  up- 
on. The  Donna's  was  one  of  those  im- 
pulsive, impassioned  natures  which  must 
love,  even  if  it  knows  the  object  un- 
worthy. No  deed  which  her  husband 


could  commit  could  make  him  otherwise 
to  her  than  the  man  witl^  whose  fate  her 
own  was  linked  for  "  better  or  worse." 
Mr.  Burton  folded  up  the  letter  with  a 
sigh ;  no  power  of  his  could  amend  the 
fate  of  this  young  creature,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  so  sad. 

While  he  remained  in  the  ruinous  old 
place  he  used  extraordinary  precautions 
to  insure  his  own  safety ;  for  he  believed 
that  Dr.  Seltzer,  or  George  Thorley  would 
seek  revenge  upon  him,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenge,  but  to  silence  the  ac- 
cusation which  he  might  carry  back  to 
the  States.  It  was  well  that  he  was  thus 
careful,  as,  among  other  prootb  that  he  was 
thus  pursued,  was  the  following.  One 
afternoon,  as  he  sat  in  the  great,  breezy 
corridor  of  the  hotel,  an  old  woman  came 
in  with  a  basket  and  offered  t6  sell  him 
some  particularly  fine  oranges.  He  bought 
a  couple  of  the  largest,  and  was  about  to 
eat  one,  when  he  observed  that  she  did 
not  offer  the  firuit  to  any  other  customer ; 
upon  this,  he  regarded  her  more  closely, 
and -was  satisfied  that  all  was  not  right 
When  she  had  lingered  a  time  to  notice 
if  he  ate  the  fruit,  he  strolled  out  to  the 
street,  and  in  her  presence  called  up  a 
stray  pig,  to  which  he  fed  pieces  of  the 
orange.  When  she  saw  this,  the  old  hag, 
who  was  an  Indian,  quickly  disappeared, 
and  shortly  after  the  pig  died. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  satis- 
faction that  the  detective  finally  bai^e 
forewell  to  Acapulco  \>n  a  return  steamer. 
He  had  waited  some  time  at  the  isthmus, 
where  the  days  had  hung  heavily,  but  he 
had  comforted  himself  with  his  motto 
about  patience ;  and  now,  as  he  assured 
me  at  the  dose  of  his  narrative, "  if  heaven 
would  give  us  a  propitious  passage  home 
■  we  should  be  in  Hme—tiSl  would  be  right.*' 

Day  was  breaking  when  Mr.  Burton 
finished  his  narrative ;  the  rain  had  cea^d, 
but  a  thick  fog  hung  over  sea  and  land, 
making  every  thing  gloomy  and  disa^ 
greeable. 

I  must  go  now,  and  awaken  my  liUla 
girl,"  he  said,  rising. 

But  you  have  not  read  me  the  written 
confession  of  that  Thoriey." 
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Richard,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  do 
not  see  fit  to  allow  you  to  read  it  at  pre- 
sent I  have  i  purpose  in  it,  or  I  should 
not  keep  back  from  you  any  of  my  own 
information.  That  confession  did  not 
surprise  me;  I  knew  the  murderer  long 
ago,  but  I  could  not  prove  it  Tou  shall 
soon  be  at  rest  about  tlus  affair.  I  only 
pray,  now,  for  a  speedy  voyage,  and  that 
Leesy  Sullivan  may  be  idive  when  we 
reach  New  York.  Richard  I"  he  added, 
with  a  passionate  gesture,  you  do  not 
dream  what  a  constant  fever  I  am  in— I 
am  so  afraid  we  shall  be  ioo  laie,  I  can 
not  bear  the  horror  which  that  would  be 
to  me." 

And  indeed,  it  did  seem,  at  that  time, 
as  if  my  own  engrossing  interest  was 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  my  companion, 
who,  yet,  had  nothing  at  all  at  stake, 
while  I  had  so  much.  Not  only  then,  but 
at  various  other  times  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  voyage,  he  expressed  so  much 
anxiety  lest  Miss  Sullivan  should  be  dead 
before  we  arrived  home,  that  I,  who  was 
always  torturing  myself  with  coi\]ectureB, 
again  revived  my  suspicions  that  she  was 
connected  with  the  murder. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sun  rose  upon  the 
bustle  of  disembarking  from  the  steamer 
to  the  cars.  Fortunately,  the  fog  lifted 
by  eight  o'clock,  and  we  could  eaioj  the 
magnificent  scenery  through  which  the 
cars  whirled  us— scenery  so  at  variance,  Iq 
its  wildness  and  the  exuberance  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  secluded  aspect  of  its 
beauty,  with  this  noisy  wonder  of  civili- 
zation which  scattered  its  fiery  deluge  of 
sparks  along  the  path  of  gorgeous  tropical 
flowers  waving  at  us,  sbmetimes,  in  long 
streamers  of  bloom  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  gigantic  trees. 

Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  passage  home.  At  the  expect- 
ed day,  we  landed  at  the  dock  in  New 
Yoi^,  and  I  stepped  upon  the  earth  with 
a  curious,  excited  feeling,  now  that  we 
drew  so  near  to  the  close  of  our  eflbrts, 
which  made  me  almost  light-headed.  We 
took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's; he  was  expected  by  the  house- 
keeper, so  that  we  found  the  house  pre- 


pared for  our  reception.  A  fine  dinner 
was  served  at  the  usual  hour— but  I  could 
not  eat  Appetite  and  sleep  fled  before 
my  absorbing  anticipations.  My  ho8t,\ 
who  noticed  my  intense,  repressed  excite- 
ment, promised  me,  before  I  retired  for  the 
nighty  that  to-morrow,  God  willing,  the 
secret  places  of  the  wicked  should  be  laid 
bare-Hhat  myself  and  all  those  interested 
should  witness  the  triumph  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  confusion  of  the  guUty. 


AN  OLD  HAND. 

BLUE-VEINED  and  wrinkled,  knuck- 
ly  and  brown, 
This  good  old  hand  i&  clasping  mine ; 
I  bend  above  it,  and  looking  down, 
I  study  its  aspect,  line  by  line. 

This  hand  has  clasped  a  thousand  hands 
That  long  have  known  no  answering 
thrill; 

Some  have  moldered  in  foreign  laad»— 
Some  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hilL 

Clasped  a  mother's  hand,  in  the  day 
When  it  was  little  and  soft  and 
white — 

Mother,  who  kissed  it,  and  went  away. 
To  rest  till  the  waking  in  God's  good 
light 

Clasped  a  lover^s  hand,  years  agone, 
Who  sailed  away  and  left  her  in 
tears; 

Under  Sahara's  torrid  sun. 

Its  bones  have  whitened  years  and 
yean. 

Clasped  the  hand  of  a  goodman  true, 
Who  held  it  softly,  and  fell  asleep. 

And  woke  no  more,  and  never  knew 
How  long  that  impress  this  would 
keep. 

Clasped  so  many,  so  many  1 — so  few 

That  still  respond  to  the  living  will, 
Or  can  answer  this  pressure  so  kind  and 
true  1 — 

So  many,  that  lie  unmoved  and  still  1 

Clasped,  at  last,  tkU  hand — my  own ; 

And  mine  will  molder,  too,  in  turn. 
Will  any  clasp  it  when  I  am  gone  ? 

In  vain  I  study  this  hand  to  learn  I 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A  CHAS- 
8EUR-A-PIED. 

THE  Crimean  war  had  Just  ended, 
and,  as  my  battalion  was  one  of 
those  which  had  remained  longest  in 
the  East,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  quit 
the  inhospitable  land  where  we  had  met 
only  with  hunger,  cold  and  death — the 
last  varied^  it  is  true,  as  we  had  our 
choice  between  cholera  on  the  one  hand, 
lead  and  cast-iron,  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
eyen  the  cold  steel  sometimes  heralded 
the  grim  messenger — as  on  the  night  of 
the  2«d  February,  1855,  when  the  Rus- 
sian  peasants  and  sailors,  armed  with 
knives  and  hatchets,  preceded  by  their 
popes,  crucifix  in  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  the  infantry  sated  with  whisky,  threw 
themselves  like  maniacs  upon  our  trench- 
es, which  they  carried,  after  having 
filled  them  with  the  corpses  of  the  Third 
Zouaves  and  of  a  goodly  number  fh>m 
my  battalion. 

[Since  I  am  speaking  of  that  terrible 
steel  assault,  I  ask  permission  of  the 
reader  to  make  a  short  digression  in 
fiivor  of  an  episode  in  the  Crimean  war 
which  is  worth  relating.  I  will  then 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  recollections. 
These  are  like  the  roads  in  a  forest; 
they  cross  each  other  in  my  brain,  and 
when^  wandering  at  the  will  of  chance 
or  caprice,  I  follow  the  alley  that  leads 
me  out  of  the  woods,  some  other 
path,  darker,  or  brighter,  attracts  me 
anew,  and  often  causes  me  to  quit  the 
first,  though  but  to  return  to  it  again. 
I  intended  to  go  straightway  to  Africa, 
and  I  have  stopped  at  the  Mamdan  Vert. 
Let  us  pause  then,  though  the  spot  is  by 
no  means  attractive;  I  will  afterward 
return  to  my  starting-pomt  But  I 
have  committed  a  gross  heresy,  in  say- 
ing that  the  spot  is  not  attractive 
wliat  can  be  more  so  than  the  remem- 
brance of  past  dangers  and  sufferings  f ] 
The  ferocious  Russian  horde  had 
crossed  the  trenches  over  the  bodies  of 
our  soldiers.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  The  battalion  march  was  im- 
mediately sounded  in  our  camp,  which 
was  at  about  an  hour's  march  from  the 
trenchea.   To  understand  what  foUows, 


it  is  necessary  to  know  that  our  battal- 
ions of  C9iamur$^drpied  are  composed 
of  ten  companies,  of  which  two  "  depdt " 
companies  had  remained  in  France,  and 
eight  **war"  companies  were  in  the 
field  at  the  Crimea.  The  effective  of 
the  companies  being  at  this  period  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ehasaeun,  the  batttilion  had  to 
be  divided  into  two  demi-battalions  of 
four  companies,  each  relieving  the  other 
by  turns  at  the  trenches.  It  was  the 
second  of  these  demi-battalions  which 
was  at  the  trenches  when  the  Russian 
shower  fell  upon  them.  The  first,  of 
which  I  commanded  one  of  the  four 
companies,  had  been  in  camp  since  the 
previous  evening  at  six  o'clock,  ei^oy- 
ing  the  savory  sweetness  of  musty  bun- 
dles of  straw,  and  protected  only  by 
canvas  two  winters  old.  In  those  days 
of  hard  tiibor,  the  companies  relieved 
each  other  every  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  trenches.  They  were  provided  with 
no  better  comforts  than  the  bundles  of 
straw  in  question,  the  doubtful  shelter  of 
tents  performing  their  second  campaign 
duty,  biscuits  subjected  to  an  endless 
variety  of  chemical  combinations,  while 
coffee  and  bacon  formed  the  es9enUal 
basis  of  the  ration  list 

I  was  voluptuously  plunged  in  the 
sweets-  of  my  own  bundle  of  straw,  on 
that  memorable  night  of  the  28d  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  trumpet's  call  snatched 
me  fh>m  a  sleep  which,  I  can  certify, 
was  dreamless.  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  marshal, 
which  forbade  the  officers  to  undress.  I 
had  transformed  a  ^acrdrdutrHmtian  into 
a  sheet,  and  instead  of  keeping  my 
clothing  in  immediate  contact  with  my 
skin,  I  had  interposed  the  canvas-bag 
between  them  and  my  body.  How 
grateftd  its  roughness  seemed  to  my 
fktigued  fl:ame !  It  was  a  veritable  sack- 
clock,  nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me  as 
soft  as  silk. 

Suddenly  roused  fit>m  my  sleep,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  by  one  of  the  false 
alarms  so  fi^uently  given,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  behind  time,  I  quickly 
seized  my  eaban.  It  fell  to  the  top  of 
my  boots,  which  I  dragged  on,  and, 
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careless  as  to  the  abaenoe  of  breeches,  I 
caught  up  my  saber  and  flew  to  the 
line  abreast.  It  seems  that  matters  were 
urgent,  for  the  roll  of  the  company  was 
not  even  called,  and  prompt  as  I  had 
been,  the  battalion  had  alr^y  wheeled 
to  the  right.  I  came  up  at  the  moment 
when  Monsieur  de  Fontanges  de  Crouzan, 
(now  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  Im- 
perial Quard,  and  then  at  thp  head  of  the 
battalion),  gave  the  command  :  ^*  P<u  de 
eourBe^  marche  r  (Double-quick,  march.) 

The  devil  I  double-quick,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  at  least  a  good  hour's 
run,  with  a  firing  and  cannonade  within 
earshot,  such  as  shamed  the  thunder, 
and  with  only  drawers  on  I  At  this 
moment  I  experienced  a  lively  regret  as 
to  my  neglected  breeches,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  like  Charles  X  and  Louis  Philippe, 
I  had  lost  the  lucky  moment,  and  went 
into  the  fight  a  veritable  mm  cukUe, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  infernal  bao- 
chanalia  that  met  us  as  we  debouched 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  It  seemed  like 
a  dance  of  demons,  and  such  heaven 
knows  it  was.  The  entire  Russian  line 
had  overrun  the  trenches,  and  had 
passed  beyond  it  by  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  when 
there,  either  through  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,  or  ignorance  on 
tlie  part  of  the  leaders,  or  the  mad- 
ness caused  by  intoxication,  there  was 
an  instant*s  hesitation  in  this  mass  that 
howled  victory  and  foamed  alcohol.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  we  debouched, 
four  companies  against  all  this  hideous 
horde.  Fortunately  we  had  with  us  all 
the  battalion  clarions.  With  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  and  without  even  tak- 
ing time  to  explain  his  idea  to  us,  the 
commander  ordered  us  to  deploy  and 
sound  the  charge,  which,  in  our  arm,  is 
done  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  tell 
it.  Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  step 
was  slackened,  and  this  column,  launched 
from  the  camp  at  double-quick,  became, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
whirlwind  of  steel  that  swept  every 
thing  before  it  It  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  feats  of  arms  that  I  ever  be- 
held. Our  yataghans  streamed.  We 
fought  at  least  one  against  twenty.  Al- 
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though  I  was  en  ealsfon^  I  gave  do 
thought  to  my  absent  breeches  I 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  dis- 
interred Brincourt,  then  captain  of 
Zouaves,  now  a  Qeneral  in  Mexico. 
This  was  as  follows :  I  commanded  the 
fourth  company — that  is  to  say,  the 
company  on  the  left.  Consequentiy, 
the  branch  of  the  trenches  had  fallen 
to  my  share.  It  was  necessary  to 
recapture  it,  and  only  two  could  pass 
abreast  It  was  naturally  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  guide  on  the  right  or  mt- 
geni  de  remplacement,  that  the  honor  of 
passing  first  was  dne— «n  honor  that 
cost  my  unlucky  sergeant  his  life,  from 
a  ball  in  the  belly,  and  bestowed  one 
upon  me  in  the  left  tibia,  which,  luckily, 
it  did  not  break.  To  be  brief,  we  re- 
captured the  branch  of  the  trench,  and 
at  its  further  extremity  I  found  my 
poor  Brincourt  buried  alive  under  a  pile 
of  gabion&  Seventeen  bayonet  wounds 
had  pierced  him  ;  he  looked  like  a 
fright,  but  was  solid  and  lively.  He 
had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  feign 
death  while  the  Russians  larded  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  more  of  what  they  so 
liberally  bestowed.  When  we  crossed 
the  trenches,  we  strode  directly  over 
him,  and  when  we  deployed,  we  found, 
under  three,  four,  and  even  five  layers 
of  dead  bodies,  the  Zouave  and  Chasseur 
officers  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
their  various  companies.  All,  like  Brin- 
court, had  remained  at  their  fightmg 
posts.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers  and 
the  fury  of  the  intoxicated  Russians, 
they  had  fallen  without  yielding  ground. 
A  fortnight  after,  Brincourt  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was 
convalescent 

The  Russians  were  repulsed,  and,  as 
usual,  ihefufia  franfete  had  carried  us 
rather  far.  A  great  number  of  our  men 
had  fallen  pell-mell,  with  the  Russian 
swine,  upon  the  line  which  separated 
their  lines  from  ours.  I  heard  their 
cries.  Heated  by  action,  and  as  yet  in- 
sensible to  the  pain  of  my  wound,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  fellows,  a  sexgeant 
and  corporal  escorting  me.  .A  battie- 
field  is  a  curious  sight  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  the  action  is  decided,  and 
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all  fhe  corpses  and  wounded  lie  as  they. 
haTe  fallen.  It  is  never  agreeable,  and 
here  it  was  hideous.  The  groan  of  pain, 
or  the  death-rattle  of  the  last  agony, 
mingled  with  the  hiccoughing  and  de- 
lirium of  intoxication.  Wretches  about 
takii^  their  ticket  for  another  world 
were  given  up  to  their  drunlcen  visions 
and  songs.  It  was  frightfhl,  and  so  was 
the  stench.  Nevertheless,  as  I  loved 
oar  soldiers,  I  surmounted  my  disgust, 
and  went  from  corpse  to  corpse,  lookhig 
for  the  French,  when,  leaning  over  one 
of  these  human  ruins,  I  found  myself 
&ce  to  face  with  four  other  night-search- 
ers on  an  errand  like  my  own.  It  was 
a  Russian  patrol  Before  I  had  time  to 
thinks  four  shots  were  fired  at  once.  I 
let  fly  a  desperate  sword-thrust  at  some 
one,  the  blade  flew  wide  away  in  the 
darkness^  and  the  Russians  did  the  same. 
I  groped  about  for  the  blade,  found  it, 
felt  myself  hurt,  and  went  limping  to- 
ward my  men.  Luckily,  I  had  not  been 
touched,  but  my  emotion  had  been  live- 
ly. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  doctor 
was  not  obliged  to  rip  up  my  euloUe  in 
order  to  dress  my  leg  I 


On  returning  from  the  Crimea,  I  had 
remained  for  six  weeks  in  Paris,  but 
,  civilized  life  wearied  me ;  the  sweets  of 
home — even  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  my 
native  dtj^  could  not  satisfy  my  craving 
for  activity,  and  seemed  to  me  insipid. 
Hen  do  not,  with  impunity,  quaff  the 
hot  wine  of  battle;  danger  and  strife 
are  irresistible  magnets,  toward  which 
we  are,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  unceasing- 
ly attracted.  We  are  no  sooner  in  the 
midst  of  these  tempting  snares,  tlian  we 
sigh  and  groan  after  rest  and  comfort, 
but  only  to  return  unceasingly  to  danger, 
till  death  or  infirmity  condemn  us  to 
oblivion,  or  leave  us  only  the  solace  of 
recollection. 

I  was  now  in  search  of  a  captain 
tired  of  campaign  life,  and  finally  met 
with  such  a  man  as  I  sought,  in  the 
Eigl^h  battalion.  I  immediately  set  out 
for  Africa,  where  the  expedition  for  Ea- 
bylia  was  in  preparation^  Brincourt 
was  the  commander  of  this  battalion, 
and  I  promised  myself  an  interesting 
Vol.  IL— 


campaign.  Owing  to  circumstances 
which  it  is  needless  to  relate  here,  I  set 
out  a  few  days  after  the  battalion,  and, 
in  order  to  Join  it,  I  embarked  for  Del- 
13's  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  'Corsican. 
It  .  was  laded  with  salt.  I  have  since 
suspected  that  it  was  a  smuggling-crafL 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  unloaded  its  cargo 
at  a  Ibw  leagues  fh>m  that  city,  and 
stored  it  in  an  isolated  hut,  made  of 
badly-Joined  boards,  offering  frw  access 
to  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  As  it  does  not 
rain,  however,  during  nine  months  of 
the  year  in  Africa,  the  salt  had  nothing 
to  fear  on  that  score.  As  for  the  other 
architectural  imperfections  of  the  totter- 
ing edifice,  they  were  advantages  in  so 
high  a  temperature  as  that  of  Africa. 

While  the  cargo  was  being  unloaded, 
I  had  wandered  off  into  the  country, 
my  gun  upon  my  shoulder,  and  at  night, 
instead  of  returning  on  board  the  vessel, 
I  stretched  myself  at  my  ease  upon  the 
pile  of  salt,  in  company  with  Paolo,  the 
captain's  nephew,  Marco,  a  novice,  and 
another  sailor.  The  moon  shone  as  it 
shines  only  in  Africa,  and  by  its  light, 
gliding  through  the  boards  of  our  wooden 
cage,  Paolo  summed  up  and  noted  down 
upon  a  greasy  aooonaMiook,  the  number 
of  bushels  stored,  thpaa  that  remained 
unladen,  with  the  probable  sale  and  pro- 
fits. He  was  a  mixture  of  the  Corsican 
and  the  Genoese,  something  analogous 
to  the  Maltese,  the  Greek,  or  the  Morocco 
Jew— ra  species  dangerous  to  the  purses 
of  others.  Marco  and  his  companions 
were  playing  a  game  of  tar&U.  In  about 
ten  minutes  I  was  snoring.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  remained  plunged  in 
a  delicious  slumber,  but  I  remember  how 
I  was  roused  from  it  by  the  loudest 
roaring  that  ever  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
Jt^Jura. 

Captahi,  did  you  hear  that  f* 

"  Pm  not  deaf,  I  presume.*' 

"ItisaKw/" 
Unless  it  is  a  Jackass." 

**This  rickety  hovel  wHI  not  stand 
against  a  single  blow  with  his  paws." 

Paolo,  at  this  stage  of  the  conversa- 
tion, plunged  into  the  salt,  and  begged 
ns  to  have  the  charity  to  cover  hun  over 
entirely. 
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Idiot  r  said  the  sailor,  "  it  is  the 
salt  that  has  drawn  the  lion  here,  and 
it  is  for  it  more  than  us  that  he  has 
come.** 

A  second  roar,  nearer  and  louder,  re- 
soanded  at  a  few  paces  from  the  hoyel. 

I  sat  np  and  looked  through  the 
boards.  A  superb  lion,  its  mane  float- 
ing upon  the  night  breeze,  had  baited 
within  a  few  paces  of  us,  sniffing  the  air 
right  and  left  as  an  epicure  inhales  the 
Aimes  of  approaching  delicacies  or  a 
SaToyard  those  of  Cheyet's  cookery. 

Paolo  uttered  a  plaintive  moan.  His 
share  of  the  profits  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  life,  and  both  were  in  peril.  The 
DOTice  said  not  a  word — ^he  expected  all 
manner  of  miracles  (torn  the  sailor's  ex- 
perience ;  the  latter  looked  at  me,  and 
his  look  seemed  to  say :  The  deuce ; 
what  do  you  think  ?  The  predicament 
it  serious.    Whafs  to  be  done  f ' 

''Are  your  guns  loaded?"  said  I, 
eagerly. 

«  Yes.*' 

"  Well,  then,  attention,  you,  my  lad,** 
said  I  to  the  novice.  "  Get  behind  me 
and  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  reload 
my  rifle.  Have  your  own  ready  for  me 
as  soon  as  I  shall  have  fired.** 

I  then  bade  the  sailor  keep  his  eye 
upon  the  enemy,  and  desired  him  to 
refrain  from  firing  till  I  bade  him  do 
so. 

At  this  moment  the  entire  hovel 
shook  over  our  heads ;  the  lion  had  risen 
upon  his  hind  legs  and  stood  upright, 
like  an  inquisitive  cat,  against  the  casing 
of  the  door,  stretching  himself  and 
scratching  the  boards  with  his  claws. 
His  belly  almost  touched  me.  This 
manner  of  amusing  himself  was  a  dan- 
gerous one  to  us,  for  the  hovel  threat- 
ened to  fall  upon  our  heads.  I  rested 
the  mouth  of  my  rifle  against  the  huge 
beast's  body,  fired,  then  quickly  passing 
my  rifle  to  the  sailor,  I  seized  the  one 
he  held.  I  then  looked  out ;  the  lion 
had  bounded  about  ten  steps  off;  he  lay 
upon  his  side  and  endeavored  to  lick  his 
wound.  The  blood  was  flowing  upon 
•his  whitish  belly,  the  coat  of  which  was 
blackened  around  the  wound  by  the 
.powder.    Suddenly,  uttering  a  howl  of 
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rage,  he  made  a  strenuous  eflbrt,  rose 
upon  his  feet,  looked  fixedly  toward  us, 
and  exhibited,  with  a  grin  by  no  means 
agreeable,  a  couple  of  fangs  that  gave 
me,  as  the  recollection  still  does,  a  cold 
chill. 

I  turned  to  the  sailor,  who  looked  as 
calm  as  if  the  sight  had  been  an  every- 
day occurrence,  and  awaited  my  orders. 

**Do  not  be  rash,'*  said  I  to  him, 
"  aim  well  at  the  shoulder-Joint.  If  we 
can  not  kill  him,  at  least  let  us  tiy  to 
prevent  him  from  springing  upon  us. 
Then  we  can  wait  till  dawn.'* 

The  sailor  fired  at  the  moment  when 
the  lion,  drawing  himself  up,  was  evi- 
dently about  to  demolish  our  hat  at  the 
first  spring  and  make  a  leonine  feast 
with  us  and  the  salt 

The  animal  fell  upon  his'  side.  In 
vain  he  endeavored,  two  or  three  times, 
to  raise  his  head  and  thrust  out  his 
tengue  to  lick  the  fresh  wound.  As  he 
uttered  a  final  howl  of  pain,  his  head 
feUback. 

All  this  reassured  me,  to  a  cerbdn  ex- 
tent, but  I  had  heard  the  Arabs  relate 
more  than  one  trick  played  by  lions 
and  panthers  when  wounded  mortally, 
as  a  retaliation  upon  thehr  murderers. 
Taking  Ume  and  aiming  leisurely,  I  sent 
my  last  ball  hito  his  skull  through  the  • 
right  eye. 

He  did  not  stir.  I  concluded  that  he 
was  dead.  I  pushed  open  the  door 
and  we  cautiously  approached  to  assure 
ourselves  of  the  fact  The  lion  was 
dead,  the  danger  over,  and  we  triumph- 
antly uttered  a  simultaneous  cry  of  satis- 
faction. 

To  crown  our  happiness,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  male  that  we  had  slain; 
which  added  to  the  value  of  the  skin 
and  to  our  security,  for,  had  it  been  a 
female,  we  migh^have  expected  a  visit 
from  her  spouse.  In  the  leonine  family 
circles,  the  husbands  are  more  attached 
to  their  wives  tlian  the  wives  are  to 
their  husbands  I 

As  for  Paolo,  we  in  vain  calle4  him 
to  behold  this  prostrate  enemy.  Hidden 
among  the  salt,  he  gave  no  sign  of  life ; 
and  when,  at  last,  we  un$aUed  him,  the 
poor  fellow  stood  in  need  of  a  complete 
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batli,  emotion  having  exceeded  the  limits 
of  decency. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  set 
forth  to  join  my  battalion,  afler  giving 
a  paper  to  the  sailor  to  enable  him  to 
present  himself  at  the  Bureau  Arabe 
and  receive  the  premiam  awarded  to 
any  man  who  had  killed  a  lion. 

I  afterward  learned  that  the  good-fbr- 
hotliing  sea-crab,  Paolo,  had  attempted 
to  claim  a  share  in  the  premium  and  the 
price  of  the  lion*8  skin,  and  that  he 
owed  me  a  grudge  because  I  had  certifi- 
ed that  both  were  due  to  the  sailor  and 
novice,  and  should  be  divided  between 
them,  as  was  done. 

Th%  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  lion  to  like  salt. 

Some  other  time,  I  will  relate  the 
adventure  I  had  with  a  lion  that  used 
to  come  every  night  to  my  camp  to  eat 
up  the  kitchen  reftise,  and  fled  like  a 
dog  when  the  wives  of  the  dauara  iipul- 
ted  him,  and  threw  stones  at'  him. 


A  FAREWELL. 

VHO  is   this  in  a  flowery  casket 
laid? 

Fair  seems  the  brow  and  dear ; 
I,  who  know  Death,  am  surely  not 
afraid 

To  pause  and  draw  more  near. 

No'  child  am  I  to  turn  me  fk>m  the 
truth ; 

Calm  let  me  stand  and  see : 
Even  so — it  is  the  sweet  corpse  of  my 
youth 

That  blindly  smiles  on  me. 

Dear  playmate  in  the  fair,  long  summer 
days 

Whose  sun  will  always  shine — 
Dear  Mend  who  dreamed  with  me  of 
this  world's  praise, 
Not  to  be  thine,  nor  muie  I 

Farewell !   Unto  what  heaven  thy  soul 
hath  fled 
Shall  any  voice  declare  ? 
What  if  it  soared  to  other  loved  ones 
dead. 

Glad  to  await  me  there  ? 


S03IETHING  BESIDES  TOBACCO. 


THE  OPimC  POPPY. 


AT  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  in- 
habitants of  Turkey,  India,  and 
Persia,  prepare  their  fields  by  carefully 
plowing  and  freeing  them  from  weeds, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  white  poppy, 
so  called  from  the  color  of  the  seeds, 
which  they  sow  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  our  farmers  do  wheat  and  com. 
This  plant — wliich,  until  lately,  has  been 
known  among  bs  but  as  an  ornament  for 
our  gardens — is,  to  the  Turk,  Persian, 
and  East  Indian,  the  most  important  crop 
in  their  respective  domains — a  chief 
source  of  wealth — its  Juice  being  opium. 

The  poppy-planter  generally  selects  a 
piece  of  land  near  his  dwelling,  that  he 
may  have  his  precious  crop  directly  under 
his  own  eyes.  This  land  he  prepares 
with  care  and  much  labor ;  all  sticrks  and 
stones  are  removed,  the  earth  is  made 
very  fine,  imd  dikes  are  dug,  that  the 
fields  may  be  well  irrigated,  for  the  plant 
is  rateed  in  the  dry  season  and  requires 
water. 

The  seeds  are  put  in  the  earth  in  No- 
vember, and  the  fields  are  constantly 
weeded  and  kept  clean.  The  first  in- 
cisions to  procure  the  Juice  are  made  in 
the  rind  of  the  seed-vessels  in  February 
or  March,  and  thd  sap  thus  procured 
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cooBtitutes  the  best  opium.  SeTeral  in- 
cisions are  made  in  tiie  same  plant  in 
the  course  of  a  season,  and  they  are  con- 
tinued until  the  heads  turn  white,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  exhausted. 

The  Juice  exudes  in  the  night  and 
tliickens,  so  that  it  incrusts  the  plant 
In  the  morning  it  is  carefully  scraped  off, 
and  intrusted  to  numbers  of  old  women 
and  children  employed  for  the  purpose, 
who  knead  or  work  it  in  troughs  in  the 
open  sunshine  under  the  eye  of  an  over- 
seer, who  is  watchfhl  that  they  secrete 
none.  When  it  first  flows  it  is  white  in 
color;  but,  by  exposure  to  the  au-,  it  be- 
comes brown  and  hardens.  As  we  re- 
ceive it  in  commerce,  it  is  a  heavy, 
tough,  moist,  or  clammy  substance,  of  & 
bitter  taste,  burning  brightly  when  ignited 
and  having  a  peculiar  fidnt  odor. 

MorpTiina  is  the  narcotic  principle  of 
opium,  and  when  extiacted,  acts  more 
powerAilly  on  the  human  system  than 
when  embodied  in  the  drug. 

Opium  is  a  source  of  great  revenue  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and,  in  theur 
dominions,  always  has  been  a  compul- 
satory  crop.  The  poor  Indian  of  the 
Ckmges  wM/»mpeU6d  to  slave  and  raise 
the  poppy,  to  minister  to  the  cupidity 
and  greed  of  the  English,  as  his  brothers 
of  the  La  Plata  raised  mat6  for  the  Span- 
iard.   Southey  well  says  of  the  latter : 

*^Bat  keen  of  eye  In  the  parsnip  of  gtln, 

The  conqnorora  looked  for  Incre  In  this  tree. 
An  annnal  barvest  there  might  they  attain. 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  indnstiy.** 

Which  is  as  applicable  to  the  English 
in  the  opium  trade,  as  to  the  Spaniard 
in  the  Paraguay  trade.  . 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  controlled 
by  the  East  India  Company  were  con- 
strained to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  drug  at  a  flxed  price  after  each  har- 
vest— any  failure  or  evasion  bringing  the 
severest  penal^  on  the  offender,  the 
fields  were  surveyed  while  in  bloom,  and 
the  quanti^  estimated  to  prevent  fraud. 
The  poppy  crop  is  an  unoertahi  one,  oft- 
times  the  plant  being  attacked  by  insects 
or  ruined  by  un&vorable  weather. 

The  East  India  opium  is  not  consider- 
ed BO  good  as  that  shipped  fh>m  the  Le- 
vant, being  thinner,  more  nauseous. 
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weaker,  and  cheaper,  of  a  darker  color- 
some  of  it  not  thicker  and  very  much 
resembling  tar.  That  produced  in  Be- 
nares and  in  all  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, is  a  government  monopoly,  and  is 
considered  the  best.  Hitherto,  China 
has  been  the  great  market  of  the  com- 
pany for  this  -drug,  the  yearly  revenue 
accruing  fh>m  its  sale  amounting  to  firom 
seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Bnt^  since  the  war  between 
England  and  China,  whidi  grew  out  of 
difficulties  concerning  this  trade,  and 
which  has  not  been  inaptiy  called,  The 
Opium  War,"  this  unholy  revenue  has 
greatly  diminished. 

The  Bast  India  opium,  when  leceived 
fh>m  the  cultivator,  is  rolled  in  small 
balls,  which  are  covered  with  a  paste 
prepared  firom  opium  and  the  petals  of 
the  plant ;  the  balls  are  then  rolled  in 
poppy  leaves,  and  the  whole  packed  in 
bfves  having  several  oompartmentSr  in 
each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  balls 
are  placed,  and  the  boxes  tightly  closed 
and  covered  with  hides,  to  make  them 
impervious  to  the  air. 

Opium  cultivation  is  now  f^  in  India, 
save  in  the  East  IndU  Company's  do- 
minions, and  their  ships  are  used  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  conveying 
the  drug  to  the  accursed  China  ouuket. 
The  love  of  lucre  has  had  to  give  way 
before  the  press  of  public  ophiion. 

East  India  opium  does  not  yieM  so 
much  morphine  as  tkiat  raised  in  Turkey, 
which  is  considered  stronger,  more  pun- 
gent, and  more  acrid.  The  Turk  chews 
as  well  as  smokes  his  opium — sometimes 
taking  it  pure,  but  more  firequently  mixed 
with  tobacco  and  highly  perfumed.  The 
Ottoman  is  luxurious  and  extravagant  in 
his  pipes,  which  are  usually  the  most 
prized  ornaments  of  his  estaUishment — 
the  bowls  often  being  formed  of  agate, 
sometimes  of  carved  gems  and  set  with 
precious  stones.  These  bowls  are  fiir- 
nished  with  long  tubes  of  glass  or  wood, 
handsomely  ornamented,  having  amber 
month-pieces,  and  fiinges  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  not  unf^uently  convey  the 
fumes  of  the  tobacco  and  opium  through 
vases  of  rose-water,  to  the  mo«itht  of  thetr 
Sybarite  owners. 
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Opium  is  prepared  for  smoking 
boHing  the  cakes  or  balls.  Turkish  opium 
is  made  up  in  flat  cakes,  and  seyeral 
times  soakeil  in  water,  straining  the  water 
each  time  to  remove  all  impurities,  then 
allowing  it  to  cool,  when  it  makes  a  thin 
paste.  In  this  state  it  is  smoked  hy  the 
Chinese,  who  chew  but  comparatively 
little  of  it  All  classes  of  Chinamen, 
young  and  old,  inhale  the  fumes,  the  rich 
at  their  own  homes,  where  they  offer  it 
as  a  courtesy — ^the  poor  and  middle-class 
at  the  opium  houses,  reclining  upon  stag- 
ings ftected  for  the  purpose.  They  never 
smoke  It  while  at  work. 

The  opium-pipe  is  not  at  all  like  the 
tobacco-pipe.  It  has  a  tube  of  heavy 
wood,  the  bowl  holding  a  grain  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  Generally,  the  opium 
smoker  lies  on  a  couch,  with  a  little  stand 
beside  him,  on  which  is  the  lamp,  to  the 
flame  of  which  he  holds  his  pipe.  Thus 
disposed,  he  ei^oys  the  dreams  generated 
by  the  fumes.  Venders  of  opium-pipes 
are  seen  in  the  streets  of  tlie  East  with 
them  for  sale,  prepared  for  use. 

When  smoked,  the  drug  has  a  sweetish, 
oUy  taste,  and  sickening  smell,  and  when 
persistently  inhaled,  produces  a  species  of 
intoxication,  followed  by  burning  thirst, 
and  unrefreshing  sleep— ill  effects  which 
can  only  be  allayed  a  repetition  of 
the  dose.  A  oonflrmed  opium-smoker 
is  one  of  the  most  disgusting,  unclean, 
and  often  diseased  objects  in  nature,  com- 
pelled, if  he  would  live,  to  keep  up  the 
practice ;  a  cessation,  after  long  habit  of 
its  use,  is  sure  to  produce  death. 

It  hAS,  until  lately,  been  a  contraband 
article  of  trade  in  China.  Realizing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  its  use,  the  imperial 
government  forbade  all  traffic  in  it  The 
hiw  said,  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not  the  unclean  thing.**  The  dealer  and 
consumer  were  liable  to  the  most  severe 
penalties,  even  death  itself;  the  vessels 
which  transported  it  and  the  houses 
where  it  was  stored  were  condenmed  to 
be  burned. 

But,  what  was  all  this  to  the  in&tu- 
ated  Chinaman,  who  had  tasted,  and  had 
an  ever-gnawmg  worm,  as  it  were,  in 
his  bo4omr  He  periled  liberty  and  life 
— present  and  fhture — for  a  handful  of 


those  littie  dark  grains,  and  there  were 
many  to  help  him  when .  to  help  was 
gain.  The  Russian  smuggled  it  over 
the  snowy  wastes  of  Siberia,  and  the 
Englishman  carried  it  in  ships  to  his 
door,  the  Portuguese  havfaig  been  tiie 
pioneers  of  the  trade  and  showed  them 
the  way. 

Snoceasfhl  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  poppy  in  the  United  States. 
The  low  lands  of  the  Southern  States  are 
well  adapted  to  it,  and  the  raising  of  the 
crop  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable 
one.  It  has  been  tried  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  poppy  is  fbund  wild,  and  some 
opium  has  been  produced,  but  to  very 
small  amount  In  France  and  Soutiiem 
Europe  it  is  raised  for  its  oil,  which  is 
procured  flrom  its  seeds,  and  which  is 
eaten  on  bread.  Being  soft  and  mild, 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium  in 
the  United  States,  and  fears  have  been 
expressed  that  its  use  would  become  a 
great  evil,  particularly  since  the  cotton 
lands  have  lieen  found  to  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  gum-produ^ 
cing  plant 

The  defenders  of  the  practice  of  opium- 
chewing  and  smoking,  insist  upon  it  that 
the  drug,  taken  in  small  quantities,  is 
pleasant  and  sedative,  having  no  delete- 
rious effects*— citing  th^  general  character 
of  the  Chinese  as  proof  of  their  reasoning. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  known  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug — all 
of  wb»m  commenced  it  hi  small  quanti- 
ties. The  history  of  theur  lives  would 
be  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the  danger 
of  any  resort  to  its  baleful  mfluences^ 
save  hi  cases  of  illness. 

Several  of  our  best  English  writers 
have  been  opium-eaters.  We  know  what 
they  were  under  its  influence,  and  can 
imagine  what  they  might  have  been 
without  it 

Betel-leaves  are  another  prodoct  of 
the  Indies,  chewed  by  the  natives.  They 
are  said  to  excite  appetite,  prevent  nau- 
sea, and  create  an  agreeable  state,  both 
of  mind  and  body.  Tliey  are  either 
chewed  tteth  from  the  vine,  or  prepared 
with  the  nut  of  the  areca-palm,  otberwiso 
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called  bctel  nut  This  latter  is  the  most 
common  way  of  using  them. 

Betel  is  a  climbing  plant,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  pepper-vine ;  it  is  some- 
times called  betel-pepper.  It  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  India,  Cejlon, 
and  the  Philippines,  where  it  is  raised  in 
fields  and  supported  on  props.  It  is  an 
article  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance for  this  consumption  alone,  for 
the  leaves  are  the  only  available  part  of 
the  plant 

The  areca-palm  is  also  a  native  of  the 
same  region.  It  bears  a  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  peach,  with  a  nut  inside,  which 
is  soft  and  rather  fibrous,  and  which 
is  the  part  employed  in  making  bayos, 
as  the  compound  is  called  when  ready 
for  mastication.  An  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  areca-nuts. 

To  prepare  the  betel,  a  portion  of 
lime  obtained  by  burning  a  particular 
kind  of  shell-fish,  which  is  a  strong 
alkali,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the 
nut,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  made 
up  in  the  form  of  Small  cigars,  by  wrap- 
ping a  quantity  of  the  mixture  in  betel- 
leaves,  which  have  been  previously 
gathered  and  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

All  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  chew 
betel  in  those  regions.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  social  importance,  and  is  al- 
ways carried  in  little  boxes  about  the 
person ;  it  is  ofiered  as  a  refreshment  on 
a  visit,  and  on  friend  meeting  friend  in 
the  street,  a  mutual  profifer  of  betel-boxes 
is  made,  as  an  interchange  of  cfvility. 
If  a  bargain  is  to  be  closed,  a  marriage 
settled,  a  grand  ceremonial  gone  through 
with,  a  social  visit  paid,  tliere  must  first 
be  a  chewing  of  betel.  A  failure  to  ofier , 
it  when  one  acquaintance  calls  upon 
another  is  considered  an  insult  In  In- 
dia, it  is  taken  after  meals  to  aid  diges- 
tion. 

Women  and  children  are  constantly 
employed  in  making  bayos  for  their 
fathers,  lovers,  or  husbands.  The  first 
chewing  is  said  to  be  disagreeable,  and 
painful  in  the  extreme,  as  the  alkali 
takes  all  the  skin  from  the  mouth  and  , 
tongue ;  yet  little  children,  but  Just  out 
of  arms,  will  chew  it,  and  so  seductive  is 
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the  habit,  when  once  contracted,  that  it 
is  seldom  abandoned. 

The  bayo,  or  betel-chewers,  are  said 
to  have  as  much  'pride  in  their  betel- 
boxes  as  the  Frenchmen  of  the  old  re- 
gime had  in  their  snuff-boxes — some  of 
those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
being  handsomely  ornamented  and 
carved. 

The  personal  effects  of  the  use  of 
this  compound  are,  to  an  American  or 
European,  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  It 
has  the  property  of  turning  the  |^eeth 
black,  and  of  giving  to  the  saliva  the 
color  of  blood,  while  the  lips  become 
unnaturally  red. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
having  just  landed  in  Manilla,  saw  walk- 
ing before  him,  a  young  girl,  who  occa- 
sionally expectorated  what  he  thought  to 
be  blood.  Filled  with  compassion  at  her 
state,  he  saw  her  suddenly  fall.  Start- 
ing forward^  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
saying :  "  My  dear  girl,  you  are  very  ill." 
She  struggled  fiercely  in  his  grasp,  call- 
ing loudly  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at 
the  same  time  turning  toward  him  a  face 
which  was  round  and  healthy,  but  dis- 
figured by  the  black  teeth  and  the  red 
saliva  which  ran  from  the  comers  of  her 
mouth.  She  was  chewing  betel,  and  had 
accidentaily  struck  her  foot  and  fallen. 

The  Agarieue  muscarUis,  which  is  the 
favorite  drug  numchomare  of  the  Rus- 
sians, is  a  large,  flat  mushroom,  of  a 
crimson  color,  found  in  the  woods  of 
Russia  and  Eamtschatka,  as  well  as  in 
certain  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
highly  narcotic  and  intoxicating,  and  is 
valued  and  used  in  Eamtschatka  and 
Russia  for  these  qualities.  The  mush- 
rooms are  collected  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  put  away  to  dry.  Those  that 
are  warty,  or  have  many  excrescences, 
and  are  of  the  deepest  color,  are  the 
most  prized,  as  their  properties  are  con- 
sidered the  strongest  and  most  lasting. 
It  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  as  we 
take  medicine,  every  particle  being  care- 
ftilly  kept  and  rolled  up.  The  effect 
upon  the  system  is  not  immediate,  but 
is  felt  after  an  interval  of  several  hours, 
resulting  in  an  intoxication  like  that 
produced  by  drinking  ardent  spirits.  It 
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is  usual  for  those  about  to  be  called  upon 
for  great  muscular  exertion  to  prepare 
for  it,  by  fortifying  themselves  with  a 
dose  of  monehomore. 

The  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians 
and  Egyptians,  also  use,  as  a  means  of 
exhilaration,  a  drug  procured  from  the 
Indian  hemp,  Cannabis  Indieay  more 
generally  known  in  this  country  as 
hashsesk,  but  bearing  different  names  in 
the  East,  according  to  the  manner  of  its 
preparation  and  the  portion  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  procured.  In  the  Pres- 
idency of  Bengal,  the  hemp  is  gathered 
when  in  flower,  before  the  resinous 
juice  has  been  removed,  is  dried  and  put 
up  in  bundles  ready  for  smoking.  In 
this  state  it  is  found  at  Calcutta,  and 
called  gunjah.  At  Herat,  in  Afghanis- 
tan, the  most  powerful  species  is  con- 
cocted. The  plant  is  cut  while  the  Juice 
is  freest,  and  pressed  between  clotlis. 
The  sap  obtained  by  this  process  is 
called  churruSj  and  its  effects  are  fear^ 
fuL  In  the  interior  of  India,  Persia  and 
Egypt,  it  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  gum, 
which  is  called  luuheesh^  as  is  also  a 
preparation  made  by  boiling  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  plant,  to  which  is 
added  a  little  oil  or  butter.  Indeed, 
hasheesh  or  hashish,  appears  to  be  the 
general  name  given  to  all  the  prepara- 
tions derived  from  the  hemp-plant  The 
Turks  make  a  paste,  by  heating  the 
churrus  with  oil,  sugar  and  spices, 
which  forms  a  very  agreeable  and  pun- 
gent confection  known  as  madjaun.  The 
larger  leaves  and  seed-vessels  are  smoked 
and  chewed,  and  called  bJiar^,  A 
drink  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  the  plant 
The  fumes  of  it  also  are  inhaled  by 
throwing  the  leaves  and  seeds  on  hot 
iron.  The  Syrian  alwa3's  takes  a  pill 
of  it  before  his  noon-day  meal. 

Used  in  moderate  quantities,  it  is  said 
to  have  a  most  delightful  effect;  but 
when  the  indulgence  is  carried  to  ex- 
cess it  quickens  the  senses  and  increases 
the  perceptive  faculties  in  a  wonderfhl 
degree,  while  time  is  so  lengthened  that 
minutes  become  hours,  the  spirits  are 
exhilarated  to  an  extravagant  hight, 
and,  though  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug,  the  subject  retains 


Ills  will  and  knowledge  of  surrounding 
objects.  But,  the  most  painful  conse- 
quences are  apt  to  follow,  in  the  return 
of  the  mind  to  its  natural  state,  the 
transition  producing  exqubite  torture, 
which  not  unfrequently,  in  case  of  an 
over-dose,  produces  insanity  or  death. 

Hen  under  its  influence  will  commit 
the  most  desperate  deeds;  hence,  it  is 
taken  before  going  to  battle.  It  was 
under  the  excitement  of  bhang  that 
the  atrocities  in  India  were  said  to  be 
committed  by  the  Sepoys.  The  fahkirs 
are  supposed  to  derive  their  marvelous 
powers  of  endurance  while  undergoing 
their  self-imposed  tortures,  from  the 
drug.  It  is  highly  narcotic,  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  will  affect  an  Asiatic 
than  a  European. 

The  coca  plant,  which  grows  spon^ 
taneously  in  Peru,  and  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  furnishes  to  the 
people  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  the  same 
means  of  excitement  that  hemp  yields 
to  the  people  of  the  East  It  is  a  highly 
stimulating  narcotic  The  shrub  grows 
to  the  hight  of  about  six  feet,  and  bears 
a  rich,  thick,  oily  leaf,  which  is  either 
chewed  in  its  fresli  state,  or  dried  and 
mixed  with  unslaked  lime.  When 
taken  in  small  quantities  it  is  said  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful.  It  then  reno- 
vates the  vital  energies  and  increases  the 
fullness  and  color  of  the  blood.  Even 
its  excessive  use  does  not  appear  to  be 
followed  by  the  direful  consequences 
which  result  from  an  over-dose  of 
hasheesh.  The  natives  will  subsist  on 
it  for  days  without  partaking  of  other 
food.  Sustained  by  coca  they  can  un- 
dergo great  bodily  fiitigue  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  sileros,  upon 
whose  backs  travelers  cross  the  Andes, 
Chew  it  upon  startmg,  and  supply  them- 
selves with  little  bags  of  it,  to  be  con- 
sumed while  on  the  Journey.  The 
miners  in  Pern  would  not  engage  in 
their  arduous  labors  for  silver  if  coca 
was  not  allowed  them.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  mines  have  proven  that 
it  was  a  gain  to  set  aside  a  period  in 
each  day,  and  for  a  season  permit  the 
workmen  to  desist  from  toil  in  order  to 
eojoy  thefr  coca-chewing.    In  Europe  a 
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decoction  has  been  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  which,  taken  like  tea,  is 
said  to  excite  the  nerrous  system  and 
favors  digestion. 

The  Indians  of  Soath  America  use  as 
a  special  means  of  excitement  a  highly 
stinralating  paste  called  paHcOj  which  is 
prepared  from  the  seeds  and  Juices  of 
several  plants.  Reduced  to  a  powder, 
they  snuff  it  through  qnilla  It  causes  a 
species  of  terrible  intoxication,  'which, 
however,  only  lasts  a  few  mhiutes. 

Dr.  Livingistone  speaks  of  a  narootic 
procured  from  the  CannabU  SaUva^  which 
is  smoked  in  Africa  by  the  Batokas, 
and  causes  a  kind  of  fren2y.  When 
about  attacking  their  enemies  they  smoke 
it,  that  they  may  make  a  terrible  on- 
slaught. He  states  that  such  is  the 
dread  of  its  dangerous  eflRects  among  the 
Portuguese,  they  make  the  use  of  it  by 
a  slave  a  crime,  although  the  habit  is  a 
general  one  among  the  interior  tribes. 
He  ftirther  says  that  the  Turkish  hash- 
eesh, is  derived  from  the  same  plant, 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  gui^ah  under  a  new  name. 

An  almost  exclusive  trade  was  carried 
on  at  one  time,  between  this  country  and 
China,  in  the  ginseng-root,  a  not  long, 
but  thin,  fleshy  tuber,  almost  valueless 
with  us,  except  for  this  trade,  but  held 
in  great  estinuition  by  the  Celestials — so 
much  so  that,  at  one  period,  it  was  re- 
puted with  them  to  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Slimy  and  bitterish-sweet  in 
laste,  they  masticate  it  as  the  Ameri- 
cans do  tobacco,  and  conrider  it  a  sped- 
fic  for  all  ills — a  great  medicine.  It  is 
a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is  offered 
at  births  and  christenings.  We  still 
largely  export  to  China,  which  is  our 
only  market  for  the  article. 


I  DO  NOT  CALL  IT  LOVE, 

WHAT  if  my  spirit,  in  some  weary 
mood. 

Forlorn  and  sad,  and  hopeless  of  re- 
lief. 

Drifted  to  thee  from  its  gray  solitude, 
And  in  thy  summer  sunned  a  moment 
brief— 

Oh,  do  not  call  it  love  I 
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Out  from  the  ice-bound  seas  I  come  to 
thee, 

Shipwrecked,  dismantled,  death  alone 
on  board — 
And  from  the  shore  thy  sgliit  welcomed 
me. 

Saying,  Be  warmed  and  cheered,  and 
life  restored 

With  the  sweet  wine  of  Love  r' 

Oh,  friend !  sweet  friend,  thou  gavest  me 

words  of  cheer ; 
.  I  can  not  give  thee  love — ^it  is  not 

mine; 

He  whom  I  love  dwells  far  away  from 
here  I 

In  that  strange  land  they  call  the 
Land  Divine, 

He  waits  with  patient  love. 

The  glow  of  his  dark  eye  is  on  me  yet. 
Through  my  chill  life  I  feel  his  kisses 
still, 

As  if  a  south  wind,  when  the  sun  is  set. 
Over  his  grave  should  moke  the  daisies 
thrill ; 

Hush  I  do  not  speak  of  Love  I 

For  though  he  wanders  in  the  realm  of 
Light, 

He  bides  the  time  when,  though  the 
way  be  dim, 
My  gropmg  steps,  lost  in  this  deep  mid- 
night. 

Surely,  as  death  is  sure,  shall  come  to 
him; 

He  waits,  he  waits,  my  love  I 

Take,  then,  this  kiss — ^I  give  it  thee  with 
tears. 

It  is  the  parting  of  my  soul  with  time ; 
Pass  on  to  thy  large  life  and  fruitful 
years. 

And  leave  me  to  this  shadow-life  of 
mine; 

Farewell,  farewell  to  love  t 

Farewell  I    the  unspoken  word  that 
dumbly  lifts, 
Like  a  strong  wave,  the  passions  of 
the  heart ! 
Out  in  the  tempest  as  my  vessel  drifts 
To  that  dim  Land  unknown  in  any 
chart, 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  love. 
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THE  NEWLY  BORN  ISLAND, 

ADDITIONS  to  theeftrth*8  surflice  are 
BO  rare,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
Borprlse  that  so  much  hiterest  ahoiild  be 
awakened  by  the  apparition  of  an  island 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Bare,  how- 
ever,  as  such  occurrences  are,  the  recent 
appearance  of  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  is  not  without  precedent, 
even  in  the  present  century.  These  isl- 
ands are  not  always  enduring.  There 
is  on  record  an  instance  where  one  of 
these  manifestations  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  almost  simultaneously  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  It  was  retained  by 
tlie  former,  and  in  due  course  found  its 
place  on  the  map ;  but  when  it  was 
looked  for  by  subsequent  navigators,  it 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  its  locality  can 
only  be  ascertained  now  by  a  reference 
to  the  Admiralty  chart,  where  it  is  re- 
placed by  the  words,  **  Lost  Island.*' 
Shice  1800,  at  least  four  islands  have 
made  th§ir  appearance.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1811,  there  was  a  smart  shock  of 
an  earthquake  in  the  Azores,  which  was 
followed  soon  afterward  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  island  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  8t  Michsiel.  lu  shape,  it  re- 
sembled the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  was 
about  a  mile  round  at  the  base,  about 
three  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and  with  a 
crater  in  the  center,  from  which  torrents 
of  hot  water  were  projected  into  the  sea. 
This  feland  was  named  the  Sabrina ;  but 
within  four  months  from  its  eruption,  it 
began  to  show  indications  that  eventu- 
ally the  name  would  be  all  that  remain- 
ed of  it.  It  began  to  sink,  and  continu- 
ed to  do  so  until  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  sea  again  swept  over 
the  place  where  it  had  been ;  the  only 
evidence  of  its  continuance  beneath  the 
surfiice  was  the  issue  of  a  small  quantity 
of  vapor,  which  became  &inter  and 
fidnter,  and  at  last  disappeared  altogeth- 
er. Previous  eruptions  of  a  similar 
khid  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  same  locality.  These  were  at- 
tended by  the  same  manifestations — 
smoke  issuing  from  the  sea^  then  smoke 
mingled  with  flames,  and  at  last  an  islet. 
All  of  these  were  either  swallowed  up  or 
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were  washed  away  by  the  sea ;  the  most 
enduring  did  not  exist  three  years. 

The  volcanic  r^on  in  which  Iceland 
is  situated  has  been  distinguished  by 
similar  phenomena.  About  a  month  be- 
fore the  great  enption  of  Skapta,  in  1783, 
an  island  rose  from  tlie  sea  off  the  coast 
of  Iceland,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
an  immense  quantity  of  pumice-stones 
and  ashes.  This  islet  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  dae  form  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  christened  it  New  Island,  but 
like  some  of  the  possessions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, he  was  not  able  to  retain  it ;  its 
birth  and  death  were  included  in  the 
Slime  year.  On  this  same  coast  of  Ice- 
land there  appeared  another  island  in 
1880.  It  was  in  close  proximity  to 
Beikuivik.  In  the  following  year,  an 
Island  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast 
of  Sidly,  which,  during  its  brief  exist* 
ence,  bore  the  name  of  Julia  or  Ferdi- 
naoda  indifferently.  There  is  still  some 
evidence  of  its  having  existed,  for  the 
sea  is  shallower  there  than  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be 
so  short  a  distance  below  the  suiftoe, 
that  Mr.  Fignier  thinks  a  new  eruptioii 
not  improbable. 

The  new  island  which  is  now  draw- 
ing a  host  of  sdentiflc  and  curious  indi- 
viduals from  all  European  countries  to 
observe  its  gradual  elevation.  Is  situated 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pdago.  Similar  eruptions,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  have  occurred  in  the  same 
locality  on  several  occasions  and  at  no 
very  distant  dates;  Santorin  itself  was 
doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  nature  of  the  greater  portion 
of  its  soil.  An  examination  of  a  map  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago  will  enable  any- 
body to  perceive  the  situation  of  three 
islands,  named  respectively  the  Great 
Kameni,  Little  Eameni,  and  Nea  Kame- 
ni.  All  of  these  are  of  subterranean  ori- 
gin— ^the  last  having  made  Its  appear- 
ance In  1707.  The  elevation  of  the 
highest  portion  of  these  islands  has  been 
estimated  at  about  seventeen  hundred 
feet  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Several 
accounts  are  In  existence  relative  to  the 
appearance  of  these  islands. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1600,  a 
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violent  eruption  took  place  a  little  out- 
side the  Gulf  of  Santorin.  It  lasted 
some  months,  and  the  quantity  of  ashes 
and  cindere  erupted  was  so  great  that 
they  are  said  to  have  covered  the  sea  as 
far  as  Constontinople  «nd  Smyrna. 
Though  no  island  made  its  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion,  it  brought  to  light 
the  ruhis  of  two  villages,  which  had 
probably  been  buried  in  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  that  which  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
This  eruption  was  not,  however,  unat- 
tended with  serious  disasters ;  more  than 
fifty  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  Santorin  from  suffocation  by  the  sul- 
phurous vapors  exhaled,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  animals.  A  huge  wave, 
raised  by  the  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea  or  other  causes,  swept  over  every 
island  in  the  gulf,  and  washed  down  two 
diurches  on  Santorin  itself. 

In  the  year  1707,  Santorin  again  ex- 
perienced sundry  shocks  of  earthquake, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2dd  of  May 
of  that  year,  some  sailors  saw  what  they 
at  first  took  to  be  the  hull  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  lying  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Eameui,  but  which  they  perceiv- 
ed on  rowing  off  to  it  was  a  small  island 
composed  of  pumice-stone.  It  was 
white  in  color,  and  received  a  name  in 
conformity  with  its  appearance.  At 
that  time,  it  was  cool,  and  visitors  could 
land  upon  it  without  inconvenience,  and 
feed  on  the  oj^sters  with  which  it  was 
covered.  It  continued  to  rise  and  de- 
velop a  greater  extent  of  sur&ce  for 
some  time  afVer  this.  One  of  those  who 
visited  it  describes  it  as  of  very  friable 
composition.  Nearly  a  month  after  its 
first  appearance,  it  lost  its  innocent 
character,  and  grew  so  exceedingly  hot 
as  to  render  landing  on  it  impossible ; 
the  sea  around  it  also  approached  very 
near  boiling  heat.  During  this  volcanic 
disturbance,  a  large  number  of  isolated 
black  rocks  emerged  from  the  sea  at 
different  pointa  between  the  last-bom 
island  and  Little  Kameni,  which  gave  no 
sign  of  animation  at  first,  but  after  re- 
maining inert  some  hours,  began  to 
vomit  smoke  and  flames ;  and  a  quantity 
of  matter  was  upheaved  from  the  depths 


of  the  sea,  which  united  a  great  many 
of  them  in  a  single  mass.  The  sea,  on 
this  as  on  the  other  occasions,  was  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  dead  fish.  The 
volcanic  action  lasted  for  upward  of  a 
year,  and  the  matter  forced  up  gradually 
united  this  mass  to  and  spread  it  over  the 
little  island  which  had  heralded  its  ap- 
pearance. The  formation  of  this  island, 
which  received  the  name  of  Nea  Kameni, 
was  witnessed  by  many  persons,  who 
have  letl  more  or  less  complete  accounts 
of  its  formation,  and  also  of  subsequent 
eruptions  on  its  surface,  which  ended 
witli  the  formation  of  a  cone  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  hight. 

From  that  time  until  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  there  was  no  resumption  of 
volcanic  disturbances  perceptible;  but 
there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  channel 
which  divides  Little  Kameni  from  San- 
torin, has  taken  place.  In  1825,  the 
depth  of  the  sea  here  was  stated  to  be 
fifteen  fathoms;  but  five  years  later, 
when  soundings  were  taken,  only  four 
&thoms  were  found.  A  shoal  was  also 
discovered  to  exist  in  the  gulf,  which 
measured  above  eight  hundred  yards  in 
one  direction,  and  five  hundred  in  an- 
other. Virlet,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  observations  he  made  in  this  region^ 
anticipated  in  that  paper  the  formation 
of  a  new  island,  without  any  of  the  vio- 
lent manifestations  which  marked  the 
appearance  of  its  predecessors,  but  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  upheaval.  So  tar  as 
the  upheaval  was  concerned,  he  was 
probably  right  in  his  conjectures,  for 
soundings  taken  subsequently  gave  only 
three  fathoms  of  water  above  it ;  inas- 
much, however,  as  this  submarine  pla- 
teau is  formed  by  upheaval,  and  not  by 
accretions  to  its  surface,  the  inference 
was  that  volcanic  action  was  going  on 
beneath  it,  which  would  vent  itself  aa 
soon  as  the  superincumt)ent  weight  was 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
bed  of  the  sea.  As  further  evidence 
that  this  volcanic  action  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  mentioned 
tliat  sulphurous  gas  has  always  been  ob- 
served to  issue  from  the  sea  along  the  , 
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coast  of  Kea  Eameni.  This  escape  of  gas 
into  the  sea  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
it,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  bottoms 
of  vessels.  The  discovery  that  it  was 
capable  of  accomplishing  this  was  made 
in  the  following  manner.  During  the 
war  of  Independence,  several  vessels  lay 
here  at  anchor,  and  it  was  found  that  al- 
though this  station,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  fiivorable  to  the  growth  of 
sea-grass,  and  the  adhesion  of  shell-fish 
to  the  hull,  the  gas  not  only  prevented  a 
further  accumulation  of  this  growth  and 
adhesion,  but  actually  cleansed  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship — a  fact  which  it  may  be 
of  value  to  know,  as  of  all  the  numerous 
compositions  which  have  been  hitherto 
used  to  prevent  this  fouling,  not  one  has 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  effect- 
ively ;  copper-sheathing  not  being  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  vessels  built  of  iron, 
on  account  of  the  electrical  action  which 
is  set  up  by  the  contact  or  contiguity  of 
the  two  metals  when  immersed  in  salt 
water.  That  this  cleansing  power  was 
really  exercised  by  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of 
Vulcano,  was  ascertained  by  Admiral 
Lalande  in  the  first  place,  and  subse- 
quently by  Admiral  Ronci^re  de  Nourry, 
who  sent  a  vessel  there,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  exceedingly  foul,  but  was  soon 
cleansed  b3''  the  action  of  these  waters. 
The  fact,  indeed,  is  now  well  known  to 
seafaring  men  who  frequent  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  not  much  cause  for 
surprise  that  a  violent  outburst  has  oc- 
curred in  such  a  highly-volcanic  district. 
On  this  occasion,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  information  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  eruption,  nor  of  pictorial 
representations  of  the  island,  as  a  num- 
ber of  photographers  are  busily  engaged 
in  taking  photographs  of  every  object  of 
interest.  The  first  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt  at  Santorin  on  the  38th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  which  did  nothing  more  than 
awaken  some  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Santorin,  which  was  not 
diminished  when  they  were  found  to 
continue  through  succeeding  days:  More 
violent  shocks  were  felt  at  Little  Ka- 


meni ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  80th 
January,  the  sea  around  this  islet  assumed 
a  white  appearance,  an  indication  that 
sulphurous  gases  were  making  their  way 
through  the  floor  of  the  sea.  This  ap- 
pearance spread  rapidly,  and  was  espe-  ^ 
cially  marked  in  the  channel  which 
divides  Nea  Eameni  fit>m  Palai  Eameni, 
where  the  sea  began  to  bubble  violently, 
accompanied  with  a  slightly  intermittent 
roar,  resembling  a  well-sustained  can- 
nonade, which  lasted  aver  several  days, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  smoke  and  flame,  which  rose  ftom  the 
sea.  The  flames  were  of  a  reddish 
color,  tlie  smoke  at  such  times  as  flames 
were  mingled  with  it,  assuming  a  dark 
tint,  whereas  at  other  times  it  commonly 
had  a  white,  fleecy  appearance,  no  doubt 
from  its  being  largely  mixed  with  steam. 
The  hight  to  which  the  flames  rose 
above  the  sea  is  stated  to  have  been 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  The  color  of 
the  sea  changed  in  a  few  hours  from 
pale  to  a  deep-red  tint,  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  presence  of  salts  of 
iron.  It  was  evident  that  at  this  time 
Nea  Eameni  was  the  chief  center  of  vol- 
canic activity;  it  was  constantly  shaken 
by  the  shocks  of  earthquake,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  81st  January,  it  split  in 
two  pieces,  and  a  promontory,  which 
formed  the  right  side  of  the  little  port 
of  Vulcano,  fell  away  from  the  island. 
From  the  fissure  thus  occasioned,  there 
was  emitted  such  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous gas,  that  the  se^'gulls  which 
bad  flocked  to  the  spot  to  feast  on  the 
dead  fish  with  which  the  sea  was  cov- 
ered, fled  away,  and  did  not  again  make 
their  appearance.  Toward  evening,  the 
island  began  to  sink,  and  in  two  hours, 
it  wad  estimated  that  it  had  sunk  nearly 
two  feet ;  it  then  diminished,  and  during 
the  night  its  downward  movement  was 
estimated  at  three  inches  an  hour.  At 
the  same  time,  the  flames  in  the  channel 
burst  forth  anew,  but  died  away  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  February,  and  were 
succeeded  bjMouds  of  steam  and  smoke, 
emitting  a  sulphurous  odor,  but  not  so 
much  impregnated  with  gas  as  to  afiect 
the  respiration;  the  ebullition  of  th6 
water  was  very  violent 
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During  this  day,  Uie  rate  at  which  the 
island  sunk  was  estimated  at  somewhat 
under  two  inches  an  hour.  In  the  mean 
time,  five  small  lakes  of  fifesh  water  had 
appeared  in  the  south-west  portion  of 
the  island,  which  were  at  first  clear  and 
transparent,  but  gradually  assumed  a  red 
tint  and  bitter  taste.  The  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  fhequent,  the  subterra* 
nean  rambling  almosi  incessant,  and  the 
fissure  already  referred  to  widened  per- 
ceptibly, while  t|ie  rocks  hi  dose  prox- 
imity to  it  felt  hot  to  the  touch. 

On  the  night  of  the  Ist  February,  the 
flames  rose  higher  than  ever,  but  died 
away  toward  morning,  and  gradually 
became  extinct,  followed  by  a  dense 
black  smoke.  The  part  of  the  channel 
where  this  was  rising  was  vinted  by  a 
party  of  Greek  officers,  who  had  arrived 
on  board  a  vessel  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment,  in  case  it  might  become  necessary 
to  remove  the  inhabitants.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  and  heaving  the  lead,  they 
fQund  that  land  was  rising — ^was  not,  in 
fad,  more  at  tbad  time  than  a  fathom 
below  the  surface ;  at  four  o 'dock  the 
same  afternoon,  the  new-bom  island 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and 
so  rapid  was  its  elevation,  that  by  night- 
fall its  summit  stood  about  seventy  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Its  appear^ 
ance,  it  should  be  stated,  was  the  signal 
for  the  oesaaUon  of  the  rumbling  noise ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  quietness 
and  tranquillity  that  it  continued  its  up- 
ward movement 

Ehig  George's  Island,  as  it  was  named, 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Greece,  continu- 
ed day  after  day  to  attain  a  greater  ele- 
vation, but  its  development  was  not  due 
solely  to  the  uplifting  of  a  solid  mass ; 
stones  were  brought  up  by  the  boiling 
sea  which  adhered  firmly  to  it  On  the 
9th  February,  it  had  attained  a  length 
of  five  hundred  feet,  a  breadth  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  an  devation 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  and  from 
its  continued  enlargement,  it  was  an- 
tidpated  by  those  who  sA^  it  that  it 
would  eventually  extend  to  Nea  EamenL 
The  sea  surrounding  it  was  boiling,  and 
emitted  the  same  kind  of  noise  as  may 
be  heard  when  a  copper  is  boiling.  Not 
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only  did  smoke  and  steam  issue  from 
the  sea  surrounding  the  island,  but  the 
island  itself,  which  is  cone-shnped,  emit- 
ted at  times  smoke,  steam,  and  flame ; 
the  vapor  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
smelling  of  sulphur,  but  not  containing 
so  much  gas  as  to  make  It  difilcult  to 
breathe  in  its  immediate  vidnlty,  or  even 
In  it  Some  who  watched  the  island 
during  the  night  say  that  at  the  time 
when  flames  were  issuing  from  it,  the 
flssures  in  it  enabled  tiiem  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  incandescent  matter  hi 
the  interior.  Soundings  were  again 
taken  near  the  new  Island,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  an  upheaval  of 
the  floor  of  the  sea  all  round. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cracks  in  Nea 
Kameni  continued  to  increase  in  every 
direction.  From  these  cracks,  vapor 
issued  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and 
the  sea  about  the  island  assumed  a  milky 
appearance,  and  in  some  places  was  so 
hot  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the 
hand  in  it 

The  latest  accounts  that  have  reached 
tl^s  country  up  to  the  moment  at  which 
we  are  writing  represent  the  volcanic 
action  as  increasing,  and  serious  alarm 
is  felt  with  respect  to  its  effects  on  the 
island  of  Santorin  itself.  Shocks  of 
earthquakes  have  been  felt  at  Patras, 
and  at  other  places  equally  distant,  such 
as  Tripolltza,  where  some  buildings 
were  shaken  down.  At  Chios,  they  had 
more  severe  shocks  than  at  some  other 
places ;  the  people  living  in  that  island 
saw  a  column  of  smoke  rise  from  the  sea 
between  it  and  the  opposite  coast ;  an4 
according  to  a  report  brought  to  Trieste 
by  the  captain  of  an  Austrian  steamer,  a 
shoal  has  been  formed  between  the  island 
of  Gerigo  and  Cape  Maleus. 

Two  of  our  vessels  were  dispatched 
fVom  Malta  by  the  Gotemor  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  to  escape,  and  a  similar 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  king  of 
Greece,  who  likewise  sent  a  scientific 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
observations.  From  the  reports  trans- 
mitted by  them,  it  seems  that  while  the 
first  island  gradually  grew  until  it  united 
itself  at  both  ends  with  Nea  Kameni, 
thus  filling  up  the  litUe  port  of  Yulcano, 
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a  second  roee  to  a  considerable  higfat, 
and  then  cruml^ed  to  pieces.  Tlie 
eruptions  hare  become  more  Tiolent,  and 
the  members  of  the  commission  them- 
selyes  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  the 
clothes  of  some  of  them  were  bnmed  be- 
fore they  coald  mn  under  a  projection 
to  screen  themseiyes  from  the  fidling 
stones  and  cinders,  and  the  deck  of  the 
yessel  which  brought  them  was  scorched 
in  seyeral  places,  as  were  also  the  crew 
on  board.  The  captain  of  another  yes- 
sel was  killed  by  a  foiling  stone,  and 
the  red-hot  cinders  which  accompanied 
it  set  the  yessel  on  flie.  The  most  strik- 
ing phenomenon  that  has  been  witness- 
ed daring  the  eruption  was  the  gradual 
rising  into  the  air  of  an  immense  column 
supposed  to  haye  been  formed  of  red-hot 
ashes  and  smoke.  The  estimated  Mght 
to  which  it  rose  was  oyer  four  thousands 
feet,  and  its  diameter  about  one-seventh 
of  itshight 


DORIS  DATLESFORD. 

VHENEYER I  take  Fate  into  my  own 
hands,  that  la  to  say,  wheneyer  I 
attempt  a  pretty  piece  of  maneuyering, 
Fate  is  always  sure  to  outwit  me,  re- 
yenges  herself  for  my  presumption,  turns 
the  tables  against  me. 

I  am  a  maiden  lady,  of  a  certain  age, 
as  I  haye  been  wont  to  consider ;  only 
this,  and  nothing  more,*'^ — at  present 

Marmontel  once  remarked  of  Florian, 
that  Nature  said  to  him  emphatically, 
**Tell  stories;"  in  the  same  manner 
Nature  commanded  me  to  **Make 
matches  f  I  may  confess  that  I  scarce- 
ly eyer  beheld  a  pair  in  Juxtaposition, 
but  my  black  art  readily  molded  them 
into  one,  and  I  saw  the  wedding  yail,  the 
ring,  the  wreath,  the  altar,  as  yiyidly  as 
though  the  seoond-eij^t  was  at  my  oom- 
mand. 

But  eyen  match^nakhig  has  its  up-hill 
work,  its  hours  of  despair,  of  remorse ; 
lis  experiences  of  ihilure,  of  Ingratitude, 
and  other  diabolics.  I  haye  found  it  a 
thankless  Mce  and  no  rineoure,  for  dia- 
interestedness  must  oftentimes  pay  the 
penalty  it  incurs  of  nothing  aomdng  to 
itaeU: 


Don't  tell  fM  that  matches  are  made 
in  heaven ;  how  are  you  to  be  belleyed, 
when  I  can  poeitiyely  ayer  that  I  made 
Mrs.  Jones*,  for  instance,  myself?  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Jones  in  his  two  years'  time, 
has  developed  in  to  the  veriest  scamp 
that  ever  trod,  and  his  spouse  never 
drops  in  to  see  me,  but  it  is  as  though  she 
came  to  confess  his  sins  per  proxy,  and 
to  heap  maledictions  upon  my  devoted 
head,  ending  with : 

'*  Well,  well,  but  for  you,  my  dear,  I 
might  have  been  Mrs.  Buch-arone;  at 
least,  I  should  never  have  been  Mrs. 
Jones,  you  know." 

Whence,  pursuing  the  theme,  she  goes 
on  to  relate  her  eariy  adventures  with 
said  Jones,  Just  as  though  I  dRln*t  know 
of  them  to  my  heart's  content,  and 
hadn't  maneuvered  them.  This  is  the 
revenge  of  Fate,  who  never  compro- 
mises with  us. 

If  the  energy  I  have  expended  in  be- 
half of  others  had  been  concentrated 
upon  my  own  afihirs,  I  might  have  been 
Princess  of  the  Amazons,  Empress  of 
the  Seven  Isles,  Queen  of'  the  Anti- 
podes. 

And  so  Daylesfoid  returned  finm  his 
European  travels  one  day,  and  came 
straight  to  my  ibrother  Henry's,  where 
he  had  spent  his  boyhood :  it  was  the 
same  Daylesford  who  had  left  us  five 
years  before,  only  perfected  In  accom- 
plishments and  graces,  bereft  of  his  old 
awkward  shyness,  but  hoarding  yet  a 
fine  reserve  of  his  own,  and,  withal,  daz- 
zlfaig  in  his  beauty.  Now  his  style  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  beauties  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy ;  he  puts  one's  wits 
to  flight  by  his  mere  presence ;  if  one 
would  speak  sense  it  becomes  necessary 
to  turn  one's  eyes  aside,  or  the  grandest 
expressions  of  philosophy  twist  them- 
selves into  the  most  absurd  rodomon- 
tade ;  of  course,  I  turned  tn§f  eyes  out  at 
the  window— it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to 
talk  nonsense— and  there  was  Doris 
chatting  with  Girard  Giflkrd  across  the 
garden-wall.  ,  I  took  an  impatlrat  step 
forward ;  all  the  powers  of  my  art  rose  in 
opposition ;  in  a  moment  I  had  sounded 
the  key-note  of  destiny. 

Doris  Daylesford  I  charming,  allite- 
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ratiye ;  they  were  made  for  each  other. 
I  will  see  to  it  r' 

Doris  IB  my  niece,  and  asBuredly  I 
Bhoald  haye  a  trifling  authority  over  her; 
80  I  stepped  into  the  garden  and  touch- 
ed her  on  the  shoulder ;  she  started,  like 
one  stung,  for  the  rustle  of  birds  and 
leaves  had  disguised  my  footsteps,  as  the 
two  bent  absorbed  over — ^how  do  I  know 
what?  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  of 
course. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Doris  f "  I  ask- 
ed. '*Ha8  the  lichen  written  an  idyl 
on  the  walir 

"No,"  answered  Girard,  "we  write 
our  own  idyls." 

Tou'll  find  no  publisher,  thought  1. 

"  Oh,  Bo  you  know,  Girard  is  going 
away  I"  cried  Doris,  following  the  &ct 
with  a  foolish  sigh.  My  heart  was  in 
my  mouth,  so,  perhaps,  was  Doris's. 

"  But  then,  Daylesford  has  come  I*'  I 
returned. 

"  Oh  Daylesford  ?  Really  Daylesford  r 
^e  asked,  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  it  were 
too  sweet  to  be. true. 

Heartily  know. 
When  half  gods  go. 
The  god  appean  I'* 

quoted  Girard. 

"  Who  w  Daylesford  he  asked,  dis- 
entangling her  sleeve,  which  had  caught 
on  a  brier. 

"Oh,  don't  you  know  Daylesford? 
How  should  you,  though ;  he  has  been 
gone  these — ^how  many  years  f 

"Ah,  then,  why  couldn't  he  haye 
stayed  a  little  longer  away  ?" 

"  Come  r'  said  I,  withdrawing  in  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Presently,  when  the  brier  &lls  out 
with  my  sleeve." 

I  found  Daylesford  watching  us  from 
the  window,  and  smiling  to  himself. 

"  Why  did  you  break  the  pretty  spell?" 
he  asked. 

"  What  spell  ?"  feigning  ignorance ;  I 
will  lay  that  ghost,  thought  I,  and  as  he 
directed  his  glance  toward  Doris  and 
Girard,  I  returned : 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  thm  is  no 
spell ;  he  is  only  a  ndgbbor's  son." 

"  Indeed  ?  Is  there  a  prohibition  against 
loving  your  neighbor,  since  my  day?  j 
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Botanizing,  not  love-making?  I  don't 
remember  that  I  was  fond  of  botany  at 
school,  but  think  it  might  have  charms 
over  there." 

I  wished  to  heaven  he  would  try  it, 
but  instead  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
window  and  took  to  hojding  my  tangled 
skein.  Now  I  set  myself  to  work  de- 
vising occasions  for  throwing  Daylesford 
and  Doris  together.  Girard  Gifiard  had 
torn  himself  away,  for  .which  I  gave 
thanks  beneath  my  breath,  and  believed 
to  see  my  way  clear.  Girard  was  poor ; 
he  had  gone  to  make  his  fortune,  some- 
where or  other,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I 
would  make  Doris's.  Therefore,  I  im- 
provised tk&-a4SU8  between  my  victims ; 
inveigled  them  into  the  garden  to  see  a 
wayward  vine  hang  from  its  trellis  in  a 
cataractof  grapes,  sea-green,  only  to  lose 
them  behind  some  tall  hedge,  or  remem- 
ber some  imperative  indoor  duty ;  en- 
ticed them  into  the  bow-window,  when 
the  early  evening  star  swung  free  from 
flakes  of  sunset  douds,  and  left  them, 
recollecting  that  Henry  waited  for  his 
evening  paper  in  the  library ;  set  them 
to  practicing  a  thousand  duets  together, 
and  practiced,  myself,  a  thousand  in- 
trigues, and  reserves  and  subtleties  for 
their  sakes. 

But  often  there  was  a  lion  in  the  way : 
either  Doris  was  hitractable,  or  Dayles-  - 
ford  abstracted,  or  my  brother  obtuse,  or 
myself  clumsy ;  but  through  all  I  £EUicied 
that,  sooner  or  later,  perseverance  would 
chain  the  lion.  The  subject  was  never 
mentioned  between  my  brother  and  my- 
self, yet  I  believed  that  he  seconded  me 
in  a  sort  of  tacit  way,  since  I  knew  he 
would  as  soon  permit  Doris  to  marry  a 
pauper  as  Girard.  Thus  I  used  all  the 
weapons  in  my  armory,  one  by  one,  and 
counted  my  demi-successes  by  hundreds. 
One  thing  especially  encouraged  me: 
however  rebellious  Doris  had  been,  how- 
soever often  she  had  shut  herself  up 
with  a  novel  and  declined  to  Join  in  our 
drives  or  walks,  plan^ed  expressly  for 
her ; — or  however  abstracted  Daylesford, 
^ith  knitted  browa  and  compress  jd  lips— 
always,  after  a  trip  to  the  neighboring 
city,  he  returned  bouyant  and  smiling, 
]  carried  Doris  off  for  a  stroll  across  Uio 
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tonight  fields,  only  to  retarn  after  an  in- 
terminable lapse  of  star-light ;  and  often 
they  might  be  detected  in  serious  under- 
tone as  they  acted  absorption  over  a 
volame  of  prints,  or  Doris  woald  request 
his  translation  of  a  Homeric  passage  in 
her  reading,  whence  would  ensue  a  cau- 
tious dialogue,  all  Greek  to  me,  as  doubt- 
less it  was  intended  to  be ;  or  he  hung 
over  her  while  she  drew,  and  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  at  these  times  he  drew  her 
out  famously ;  but  after  a  few  days  of 
this,  during  which  my  labors  were  light, 
since  circumstances  appeared  to  conspire 
with  me — they  resumed  their  former 
habits,  Doris  absenting  herself  at  all  op- 
portune moments,  and  I  forced  to  accom- 
pany Daylesford  in  his  otherwise  solitary 
rambles,  and  entertain  his  leisure  as  best 
I  might 

One  morning,  having  risen  Just  as  the 
Bun  mimicked  himself  in  a  million  dew- 
drops,  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  down  into 
the  garden  and  gather  the  late  roses  for 
replenishing  the  vases,  so  that  all  the 
rooms  might  be  fresh  and  fragrant  How 
sweet  and  dewy  it  was  down  there, 
where  fantastic  devices  of  flower  and  bud 
and  curling  tendril  embroidered  every 
niche,  where  birds  began  the  day  with 
tenderest  rhythm,  where  the  sheeny  little 
fountain  fell  in  a  gentle  minor  tone,  as 
it  caught  and  kept  the  sunbeams  in  every 
lucent  weft ;  here,  the  glistening  gossa- 
mer swung  to  and  fro,  in  the  light  breeze, 
like  fairy  hammocks ;  and  here  a  white 
butterfly  grew  gkldy  above  the  wander- 
ing sweet-brier,  and  a  humming-bird 
half  lost  itself  in  the  brilliant  cavern  of 
a  trumpetpflower.  It  resembled  some 
gorgeous,  medieval  illumination  of  a 
sacred  page.  I  began  to  strip  a  rose- 
bush of  her  regalia,  congratulating  my- 
self, meanwhile,  and  pitying  the  slug- 
gards, who  slept  while  beauty  woke: 
.  but  stay — was  I  the  only  one  who  brush- 
ed the  dew  from  the  pleasance?  A 
stifled  rustle  came  sighing  along  a  path 
leading  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  garden. 
**It  is  the  wind,''  I  said;  «<it  has  just 
blown  over  the  clover-field,  yonder,  that 
is  easy  to  guess  there  came  a  patter 
on  the  gravcl-walk.  The  peacock,  no 
doobt,  spreading  his  tail  to  the  wind  like 


Cleopatra's  sail but  tliere  was  sonic- 
thing  more,  a  murmur  louder  than  bee 
in  blossom,  and  a  shadow  not  of  cloud 
or  foliage,  as  Daylesford  and  Doris  saun- 
tered into  view. 

''Ah!"  I  ejaculated,  mentally,  and 
thomed  my  hand,  for  my  pains.  Doris 
was  saying: 

But  you,  Daylesford — ^how  is  it  with 
your 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me." 

^  That  is  cool  and  magnanimous,  con- 
sidering all  things,"  thought  L  "  But, 
dear  me,  if  I  am  seen,  it  will  ruin  all ;  I 
hope  I  shan't  be  obliged  to  hear  any 
thing  to  speak  of,"  I  soliloquized,  crouch- 
ing in  the  shelter  of  my  rose-tree,  all  the 
while  convinced  that  it  was  a  proceed- 
ing unavoidable,  but  terribly  sfib  rosa. 

They  advanced  nearer. 

**  How  blind  I"  I  heard  Doris  ezdaim, 
and  of  course  I  conjectured  that  they 
spoke  of  love ;  but  as  they  turned  an  an- 
gle which  led  them  aside,  I  remained 
unenlightened.  My  heart  fluttered  to 
my  lips.  I  felt  faint  and  dizzy ;  all  at 
once  a  cloud  seemed  to  have  passed 
across  the  sun ;  I  attempted  to  rise,  but 
the  briers  dragged  me  back,  and  again 
I  heard  the  approaching  voices.  Doris 
still  spoke : 

'*  What  can  I  say  to  convince  you, 
then?  Love  assumes  a  thousand  dis- 
guises ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  bom  into 
one,  and  falls  to  recognize  itself." 

"  That  may  be,"  he  answered,  "  but 
the  true  passion  would  bum  to  ashes 
such  a  flimsy  sham,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
allow  its  own  splendor  to  be  guessed,  at 
least" 

"  Apply  the  torch  yourself,"  said  she, 
in  passing  on. 

"Quite  a  challenge,"  thought  I,  as, 
gathering  my  scattered  roses,  I  sped  to 
the  house,  in  order  to  be  there  before 
them,  and  arrange  the  flowers  without 
exciting  suspicion ;  but  while  I  selected 
and  disposed,  Daylesford  entered  alone, 
and  took  them  all  off  my  hands. 

Can  you  believe  the  roses  in  Eden 
were  more  perfect  ?"  said  he.  "  I  sup- 
pose they  hud  tlie  ideal  rose,  which  no 
gold-chafer  dared  convert  into  his  saUnir 
drmanger ;  see,  now,  this  little  fellow  in 
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bis  green  enameled  armor  tucked  under 
a  dozen  pink  coyerleta,  cosy  chap."  And 
so  he  ran  on,  as  if  his  morning's  walk 
had  been  a  tonic,  till  the  bell  sounded. 
"  3hall  we  have  a  canter  this  morning 
he  asked,  with  his  hand  on  the  door  of 
the  break&st-room. 

Oh,  yes said  I,  true  to  my  Instincts, 
Doris  will  be  delighted.*" 

But  how  about  yourself?  Doris  has 
declined  going." 

It  will  be  pleasant,  ye%"  I  answered, 
rather  crestfallen,  still  IbrtiQring  myself 
with  the  assurance  that  all  must  be  right, 
after  that  snatch  heard  in  the  garden, 
mysterious  as  it  was,  and  solemnly  agree- 
ing with  Beade,  that  loven  and  lunatics 
have  some  points  in  common. 

For  the  firet  fbw  miles  our  conTersa- 
tion  was  conflned  to  remarks  upon  the 
paces  of  our  steeds,  to  exchanging  opin- 
ions upon  the  weatlier  and  exdamatloiis 
upon  the  landscape.  In  the  for  distance 
the  faint  purple  outline  of  mountains  lay 
like  a  vague  dream  against  the  emphatic 
blue  of  heaven,  whUe  nearer,  the  spires 
of  a  city  shot  up  behind  hills,  and  aure- 
oled  themselves  in  the  sunlight  There- 
fore, while  our  horses  slowly  ascended 
Madcap  Hill,  I  gave  the  reins  to  my 
hobby,  thus : 

« 1 1I0  wish  Doris  had  come ;  why  did 
she  not  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  her  f* 

Of  course,  I  hardly  expected  such  a 
solution  of  the  problem  as  he  gave  me. 

"  I  believe  she  is  in  love,"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  more  probable,"  I  returned, 
fixing  him  with  a  significant  glance. 
"Do.you  vouch  for  itf 

**  On  the  best  authority." 
As  being  an  accomplice?" 

"  The  same." 
Then  it  is  all  arranged  f 

'*A11  arranged;  excepting  that  her 
father's  approval  will  be  requested  to^ 
morrow." 

^  A  mere  form !  And  oh,  Daylesford, 
I  am  so  glad— I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  so  long  f* 

**  Ton  have  f '  he  exdahned,  with  a 
perplexed  intonation. 

"Do  you  doubt  me?"  I  cried,  faidig- 
nantly. 

Certainly,  it  strikes  me  tut  your 
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partisanship  has  been  somewhat  luke- 
warm." 

'*'Then  you  greatly  misunderstand 
me." 

I  wish  to  heaven  I  did  I" 

Our  eyes  met ;  there  was  that  in  his 
which  quickened  my  pulses ;  dangerous 
eyes,  I  wished  he  would  take  them  off 
mine;  and  for  one  moment  I  compr6> 
bended  that  I  was  not  half  so  well 
pleased  with  my  final  success,  as  I  had 
prospected  to  be. 

For  one  moment,  Fate  was  equal  with 
me. 

**  It  may  be  that  we  are  both  in  the 
slough  of  misunderstanding,"  he  added. 

Turning  homeward,  pacing  along  at 
our  leisure,  whom  should  we  encounter, 
galloping  past,  like  the  demon  of  the 
whirlwind,  but  Girard  Giffard.  A  miser- 
able laugh  rose  to  my  Hps  as  I  recog- 
nised him,  and  k>oked  back  to  watch  his 
ihmtic  course,  and  despite  my  gloomy 
exultation,  a  stem  pity,  that  resembled 
sympathy,  welled  up  in  my  soul  for  the 
despairing  boy. 

"  How  he  must  hate  me,"  I  thought 
It  never  occurred  to  me,  that  any  one 
could  possibly  liate  Daylesford. 

I  assured  myself  a  hundred  times 
through  the  day,  tiiat  my  heartiest  de- 
sire was  accomplished — ^that  nothing 
could  be  more  to  my  mind,  nothing 
give  me  such  satisfaction ;  but  above  all, 
the  still,  small  voice  whispered — ^I  am 
ashamed  to  mf  what 

At  night  I  lay  down,  only  to  order 
the  wedding-loaves,  the  wedding-gown, 
only  to  see  the  bride  in  her  orange-flow- 
ers and  blushes,  and,  strangely  enough, 
I  dropped  to  sleep  with  tears  in  my 
eyes. 

Tell  me,  was  it  the  overflow  of  Joy  ? 
— the  gladness  that  half  requests  to 
weep,"  of  which  the  poet  sings  ? 

Toward  dusk  of  the  next  day  I  saw 
my  brother  and  Daylesford  part  amicar 
bly  at  the  gate,  while  the  latter  hastened 
away,  and  Henry  entered  with  an  un- 
natural sprigfatliness,  looked  into  the 
room  where  I  sat,  and  called  out : 

*'Wh«K's  Doris  r  then  paused,  and 
advanced  to  take  my  hand.  "  I  congmt- 
ulateyou,"saidhe.    Daylesford  requejts 
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my  acquiesoeoce.  You  have  been  a  true 
sister ;  but  excuse  me,  I  must  find  Doris." 

Certainly  he  must — why  did  he  linger 
to  congratulate  me  ?  I  had  no  words  to 
answer  him. 

As  I  sat  in  the  window-seat  alone, 
the  twilight  fell  and  deepened  unper- 
ceiyed;  the  stars  sifted  themselves  out 
from  the  dusky  abysses  beyond,  the  wind 
shook  the  dew-laded  vines  against  my 
cheeky  the  tender  young  moon  peopled 
the  garden  with  pluSom  lovers,  and 
touched  the  foliage  like  hoar-frost;  all 
the  birds  slept,  and  the  noisy  world  held 
its  breath — all  but  the  fountain,  crooning 
forever  its  silveiy  sorrow,  and  some  de- 
licious tenore  who  threw  his  soul  into 
his  song  and  ceased  suddenly.  Sitting 
there  alone,  a  hand  fell  softly  upon  mine. 

*' Doris,"  said  Daylesford. 

**  I  think  you  will  find  Doris  in  the 
library,"  I  answered. 
But  it  is  you  I  want" 

"Mer 

"  Tou.  Is  it  so  veiy  hard  to  believe  ? 
Hy  love,  my  love,  is  it  so  hard  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  I  love  you  ?" 

*'  L<f96  me/  I  thought  you  loved  Doris.** 
You  misunderstood,  or  you  would 
have  seen  that  I  could  love  no  one  but 
yourselfl  Haven't  you  been  idly  throwing 
me  at  your  niece's  head  this  six  months  ? 
Sij  now  all  you  can  do  is  to  pick  me  up 
and  make  the  best  of  me.  Besides,  are 
you  not  Doris?  My  Doris — ^may  I  call 
yon  that,  dearest  ?" 

"Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris, 
caU  me  Lalage,  or  Doris — only  call  me 
thine  r'  I  should  have  answered,  if  it 
had  not  been  a  little  too  sentimental. 
As  it  was,  I  probably  said  somethmg 
fearfully  commonplace; 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  explicit  enougLu  I  am  afiraid  I 
omitted  to  state,  in  the  proper  place,  that 
Doris  is  a  name  which  has  descended 
through  a  dozen  generations  of  our 
&miiy,  that  it  belongs  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  my  niece,  thou|^  every  one  calls 
tne  Di,  for  distinction's  sake ;  so  you  see 
the  alliterative  is  safe  and  sound,  after  alL 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  said 
Daylesford,  some  hours  later ;  "  what  do 
you  imagine  brought  Girard  homef* 
Vol.  IL— 10. 


^  I  had  positively  forgotten  there  was 
a  Giraid." 

**He  and  Doris — your  fUece — are 
going  to  marry." 

Going  to  marry  I  Upon  whaty 
prithee?"  ' 

**You  remember  that  western  land 
of  hi»— " 

**0h,  yes.  Henry  has  made  great 
capital  out  of  it,  in  the  way  of  jokes — 
about  all  any  one  ever  realized  from  it, 
I  believe."  ^ 

I  am  afhiid,  then,  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  realize  that,  like  every  one  else, 
Girard  has  struck  oil." 

"  Too  good  to  be  true." 
But  perhaps  something  as  substan- 
tial as  Heniy's  approval  may  convince 
you." 

'*I  have  already  been  convinced  of 
such  an  impossibility,  that  nothing  more 
astonishes  me.  I  -should  never  have 
gueaeed  that  you  cared  for  me." 

I  have  heard  that  love  was  blind, 
Doris.  It  happened  so  long  ago,  that  I 
can  not  tell  when  it  was  I  first  begun  to 
love  you, 

*  And  I  will  love  70a  etill,  my  dear. 
Till  a*  the  sea  gang  dry.* " 

''But  you  flirted  with  Doris — don't 
deny  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  else  could  I  do 
to  please  yon  ?  You  and  Girard  are  to 
bliame  for  all  this  mistake ;  didn't  I  go 
to  the  city,  weekly,  for  my  fOi-eign  mail, 
and  did  not  Girard  commission  me  with 
a  thousand  and  one  importunate  noth- 
ings, such  as  lovers  alone  know  how  to 
invent,  and  the  worth  of  which  lovers 
only  know  ?  Does  not  thai  account  for 
my  capricious  intimacy  witli  your  niece. 
Positively,  I  never  saw  tlie  green-headed 
monster  appear  to  better  advantage.  I 
think  I  will  be  attentive  to  Doris,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  own  that  I  have 
been  a  dunce  and  a  blockhead." 

*'  But  will  make  over  into  a  very  re- 
spectable bride." 

I  mentioned  earlier,  that  I  was  a 
maiden  lady  of  a  certain  age — only  this 
and  nothing  more" — at  present;  but 
tlie  future  will  recognize  me  in  Mrs. 
Daylesford ;  and  as  to  age,  why,  I  am 
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only  five  years  the  senior  of  my  niM, 
Mrs.  Qlffard ;  but  homng  a  niece  makes 
one  feel  the  seniority  triply. 

The  most  successful  merchants  often 
finish  with  a  tremendous  crash  —  the 
most  eloquent  lawyers  sometimes  lose  a 
Qase — therefore,  why  should  I  blush  at 
my  late  favx-pcu  in  match-making  ?  But 
I  do — and  Archimedes  was  ashamed  of 
his  lerer  I 
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^ES,  madam,"  she  said,  settingdown 
X  the  basket  of  snow-white  linen, 
which  she  had  poised  so  skillfally  on  her 
head,  as  she  advanced,  that  she  scarcely 
seemed  consciohs  of  its  presence.  ^  Yes, 
madam,  I  can  answer  you  now,  though  I 
could  not  when  you  first  spoke ;  and  so 
you  might  have  thought  me  uncivil  when 
I  was  only  overcome  by  my  feelings.  I 
do  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
my  mistress,  Madame  Aglfte  Maur^pas. 
I  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  old 
then,  vety  small  and  delicate  for  my 
age,  though,  and  J  had  been  playing 
near  the  sugar-mills  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, and  had  dropped  asleep  at  last, 
tired  out — for  I  was  not  strong  like  the 
rest — under  a  great  live-oak  tree  that 
grew  near  by,  when  I  felt  a  few  drops 
of  ice-cold  water  fiutter  in  my  flK%,  and, 
catching  my  breath,  I  awoke  suddenly." 

"Lazy  little  thuig,  get  up,"  said  a 
sweet  voice  above 'me.  "Tou  came 
very  near  getting  snak#bitlen  lying  here 
in  the  grasa  See  what  a  big  copper* 
head  your  Master  Richard  has  killed, 
Just  as  it  was  about  to  strike  you.  Now 
you  must  never  lie  down  out  of  doors 
again — never  P* — shaking  me  slightly, 
for,  though  I  understood  every  word  she 
said,  I  was  not  more  than  half  aroused, 
being  a  languid  creature,  naturally,  ex- 
cept when  the  fit  was  on  me — mean 
the  excitement  that  makes  one  forget  all 
bodily  trouble  or  ailment.  So,  all  this 
I  heard  in  a  half-drowsy  condition,  as  if 
I  we^Bp  dreaming.    A  quicker  repetition 
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of  the  big  drops  soon  brought  me  to  my 
feet  I  staggered — for  a  moment  rubbed 
my  eyes ;  then,  suddenly  bracing  niyself 
to  stand  upright,  looked  flill  in  the  fiice 
of  my  master's  wife.  I  had  heard  my 
mother  and  the  other  women '  talking 
alx>ut  the  new  mistress  —  how  pretty 
she  was — how  young — what  a  pity,  it 
seemed,  that  she  had  oome  to  lihat  wretch- 
ed, unquiet  home— with  much  more  that  I 
could  not  undegtand  or  distinctly  re- 
member; but  l^ad  not  seen  her  until 
now,  and  I  stood  dazzled  and  delighted 
with  her  beauty.  Madam,  she  was  the 
prettiest  woman  my  eyes  ever  rested  on. 
I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think  the  same 
way  now.  She  was  both  lair  and  dark, 
like  most  of  our  Southern  ladies ;  but 
every  thhig  else  was  her  own.  With  a 
complexion  like  cream,  black-haired, 
dark-eyed,  straight-featured,  she  had  the  • 
sweetest,  reddest  lips  eyes  ever  rested  nn, 
and  when  she  smiled,  her  teeth  were 
like  pearls.  They  had  a  kind  of  lifl^ 
look  I  never  saw  in  any  other  teetb^  and 
were  hw  greatest  beauty,  many  people 
said.  Besides  th^,  she  was  slim,  and 
tall,  and  gracefiilj^ith  beautifiil  feet  and 
hands — the  latter  like  ivory.  I  noticed 
these  at  once,  for  the  drops  of  water  slie 
had  been  flinging  in  my  face,  out  of  the 
glass  she  held,  were  still  dripping  from 
her  fingers*  tips;  and, *as  I  said  before, 
these  drops  were  icy  cold,  for  Site  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  could  never 
touch  water,  winter  or  summer,  without 
its  being  iced.  Ice-water  was  her  pas- 
sion, she  used  to  say,  as  wine  is  that 
of  some  people. 

Ah,  madam,  you  see  how  that  North* 
em  feeling  was  working  in  her  veins 
from  the  very  first,  and  you  shall  hear 
how  ice  and  snow,  indeed,  chilled  the 
veiy  life-blood  in  her  heart  befovs  all  was 
over. 

"  Open  your  eyes,  little  tipsy  one,"  she 
said,  laughing ;  **  you  reel  like  a  drunken 
robin.  Have  you,  too,  been  pecMng 
china-berries?"  Then,  with  a  sudden 
ctiange  of  thought,  she  cried  out,  in  a 
voice  of  agony :  "  Oh,  Richard,  what  if 
she  U  snake-bitten  f 

The  glass  fell  (h>m  her  hand,  and  sliiv- 
ered  on  the  ground  beside  me,  and  she 
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had  seized  me  wUh  her  trembling  hands, 
and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  me 
before  I  could  reassure  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  T  she  said,  so  re- 
lieved r 

Then  she  kissed  me ! 

Oh  I  madam,  when  the  blessed  angels 
take  hold  of  me  in  heaven,  to  teach  me 
my  new  life,  I  may  feel  as  I  did  then 
— ^never  before  1  Even  yet  that  kiss 
seems  at  times  to  thrill  upon  my  cheek, 
like  a  sign  and  a  covenant  of  Joy;  but, 
at  the  time,  I  stood  quite  still,  and  she 
little  dreamed  what  glued  me  to  the  spot, 
while  my  head  grew  light  with  transport 

She  had  risen  nbw,  and  stood  smiling 
down  upon  me,  though  her  eyes  were  fhU 
of  tears.  ''The  child  is  a  littie  fool," 
she  said,  drawing  me  toward  her  with 
a  playful  gesture.  ''I  believe  I  have 
frightened  her  out  of  her  senses  nearly  1 
Tet,  look  at  her,  Richard ;  what  a  pretty 
deer-like  creature  she  is  1  Tell  me  your 
name,  little  pne — try  and  tell  me,*'  and 
she  put  back  the  thick  tangled  ringlets 
from  my  eyes,  speaking  most  encourag- 
ingly, looking  even  more  so. 

*'  Rena  I*'  I  said,  timidly,  almost  gasp- 
ing  with  emotion,  yet  looking  her  fhll  in 
the  eyes. 

*'  Rena  ?  It  is  a  pretty  name,"  she 
said,  still  pondering  on  my  face,  "  and 
those  are  honest  eyesf  She  mused  a 
moment,  then  turned  away,  shaking  her 
head.  ''What  a  pity  she  is  so  fair, 
Richard,"  she  said,  "so  nearly  white. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  poor — poor  little 
thing  r' 

"  Because  she  is  pretty  and  happens 
to  be  fair  of  focef  he  replied.  "  Truly, 
a  strange  cause  of  lamentation  where 
a  woman  is  concerned  I  None  but  a 
woman  could  think  so,  I  am  sure."  He 
spoke  playfully. 

The  young  gentleman  was  her  cousin, 
and  enough  like  her  to  be  her  own  bro- 
ther. 

"  Oh,  not  that-^<  thai,  for  iU  own 
sake  alone,"  she  said,  hastily ;  "but  I 
am  sure  you  underBtand  me.  Why 
make  me  explain  ?  It  is  not  like  you  to 
ieoie,  Richard  r* 

And  probably  he  did  understand  her, 
Uiangh  I  did  not  until  long  afterward ; 


and  yet  I  remembered  distinctly  evejry 
uncomprehended  word  that  she  spoke  Uy 
me,  then  and  thereafter. 

Rena  paused  thoughtfully. 

"  You  express  yourself  singularly, 
Rena,"  I  said,  "  for  a  woman  of  your 
condition.  It  must  have  been  this  habitr 
ual  memoiy  of  words  that  assisted  you 
to  such  accuracy  of  language^  unusual 
with  your  people." 

"  Ah,  madam,  you  will  not  be  sur* 
prised  at  this  when  I  have  told  you  all, 
and  how  close  I  came  to  her  from  that 
hour.  Besides,  she  took  pains  with  me 
in  every  way,  teaching  me  secretly  what 
the  law  forbade  her  to  teach  me,  and 
openly  whatever  was  permitted.  She 
was  one  of  those  persons  that  blew 
sweetness  all  about  them,  like  a  rose  ot 
a  Jessamine  flower,  and  did  not  keep  it 
shut  up  like  odors  in  a  casket  God 
made  her  to  perfume  His  world,  I  think, 
like  any  other  blossom ;  and  she  felt  this, 
for  she  made  little  difference  in  her  con- 
sideration of  high  or  low.  Wherever 
her  sweet  smiles  and  words  could  give 
comfort,  they  were  given,  and  it  la  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  a  poor  slave 
does  not  feel  courtesy  and  beautiful 
ways  as  much  as  a  great  lady  or  gen- 
tleman. When  master  objected  to  her 
open,  happy  manners,  and  said  she  had 
some  strangeness  in  her  that  he  could 
not  understand,  I  heard  Master  Richard 
telling  hhn  that  God  had  made  her  dif- 
ferent from  most  of  His  creatures — ^that 
she  was  one  of  hia '  elect,*  a  bom  poet — 
that  was  what  he  called  ]ier, '  and  such 
beings,  Monsieur  Maurdpas',  I  heard  him 
say,  *  have  their  own  ways  of  seeing  and 
thinking  and  doing,  that  can  never  be 
corrected.  One  of  these  b  to  love 
every  thing  pretty  much  alike  in  this 
outward  world  of  ours,  for  the  sake  of 
its  Maker,  and  hold  only  a  fow  things 
close  and  dear  for  their  own  sake ;  an- 
other is  the  stripping  away  of  all  dis- 
guises.'" 

"  Disguises  ?  Who  talks  of  disguises  r 
my  master  interrupted,  while  his  face 
grew  black  and  stormy.  "  Diitinetion  is 
the  word  you  aim  at,  perhaps,  Richard 
Zavier  I"  and  he  brought  his  hand  down 
hard  upon  the  table.  "  By  heaven^wben 
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I  see  a  woman  treat  her  negroes  with 
more  civility  than  some  of  her  husband's 
chosen  associates,  I  thinli  she  wants 
sense  and  discrimination,  sh*  V* 

Master  Richard  was  silent,  for  he 
knew  what  my  master  alluded  to.  It 
was  my  mistress*  dread  of  those  gam- 
*  biers  he  kept  so  constantly  about  him — 
M.  Le  Maitre,  in  particular,  for  reasons  of 
her  own,  that  she  neyer  told  any  one, 
but  that  I  suspected  as  I  grew  older. 

And  true  enough  it  was  that  she  was 
kind,  and  polite,  and  feeling  to  her  slaves, 
and  they  adored  her  for  it;  so  that  when 
she  went  into  their  quarters  to  see  the 
sick,  or  to  cany  little  presents  to  the 
women,  those  who  touched  her  hand,  or 
the  hem  of  her  dres^even,  were  made 
happy.  And  they  loved  me  the  better 
because  she  set  me  above  them  all.  That 
was  a  proof,  I  think,  madam,  of  their 
devotion  to  her,  and  of  the  way  she  had 
of  disarming  envy  and  jealousy — ^things 
that  make  people  so  hard  to  each  other, 
as  a  general  rule. 

I  hope  it  is  not  the  *poet8  honC*  who 
alone  are  gifted  in  this  way,  my  good 
Rena,**  I  said,  bemg  myself  a  prosaic 
person,  and  a  little  nettled  for  my  class ; 

but  that  aU  good  Christians  love  Qod 
and  His  works,  and  dissuade  their  breth- 
ren from  evil." 

**  Ah,  there  is  the  difference,  madam, 
after  all  I  You  have  shown  it  to  me, 
in  a  few  words,"  said  the  quadroon, 
thoughtfhlly.  Christians  do  what  is 
right  from  the  letter  of  their  teachings, 
and  their  love  of  duty ;  but  the  needed 
no  such  lesson,  and  heeded  no  such  law. 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  tlys,  madam ;  but 
I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plow-handle, 
as  the  preachers  say,  and  I  will  not  look 
back.  You  shall  hear  this  story,  as  you 
desire  to  do,  hi  all  its  naked  truth." 

Beyond  a  certain  point,  duty  was  no 
law  to  her.  She  could  not  understand 
it  as  pleasant  or  beautifhl,  apart  f^om 
inclination.  It  chafed  her,  and  she 
strained  and  fretted  against  her  chain 
until  it  snapped.  Then  she  felt  free! 
For  the  rest,  she  was  bom  pitying  and 
true,  and  those  that  made  her  otherwise 
should  bear  the  blame. 

Pe^le  have  a  right  to  be  happy  if 
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they  can.  I  remember  a  copy  she  set 
me  once,  madam.  She  called  it  her 
"golden  rule" — 

'*  Give  love  no  limits ;  hate  no  holiday." 

"  What  an  extreme  sentiment,  Rena. 
I  fear  your  sweet  mistress  was  a  little 
implacable  after  all — ^revengeful  even." 

"Yes,  madam,  she  was;  but  it  was 
long  before  she  came  to  that  condition 
of  mind.  She  bore  so  much  first,  she 
forgave  so  often  and  so  freely,  that  any 
one  not  wholly  blind  and  reckless  could 
have  prevented  it  and  made  her  happy. 
For  she  was  kind,  pitying,  tender  to  the 
last  degree;  then,  all  at  once,  stone 
tx)uld  not  be  harder  or  more  insensible. 
That  was  her  nature,  madam ;  God  made 
her  so  when  He  poured  Spanish  blood 
into  her  veins.  You  see,  very  few  knew 
her  as  I  did,  whose  youth  was  spent  in 
her  service— ^«  /  now  a  blessed  angel,  I 
must  believe,  in  glory  with  her  Savior." 

The  woman  wiped  her  still  brilliant 
eyes,  and  turned  away. 

Alter  a  pause  I  spoke : 

"  You  loved  her  very  fondly,  it  seems, 
Rena?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  more  than  I  have  done 
my  nearest  of  kin." 

"  Strange— strange  1  Yet,  you  were 
her  slave  1  How  can  this  be  accounted 
for?  You  are  now  a  ftee  woman,  and 
know  the  vast  difference  of  situations. 
What  made  the  hand  so  dear  to  you  that 
held  you  in  bondage  ?" 

I  spoke  warmly — indignantly  almost, 
for  I  resented  as  an  injury  to  human  na- 
ture this  spaniel-like  affection  in  one  of 
my  kind ;  but  I  foi^t  at  the  time,  or  did 
not  fairly  recognize,  as  I  «indb  have 
done,  the  difference  of  races. 

"  You  Northern  ladies  can  never 
know,"  said  Rena,  solemnly,  *'  the  strong 
bond  of  affection  that  draws  together 
good  slave,  good  master.  The  evil  of 
both  classes  hate  each  other,  as  do  all 
evil  persons,  wherever  found ;  but  this 
tie,  that  can  not  be  broken  in  most  cases 
except  by  death,  is  like  marriage — some- 
times most  dear,  at  others  hard  to  bear." 

I  did  not  recognize  the  force  of-  the 
comparison,  yet  suffered  it  to  pass  un- 
challenged, hoping  that  she  might  there- 
after proceed  with  less  digression.  I 
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yras  disappointed.  It  was  now  her 
turn  to  interrogate. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  you,  madam,  / 
before  I  go  £euther  in  this  story — ^which 
I  haye  never  before  told  except  in 
broken  snatches — why  it  is  yon  show  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  my  poor 
mistress,  and  whether  it  was  to  hear  of 
her  that  you  soaght  me  out,  throi]|gh  this 
wide  city,  to  be  yoar  laondress,  when 
you  could  haye  procured  others,  near  at 
home,  quite  as  skillful 

**Your  first  question  I  will  answer, 
Rena,  before  we  part;  your  second  at 
once.  It  wju  for  this  I  sought  you ; ' 
and  now  that  I  have  obtained  the  pro- 
mise of  this  history,  let  me  question  you 
in  turn  :  Why  is  it  that  you — a  woman 
so  superior  to  your  class  in  attainments 
— still  follow  one  of  their  humblest  oc- 
cupations? You  who  might  obtain  con- 
fidential employment,  or  instruct  others 
of  your  blood,  for  a  livelihood  f ' 

*^  There  are  laws  and  limits,  lady,  in 
the  South  for  all  people  of  color,"  she 
said,  timidly.  *'I  should  not  dare  to 
teach;  but  I  have  a  pleasant  house, 
and  young  clerks  for  boarders  who  pay 
well,  and  women  to  help  me  about  my 
cookery  and  laundry  work — the  work 
I  love  the  best,  bemuse  I  was  taught 
early  by  my  mother  to  wash  fine  linen, 
and  my  mistress  would  wear  no  gar- 
ment touclied  by  any  other  hands  than 
hers  or  mine.  Fine  ppider-web  linen 
she  wore,  to  be  sure,  with  not  half  the 
weight  in  it  of  yours  and  others  I  have 
washed  for — linen-cambric  tuiuei  and 
such  like." 

I  smiled  at  the  curious  word  so  deli- 
cately applied :  Your  mistress  was  a 
Sybarite,"  I  said,  smiling. 

*'Yes,  I  heard  Master  Richard  call 
her  so.  No !  it  was  a  Sibyl  he  called 
her  I  What  it  a  Sybarite,  madam  f '  she 
asked,  with  a  sudden  sliadow  of  suspi- 
cion stealing  over  her  fine  countenance. 

"Only  a  person,  Rena,  who  wants 
every  thing  about  him  or  her  perfectly 
luxuriant  There  was  one  of  old  times 
who  could  not  sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses 
because  one  leaf  was  crumpled.  Your 
mistress  was  particular  in  the  extreme 
it  seems.** 


"Yes,  in  some  matters — ^not  in  alL 
She  always  slept  hard,  madam;  ate 
simply,  touched  no  wines,  cared  little 
for  Jewels;  her  bath,  her  flowers,  her 
fine  fragrant  linen,  her  books,  her  time,  . 
were  what  she  wanted  and  would  have. 
Then  she  burned  a  great  many  wax 
candles,  it  is  true — ^yes,  she  wot  wasteful  . 
in  this  respect — ^this  only,'*  and  she 
shook  her  head  in  a  deprecating  way. 
"I  heard  Master  Richard  tell  her  she 
reminded  him  of  the  cobbler  of  Brasa, 
when  he  saw  her  with  so  many  lights 
in  her  chamber.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
him,  madam  ?  The  cobbler  of  Brasa,  I 
mean.** 

Remembering  the  odd  tale  of  Eastern 
origin,  I  laughed  and  nodded.  "  Whim 
will  she  get  into  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery ?'*  I  thought 

"  A  strange  sphltual  creature,  was  this 
samo^fiiir  mistress  of  yours,  Rena,**  I 
suggested.  "  Go  on.  All  tliat  you  tell 
me  of  her  interests  me  more  and  more. 
What  was  her  ttary,  Rena  f  * 

"  Ah,  madam,  you  will  have  to  let 
me  tell  it  in  my  own  way,  if  you  care  to 
hear  it  to  the  end.  I  see  that  you  are 
impatient,  but  I  can  not  help  that  Jus- 
tice must  be  done  to  all,  and  before  you 
know  what  my  mistress  did  and  how  she 
suffered,  you  must  know  what  she  ukz«, 
and  what  others  around  her  were; 
then  you  will  be  prepared  to  Judge  cor- 
rectly.** 

"  This  is  what  painters  call  putting  in 
a  background,  Rena,  to  relieve  the 
figures  against  You  are  right;  spare 
no  details.  ^  I  would  know  every  thing. 
Take  your  own  time,  too,**  and  I  leaned 
back,  expectantly,  in  my  chair,  resting 
my  cheek  on  my  hand,  and  fixing  my 
eyes  earnestly  on  the  quadroon,  who 
calmly  proceeded : 

I  have  told  you  that  Master  Rich- 
ard said  she  was  a  "  bom  poet,**  and 
not  responsible,  like  other  people.  This 
made  her  very  independent,  I  suppose ; 
for,  in  spite  of  continual  unkindness  on 
my  master's  part,  and  th^  many  crosses 
he  threw  in  her  path,  she  had  her  own 
way  of  being  happy  and  making  others 
so.  Slie  used  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
an  outward  world,  and  an  inward 
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world,  apart  from  the  rest.  Not  eyen 
Master  Richard  could  enter  these.  She 
said  only  one  eyer  crossed  its  ly)Qndar- 
ies,  she  told  me  afterwards,  and  he  came 
to  destroy  and  to  desolate.  She  called 
it  the  "  world  of  fiincy  T 

The  woman  gazed  at  me  so  seriously 
that  I  felt  she  had  lent  a  material  mean- 
ing to  the  metaphor,  or,  at  least,  a  re- 
spect bordering  on  {^naticism.  I  was 
touched  by  the  sUnplicity  of  her  fiedth 
and  her  wrapt  fidelity. 

"A  beautiful,  but  dangerous  king- 
dom," I  was  tempted  to  reply. 

**And  (here  she  was  a  crowned 
queen,  madam  I  I  have  heard  her  say 
so  to  Master  Richard ;  but  that  was  only 
her  pretty  way  of  talking,  I  know,  for 
I  never  saw  her  wear  any  thing  of  the 
kind  on  her  head,  nor  any  9oepUr  either, 
in  her  band — a  scepter  which  she  pro- 
mised him  to  put  forth  some  da^,  and 
so  touch  men's  hearts  to  do  deeds  of 
good  and  glory.  But  she  never  did," 
shaking  her  head  sadly. 

"  Did  she  write,  Rena — I  mean  com- 
pose poems,  or  stories,  or  publish  them  I 
I  think  I  have  heard  so.'* 

Oh  I  yea,  madam ;  she  wrote  a  great 
deal,  and  took  great  comfort  in  her  pen. 
These  writings  she  published  in  different 
papers,  with  Master  Richard's  assist- 
ance, and  signed  her  name  *  Valence'  to 
all  of  them.  This  was  her  middle  name, 
and  everybody  in  *  Belle-Qarde  *  parish 
took  pride  in  these  beautiful  pieces, 
which  were  praised  far  and  near.  For 
all  that,  her  real  name,  as  the  writer, 
never  got  out  to  the  world,  nor  beyond 
the  immediate  neighbors.  She  was 
called  Aglfle  by  her  family  and  friends, 
aud  by  su  on^ers,  of  course,  MadarM 
AglOe  Maur^pas." 

I  saw  at  once  what  scepter  she  had 
alluded  to  in  her  girlish  gayety  of  vani- 
ty, but  thought  it  useleas  to  enlighten 
Rena ;  so  I  only  replied,  amused  by  her 
little  pomposity. 

Quite  a  grand  name,  Rena  P' 

"  Ah  I  madam,  I  never  thought  so," 
she  rejoined ;  that  Mauripai  had 
always  an  evil  sound  to  me..  Mas- 
ter Richard  said  it  meant  a  'cruel 
feast,'  in  the  beginning ;  but  perhaps  he 


was  Jesting.  SUll,  it  sounded  ill  to  ma 
And  cruel  feasting  enough  there  was, 
indeed,  in  that  house  of  Maur^pas  I  One 
would  hava  thought  Satan  and  all  his 
imps  had  been  let  loose  in  that  great 
basement  -  hall  —  when  Monsieur  Le 
Maitre  and  his  cronies  came  up  to  do  a 
night's  gambling  with  my  master." 

And  it  was  from- wretches  like  these, 
your  mistress  sbruok !  •   No  wonder, 
poor  child,"  I  said,  musingly ;  **  but,  tell 
me,  Rena,  had  your  profligate  master  no 
Ibr  his  young  and  tender  wife  f 

^  More  than  she  ever  knew,  madam ; 
more  tlian  he  knew  himself,  for  people 
don't  always  understand  rightly,  it  seems 
to  me,  what  is  in  their  own  hearts.  She 
was  his  pride ;  yet  there  never  passed  a 
day  when  he  was  at  home  that  he  did 
not  try  to  cross  or  sting  her,  in  some 
way,  or  throw  her  off  her  guard  so  as 
to  gain  a  mean  advantage  over  her; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  he  set  his  spies 
to  watch  every  motion.  But  (his  she 
never  knew  \  and  it  \b  something  to  say, 
that  even  they  could  find  nothing  against 
her,  watch  as  they  might.  Old  Pierre, 
the  gardener,  and  his  wile  and  daughters, 
were  the  only  people  on  the  plantation 
base  enough  for  this  oflSce,  and  they  had 
Indian  blood  in  them,  we  all  knew." 

"  What  made  you  fancy  that  your 
master  had  any  affection  for  one  he 
mistreated  so,  Rena?  What  were  the 
signs  and  tokens?" 

**  His  eyes  followed  her,  madam, 
wherever  she  moved.  He  would  lie 
smoking  on  the  portico,  and  watch  her 
with  a  more  softened  look  on  bis  fieice 
than  I  ever  saw  come  to  it  at  any  other 
time,  as  slie  trained  the  vines  on  the 
lattice  work,  or  chirped  to  her  caged 
birds,  or  played  with  her  fawn,  over  the 
balustrades,  holding  cake  and  bread  so 
as  to  make  it  rear  up  and  eat  from  her 
hand;  then  laughing  as  merrily  as  a 
child.  You  see  it  was  in  her  to  e^Joy 
every  thing.  It  is  not  many  persons 
that  little  things  please  so  greatly,  as 
they  did  her.  Besides,  she  was  always 
well — ^and  scarcely  knew  what  pain 
was.  Master  Richard  said  she  put  him 
in  mind  of  a  cup  running  over  with 
sparkling  wine,  there  was  so  much  life 
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In  her.  And  my  master  admired  all 
this,  though  he  never  said  so.  She  was 
called,  too,  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
parish,  and  he  was  proud  of  her  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  when  bb  diners 
came,  so  gay,  so  gracious,  yet  so  care- 
less of  every  one,  for  there  was  not  a 
man  among  them  that  could  ever  touch 
her  fkncy,  try  as  they  might ;  and  she 
loved'  to  get  away  fh>m  them  Into  the 
quiet  of  her  own  chamber,  Just  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  stately  meal  was  over." 

Rena,"  she  said  to  me,  one  night  (I 
remember  it  well — ^it  was  after  a  grand 
dinner  party,  and  the  noise  of  the 
gentlemen  came  now  and  then  in  burets 
through  the  open  window),  **  Rena,  draw 
down  fhe  blinds,  close  the  curtains, 
light  Ute  bougies — that  was  what  she 
called  her  wax  candles — take  away  aU 
thi» — her  fine  clothes,  she  meant — and 
bring  me  a  linen  wrapper.  There, 
Uttle  one,  sit  at  my  feet,  and  pass 
your  soft  hands  across  them ;  they  are 
weary  I  Now  for  Hyperion  and  she 
took  up  the  book  she  had  left,  half  read, 
on  her  table,  and'  pored  over  it  silently 
for  some  time.  Then  she  laid  it  quietly 
down  again,  and  folded  her  hands,  with 
a  soft,plea8ed  expression. 

I  am  so  happy  to-night,  Rena — so 
blessed!  Do  you  know,  I  care  for 
nothing  earthly  outside  of  this  room? 
Is  not  this  selfish  ?  And  yet,  there  i$ 
enough  here  to  fill  my  soul  with  Joy  and 
thankftilness  to  God." 

Nothing  besides  r  I  thought  pro- 
per to  say.  ''Oh,  mistress,  think  of 
your  own  dear  moUier  P* 

Her  head  drooped  a  little,  and  she 
murmured :  **  She  is  well  off  with  her 
son  and  her  good  daughter-in-law,  and 
in  her  comfortable  home— for  which  she 
bartered  me.  Was  not  Joseph  happy 
in  Egypt  without  his  brethren,  Rena — 
his  brethren,  who  sold  him?  Tet,  he 
never  ceased  to  regard  them  kindly. 
I  feel  like  Joseph — ahneP' 

"  And  Master  Richard,"  I  whispered, 
*•  dear  mistress  ?  Don't  you  love  master 
Richard  r 

•Oh,  certainly,  Rena.  Why,  what 
possesses  you  to  ask  such  questions  ?  Of 
ocmrse  I  love  Richard ;  but  I  am  very 


well  without  him.  I  have  these  spells 
of  unutterable  blessedness.  I  can't  help 
It !  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong.  It  is  con- 
stitutional, I  suppose,  with  me,  and  I 
believe  I  could  be  contented  on  a  desert 
island,  if  X  were  suffered  to  be  free  and 
at  peace:'  * 

Without  me,  mistress?"  I  asked, 
while  tears  of  vexation  stood  in  my 
childish  eyes,  and  I  clasped  her  feet 
spasmodically. 

Little  goose,  what  Jealous  affection 
you  manliest!  What  a  passionate  nature 
it  is,"  she  went  on  to  say,  as  she  heard 
me  sobbing,  and  felt  me  clinging  closely 
to  her  knees,  while  she  patted  my  head 
tenderiy ;  then,  in  a  changed  voice,  she 
added :  But,  I  do  love  you,  Rena,  better 
than  aught  else  in  the  world,  I  am  afraid 
— quite  well  enough  for  my  happiness 
and  yotirs.  It  is  very  dreadful  to  love 
any  froil,  perishable  creature  as  you 
love  me.  Don't  indulge  such  fond- 
ness, child — (iwi'<,if  you  hope  for  peace." 
Then  she  murmur^ :  I  thank  thee, 
oh,  God  I  that  my  heart  is  suffered  to 
be  at  ree$ — ^if,  indeed,  I  possess  one  at 
all.    Of  this  I  doubt  sometimes." 

Just  then  we  heard  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  Master  Richard  came  in,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  *'  orgies "  below,  as  he 
called  them ;  and  they  were  soon  deep 
in  ** Hyperion"  and  in  Tennyson — ^**a 
great  English  poet,"  they  called  hhn. 
'^Lochley  Hall,"  was  the  poem  he 
read  that  night,  I  remember,  and  it  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears,  like  a  grand  oi^an  I 
once  heard  in  New  Orieans,  for  days 
and  nights  afterward. 

Let  me  tell  you  here,  madam,  that 
I  slept  in  a  little  bed  in  my  mistress' 
dressing-room,  that  she  heard  my  prayers 
night  and  morning,  and  some  lessons 
through  the  day ;  taught  me  to  sew,  to 
embroider,  exacted  from  me  implicit 
obedience,  yet  never  stmck  me  nor 
scolded  me  in  her  life.  Yet  I  feared 
her.  I  feared  eameihing  that  was  in  her, 
stronger  than  the  power  to  whip  and 
scold— ra  spirit  that  looked  out,  some- 
times, from  her  great  grtnHng  eyes, 
terrible,  inpomprehensible  to  me  — a 
silent  fiery  soul,  it  seemed,  striving  to 
put  aside  its  bonds  of  flesh— Just  about  to 
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soar  away.  I  could  compare  that  look 
to  nothing  else. 

The  rery  recollection  of  thte  peculiar 
phase  of  expression  seemed  to  aflfect  the 
quadroon.  She  was  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

Later,  she  said,  softly,  laierj  I  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  look ;  but  at  first  it 
was  sealed  from  me.  Oh,  sweetest  mis- 
tress, whp  else  on  earth  ever  loved  and 
suffered  like  you  ? 

She  leaned  a  moment  on  her  hand — 
as  if  lost  in  medltatiOfu  Her  eyes  were 
clouded  with  tears. 

^  There  toas  a  latent  fierceness,  after 
all,  in  her  character,  Rena,"  I  said ;  *^  what 
brought  it  out  at  last  ?  So  fSetr,  you  have 
shown  me  nothing  that  was  not  sweet 
and  tender  in  her  nature.  Some  great 
change  must  have  occurred.'' 

She  smiled  bitterly:  Impatient  again, 
madam  I  That  was  her  foult  I  thought 
you  Nonhemers  had  more  ice  and  snow 
in  your  veins  than  we  poor  Southerners. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  you  to  know,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  how  it  was  that  my 
nristress  was  both  fiery  and  soft-bearled — 
both  tender  and  merciless.  Tills  mixture 
belongs  to  our  country  alone,  men  say — 
but  most  of  all  to  that  Spanish  blood 
which  my  mistress  inherited  from  her 
fotlier,  Francis  Zavier,  and  which  mixes 
as  poorly  in  American  veins  as  oil  with 
water.  Certainly,  her  father's  nature 
was  uppermost  in  her.  Madame  Zavier 
was  a  tame  woman,  and  such  are  called 
*  enduring,*  but  my  master  would  have 
crushed  her  into  misery  and  obstinacy 
directly,  calm  as  she  seemed,  while  my 
mistress  slipped  from  between  his  fingers 
like  a  spirit.  She  was  too  fins  for  his 
clumsy  blows.  He  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  grapple  with  flame,  or  to  catch 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  aa  to  conquer  her 
through  terror.  She  was  not  afhdd  of 
him  either,  and  he  knew  iL  She  was 
not  afraid  of  any  one  she  did  not  love, 
and  for  him  she  had  no  affection,  else 
she,  too,  like  his  poor  first  wife,  might 
have  been  a  coward  before  him." 

Was  it  not  strange,  madam,  that  the 
very  thing  he  admired  in  her — ^this  fine 
and  fearless  spirit  that  gave  her  leave  to 
be  happy,  even  in  a  t3rrant*8  presence — 
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he  tried  constantly  to  crush  out  of  her? 
I  will  g^ve  you  but  one  instance  of  the 
way  she  opposed  him  when  her  feelings 
were  excited,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
bore  his  cruelty  afterward. 

Once,  when  my  mother  was  to  have 
been  whipped  for  some  slight  offense 
against  my  master,  and,  in  the  absenoe 
of  the  overseer,  by  his  own  hand  (the 
offense  was  one  of  oversighti— not  of  re- 
bellion), my  mistress  stood  resolutely 
before  her,  and  the  first  blow  of  th^ 
horsewhip  he  used  fell  on  her  own 
white  shoulders — tearing  the  flesh  away 
in  a  ghastly  wound. 

My  master  had  not  suppo^  that 
she  would  stand  her  ground  between 
them  when  he  struck  at  my  mother. 
To  do  him  Justice,  he  was  greatly  shock- 
ed, and  flung  the  riding^whip  from  him, 
muttering  great  oaths,  then  striding  off 
without  a  word  of  regret  The  proof 
that  he  felt  the  matter  being  only  this — 
that  he  never  struck  my  mother  again 
wliile  she  lived,  and  was  sullenly  de- 
pressed for  days  after.  He  never  sought 
to  know  how  deeply  he  had  wounded 
the  tender  flesh  of  his  wife.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  that  wound,  and  she 
charged  me  not  to  speak  of  it,  even  to 
my  mother.  ^  It  is  disgraceful,  you  see, 
Rena,"  she  said,  half  laughing, "  for  a  lady 
to  be  whipped  like  a  slave,  and  must  be 
kept  secret  from  all  the  world.  Ton 
undersund  this,  I  know." 

'*  But  was  she  not  indignant  at  her 
husband's  barbarity — cold  and  resentful 
to  him  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been.'* 
Oh,  not  at  all.  She  knew  the  blow 
was  not  intended  for  her,  and  she  saw 
that  he  suffered.  She  rejoiced  in  the 
idea  that  she  had  done  good  to  more 
than  one,  first  by  awakening  in  his 
breast  a  spirit  akin  to  remorse,  perhaps 
new  resolutions,  mercifhl  in  themselves 
and  the  parents  of  better  thoughts; 
secondly,  in  saving  my  feeble  mother 
fh>m  undeserved  punishment" 

Just  think,  Rena,"  she  said  to  me, 
as  I  was  dressing  the  wound  with  water, 
as  she  instructed  me  to  do, "  how  dom^ 
such  stripes  as  these  would  have  hurt 
that  poi>r,  sickly  woman,  if  one  pains  me 
so,  who  am  a>mparatively  strong  and 
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healthy.  Beudes^  this  teaches  me  how 
to  feel  for  others  and  to  suffer  with  them. 
It  is  good  for  me,  and  our  SsTior  him- 
self was  scourged." 

She  said  this,  I  knew,  to  strengthen 
herself  to  bear  the  pain ;  but  I  could  only 
reply  with  sobs  and  tears,  while  she 
shivered  with  agony. 

Hush,  hush,  unreasonable  child,*'  she 
miid ;  "  yon  liaye  not  a  particle  of  courage, 
I  fear,  and  you  quite  unnerre  me  by 
your  conduct  Be  still,  Rena,  and  never 
allude  to  what  you  see  to-day,  nor  to  the 
wound — ^that  is,  if  you  love  your  mis- 
tress." 

The  injunction  was  obeyed ;  I  stifle 
my  sobs,  and  never  before  breathed  a 
word  of  this  dreadftil  stripe  to  human 
ears ;  yet,  when  my  hands  straightened 
her  for  the  coffin,  it  was  still  there,  pur- 
ple, anA  sore,  perhaps,  through  all  her 
life  —  at  least  I  often  suspected  this, 
when  I  felt  her  wince  from  my  fingers 
as  I  fastened  her  dresses  and  stays.  3ut, 
she  never  complained,  and  I  knew  her 
too  well  to  ask  her  any  questions  about 
it  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
put  aside  a  wrong  once  and  forever 
when  she  forgave  it.  There  were  slighter 
blows  than  this  that  she  resented  more. 
But,  you  shuU  hear. 

**Was  your  master  really  improved 
t)y  this  beautifbl  forbearance  on  her 
part  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  trust  he  was,  for  the 
honor  of  human  nature.  Was  he  more 
kind  to  her  thereafter  f* 

"  No,  madam,  I  can  not  say  he  was. 
He  was  one  of  those  people  that  needed 
a  victim  and  ei^oyed  one,  as  a  cat  does 
torturing  a  mouse.  It  was  his  nature — 
a  fierce  appetite.  He  could  not  help  it, 
I  suppose.  Yet,  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  loved  her — if  such  a  feeling 
came  between  them  at  all«  a  thousand 
times  better  than  she  loved  him." 

"  Ay,  that  was  the  worst  part  of  the 
story,  Rena.  Had  she  but  loved  him, 
all  might  have  been  well,"  I  exclaimed, 
with  an  irrepressible  groan.  She  started 
as  she  saw  me  leaning  back  in  my  chair, 
quite  faint  and  pale. 

Tou  have  some  great  interest  in  this 
tale,  lady,"  she  said.  You  can  not  con- 
ceal it    What  can  you  know  of  that 


part  of  the  story,  which  I  have  not  told 
you  yet  f ' 

"  I  know  nothing  perfectly,  and  that 
is^the  reason  I  seek  to  know  the  whol& 
My  reasons  you  shaU  have  hereafter. 
My  happiness,  perhaps,  or^hat  of  others 
near  to  me  is  staked  on  the  truth  of^our 
narration.  Tell  me  nothing  else,  as  you 
hope  for  life  in  heavea" 

She  raised  her  hand  with  great  sol- 
emnity. I  swear  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
if  I  tell  you  any  thing,"  she  said,  "  but 
this  rests  with  you  alon&  Would  it  not 
be  better,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  to 
hear  no  more  ?  Consider,  lady,  before 
you  lift  the  vail :  you  may  find  a  corpse 
beneath  it,  where  you  hope  for  life." 

I  saw  what  she  suspected,  from  my 
momentary  vehemence,  and  I  resolved 
to  disarm  her,  if  possible,  by  my  man- 
ner thenceforth,  of  suspicions  that  might 
only  frustrate  my  earnest  desire  to  hear  the 
story  she  alone  could  give  me  faithfully, 
in  all  its  delicate  and  mysterious  details. 

I  will  hear  it,"  I  said,  calmly.  As 
a  connection  by  marriage  with  one  of 
the  parties  interested,  I  naturally  feel  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth  with  re^;ard  to 
his  complicity  in  the  affiiir. 

Are  you  siure  no  blood  of  yours  ' 
flowed  in  hin  veins,  lady 

Not  a  drop,  I  assure  you,  Rena." 

My  careless  manner  and  the  openness 
of  my  gaze  partly  reassured  her. 

l&  that  your  husband's  picture  ?"  she 
asked,  abruptly,  pointing  to  the  cabinet- 
sized  portrait  of  a  dark,  handsome  man 
upon  the  wall  As  often  as  I  have 
been  here  I  have  never  seen  him." 

Yes,  that  is  his  picture,  Rena.  My 
husband  is  absent  Just  now,  in  Cuba. 
When  he  comes  again  you  shall  Judge 
for  yourself  if  this  likeness  be  correct" 

She  mused  awhile,  looked  at  me  ear- 
nestly from  time  to  time,  finally  seemed 
quite  satisfied  that  she  had  been  mistaken 
in  her  first  conjecture,  then  resumed  the 
thread  of  her  desultory  narrative— it  might 
be  called  —  her  very  strange,  analytic, 
and  didactic  discourse,  which,  so  &r, 
revealed  nothing  of  all  I  most  desired  to 
know,  yet  which  deeply  interested  me 
from  in  eameitnssi. 

We  were  speaking  of  my  master,** 
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she  Bald.  ^  He  was  a  French  Creole, 
madam,  as  yoa  might  know  ftx>m  his 
name,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
tiger  in  that  blood,  at  the  best,  they  say ; 
but  his,  I  have  heafd  tell,  was  a  straight 
stream  from  <he  veins  of  the  French 
reyolutionists.  He  had  a  long  light  lock 
of  hair,  of  a  kind  of  faded  gold-color^ 
that  he  used  to  bring  out  sometimes,  and 
that  be  said  his  father  had  torn  from  the 
bead  of  tlie  Princess  Lamballe,  and  left 
to  him  as  a  priceless  treasure  I  Did  ytiu 
eyer  hear  of  her,  madam,  or  was  there, 
truly,  such  a  person  f 

I  shuddered  as  I  recalled  the  frlghtfbl 
incident  of  her  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  and  confirmed  her  ex- 
istence by  a  few  Altering  words,  then 
asked : 

^  How  did  your  mistress  bear  the  ex- 
hibiti<m  of  this  trophy  f  From  trifles 
like  these  I  thought  to  derive  gradually 
ft  true  knowledge  of  her  character,  apart 
from  pr^udice. 

"  Bear  it  ?  She  would  hide  her  foce 
and  shriek  and  quiver  with  agony,  as 
though  a  poisonous  snake  bad  been  in 
the  room.  He  never  did  any  thing  to 
her  at  first  that  affected  her  more  deeply 
than  tills,  and  he  took  care  not  to  repeat 
this  torture  too  often,  for  fear  of  losing 
its  effect,  I  suppose,*'  she  said,  bitterly. 

I  could  give  him  credit  for  no  noUer 
motive." 

"He  was  a  bad  man,  Rena,  a  very 
fiend.  Was  it  the  habit  of  your  mis- 
tress to  retaliate  on  him,  with  words,  or 
how  did  she  defend  herself  from  his  ill 
usage? 

«  With  looks,  chiefly." 

Looks,  Rena  ?  I  did  not  think  any 
woman's  eyes  could  eope  with  such  a 
monster." 

She  had  such  strange  light  in  hers^ 
like  sheet-lightning  in  a  thunder<$loud. 
Madam,  if  you  had  ever  met  a  panther* 
cat  at  twilight,  with  its  great  glowing, 
steady,  dilating  eyes,  shining  like  balls 
of  fire,  you  might  know  how  hers  looked, 
sometimes,  when  my  master  would  tread 
tpo  sorely  on  her  feelings.  And  he 
^runk  from  those  looks  —  he  quailed 
under  them,  as  almost  any  man  would 
have  done.    There  waa  great  power  in 


her,  somehow — gay  and  delicate,  and 
careless  as  she  seemed  to  be — Master 
Richard  called  it  ^  magnetic  power.'  I 
never  understood  him  exactly." 

"  Did  she  ever  give  Mm  one  of  her 
terrible  looks  f '  I  asked. 

Not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  her 
life,  that  I  know  Of,  and  they  well-nigh 
kUled  him. 

*^  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strong 
attachment  between  these  two  young 
,  people,  Rena.    Was  your  master  never 
Jealous  of  Richard  ZavierT 

**  Jealous  1  oh  no,  madam,  not  in  the 
true  sense  of  thS  word.  His  Jealousy 
of  Master  Richard  was  only  to  vent  his 
rage!  They  had  been  bred  up  like 
brother  and  sister,  and  were  own  oouslne, 
and,  outside  of  her  chamber.  Master 
Richard  was  the  only  true  comfort  my 
mist  ress  ever  had.  My  master  hiid  great 
respect  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart — ^for  his  character,  so  spotless  and 
Christian-like  was  it ;  and  for  his  fine  in- 
telUgence  and  manners,  a^d  for  his 
blood,  which  he  well  knew  was  better 
than  his  own,  though  Master  Richard 
was  then,  as  &r  as  people  knew,  a  poor 
struggling  physician,  living  in  the  little 
town  of  Claireforte,  near  by,  and  Just 
managing  to  make  both  ends  meet,  by 
editing  a  small  newspaper,  and  keeping 
the  post-office,  and  sellmg  drugs,  as  weir 
as  practising  his  {Mofession.  Any  tiling 
for  a  decent  livelihood,  he  would  say. 
But  he  always  kept  up  appearances,  as  a 
true  gentlemen  will  ever  strive  to  do. 
He  had  his  horse,  and  his  own  servant 
(my  husband  afterward,  madam,  an  ex* 
cellent  Christian  colored  man,  like,  and 
yet  now  unlike,  bb  master),  and  Master 
Richard  was  always  well  dressed-— care* 
fblly  so  when  he  came  to  Maurftpas, 
which  was  regularly  once  a  week,  for  a 
night  and  day,  and  this  was  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life  to  my  poor  mistress.** 

You  should  have  seen  them,  madam, 
sketching  and  writing  and  strolling  to- 
gether ;  you  should  have  beard  his  sweet 
voice  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  slaves 
on  Sunday,  and  explaining  it  as  he  went. 
Even  my  master  could  see  no  harm  in 
such  an  intercourse. 

Tet  he  often  treated  Master  Richard 
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very  coldly,  as,  indeed,  he  did  oil  visitors, 
except  those  who  came  to  carouse  with 
him,  or  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
lauds,  gold,  and  negroes  to  boast  about  \ 
and,  I  think,  if  he  had  dared  to  do  it,  he 
would  have  cut  his  wife  off  even  from 
this  pure  and  sweet  society,  as  he  had 
done  from  all  others.  For,  madam,  my 
mistress  was  a  prisoner  on  her  own  plan- 
tation, never  allowed  to  visit  anywhere ; 
and  this  was  whispered  around,  and  in 
q>ite  of  her  wealth  and  beauty,  people 
pitied  her  as  much  as  they  disliked 
Maur^pas. 

Yet,  I  am  telling  you  about  the 
happy  time  of  her  life,  just  no^ — happy, 
in  spite  of  her  mean,  tantalizing  husband, 
her  solitude— greater  even  in  cities 
than  elsewhere,  when  he  took  her  to 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  guarded  her 
all  the  time,  scarcely  leaving,  her  alone, 
even  with  me,-  for  more  than  a  few 
moments  each  day  ;  happy^  in  siMte  of 
my  master's  quarrels  with  her  soother, 
which  banished  Madame  Zavier  from  hia 
house  forever;  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  all  religion,,  except  what  she  built  up 
for  herself,  on  the  foundation  of  Master 
Richard's  teaching,  for  no  expounder  of 
Qod*s  word  was  ever  permitted  to  set 
foot  at  Maur^pas. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  she 
was  happy,  madam,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  telling  you;  happy  m  herself; 
happy,  it  seemed  to  me,  like  a  bee  or  a 
butterfly ! 

A  selfish  sort  of  happiness,  at  best, 
Rena." 

"  God  might  have  thought  so,  madam, 
&qil  so  given  her  the  trials  I  have  yet  to 
telL  But,  her  wrestle  in  the  tent  ended 
not  at  dawn.  Well,  it  is  all  over  now  ; 
but  I  can  not  blame  her,  study  as  I 
may  I  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  people  have  a  rigllt  to  try  to  be 
liappy  in  thefr  own  way,  so  that  they 
hurt  no  one  but  themselves  in  the 
failure." 

She  spoke  almost  defiantly. 

*»  Rena,"  I  replied,  "  duty  and  princi- 
ple ara  above  all  else,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  harm  to  stop  with  one  alone, 
any  more  than  for  a  ripple  made  by  the 
smallest  pebble  to  cease  before  it  reaches 


the  shore.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of 
life — such  its  stem  reality.'' 

*  Rena  made  no  reply,  but  stooped 
gloomily  to  take  up  the  basket  she  had 
emptied,  and  placing  and  poising  It 
again  on  her  head,  moved  toward  the 
door. 

"  You  are  going  Rena  ?** 
Yes,  madam ;  but  I  will  return.  I 
have  no  heart  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the 

*  Green  Seal '  to-day.  But,  before  you 
go  to  your  own  North  country  again, 
you  shall  hear  all,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
listen  patiently,  for  I  have  but  a  slow 
way  of  getting  along  when  I  talk  of 
her-— of  myrmw^rm,  I  mean." 

^*  Stay,  Rena  i  I  have  a  proposition 
to  make  you.  Why  will  you  not  go 
North  with  us,  where  this  stigma  of 
color  exists  not-— where  you  would  be 
estimated  as  you  deserve  to  be~where 
you  could  shake  off,  forever,  the  old 
brand  of  slaveiy,  and  live  a  truer  life 
than  you  can  ever  do  here  9" 

She  smiled  half  disdainfully,  hesita- 
ted, colored,  but  her  netural  courtesy 
held  in  check,  I  think,  the  reply  she  was 
about  to  make.  Then  she  said,  in  soft 
accents : 

"  Lady,  you  mean  well,  I  know  *,  but 
I  should  die  in  one  year  hi  your  coun- 
try. What  would  I  be  away  from*  sun- 
shine and  flowers,  and  my  own  fruits, 
and  my  ami  people  f  The  snow,  and 
the  cold,  quiet  ways  folks  have  there, 
would  never  suit  me ;  nor  the  food  they 
eat,  nor  the  manner  of  their  living. 
Then,  to  have  to  be  thrown  with  low 
Dutch  and  Irish,  and  such  white  trash, 
would  be  dreadfiil  to  me,  dear  lady. 
Here,  the  plantero  protect  us  from  being 
troubled  by  such  rabble,  and  the  free 
quadroons  are  very  happy  together — 
a  rcboe  apart.  No,  I  must  live  and  die  in 
the  South  ;  it  is  my  country,  and  Loui- 
siana is  the  garden-spot  of  the  world  I'* 

She  had  said  much  of  this  as  she 
walked  slowly  away  from  me.  Now 
turning  at  the  door,  she  made  me  a  low 
salaam,  gave  me  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
vanished  into  the  corridor.  A  few 
moments  later  I  saw  her  stately  form 
passing  in  the  street  below  my  win- 
dow, erect,  graceful,  telf-poised,  with 
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her  basket  on  her  head,  as  an  empress 
crowned  I 

Bat  I  knew  she  would  return.  It 
was  with  her  now  a  necessity  to  tell 
that  tale,  as  great  as  the  Ancient 
Mariners" — a  necessity  even  greater, 
\  perhaps,  than  was  mine  to  hear  it. 


THE  FIVE  SENSES, 
n. — HBABma. 

UNLIKE  the  sense  of  touch,  which 
requires  no  special  apparatus,  that 
of  hearing  can  only  be  manifested  to  tlie 
sensorium  through  the  ear.  Certain 
creatures,  low  down  in  the  animated 
scale,  do  not  seem  to  be  provided  with 
ears ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  usual 
belief  with  physiologisU  is,  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  absent.  I  say  usual, 
for  the  notion  has  occasionally  been  en* 
tertained,  that  the  pulsations  which  cause 
sound,  take  effect  upon  the  surface  of 
earless  creatures,  and  conyey  an  impres- 
sion of  sound  to  the  sensorium  without 
the  need  of  any  spedal  apparatus. 
Hearing  is  an  especially  interesting  sense 
to  study,  because  the  mode  of  its  mani* 
festation  is  so  eyident  We  cannot  tell 
how  any  sentient  part  of  the  body  feels; 
we  only  know  it  does  feel '  As  little  do 
we  luiow  bow  smelling  is  affected,  or 
tasting.  Of  hearing,  however,  it  may 
be  Gonfldently  affirmed  that  the  sense 
depends  upon  an  impulse  exerted  upon 
the  special  hearing  apparatus — ^a  particu- 
lar sort  of  hnpulse,  comparable  to  a 
blow  delivered  upon  the  parchment 
head  of  a  drum.  So  close  does  the  pap- 
allelism  hold,  indeed,  Uiat  the  expression- 
drum  of  the  ear,  has  become  a  part  of 
ordinary  language. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  to  be 
noticed,  when  studying  the  sense  of 
hearing,  Is  the  distinction  between 
sounds  and  mere  noises.  Readers  en- 
dowed with  what  is  called  the  muMcal 
ear,  will  need  no  explanation  to  make 
known  the  distinction  between  the  two ; 
whereas,  to  readers  not  having  that  en- 
dowment, a  writer  might  go  on  explain- 
ing page  after  page,  and  still  not  make 
himself  understood. 
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As  regards  the  acuteness  of  sensation 
to  perceive  mere  noises,  the  human 
hearing  apparatus  is  inferior  to  that  of 
many  animals ;  but  if  it  be  a  question 
of  delicacy  to  appreciate  musical  tones, 
then  the  human  sense  of  liearing  is 
almost  beyond  comparison  preeminent. 
Who  of  us  has  not  noticed,  and  with 
amusement,  the  keen  sense  of  heariug  a 
cat  brings  to  bear  on  the  rumbling  of 
her  butcher's  wheelbarrow  ?  Long  be- 
fore the  noise  of  its  wheels  is  pgpeptible 
to  pussy's  mistress  or  master,  ner  ex* 
pcctant  ears  stand  erect,  and  she  mews 
with  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  her 
dinner.  More  extraordinary  still,  a  cat 
of  no  more  than  common  intelligence 
will  distinguish  between  the  rumbling 
of  different  barrows.  In  short,  the  do- 
mestic cat  participntes,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  feline  tribe,  a  highly  ex- 
alted delicacy  of  hearing  as  to  noises ; 
but,  though  cats  have  been  made  house- 
pets  of  during  the  long  period  that 
musical  instruments  have  been  a  part 
of  house  fiimiture,  nobody,  I  will  boldly 
venture  to  assert,  has  ever  yet  seen  a  cat 
manifestly  moved  by  the  sweet  charms 
of  music. 

Are  any  animals,  lower  in  the  scale 
of  creation  than  man,  endowed  with  the 
perception  to  ei^oy  music,  as  discoursed 
through  the  aid  of  man's  science?  Do 
the  birds  appreciate  human  music  ?  do 
they  even  appreciate  their  own?  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  come  ta 
the  conclusion  that  birds— ringing  birds, 
at  least — are  not  musicians,  in  the  sense 
of  feeling  not  only  what  they  execute, 
but  feeling,  moreover,  the  music  execit- 
ed  by  human  voices  and  on  human  in- 
struments. It  is  well  known  that  the 
strains  of  singing  birds  are  ngtsri  wholly 
an  affiiir  of  nature  that  th^y  can  not  be 
modified  or  evSt  altered  by  education. 

Bird-lhncierB  are  well  aware  tliat 
there  are  three  distinct  schools,  as  one 
may  call  them,  of  canarjr-bird  music — 
the  German,  the  Belgian/ and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  it  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  singing  of  British  goldfinches 
difibrs  in  certain  particulars  according  as 
they  are  obtained  from  different  neigh- 
borhoods.   Periiaps,  of  all  singing-birds^ 
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the  most  remarkable  effect  of  education 
is  seen  in  bullfinches.  Naturally,  these 
pretty  birds  haye  yery  harsh  voices,  in 
no  way  musical.  How  prettily  they 
can  be  made  to  sing,  by  education,  most 
of  us  know  from  experience.  That 
education  chiefly  takes  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  singing,  or  rather  whist- 
ling-masters, are  shoemakers.  It  is  a 
yery  laborious,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  yery 
protracted  affair,  the  imparting  of  a 
musical  education  to  these  bnllfinches. 
Master  Crispin,  sitting  on  his  stool,  ply- 
ing awl  and  wax-end,  whistles  to  his 
buxl-recruits  some  little  dit^.  They 
begin  to  listen  attentiyely  yery  soon,  and 
seldom  fiiil,  in  the  end,  to  learn  their 
appointed  lesson.  I  once  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  a  pair  of  bullfinches  whole 
musical  education  had  attained  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  in  concert ;  not 
in  nnison,  either — that  is  to  say,  the 
same  notes — ^but  a  regularly-harmonized 
first  and  second.  Their  intonation  was 
perfect ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  bird- 
musicians,  their  time  was  occasionally 
weak.  When  I  first  made  the  aoqnaint- 
ance  of  these  bullfinclies,  their  musical 
education  had  long  ceased ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  had  long  dismissed  their  music* 
master.  Neyerthelesfi,  they  practised 
day  by  day  their  one  piece  (they  knew 
but  one),  as  all  musicians  proud  of  their 
art,  and  desirous  to  excel,  ought  to  do. 
Borne  few  turning-points  of  difficulty 
there  were  in  their  one  piece,  as  usually 
happens.  It  was  amusing  then,  at  first, 
and  in  the  end  somewhat  tiresome,  to 
hdir  how  they  would  try  back,  go  oyer 
the  tronblesonie  notes  again,  and  striye 
to  make  tliem  eyen.  I  do  not  know 
how  these  birds  had  been  educated  so  as  ~ 
to  teach  them  that  most  difficult  spedal* 
ity  of  the  musician's  art-^harmony. 

The  charm  of  music  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  proportion  in  the  ele- 
ments that  compose  it,  for  all  the  pleas- 
ure it  giyes.  When  we  look  at  some 
statuary  masterpiece,  lost  in  admiration 
at  its  beauty,  the  latter  dependent  on 
harmonies  of  proportion,  intuitiyely  re- 
cognized, though  not  always  traced  to 
their  source,  the  thought  but  little  strikes 


us— or  not  at  all — ^that  any  connection 
subsists  between  the  source  of  plea;sure  in 
that  case  and  of  what  we  experience 
through  music.  The  fact  is  so  neyerthe- 
lesB ;  let  us  set  about  demonstrating  it 
Did  it  ever  happen  to  one  of  my  readers 
that  in  moments  of  listlessness,  whileV 
passing  along  before  a  row  of  fence  or 
garden-palings,  he  held  out  a  stick  and 
with  it  struck  them  successively  one  by 
one?  If  so,  he  will  fi^m  this  simple 
act  be  able  to  understand  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  musical  pitch 
of  a  sound  without  reference  to  its  loud- 
ness. If  the  stick  be  caused  to  strike 
each  rail  in  succession  slowly,  then  the 
sound  of  each  stroke  is  distinctly  recog- 
nizable, and  the  general  result  is  a  rat- 
tling ;  but  if  the  rapidity  of  striking  be 
increased,  then  a  sound  like  a  low  musi- 
cal note  at  length  dawns  upon  the  ear. 
Independent  experiments  have  proved 
that  tbirty-two  beats  or  impulses  falling 
upon  the  ear  in  a  second  of  time  give 
the  note  produced  by  the  thirty-two  feet 
oigan-pipe.  Of  course  no  individual 
could  run  aloflg  a  row  of  pailings  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  make  this  demon- 
stration, but  mechanically-arranged  coun- 
terparts are  easy  enough.  For  example, 
it  would  be  manifestly  possible  to  cause 
the  teeth  of  a  revolving  toothed  wheel 
to  strike  against  some  hard  material  in 
the  manner  of  a  watchman's  rattle— but 
quicker.  Thb  has  been  done  by  Mon- 
sieur Savat  and  others ;  and  by  this  sort 
of  mechanism  the  number  of  impulses  in 
a  second  of  time,  corresponding  to  any 
particular  musical  note,  has  been  deter- 
mhied. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  the  produc- 
tion of  sound,  vibration  is  the  cause  of 
impulse,  and  usually,  so-  for  as  human 
auditory  oigans  are  concerned,  vibra- 
tions propagated  through  the  atmospheric 
air.-  Similar  vibrations,  however,  may 
be  propagated  through  a  liquid  or  a 
solid;  if  not  through  a  liquid,  fishes 
could  not  hear ;  and  if  not  through  a  solid, 
then  the  common  experiment  of  laying 
one  end  of  a  poker  upon  a  tea-kettle,  and 
placing  the  other  extremity  close  agahist 
the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  water  held  within 
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'was  boiling  or  not,  woold  be  nnintel- 
ligible. 

Fonnded  oa  the  same  principle  of  the 
propagation  of  vibrating  sonoroos  im- 
pnlses  through  solid  bodies,  and  their 
oommnnici^tion  from  the  latter  to  the 
•atmosphere  contiguous,  are  the  sound* 
boards  of  mnslcal  instrbments.  Erery 
owner  of  a  piano  knows  that  the  extend- 
ed wires  of  the  instrument  are  situated 
rerj  dose  to  the  planks  of  a  thin  WQ(fd« 
en  box,  technically  known  as  the  sound- 
board. Without  this  device,  the  sound 
of  a  piano  would  be  poor  and  thhi.  The 
pitch  of  notes  remaining  the  same,  their 
intensity  or  loudness  upon  the  ear  would 
be  di£ferent  Some  years  ago,  pianos, 
very  elegant  to  look  at,  were  made  with 
open  strings  visible  to  the  eye  as  harp- 
strings  are.  The  instruments  were  ex« 
tremely  elegant,  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
than  can  Justly  be  said  of  any  existing 
variety  of  the  piano  tribe.  Upright 
pianos,  with  fluted  silk  feces,  are  the 
most  elegant,  but  even  they  must  be 
kept  close  to  a  wall  in  order  to  conceal 
their  tono.  • 

Generally,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
musical  instrument  provided  with  a  dls* 
tinct  sound-board,  that  the  larger  the 
sound-board  the  Ailler  the  tone.  In  this 
respect  the  harp  is  very  deficient  Beau- 
tifhl  though  the  quality  of  harp-tones 
may  be,  and  very  beautifhl  it  is,  never- 
theless there  Is  a  certain  shortness  of  du- 
ration about  harp-sounds  which  must  be 
recognised  as  a  defect  of  this  instrument 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  small 
expanse  a  harp  sound-board  has  and  can 
only  have,  then  the  reason  becomes 
manifest  If  the  sounding-board  of  the 
harp  be  necessarily  defective  in  regard 
to  mere  expanse  of  surfistoe,  the  position 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  string  is  good. 
If  we  consider  the  manner  or  direction 
in  which  harp-strings  are  pulled  in  the 
ordinary  act  of  playing,  then  the  vibra- 
tions into  which  the  strings  are  thrown 
will  be  obviously  at  right  angles  to  the 
fBuce  of  the  sound-board.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage ;  one  in  which  the  guitar  and 
violin,  with  their  associates,  do  not  share. 
Mere  comparative  surfiice  regarded,  the 
guitar  has  proportionately  a  good  deal 
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more  expanse  of  sound-board  than  the 
harp ;  nevertheless,  as  most  of  us  know, 
the  volume  of  tone  to  be  got  out  of  the 
guitar  is  comparatively  insignificant 

If  the  reader  will  now  bestow  a  little 
attention,  the  Justice  of  what  was  writ* 
ten  a  little  way  back,  that  the  sense  of 
the  i^preeable  in  music  was  referable  to 
the  existence  of  $pmmetiy  and  proportion^ 
will  become  manifest  We  will  take 
any  stringed  instrument;  the  strings  of 
which  areextended  along  a  finger-board, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  A 
guitar  will  answer  best,  because  the 
finger-board  of  this  instrument  is  divided 
into  intervals  by  transverse  bars  of  bone 
or  metal,  termed  frets.  I  once  knew  a 
teacher  of  this  instrument  who  professed 
U9  communicate  to  pupils  not  having  a 
delicate  musidU  ear,  a  method  of  tuning 
this  very  ddicate  instrument  by  the  eye 
alone.  The  teacher  spoke  correctly 
enough  as  to  the  fitct,  but  not,  I  think, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  making  it  prac- 
tically useftiL  To  illustrate  his  meaning, 
we  will  lay  a  guitar,  If  we  have  one, 
flat  upon  a  table,  strings  upward ;  or,  if 
not,  we  will  stretch  a  wire  or  a  piece 
of  catgut  between  two  fixed  bearings. 
Either  of  these  arrangements  completed, 
let  the  string  be  set  into  vibration  by  a 
pull  or  a  blow.  A  musical  note  will  be 
emitted,  varying  in  pitch  according  to 
the  length  and  alee  and  degree  of  ten- 
sion of  the  string.  This  primary  or 
eMent  musical  note  will  be  recognisable 
to  all  <ears,  but  not  all  ears  can  recognize 
certain  other  notes  of  delicate  tone,  but 
very  subdued,  that  accompany  it  The 
fiu^  is,  that  such  a  musical  string  as  Ike 
conditions  of  our  experiment  have  as- 
sumed, although  seeming,  when  moved, 
to  vibrate  throughout  its  entire  length, 
will  have  certimi  points  of  rest,  certain 
spots  upon  whicn,  if  a  small  light  object, 
as  a  piece  of  paper,  be  laid,  it  will  not 
Jump  off,  but  remain  tranquil.  The 
most  important  of  these  points  of  rest, 
or  nodes,  is  that  which  divides  a  musi- 
cal string  exactly  in  half,  provided  that 
it  be  of  the  same  sise  throughout 
Hereat,  if  a  small  fragment  of  paper  be 
laid,  it  wHl  remain  comparatively  at  rest, 
although  the  entire  string  was  originally 
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fet  Yibrating.  The  other  most  import- 
ant nodes  correspond  to  the  third,  fifth, 
and  seyenth  fiet  on  a  guitar  finger-board, 
the  halt-way  diyluon  of  each  string 
*  being  in  correspondence  with  the  twelfth 
fret  Now,  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which,  theoretically,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment may  be  tuned  by  one  devoid  of 
the  faculty  called  a  musical  ear — ^by  a 
deaf  man,  indeed,  if  the  reader  likes — 
consider  the  following.  We  will  say  a 
certain  string  has  to  be  tuned  to  A. 
Well,  the  deaf  tuner  provides  himself 
with  a  tuning-fork  in  A.  He  wants  to 
screw  the  string  up  or  down,  higher  or 
lower,  until  it  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  sound  or  pitch  of  the  A  tuning-fork. 
How  is  he  to  know  when  such  coinci- 
dence has  been  effected  ?  He  may  do  so 
within  certain  limits  of  4elicacy  in  the 
following  manner.  He  will  b^gin  by 
laying  a  very  small  bit  of  paper  upon 
the  string  to  be  tested.  If  the  .vibrating 
fork  in  A,  being  brought  near  to  the 
string,  cause  the  paper  lying  upon  it  to 
Jump  away,  that  is  a  proof  that  the 
fi>rk  and  string  are  in  unison — that  they 
both  make  the  same  note,  in  other 
words.  If  not,  why,  then  not;  and 
similarly  for  the  other  strings.  All  very 
fine,  Mr.  Professor.  In  theory  the  case 
is  logical  to  the  core ;  in  practice  it  woe- 
fully fails,  however,  in  the  estimation  of 
a  Ustener  famished  with  good  musical 
ears.  Were  I  to  follow  up  this  theme 
much  ftirther,  then  would  the  reader 
and  myself  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  science  of  musical  harmony ;  where- 
as we  are  treating  of  sound  in  its  most 
general  sense.  I  must  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  whole  secret  of 
musical  accord,  as  opposed  to  discord, 
consists  in  so  mingling  long  and  short 
vibrations  together  that  their  length  and 
shortness  respectively  shall  have  been 
.  •  regulated,  predetermined,  and  not  min- 
gled at  randonL  Tou  and  I  are  walk- 
ing together,  we  will  assume.  I  have 
long  legs,  and  you  short  legs,  whereby 
your  keeping  identical  step  with  me  is 
impossible.  Very  well;  we  can  get 
along  evenly  together  for  all  that,  if  we 
take  a  lesson  in  harmonies  ftom  the 
mu^ians.   If  yon  step  twice  to  my 


once,  the  discrepancy  between  us  will  be 
least  of  all.  Then  you  may  step  out 
thrice  to  my  once,  four  times,  indeed, 
other  times,  and  we  shall  be  always  in 
harmony  if  only  one  of  my  steps  in  each 
series  corresponds  with  one  of  yours. 

A  very  important  question  is  the  de*- 
gree  to  which  hearing  may  be  improved 
by  training  and  experience.  Can,  for 
instance,  a  musical  ear  be  created  out 
of  a  non-musical  ear  ?  Relative  to  this 
a  good  deal  could  be  adduced  on  either 
side.  I  have  seen  the  circumstance 
notieed  in  books,  and  so  far  as  my  own 
acquaintance  goes,  I  have  verified  it, 
that  young  people  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poorly  en- 
dowed with  a  musician's  sense  of  hear^ 
ing.  Now,  coupling  this  with  the  fact 
that  the  Sodety  of  Friends  usually  ban- 
ish music  from  their  families^  the  coinci* 
denoe  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief  that 
delicacy  of  hearing  may  depend  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  on  early  asso- 
ciation&  Most  of  the  ordinary  aflkirs 
of  life  are  ever  calling  into  operation 
the  faculties  of  the  eye;  but  as  for  those 
of  hearing  in  their  delicate  phases,  for 
these,  to  ordinary  ears,  few  opportuni^ 
ties  of  education  are  given.  Infants 
who  are  constantly  hearing  musical 
sounds,  soon  learn,  it  is  said,  to  appreci- 
ate them;  and  doubtless  the  possession 
of  musical  fiiGulties  by  the  children  of 
musical  parents  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Mozart  begun  to  com- 
pose at  four  years*  old,  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bumey,  Crotch 
phiyed  the  air  of  **Let  Ambition  fire 
thy  mind  when  not  much  older.  The 
following  I  find  recorded  among  the 
curious  oases  of  a  musical  ear  acquired. 
William  Coltman,  of  Leicester,  in  £ng^ 
land,  was  bom  blhid.  At  the  age  of 
six  his  musical  ear  was  so  defective  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  tone  of  a 
violin  fh>m  that  of  a  flute ;  some  one 
then  presented  him  with  a  pianoforte, 
which  he  wi^  disposed  to  treat  as  the 
mischievous  little  boy  treated  the  bel- 
lows— ^pull  it  to  pieces  to  find  out  where 
the  wind  came  from.  He  only  derived 
pleasure  from  examining  its  curious 
Btracture;  at  length,  however,  his  ear 
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was  attracted  by  the  sounds :  he  soon 
began  to  lay  aside  other  amnsements, 
and  his  musical  ear  formed  rapidly. 
One  day,  happening  to  hear  Haydn's 
Seventh  Symphony^  performed  by  full 
orchestra,  he  instantly  comprehended 
the  different  modulations  of  that  piece, 
and  played  them  on  his  piano  wiUi  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

These  examples  of  a  fiunilty  of  hear- 
ing effiected  by  cultiyation  refer  to  musi- 
cal hearing ;  but  quickness  of  perception 
to  the  sounds  of  common  life  is  capable 
of  being  acquired  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree by  practice.  Dr.  Darwin  states,  in  his 
Zoonomia,"  that  Fieldhig,  the  Justice, 
walked  for  the  first  time  into  his  room, 
and  then,  after  speaking  a  few  words, 
said :  "  This  room  is  tweuty-two  feet 
long,  eighteen  wide,  and  twelve  higli," 
all  of  which  he  guessed  by  tlie  ear.  The 
hearing  of  Fielding,  and  the  memory 
through  hearing,  were  so  well  trained 
that  he  is  said  to  liaye  been  able  to 
recollect  every  thief  that  had  been 
brought  before  him  during  more  than 
forty  years,  by  the  tone  and  accent  of 
voice  alone.  If  a  thieves'  magistrate 
gained  an  advantage  over  his — well, 
wliat  sliall  I  call  them  clients,  through 
application  of  a  very  delicate  sense  of 
hearing,  the  criminal  claBseo,  on  their 
side,  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  theor- 
selves  of  similar  aid.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  tlileves  and  gamblers  depends  on 
a  quick  sense  of  hearing.  Every  piece 
of  money  while  in  good  condition  has 
a  well-defined  musical  note  when  rung, 
and  this  certain  gambling-adepts  at  toss- 
ing find  to  their  advantage.  New  half- 
crowns  emit  the  sound  of  A  above  the 
line,  and  similarly  each  piece  of  coin  has 
its  own  peculiar  note.  Qambling  pie- 
men, I  have  seen  it  stated  by  a  musical 
author,  can  perceive  a  difference  of 
sound  as  between  "  heads  "  aii^  "  tails.'* 
Many  of  these  speculative  gentry,  more- 
over, as  I  am  informed  by  my  musical 
autlior,  are  furnished  with  a  covering  ib 
their  basket  made  of  a  smooth  plate  of 
metal,  whereby  they  can  readily  tell 
how  the  coin  falls,  even  though  it  be 
covered  by  the  hand. 

Dr.  Darwin,  whose  treatise  entitled 
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"  Zoonomia  *'  has  already  been  referred 
to,  states  some  curious  instances  where- 
in the  sense  of  hearing  in  animals  is 
modified  by  special  circumstances.  A 
string  of  horses,  he  writes,  when  upon 
travel,  point  their  ears  differently,  each 
according  to  his  position  in  the  string. 
The  ears  of  the  leading  horse  are  point- 
ed forward,  the  better  to  catch  the  sounds 
that  come  ttom  in  advance  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  as  for  the  rear-guard  horse,  the 
last  in  the  string,  sounds  which  come 
fh)m  behind  alone  concern  him,  where- 
fore he  points  Am  ears  backward.  Then 
what  part  do  the  intermediate  horsee 
take?  According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  they 
let  their  ears  stand  at  ease,  not  pointing 
them  in  any  particular  du^ction.  This 
short  notice  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
must  not  be  concluded  without  advert- 
ing to  the  power  of  discrimination  be- 
tween different  sounds  possessed  alike 
by  man  and  animals. .  In  one  particular 
telegraph  arrangement  the  messages  are 
delivered  through  taps  on  a  belL  A 
telegraph  office  arranged  on  this  system 
contains  many  bells,  the  sound  of  many 
of  which  simultaneously  might  well 
seem  embarrassing.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  otherwise,  each  operator  learn- 
ing to  pay  attention  to  his  own  bell 
wholly. 

This  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
a  precept  more  commonly  inculcated 
than  acted  upon — tiie  precept,  namely, 
of  minding  one's  own  business.  One 
example  of  the  individualization  of  par- 
ticular sounds  by  a  brute  creature,  and 
that  under  very  trying  circumstances,  I 
shall  append  by  way  of  conclusion.  It 
is  as  follows :  Many  years  ago,  in  1828 
I  tliink,  but  am  not  certain,  an  elephant, 
having  gone  mad  in  the  old  Exeter 
Change,  London,  had  to  be  shot.  It 
was  before  the  invention  of  Minie  rifiea, 
or  James'  projectiles,  or  the  celebrated 
oval  bore,  either  of  which  would  have 
made  short  work  with  poor  Chunee.  A 
file  of  soldiers  were  called  in  to  shoot 
the  elephant  with  the  old-fashioned 
musket  They  did  their  best  to  give 
Chunee  his  quietus,  but  it  was  a  linger- 
ing affair.  Thirty  musket  balls  having 
been  shot  into  the  creature,  almoat  at 
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muzzle*8  length,  he  stooped,  then  delib- 
erately sat  on  his  ^aunchea  Mr.  Her- 
ring thought  Chunee  had  been  mortally 
hit,  and,  under  this  'impression,  cried 
out,  "He*s  down,  boys;  he's  down  I" 
Chnnee  was  down,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment Leaping  np,  he  ran  round  his 
den  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse, 
making  such  ftirious  lungings  that  he 
nearly  brought  down  the  structure. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  volley  of  eighty 
musket^balls  was  discharged  into  hhn, 
but  again  without  effect  If  only  Chunee 
would  be  good  enough  to  keep  quiet  for 
a  moment  or  so,  a  yolley  might  be 
properly  aimed.  Then  it  was  that, 
amid  tlie  crash  of  timber  and  the  rat- 
tling of  musketry-fire,  the  keeper  pro- 
nounced the  words,  Chunee,  bite — • 
Chunee,  bite,"  which  was  the  usual 
command  to  kneel  down.  Kneel  the 
poor  creature  did,  and,  while  in  that  po- 
sition, receiYCd  a  death  volley. 

With  this  I  must  conclude  my  observa- 
tions on  hearing,  one  of  the  senses  given 
to  man  and  animals  in  order  that  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  external 
things. 


A  BATTLE  IN  A  DREAM. 

ARTHUR  QRAHAME  had  gone  out 
fh)m  his  mother's  pleasant  home, 
upon  arriving  of  age,  to  a  Southern  city, 
to  become  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of 
a  distant  relative ;  leaving  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  twin  brother,  Willie,  to 
eke  out  the  slender  income  of  the  former, 
while  he  should  be  winning  his  way  to 
a  superabundance  of  wealth  which  should 
gild  their  united  days  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  as  he  imagined ;  for  the  blood 
was  red  and  buoyant  in  his  veins,  and 
his  brain  was  alive  with  the  untried 
schemes  of  youth  and  health,  and  un- 
trammeled  fancy.  But  poor  Willie, 
whom  he  left,  had  none  of  this  botind- 
ing  blood,  this  vigorous  animation,  this 
health  and  hope.  An  invalid  flnom  his 
birth,  and  of  a  gentle,  poetic  spirit,  he 
had  been  suffered  to  have  his  choice  of 
life  and  habits  from  early  childhood. 
He  had  attended  a  girls*  school  when  a 
boy,  and  so  sensitive  and  shrinking  was 
Vol.  n.— 11. 


his  disposition,  that  not  until  almost  a 
man,  had  he  more  than  one  or  two 
friends  of  his  own  sex.  His  most  vigor- 
ous sports  had  been  to  sail  a  kite  from 
a  hill-top,  or  to  follow  the  quiet  stream 
that  wound  near  his  mother's  door, 
equipped  as  an  angler,  with  one  of  his 
favorite  volumes  of  rhyme  in  his  bosom, 
and  paper  and  pencil  to  Jot  down  some 
of  his  own,  if  he  should  be  in  the  mood. 
And  so  he  grew  up,  reading  pleasant 
books,  of  which  he  never  waxed  tired, 
and  writing  poems  for  which  he  never 
received  any  money,  his  life  as  even  and 
quiet  as  the  stream  along  whose  mono- 
tonous banks  he  seldom  ceased  to  stroll. 

His  lady-mother  was  what  is  called 
very  poor  in  this  wealthy  land  of  ours ; 
but  then  she  owned  the  very  beautifhl 
cottage  which  was  their  homestead,  and 
the  one  fruit-thronged,  vegetable-crowded: 
and  flower-strewn  acre  that  surrounded 
it;  and  sometimes,  when  she  received; 
her  veiy  small  quarterly  income,  she- 
would  still  have  on  hand  a  few  dollars* 
from  the  preceding  quarter,  which  had 
not  been  expended  on  die  requirements, 
of  her  own  and  Willie's  life.' 

Arthur's  letters  came  veiy  often.  T^e- 
first  of  them  told  of  the  beantifttl  blue 
gulf  he  had  sailed  over,  and  what  veiy 
narrow  strips  of  land  they  were  that 
allowed  the  Father  of  Waters  still  to> 
retain  his  individuality,  while  he  probed 
the  sea  far  out  fix)m  the  mainland.. 
Then  had  followed  other  letters  of  the 
kindness  of  his  employer,  and  the  bright 
prospects  the  ftiture  held  out  to  him. 

But,  when  the  dreadfhl  portent  of 
rebellion  begun  to  loom  above  the  blue 
horizon  of  the  South,  the  letters  of 
Arthur  were  less  frequent,  and  those 
that  came  were  less  pleasant,  also.  For 
Arthur  had  now  been  a  Southron  for  five 
years,  and  his  letters  were  like  the  war- 
cloud,  {md  the  mutterings  bitter  and 
angry,  and  frill  of  Southern  fire  and 
Southern  hatred.  The  widow  Qrahame 
wept  in  secret,  and  loving  Willie  was 
aghast  at  hearing  the  beautiftil  fiag  of 
his  fathers  reviled  and  scorned  by  lips 
which,  never  till  now,  had  breathed 
any  thing  but  loyal  love.  Presently  the 
war-cloud  burst  into  storm;  then  the 
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lettecB  came  no  longer.  Iliey  only 
heard  that  Arthur  was  hi  the  Southern 
army,  and  once  or  twice  thereafter  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  Southern  papers 
as  a  rebel  captain,  and  as  brave  and  des- 
perate as  the  brayest  and  hardiest 

Willie  had  little  or  no  military  am- 
bition, and  prayed  with  unpatriotic  fer^ 
Yor  that  the  government  recruiters  let 
him  alone — ^that  all  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  which  he  heard,  would  not  intrude 
among  his  books  and  poems.  LU&e 
many  others,  he  wanted  davery  to  die ; 
he  wanted  peace  to  be  declared;  he 
wanted  vigor  at  Washington ;  but  most 
of  all,  he  wanted  to  be  undisturbed. 
He  would  not  even  allow  his  muse  to 
turn  him  warward,  far  preferring  his 
olden  tliemes.  The  flowers  in  his  little 
garden,  the  sunset  view  from  the  back 
porch,  and  the  brook  that  murmured  by 
his  mothei^s  door,  never  had  become 
trite  or  loveless.  Far  sweeter  still  it 
was  to  hear  the  orchard  birds  in  the 
early  morning,  and  the  cooing  of  the 
pigeons  on  tlie  eaves,  than  to  listen  to 
the  fife  in  the  village  street,  or  to  hear 
the  village  home-guard  bang  away  with 
their  brass  six-pounder,  in  celebration 
of  victory,  or  in  honor  of  the  fiiUen 
brave. 

But  the  hand  of  "military  necessity" 
is  rougher  than  the  promptings  of  mili- 
tary ardor.  The  draft  came,  and  our 
young  poet  was  drafted,  much  to  his 
own  astonishment  and  his  mother's 
alarm. 

"  Willie  1  Why,  he  is  an  hivalldP 
was  her  agonized  ejaculation;  "and, 
besides,  the  law  allows  a  widow  to  keep 
one  son  to  herselfl" 

"No,  it  doesn't,  mother,"  said  WiUle, 
who  had  read  the  enactment  "  Or,  at 
least,  if  it  does,  it  doesn't  mean  cases 
like  mine." 

"  But,  does  It  not  say  that  a.  widow 
with  but  one  son  at  ber  side — *^  She 
.  paused  at  seeing  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Willie.  He  seemed  no  older, 
nor  sadder,  nor  paler ;  but,  somehow,  he 
was  suddenly  greatly  changed.  It  was 
a  new  Impulse  In  his  heart.  It  was  an 
alteration  hi  the  bent  of  his  life,  which 
had  wrought  so  deep  a  change. 
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"  Yes,  mother,"  said  he,  "  that  son  is 
exempt  If  he  has  been  the  support  of 
his  moth^.  Such  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  If  It  Is  not  the  letter.  And  as  for 
me,  God  forgive  me,  I  never  supported 
myself  r'  and  he  almost  cried  to  think 
of  It.  "  Besides,  mother,  I  am  not  so 
much  an  Invalid,  after  all.  I  have  seen 
feebler-looking  men  than  I  marching 
bravely  to  the  war  in  defense  of  the 
flag,  and  to  strike  for  the  freedom  of 
humanity.  And,  what's  more,"  cried 
Willie  hi  a  resolute  voice,  I  shall  do 
the  same.  And  what's  more,  Pm  glad 
Tm  drafted  I" 

The  widow  wept  and  wrung  her 
hands,  while,  of  course,  Willie  embraced 
and  kissed  his  sorrowing  mother  with 
palnfhl  earnestness;  but  her  entreaties 
could  not  alter  his  resolution.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  could  have 
slipped  away  fh>m  the  draft,  as  many 
did,  on  the  plea  of  his  feeble  frame.  I 
do  not  know  whelhtf  a  provirion  of  the 
conscription  act  permitted  his  exemption 
or  not  I  only  know  that  be  resolved 
to  go  to  the  war,  and  to  the  war  he 
went 

He  was  assigned,  with  others,  to  fill 
up  a  regiment  of  veterans  whose  ranks 
had  been  thinned  by  disease  and  deple- 
ted by  battle.  There,  also,  was  his 
fragile  frame  the  theme  not  only  of 
smiles,  but  of  laugh  and  Jest;  but  he 
only  grasped  his  musket  tighter,  and 
tried  to  look  tall  and  stout,  and  to 
march  as  manfully  as  the  big-bearded 
fellows  at  his  side,  while  his  sweet  dis- 
position and  his  unflinchmg  fortitude 
soon  gained  him  the  esteem  even  of  the 
war-worn  veterans  "  themselves. 

Now,  this  regiment  was  a  part  of  a 
mighty  and  multitudinous  army,  and 
aoon  after  its  acces^on  of  conscripts,  a 
great  battle  was  at  hand. 

The  hordes  of  the  South  had  hunger- 
ed to  desperation,  and  had  rushed  to  the 
heart  of  our  Northern  lend  for  bread, 
treading  in  blood,  and  lighting  their 
track  with  the  blaze  of  burnhig  hamlets, 
and  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  their 
hoarded  hate  upon  the  orchards  of  Mary- 
land and  the  defenseless  dwellers  of 
the  border  fisuma.    Upon  this  destroying 
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multltade  wera  being  hurled  the  solid, 
serried,  confident  oolumiis  of  the  great 
Union  army,  with  ile  time-honored,  bat- 
tle4)apti2ed  banner  of  human  freedom 
now  streamhig  npon  the  hoets  of  rebels 
lion,  like  a  portent  of  retributive  maeea^ 
ere.  The  two  armies  were  close  to 
eadL  other,  the  twso  great  principles 
which  they  represented — so  terribly  an* 
tagottlstio— were  irembttng  on  the  verge 
of  mortal  contact 

Willie's  regiments  tried  on»— held 
an  advanced  positio&«-4^  gentle  lidge, 
that  was  overbrowed  by  a  loftier  one^ 
where  the  enemy  had  posted  himself  to 
fling  back.  If  possible,  the  hostile  thou- 
sands that  were  upon  him;  and  the 
night  before  the  battle,  the  Irregalar 
cresceata  of  the  oamp-flres,  almost- tooch- 
ing  at  their  ends,  and  occasionally  the 
sing-eong  voices  of  the  opposing  pickets, 
told  of  the  peril  in  which  the  vast  mal- 
titudes  made  their  meals,  with  sad  fore- 
bodings of  the  number  that  would  go 
supperiess  to  sleep  before  another  night 
should  pasa  away. 

Willie  was  aroused  from  his  slumber 
at  tide  gray  of  moming.  It  was  not  the 
flfst  time  he  had  beeii^  summoned  to 
array  himself  in  antidpation  of  an  en" 
gagement ;  but  this  moming  he  detected 
a  somber  and  secret  meaning  in  that  long 
roll  of  the  drum  which  was  entirely 
novel  Never  before  had  it  echoed  so 
wildly,  so  desperately.  There  was  some- 
thing ihtal  hi  it  It  swept  his  nerves 
like  an  evil  breath.  It  made  his  heart 
grow  ooid  In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
was  standing,  drawn  up  with  his  com* 
panions  on  the  hill-top ;  while  the  great 
Moming  Star  was  still  visible  in  the 
sky,  with  a  long  beard  to  it  like  the 
inverted  flame  of  a  dying  torch  I 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  and  hollow 
report  from  for  behind  him,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  he  saw  something  like  a 
small  black  marble  descending  from  the 
firmament,  in  a  curving  motion,  toward 
the  opposite  eminence^  which,  Just  as  it 
seemed  ready  to  touch  the  ground,  buret 
open  with  a  loud  report,  illuminating 
ibr  a  second  a  lai^  space,  and  then 
suddenly  vanishing  into  the  gray  dark- 


What  was  thatr  he  asked  of  the 
soldier  on  his  right,  a  little,  wiry  Indi- 
anian  who  had  seen  much  service. 

"A  *leven-incher,"  was  the  reply, 
^  and  you're  like  enough  to  see  another 
of  the  same  sort  afore  long/* 

Sure  enough,  he  saw  another  very 
speedily,  and  still  another,  and  many 
more ;  and  presently,  as  it  grew  lighter, 
he  could  see  that  the  summit  where  the 
*  eleven-inchen  V  seemed  to  foil  was 
thronged  with  forms,  among  which 
there  would  be  a  slight  commotion  after 
almost  every  shdl— forms  ranning  this 
way  and  that,  and  forming  into  groups 
of  threes  and  foure,  but  gradually  sub- 
siding again  into  the  regular  mass. 

What  are  they  doing  that  for  V  was 
Willie's  next  query. 

Carrying  in  their  wounded.  The 
Parrots  is  giving  'em  bUuKSj"  was  the 
complacent  r^oinder. 

<*  But,  why  don't  they  move  back~ 
retreat,  I  mean — ^why  don't  they  retreat 
a  little,  instead  of  standing  there  to  be 
killed  r  asked  simple  Willie  with  a 
trembling  lip. 

"  Hal  ha  I    You're  a  green  *un,  you 
are  I"  laughed  theHooeier;  and  WiUie, 
relapsed  into  silence. 

A  strange  feeling  had  enveloped  the 
ydung  soldier  all  that  moming,  from  the 
moment  he  had  risen  from  his  xtide 
pallet  It  was  not  fear.  It  was  not 
illness  —  tiie  qualma  of  apprehension. 
It  was  an  Incapad^  to  realize  his  situ- 
ation as  actual,  hard  and  terrible  troth. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream.  Many 
ttanesthat  moming  he  had  rabbed  his 
eyes  doubtftilly,  and  stamped  forcibly 
upon  the  ground,  to  make  sure  that  this 
was,  indeed,  the  same  green,  beautifbl 
earth  which  had  inspired  so  many  verses 
from  bis  pen,  and  which  had  been  so 
like  a  sweet  and  tender  mother  to  him 
for  the  few  summere  that  had  made  up 
his  placid  and  happy  life.  But,  he  could 
not  come  out  of  that  dreamfiil,  unreal 
atmosphere  of  thought  which  made  the 
rattle  of  preparation  sound  distant  and 
bell-like,  and  his  comrades  appear  gro- 
tesque and  harlequin-like,  and  which 
frequently  had  prompted  him  to  reason 
with  his  own  heart  something  in  this 
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wise :  Do  not  be  ezdted  annepeasarUy. 
It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
battle.  For  that  must  be  a  hideous, 
frightfta  thing,  and  you  are  Willifr— litUe 
Willie  Qrahame,  who  has  always  lived 
at  home  with  your  mother,  who  is  now 
waiting  for  you,  and  among  flowers  and 
books,  with  a  delightful  river  rolling  by 
the  door — therefore,  do  you  not  see  that 
it  is  impossible.  If  your  mother  had 
been  a  large,  masculine  sort  of  woman, 
if  your  flowers  and  books  had  been  very 
flaming  and  exciting,  or  even  if  the 
stream  had  been  a  damoring,  frothing 
torrent  from  the  mountains — ^then  all  this 
drum-beating,  harness-rattling  and  men- 
moving  might  be  plausible;  but  your 
mother  was  a  pure,  lovely  lady,  your 
flowers  were  all  of  the  more  reflned  and 
timid  description,  your  books  were  all 
sweet  poems,  your  river  had  its  source 
in  some  still  everglade,  and  oozed 
through  its  bending  rushes  and  golden 
rods,  like  a  noonday  reverie  through  the 
things  of  other  days.  Therefore,  be 
quiet,  and  trust  to  waking  soon ;  for  do 
you  not  see  it  is  impossible  V  So  that 
when  the  little  wiry  Indianian  made 
himself  merry  at  Willie's  expense,  the 
latter  had  not  a  whit  departed  from  his 
positive  conviction  that  he  should  wake 
up  very  shortly  and  And  himself  far 
away  ftom  the  unreality  of  the  battle- 
field, and  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  an- 
noyed, but  merely  rubbed  his  eyes  again, 
and  looked  about  quite  philosophi- 
cally. 

And  now  the  lifting  darkness  had 
more  than  doubled  the  domain  of  his 
vision,  and  he  could  see  various  col- 
umns moving,  phantom-like,  in  the  still 
uncertain  light  on  all  sides,  some  of 
them  disappearing,  and  others  taking 
position  on  hillocks  or  beside  clumps  of 
trees;  and  then  other  columns  would 
move  to  the  places  these  had  left  vacant 
Or,  perhaps,  he  would  see  horses,  drag- 
ging cannon,  dash  madly  along  a  distant 
ridge,  on  the  brow  of  which  they  would 
stop,  and  the  horses  would  be  driven  out 
of  sight,  while  a  multitude  of  men 
would  form  themselves  in  rows  and  seem 
to  be  digging  and  throwing  up  earth  as 
if  for  dear  life;  when  his  attention 


T^ould  be  distracted  by  a  long  line  of 
horsemen  winding  around  the  comer 
of  some  declivity,  with  ever  and  anon 
the  few  quick  words  of  command  which 
would  come  to  him  almost  as  sharply 
as  the  reports  of  ordnance  which  were 
now  quite  frequent  And  all  this,  to- 
gether with  his  own  column,  which  now 
begun  to  wheel  and  march,  and  he  with 
it,  completely  turned  Willie*shead  wbich 
had  been  vainly  trying  to  make  out  what 
columns  belonged  to  the  enemy  and 
what  did  not,  or  whether  there  was  any 
enemy  at  all. 

But,  he  comforted  himself  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  find  out  all 
about  it  by  and  by,  or  that,  even  if  he 
should  not,  It  would  make  little  differ- 
ence when  his  dream  should  at  last 
break,  of  which  event,  however,  he  was 
in  constant  anticipation.  He  seemed  to 
be  marching  over  meadows  and  through 
corn-fields  and  behind  bams,  now  down- 
hill and  now  up,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing it  all  in  a  very  dreamy,  nothing-sur- 
prisable  way.  Even  when  they  paused 
at  last  in  an  exceedingly  exposed  posi- 
tion, and  the  thunder  of  artillery  became 
deafening  and  all  but  continuous,  and 
the  air  filled  with  smoke  and  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  his  comrades'  teeth  set  and 
breathing  suppressed,,  he  still  determined 
not  to  be  astonished,  and  even  begun  to 
whistle  a  little  see-saw  refrain  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  when  angling  in  the 
quiet  brook  at  home.  His  comrades 
were  amazed. 

The  little  'un*s  a  tromp,"  suggested 

one. 

"  I  believe  he's  asleep,"  said  the  wiry 
Indianian  aforesaid  ;  "  asleep  or  drank, 
any  how*  What's  the  matter,  softy  ?" 
he  continued,  addressing  our  placid 
hero. 

''OhI  nothing;  there's  no  danger; 
we'll  wake  up  soon ;  don't  be  alarmed," 
said  simple  Willie,  sliding  from  his  see- 
saw whistle  into  a  see-saw  hum. 

r  know'd  he  was  asleep,"  said  the 
Indianian,  giving  his  further  attention  to 
the  field. 

If  Willie's  dream  was  not  to  be 
broken,  its  tenor  was  to  suffer  consider- 
able change.   The  field  was  beoondng 
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sanguinary.  He  saw  a  man  killed,  and 
instinctivelj  dutcbed  bis  musket  with  a 
stronger  grip.  When  they  were  order- 
ed to  load,  and,  in  a  few  seconds  there- 
after, to  fire  at  an  adyandng  column,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  performed 
his  share  with  great  satisfoction,  though 
still  in  bis  dreamy  way,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that  the  report  of  his  own 
musket  would  not  fitil  to  break  the 
yision.  There  was  such  a  simultaneous 
rattle,  that  its  particular  voice  was  utterly 
undistinguishable.  Then  the  enemy  re- 
turned the  compliment,  and  his  left-hand 
comrade — not  the  Indianian,  but  one  as 
stout  and  manly  as  he — ^went  down 
with  a  shattered  leg.  Then  Willie,  in 
spite  of  his  being  in  a  dream,  clutched 
his  musket  still  stronger,  and  his  Jaws 
sprung  together  with  the  Tindictiveness 
of  a  steel-trap.  The  field  was  becom- 
ing bloody.  On  whichever  side  he 
looked,  he  saw  the  tide  of  life  springing, 
welling,  and  gurgling  forth.  Shells- 
were  bursting  and  bullets  dropping  in 
their  very  midst ;  and  Just  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  a  bayonet-charge,  a  man 
without  a  head  rolled  on  the  turf  and 
clutched  his  feet,  a  great  column  of 
blood  spouting  oyer  his  trowsers  and 
fillmg  his  shoes.  Surely  this  must  be 
the  climax  of  his  terrible  dream  I  His 
rising  wrath  leaped  up  suddenly  to  boil- 
ing heat  Waving  his  weapon  on  high, 
with  a  blood-hungry  yell,  he  rushed  for- 
ward. If  it  was  aJi  a  phantasm,  it  was 
a  terrific  one.  He  had  a  dim  idea  of 
being  snrrotmded,  of  cutting,  slashing, 
and  clubbing  his  gun,  like  a  maniac 
He  had  a  misty  notion  of  seeing  a  splen- 
did fellow  of  a  captain,  or  some  kind  of 
officer,  who  was  pushing  through  the 
press  to  get  at  him,  and  of  his  forcing 
his  own  way  through  the  throng  to  get 
at  htm;  and  then  there  was  a  conftised 
knowledge  in  his  mind  that  they  were 
bdhg  swept  further  apart,  and  that  some 
men  were  running  and  others  pursuing, 
when  it  became  somewhat  quieter  around 
him,  and  he  heard  many  voices — ^*  Stop 
hhn  r  "  Cut  him  down  r  "  He'll  kill 
his  own  friends  r  He's  mad  V*  And 
U  was  not  till  he  felt  himself  roughly 
grasped  in  strong  arms  that  he  became 


aware  that  hiniself  was  the  object  of 
these  cries,  and  that  they  proceeded'from 
his  own  comrades. 

"Hooray  I  hooray  I  we've  licked 'em  1 
Are  you  hurt,  softy  f*  cried  the  Hoosier. 
And  others  gathered  around  him,  while 
a  man  with  stars  on  his  shoulders  rode 
up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  Willie 
then  for  the  first  time  learned  that  he 
had  been  a  hero. 

"  No,  no,  I'm  not  hurt  It's  only  a 
dreauL  Come  on  ?*  he  cried,  preparing 
for  another  rush  at  something. 

'*  Compose  yourself,  my  brave  fellow. 
There  is  plenty  more  fighting  for  you 
yet,"  said  the  officer,  kindly ;  and  agiUn 
Willie  became  part  of  a  great,  steadfest 
colunm,  and  was  moving  off  as  before, 
through  corn-fields,  behind*  bams,  up-hill 
and  down-hill,  until  at  last  they  came 
to  l&nother  stand,  and  more  shells  begun 
to  burst  among  them,  more  blood  to 
spring  and  fiow — ^though  he  had  become 
quiet  again,  and  did  not  notice  the 
marked  respect  that  was  paid  him  by 
eveiy  one.  The  scene  of  hand-to-hand 
carnage  be  had  passed  through,  seemed 
now  to  have  happened  a  long  time  ago. 
Once  more  he  almost  relapsed  into  his 
whistling  mood,  and  felt  that,  by  this 
time,  the  end  of  this  wonderfully-pro- 
tracted dream  could  certainly  not  be 
distant 

But  now  they  were  to  resist  a  charge, 
instead  of  making  one ;  and  seeing  his 
friend,  the  Indianitm,  pitch  forward  on 
his  fiioe  by  a  death-shot,  again  Wil- 
lie grasi)ed  his  musket  with  wrathful 
strength,  and  the  hot  blood  mounted  to 
his  brain. 

"Here  they  come  I  Don't  let  'em 
breaek  you !  Stand  steady,  boys  f'  shouted 
a  quick  voice  of  command. 

Again  that  terrible  shock,  and  again 
the  mel6e,  with  yells,  imprecations,  and 
groans.  Again  came  to  Willie  Grahame 
the  dim  idea  of  hustling,  and  cutting,  and 
thrusting ;  again  the  misty  notion  of  the 
splendid  fellow  of  an  officer  making  at 
him,  and  he  making  at  the  splendid 
officer;  and  again  they  were  swept  away 
from  each  other.  But  Willie,  this  time, 
kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  rested  his  gun  for  a  steady 
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ftim.  But  a  random  bullet  took  the 
murder  firom  his  hands.  He  saw  his 
opponent  totter  and  fiUl ;  while,  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  Willie  himself  felt 
a  sharp,  burning  pain  in  his  temple,  and 
hegfuk  to  lose  his  senses.  Vm  glad  of 
it,"  he  muttered,  before  he  lost  them  al- 
together; ''Tm  glad  of  it  This  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  end,  and  I  am  now 
sinking  into  the  deep  sleep  which  usu- 
ally goes  before  the  wakening  from  a 
bad  dream." 

But  no.  Presently  he  came  to  his 
living  dream  again,  although  there  was 
truly  a  great  change  this  time.  For  he 
was  no  longer  on  the  battle-field.  He 
had  risen  from  the  ground,  and  was 
walking  through  a  pleasant  wood  close 
to  his  own  sweet  home,  with  the  Joyous 
feeling  that  he  was  soon  to  clasp  his 
mother  to  his  breast.  Hearing  some  one 
walking  behind  him,  he  turned,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  splendid  fellow  of  an 
oflScer  whom  he  had  tried  'to  kill,  and 
who  had,  also,  tried  to  kill  him,  in  a 
former  part  of  the  dream.  And  now, 
as  he  had  feelings  very  remote  from 
those  which  he  had  then  possessed,  he 
was  ashamed  to  meet  liim.  He  was 
somewhat  relieved,  however,  at  per- 
ceiving that  the  officer  appeared  to  en- 
tertain reciprocal  feelings  on  his  part 
Nevertheless,  there  -  was  some  embar- 
rassment 

"  Wliat  a  beautiflil  day  it  is  I"  Willie 
at  length  ventured. 

It  is,  mdeed,  most  lovely,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Willie,  I  am 
very  glad  it  was  not  I  that  killed  you 
in  that  battle  we  were  dreaming  about 
over  there." 

You  make  me  happy,"  said  his  com- 
panion, for  I  was  Just  about  to  express 
my  gratification  that  you  died  by  another 
hand  than  mine." 

"Ha!  bar  cried  Waiie;  "you  be- 
lieve it,  then?  you  also  have  been 
dreaming." 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply;  "the 
battle  was  a  most  real  and  bloody  af- 
fiur." 

Willie  perceived  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  this  was  said,  that  the 
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stranger's  dream  had  been  even  mora, 
vivid  and  li£»-like  than  his  own,  since  he 
did  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  it  was 
a  dream;  so  he  left  the  subject  for  a 
sweeter  theme. 

"  You  walk  as  if  you  were  fiuniliar 
here,  my  friend." 

"Yes,"  said  the  handsome  officer, 
with  a  brighter  smile  'than  ever.  "  I 
have  rambled  these  woods  when  a  boy ; 
and  I  am  now  going  to  see  my  old 
mother,  who  dwells  hard  by." 

"What  a  wonderftil  coincidence!" 
said  the  other.  "  For  I,  also,  have  lived 
here  nearly  all  my  life ;  and  I  also  am 
going  to  see  my  dear  old  mother,  if  It 
is  only  in  a  dream." 

"  WeU,  there  is  my  destination,"  said 
the  stranger,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
wood,  and  he  pointed  to  the  widow 
Grahame*s  house  and  garden. 

"  Impossible  1"  exclaimed  Willie. 
"  That  is      destination  V* 

"  Stay  r*  sidd  Uie  other,  pausing  very 
abruptly.    "  What  is  your  name  f 

"  Willie  Grahame." 

"  Oh,  Willie,  my  own  WiUie  r  cried 
the  officer,  catching  him  in  his  arms  and 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  I  am  your  brother 
Arthur." 

"  What  a  remarkable  dream  this  is," 
thought  Willie,  beside  himself  with  de- 
light, and  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks.  "  Come,  dear  Arthur,  let  us  go 
and  see  mother,"  be  said  aloud. 

"  Ah,  brother,  do  you  not  perceive 
that  we  can  only  iee  her — that  she  wiU 
not  be  able  to  see  us ;  not  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  is  a  dream," 
said  Willie. 

"But,  Willie,  it  is  more  than  a 
dream." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  let  us  creep  soft- 
ly up  to  the  open  window  and  look 
hi." 

They  did  so,  and  there  they  saw  the 
widow  Grahame  sitting  in  her  lonely 
house,  knitting  very  rapidly,  and  looking 
very  anxious  and  careworn.  And  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  both  of  the 
brothers  that  they  could  stand  there  so 
near  t9  her,  and  talk  quite  loudly  together, 
vrithout  her  paying  any  attention  to 
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them.  And  presently,  when  the  Tvidow 
laid  aside  her  knitting  and  came  out 
into  the  garden,  and  Arthur  put  his 
arms  about  her,  while  Willie  knelt  at 
her  feet  and  wept  upon  her  hand,  then, 
to  be  sure,  the  widow  paused  and  looked 
around,  9eeming  to  search  the  air  for 
something  which  she  could  not  see,  while 
B  sunny  smile  broke  across  her  thin 
lips  for  a  moment;  but,  beside  this, 
she  seemed  to  see  and  feel  nothing. 
And  presently  a  neighbor  came  and 
took  her  away  to  the  Tillage  with  her, 
while  poor  Arthur  and  Willie  were  left 
in  the  garden,  much  discomposed  in 
mind. 

But  now  there  came  toward  them, 
through  the  gate  by  which  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  a  person  to  whom, 
they  both  felt,  they  would  be  as  palpa- 
ble as  she  was  to  them.  It  was  a 
beautiful  lady  in  a  shinmg  robe,  and  with 
B  wreath  of  dewy  lilies  round  her  head. 
She  approached  them  and  spoke  a  few 
words,  when  both  the  brothers  thought 
they  had  never  before  heard  such,  a 
iweet  voice.  She  told  them  that  she 
had  come  to  guide  them  to  a  beautifUl  ■ 
land  she  knew  of^  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  like  to  go  with  her. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  a  beautiful  land 
where  you  live,  sweet  lady,*'  said  Willie ; 

but,  for  my  part,  if  I  must  remain  in 
this  dream,  I  prefer  to  do  so  as  near  my 
mother's  cottage  af'  possible." 

Then  the  lady  with  the  sweet  voice 
said :  Mj-  fKends,  the  beautiful  country 
I  would  lead  you  to  is  where  I  shall 
one  day  lead  your  mother  also.  It  is  a 
place  of  exceeding  Joy  and  peace.  These 
trees  and  flowers  around  you,  sweet  as 
they  are,  are  but  as  the  body  to  the  soul 
compared  unto  the  glorious  growth  that 
fq[>ring8  forever  on  its  mellow  soil. 
Many  beautiful  men  and  women  are 
waiting  to  welcome  you  there.  Trust 
me  you  will  not  regret  havmg  followed 
me  unto  that  Happy  Land.  Will  you 
not  come  f ' 

"  Gladly— willingly  r  cried  Arthur. 

«<With  all  my  heart  P  said  Uttle 
Willie. 

So  they  followed,  the  beautifUl  lady, to 
that  Happy  Land. 
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THE  ARTS  OF  DECLAMATION. 

GOUOH — ^BEECHER — ^FULLEB. 

BY  this  term  I  do  not  mean  unworthy 
tricks  of  speech,  but  only  those  ac- 
ceptable and  natural  means  used  by 
orators  to  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  hearers.  Ailment,  appeal  and 
description  are  the  three  principal  char- 
acteristics of  eloquence.  Each  has  been 
wielded  with  overwhelming  effect ;  each 
has  had  its  renowned  representatives 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
academy.  But  if  we  include  the  dra- 
matic form  of  expression  with  the  de- 
scriptive, to  which  it  belongs,  desription 
holds  the  widest  and  strongest  power 
over  the  human  heart ;  for  where  it  is 
faithfhl  to  life,  to  nature,  to  truth,  there 
is  no  need  of  argument,  no  need  of  ap- 
peal. 'Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden,"  one 
of  the  sweetest  morsels  of  English  verse, 
is  simply  descriptive,  and  faithful  in  its 
simplicity. 

Argument  and  appeal  would  weaken 
any  thing  so  strong  as  this  natural  de- 
lineation. On  the  contrary,  when  argu- 
ment fkils  in  convincing  and  appeal 
fails  in  persuading,  description,  wrought 
with  fidelity,  enforces  admission  to  every 
understanding  and  affection. 

Our  greatest  orators  have  doubtless 
studied  these  matters,  and  while  follow- 
ing their  natural  bent  of  expression,  have 
endeavored  at  times  to  modify  their  ut- 
terances to  those  forms  which  they  have 
considered  best  adapted  to  control  theur 
audiences.  Indeed,  the  most  elaborate 
speeches  of  the  present  day  in  Congress 
and  the  lecture-room  bear  evidence  of 
modeling  after  tlie  old  standards. 

Among  the  most  popular  and  power- 
M  of  public  speakers  in  our  day  is  John 
B.  Qough.  Once  a  drunkard,  he  was 
drawn  from  his  degredation  as  it  were 
fh>m  hell.  The  mingled  horrors  and 
Joys  of  that  new  bulb  awoke  him  to 
earnest  and  heart-rending  utterances, 
revealing  the  inner  life  of  the  inebriate 
and  warning  the  young  away  from  the 
bowl.  Natural  he  was,  and  is,  no  doubL 
There  are  no  traces  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  masters  in  his  orations.  His  sim- 
ple and  unaffected  descriptions  proved  so 
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potent,  that  he  early  perceived  he  could 
not  improve  upon  them  by  any  acquired 
arts  of  declamation,  and  he  remains  to 
to  this  day  a  very  wizard  to  move  the 
senses  of  all  the  thousands  who  can 
gather  within  compass  of  his  voice.  It 
has  often  been  wondered  why  many 
thorougly  educated  speakers  have  failed, 
when  the  means  of  €k>ugh*8  eloquence 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  so  simple. 
\  One  rule,  however,  to  which  Gough 
adheres,  is  positively  necessary  to  a 
popular  oration.  He  changes  his  dis- 
course "  from  grave  to  gay"  with  great 
rapidity,  and  continues  to  change  like  a 
kaleidoscope,  nntil  his  play  upon  human 
mirth  and  sympathy  is  over.  This  is  a 
secondary  secret  of  his  success.  As  a 
pulpit  orator,  he  could  not  retain  that 
hold  upon  popularity  that  he  does  as  a 
lecturer — the  pnlpit  does  not  allow  the 
same  range  of  illustration  he  adopts. 
To  harp  upon  one  string,  even  though 
it  be  Eolian,  becomes  monotonous.  Be- 
fore the  ear  becomes  surchaiged  with 
solemnity  or  horror,  it  should  be  relieved 
by  some  lighter  strain,  to  allow  the  facul- 
ties time  for  recuperaUon.  Gough  tells 
a  witty  story,  and  starts  the  gravest 
men  or  matrons  into  a  fit  of  laughter ; 
while  their  faces  remain  discomposed 
he  suddenly  sends  a  magnetic  shock  to 
their  senses  by  some  narrative  of  catas- 
trophe or  description  of  prodigy,  which 
mingles  new  tears  of  sorrow  with  those 
of  their  mirth.  An  instant  longer,  and 
he  is  carrying  thdr  minds  away  with 
him  to  some  conclusion,  which  is  reach- 
ed amid  universal  acclamation. 

In  one  of  Gough's  lectures  he  attains 
the  highest  of  the  sublime  and  moral  in 
the  description  of  a  storm  at  sea.  The 
audience  is  made  to  hear  the  whistiing 
of  the  wind,  the  creaking  of  the  mast^ 
to  grope  in  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
midnight  gloom  beneath  the  inky  clouds 
that  hide  out  all  the  heavens,  to  shiver 
in  the  cold  wind  and  rain,  to  reel  to  and 
fh>  with  the  surging  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  cry  out  with  the  passengers  in  alarm 
for  their  safety.  At  last,  above  all  the 
turmoil,  tiie  captain's  voice  is  heard, 
All*b  Well  1"  and  the  moral  applica- 
tion is  enforced  with  wonderful  effect 
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In  another  lecture,  he  describes  a  man 
of  genius,  a  graduate  of  the  English 
universities,  noble,  gifted,  and  handsome, 
but  a  slave  to  liquor.  He  traces  the 
victim  from  his  luxurious  abode,  with 
every  appurtenance  of  wealth  at  his 
command,  to  the  meanest  and  most 
loathsome  haunt  of  debaucheiy  in  Bt 
Giles,  London.  Gough  goes  with  a 
friend  to  the  cellar  of  one  of  those  dens, 
and  finds  this  man  lying  upon  a  parcel 
of  rotting  straw.  His  friend  looks  close 
at  the  drunkard  as  he  lies  stiff  and  sense- 
less, and  exclaims  "He  is  dead"  "  Nof' 
shrieks  he  again,  starting  back  with 
horror,  **he  Is  living — his  mouth  and 
eyes  are  filled  with  putrid  worms  I" 

At  another  time,  he  expatiates  on  the 
remark,  "  I  had  rather  be  a  slavering 
idiot  than  a  sot,"  and  describes  two  men, 
one  an  idiot,  staring  like  a  stupid  animal 
without  sense  or  accountability — a  mo- 
ping, silly,  obstinate  fool,  pickhig  imagi- 
nary straws  from  his  arm,*  slabbering  at 
the  mouth,  crouching  in  a  comer.  Op- 
posite to  him  he  places  another  man, 
with  the  seal  of  heaven  stamped  upon 
his  brow,  with  intellect  to  rival  the 
power  of  angels,  with  fine  tastes,  sensi- 
bilities and  attributes,  and,  in  fine,  only 
inferior  to  a  divine  being.  This  man, 
in  his  senses,  chains  himself  soul  and 
body  to  the  vice  of  liquor-drinking — 
debases  all  that  is  noble  within  him, 
ruins  all  the  hopes  of  father  and  mother, 
the  happiness  of  wife  and  children,  the 
ftiture  destiny  of  his  soul — eirks  lower 
and  lower  toward  the  level  of  a  mere 
animal,  and  finally  staggers  along  the 
highway  a  b^gar  and  an  outcast,  a  de- 
bauchee, and  a  sot  The  description 
of  these  two  is  inimitable ;  they  simper 
and  reel  before  you,  loathsome  and  de- 
graded as  in  life.  But  when  the  orator 
tells  you  that  the  drunkard  is  the  only 
one  of  the  two  accountable  to  God  for 
his  errors,  the  moral  sinks  to  your  heart 
with  ineffaceable  force.  The  comparison 
and  the  contrast  are  complete.  I  know 
not  where  I  have  beard  more  thorough 
portraiture  of  deformity — it  was  equal 
to  any  acting — ^it  toot  acting,  for  the 
orator  became  in  turn  the  gibbering  idiot 
and  tiie  stolid  sot 
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SchilleT^s  Bobbers"  is  perhaps  the 
most  entirely  dramatic  of  all  plays  acted 
on  the  stage,  and  Murdock  the  most  ac- 
complished personator  of  Charles  de 
Moor."  Absorbing  as  is  the  interest  at- 
tached to  this  character  in  its  exciting 
'phases,  I  doubt  whether  an  audience 
has  ever  been  more  spell-bound  by  its 
delineation  than  by  Gough  in  this  paral- 
lel. Qough*s  personal  appearance  is 
neither  dignified  nor  imposing;  his 
manner  is  negligent,  and  sometimes  his 
lounging  attitudes  are  in  bad  taste ;  his 
imitation  of  yarious  characters  is  some- 
times carried  to  excess,  and  at  such 
times  he  is  simply  the  cleyer  mimic  of 
the  theater.  His  physical  structure  is 
apparently  of  very  moderate  strength, 
and  one  is  surprised  at  th6  volume  of 
hisToice.  The  effort  to  fill  a  large  hall, 
however,  sometimes  exhausts  him  great- 
ly, and  he  has  to  nurse  himself  careflilly. 

The  political  world  has  its  scores  of 
local  and  national  celebrities,  accom- 
plished in  all  the  arts  of  oratoiy,  natural 
and  acquired.  Among  them,  the  late 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  was 
a  fine  example  of  cultivated  genius. 
Appearing  to  be  youthfUl  and  handsome 
when  on  the  platform,  even  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  had  the  gift  of  entrancing 
men  by  argument,  by  invective,  by  satire, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents would  attend  his  orations  and  ad- 
dresses for  the  literary  treat  afforded  in 
them.  Few  men  could  equal  him  in  his 
happiest  style.  He  had  **  honey  under 
his  tongue;"  he  was  felicitous  in  illus- 
tration ;  he  was  scathing  and  irresistible 
in  rebuke.  With  a  natural  genius  for 
oratory,  he  added  the  elocutionary  graces 
afforded  by  a  finished  education  and 
elaborate  study.  His  fcrU  lay  in  the 
ornamental  presentation  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  unattractive  argu- 
mento,  adding  forcible  appeals  to  render 
Chem  entirely  overwhelming.  Many  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  party  have  not  had 
half  the  personal  power  of  Davis.  His 
eye  was  brilliant,  his  forehead  low,  but 
broad,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and  his 
chin  closely  shaven,  prominent  with  a 
curve  that  reminded  one  of  the  classic 
busts  of  Rome.    Indeed,  when  Heniy 
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Winter  Davis  was  in  the  heat  of  an  ora- 
tion, it  required  but  little  imagination  te 
carry  us  back  to  the  forum  of  the  old 
masters  of  eloquence.  The  art  of  politi- 
cal declamation  was  perfected  in  him  to 
its  highest  refined  degree.  As  an  orator 
alone,  he  would  have  made  his  name  al- 
most unequaled,  had  not  death  cut  him 
down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  aspi- 
rations. - 

The  pulpit  is  especially  representa- 
tive of  American  eloquence,  and  boasts 
numerous  speakers  Justly  renowned  for 
ability  as  debaters,  expounders  and  re- 
vivalists. Much  has  been  said  of  the 
celebrated  Spuigeon,  whose  reputation  hi 
England  has  remained  so  well  sustained 
for  ten  years  as  to  still  alow  him  the 
preeminence  among  English  popular 
preachers.  Many  who  have  heard  him, 
declare  that  hundreds  of  our  better  class 
of  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
preachers  equal  him  in  pulpit  efGect 
Spuigeon  would  probably  disappoint  the 
Americans  if  he  sfa6uld  **  star  "  it  among 
them  for  a  season  or  two.  His  publish- 
ed discourses  are  certainly  as  plain  and 
practical  as  possible,  and  afford  little  in- 
dication of  superior  art  and  wisdom  over 
the  American  pulpit  North  and  South 
there  are  found  in  all  denominations  an 
increasing  list  of  natural  and  educated 
speakers,  famous  for  excellency  of 
speech."  Among  the  Nocthem  is  Bev. 
Henry  'Ward  Beecher.  Nearly  every 
intellectual  visitor  to  the  metropolis  has 
some  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  this  cele- 
brated "  political  preacher "  in  his  own 
church.  Perhaps  he  has  a  right  to  be  a 
political  preacher;  if  it  be  a  minister's 
province  to  teach  men  how  to  be  good 
citizens  as  well  as  spiritual  believers, 
politics  is  inextricably  woven  into  his 
duty,  for  every  man  is  a  sharer  of  poli- 
tical privileges.  At  least,  Mr.  Beecher 
claims  it  as  his  inalienable  right  to  ad- 
vise upon  all  the  moral  and  social  prob- 
lems affecting  the  human  race.  With 
this  question,  however,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness at  present  If  Mr.  Beecher  were 
not  gifted  with  unusual  mental  force 
and  eloquence,,  he  could  never  have  at- 
tained his  present  predomhiance  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  lai^  and 
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intelligent  a  maae  of  people  as  beliere  in 
his  mission.  His  mental  and  physical 
forces  are  immense — ^his  vUaUty  is  indeed 
his  principal  characteristic  —  he  is  a 
*'live*'  speaker,  and  bold  to  andacity. 
He  invades  the  old  traditional  pulpit 
with  the  freedom  of  the  lycenm,  and 
cares  not  to  shock  prejudices  so  that  he 
may  UiU  upon  the  assemblage.  Upon 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  lectured  In  the 
Maiyland  Institute  Hall,  in  Baltimore, 
before  about  five  thousand  persons,  the 
minority  of  whom  had  never  before 
heard  him.  The  general  impression  he 
made  was  at  first  somewhat  disagreeable, 
from  the  unmistakable  twang  of  his 
^oice — some  would  call  it  "Yankee 
twang,"  an  indescribable  accent  given 
to  certain  words  which  informs  the 
hearer  at  once  that  the  speaker  is  "  from 
New  York  or  Boston."  It  is  only  that 
natural  difiSerence  of  utterance  found 
everywhere.  The  Londoner,  the  New 
Yorker,  the  South  Carolinian — all  speak 
as  is  termed  "  provindally,''  and  it  can't 
be  helped ;  and  if  we  smile  at  a  Yankee 
in  Richmond,  we  may  expect  to  have 
some  conceit  rubbed  off  a  Virginian  in 
Boston.  After  Mr.  Beecher  entered  into 
his  subject,  which  it  need  not  be  doubt- 
ed was  political  and  social,  he  impressed 
the  vast  assemblage  with  his  earnestness, 
his  entire  indifference  to  their  prejudices, 
his  determination  to  battle  for  the  utmost 
rights  of  the  entire  human  race.  In 
spite  of  obloquy  and  hatred,  in  spite  of 
the  theme  most  distastefhl  to  Southern- 
ers, as  such,  his  oration  was  a  success 
and  a  triumph.  People  went  away 
dazzled  at  his  audacity,  and  wondering 
at  his  declarations,  stunned,  if  not  con- 
vinced, and  all  feeling  that  the  speaker 
had  enough  vitality  for  a  dozen  ordinary 
men.  Mr.  Beecher  deals  in  bold  asser- 
tions, in  retrospective  glances  or  prospeo- 
Uve  speculations  to  prove  them ;  mingling 
these  in  well-appohxted  periods,  he  en- 
forces them  by  his  magnificent  voice; 
for,  without  his  physical  strength,  he 
would  be  much  less  effectual. 

In  almost  direct,  contrast  to  Mr. 
Beecher,  is  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Fuller, 
formerly  a  lawyer  and  afterward  a  min- 
ister in  Beaufort,  South  Carolma,  and 
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for  about  twenty  years  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore. 
The  difference  in  person  of  these  two 
men  is  not  greater  than  tliat  of  their 
character  and  career.  Dr.  Fuller's  repu- 
tation has  become  almost  national  Uis 
correspondence  upon  slavery  with  the 
late  President  Wayland  will  always  be 
held  as  a  model  for  controversy ;  there 
is  no  more  courteous  discussion  of  a 
mooted  question  to  be  found  In  print 
The  character  of  this  defense  of  an  ab- 
horred institution  elevated  Dr.  Fuller  at 
once  as  a  champion  for  the  South.  In 
some  respects,  however,  he  has  been 
misunderstood.  He  was  not  an  apolo- 
gist for  wrong,  but  one  who  would  lain 
make  the  best  of  an  institution  which 
he  found  implante4.  on  the  soil  of  his 
birth,  and  who  was  led  from  a  chival- 
rous feeling  to  reply  to  assaults  upon  it 
— assaults  as  ^rtinacious  as  any  of 
Crusader  on  Moslem.  Events  during 
the  war  have  also  contributed  to  place 
Dr.  Fuller's  name  upon  many  lips,  and 
his  published  discourse  on  the  day  of 
national  fitting  and  prayer  in  1866, 
being  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  churches 
for  unity  dcH)ite  political  animoeSties, 
elevated  him  to  a  position  where  he  has 
ever  desired  to  be — ^a  point  where  he 
can  patronize  with  all  sections  in  true 
catholicity  of  spirit  and  action.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Dr.  Fuller  has  for  twenty 
years  or  more  been  welcomed  North 
and  South  as  an  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  Wherever  announced,  he  is 
sure  to  attract  the  largest  discriminating 
audiences.  The  peculiar  features  of  his 
manner  are  great  natural  dignity  and 
deliberation.  His  self-poised  ease  of 
attitude  and  deliveiy  are  not  surpassed. 

There  are  some  speakers,  whose  as- 
sumed ease  and  deliberation  are  exceed- 
ingly painfhl  to  the  observer.  Dr.  Ful- 
ler's is  entirely  natural,  and  while  his 
efforts  exhibit  the  results  of  study,  he 
absorbs  all  acquirements,  and  reproduces 
them  with  additional  and  original  graces. 
But  his  manners  are  only  secondary  traits 
of  his  character  as  a  preacher ;  the  utmost 
magniloquence  could  never  redeem  In* 
anity ;  it  is  in  logic,  and  the  faculty  of 
causing  others  to  think  that  he  excels. 
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His  sermons  are  devoid  of  a  tedious  set 
arrangement,  and  seem  to  grow  naturally 
as  he  advances  upon  the  grounds' of 
his  text  He  endeavors  to  present  his 
subject  to  the  hearer  in  its  simplest, 
clearest  possible  light,  disdaining  no 
comparison,  no  illustration,  however 
humble,  which  maj  elucidate  its  mean- 
ing ;  in  description,  he  is  extremely  fe- 
licitons,  and  in  the  application,  always 
forcible.  Oircumscribed  to  the  pulpit, 
directly  within  which  it  is  his  highest 
desire  to  remain,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
hidulge  in  that  humor  and  satire,  which, 
on  the  platform,  would  probably  dis- 
tinguish him  still  ftirther.  Of  geniality 
and  wit  he  has  abundance,  which  is 
perceived,  despite  all  restrictions.  As  a 
debater,  he  is  acute  and  formidable, 
forcible  and  trenchant,  wi^ont  suflRBring 
himself  to  lose  the  vantage-ground  of 
good  temper  and  coqrtesy.  In  scleral 
debates,  he  has  always,  won  as  much 
admiration  from  his  opponents  as  ap- 
plause from  his  supporters.  Without 
the  abandon  of  Gk>ugh,  or  vigor  of 
Beecher,  he  acquires,  in  no  less  a  degree, 
complete  control  over  tlie  mind  and 
heart — perhaps  more  over  the  mind 
than  heart,  for  argument  is  his  chief  ex- 
cellence. There  is  no  doubt  he  was  an 
admirable  lawyer;  if  religious  convic- 
tions had  not  led  him  to  embrace  and 
preach  the  Gk)spel,  he  would  have  risen 
to  eminence  among  the  statesmen  of  our 
land.  A  student  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  illustrious  Everett,  he  possesses  some 
of  the  same  polish  and  scholarly  elevar 
tion  of  s^le  of  his  teacher,  but  adds  to 
these  more  earnestness  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  and  for  the  poor  and  suflBer- 
ing.  While  Everett's  eloquence  is  glit- 
tering, like  polished  marble  ornaments, 
it  is  also  cold.  Fuller's  is  abundant 
with  warmth  and  gentleness  for  the  weak, 
the  erring,  the  repentant.  It  is  his 
heart  which  speaks  through  every  ail- 
ment, and  wins  reluctant  wills  to  »  final 
consent  with  his  propositions.  His  per^ 
oeption  of  human  nature  is  extraordi- 
nary ;  he  can  scan  character  at  a  glance, 
and  dissect  the  inmost  springs  of  human 
action  with  the  flidlity  of  an  expert 
anatomist   This  enables  him  to  reach  I 
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men  at  the  center  of  their  thoughts,  to 
pluck  thence  error  and  vice,  and  implant 
truth  and  honor.  Illustratious  of  these 
points  could  be  given,  if  this  article  wera 
designed  to  be  lengthy.  One  only  will 
suffice,  as  it  is  appropriate  to  the  main 
topic  In  a  recent  sermon.  Dr.  Fuller 
alluded  to  St  Peter's  discourse  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  as  follows :  Orators 
frequently  prepared  their  exordiums  and 
perorations  beforehand,  to  move  the 
emotions  of  the  Judges  and  audience 
they  addressed.  Oicm  and  others  used 
to  bring  women  and  children  before  the 
court,  dressed  in  mourning  or  in  rags,  to 
excite  the  pity  of  the  beholders.  But 
here,  Peter  had  no  need  of  artifice  in  his 
exordium  or  peroration,  to  assert  his 
powers  as  a  divine  minister.  He  had 
only  to  ciy :  '  Bring  out  y<mT  sick,  and 
we  will  heal  them  I  Bring  forth  pour 
dead,  and  we  will  restore  them  to  life, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f 
This  was  peroration  sufficient"  Again : 
"It  does  not  only  require  orators  to 
bring  new  and  original  matter  to  become 
efi'ective.  The  popular  speaker  is  he 
who  pleases  us.  If  he  tells  us  harsh 
and  unpleasant  truths,  we  are  apt  to 
freeze  against  him  with  disapprobation ; 
but  let  him  tell  us  what  we  want  to  hear, 
and  we  applaud  him.  It  is  not  what  he 
brings  to  us  from  outside  that  charms  us, 
but  what  he  draws  from  within  us,  de- 
veloping thoughts  and  ideas  most  needed 
and  agreeablb  to  our  happiness  and  ne- 
cessities." 

That  the  mere  artifices  of  declama- 
tion should  be  kept  out  of  the  enclosure 
sacred  to  divine  worship  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  no  man  is  adequate  to  the 
guidance  of  a  people  in  religion,  any 
better  than  in  any  thing  else,  who  dis- 
dains to  prepare  himself  fur  the  work. 
He  must  qualify  himself  to  present 
truth  in  its  most  attractive  form,  and  use 
those  modes  which  will,  best  conduce  to 
the  success  of  his  mission — the  convic- 
tion, the  conversion  of  hearts.  And  not- 
withstandhog  all  di^laimers  from  certain 
pretentious  uneducated  cliques,  preach- 
ers do  and  must  of  necessity  study  the 
art  of  speaking.  If  some  make  mounte- 
banks and  actors  of  themselves,  and 
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others  preach  their  own  talents  instead 
of  the  Christian  truth,  their's  is  the 
error.  The  actions  of  description,  ap- 
peal, argument  and  gesture  should  al- 
ways be  so  understood  and  modified,  if 
not  educated  and  improved,  as  to  afford 
the  freest  natural  means  of  attracting 
hearers  and  reaching  their  wills. 

The  examples  here  given  of  various 
types  of  popular  orators,  including  the 
vehement  man  of  the  people,  with  his 
random  tongue  outspeaking  the  vices 
of  his  race,  with  heart-touching  earnest- 
ness— the  eager  philanthropist  with  his 
ardent  globe-embracing  brain  —  the 
shrewd  lawyer,  with  his  eyes  watching 
every  step  of  fkme  in  the  political  race 
before  him — the  milder,  less  versatile, 
but  more  lord-like  preacher  of  a  wide- 
spread &ith — all  these  show  that  genius 
is  patent  to  no  class  or  clime,  that  good 
speakers  are  not  rare  but  numerous — 
that  we  live  in  an  era  appredative  of 
Intellectual  effort,  when  instead  of  learned 
and  eloquent  prodigies  blazing  into  re- 
nown at  wide  distances  and  periods,  the 
entire  race  is  leveled  upward,  studded 
with  innumerable  lights,  diffusing  civili- 
zation and  refinement  throughout  the 
world. 
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V. 

I HAVE  heard  oC  hermits,  and  have 
seen  one  or  two  that  passed  for 
such,  but  I  am  none  the  nearer  being 
one  myself.  If  I  have  had  sorrows, 
they  have  not  chilled  my  heart ;  if  I  am 
tired  of  the  frivolous  and  hypocritical 
world,  I  do  not  hate  mankind ;  nor  do 
I  dwell  alone  in  a  forest,  though  I  love 
my  paths  among  the  rocks  and  dingles. 
Ko,  my  dear  Leda,  the  sun  at  noon  lies 
*  warmly  on  my  valley,  and  gayly  calls  in 
encouragement  to  the  sprouting  care  of 
the  gardener ;  the  sounds  of  industry  are 
all  about  me,  trembling  up  on  the  warm 
air  from  their  most  innocent  sources ;  I 
can  hear  the  beat  of  tl^e  mechanic's  ham- 
mer, and  the  cheeiy  cry  of  the  plow- 
man to  his  team;  and  the  stray  kine 
come  now  and  then  trooping  down  the 
road,  with  thebr  bells  tinkling  out  a  har- 
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mony  that  settles  upon  the  ear  like  the 
fiill  of  scattered  rose-leaves. 

Yet  this  was  not  always  as  it  is.  I 
have  had  many  a  Jaunt  hereabout,  when 
the  staunch  pines  had  it  much  to  them- 
selves, when  the  green-brier  had  not 
been  cut  fh>m  the  alders,  and  the  rabbit 
was  only  now  and  then  scared  into 
thoughts  of  fiilly  giving  up  his  old  home 
here ;  and  still  along  the  slopes  there 
runs  the  same  path  by  which  the  wood- 
man then  reached  his  work  in  the  winter 
morning,  and  he  yet  strides  over  it  at 
such  times,  dose-buttoned  and  resolute 
as  ever.  But  it  looks  very  unlike  what 
it  was,  for  the  pick  and  shovel,  and  the 
trundling-cart  have  been  busy  on  it  as 
year  followed  year,  and  the  long  lines 
of  green  turf  that  striped  it  have  gone 
out  of  sight ;  the  trees  whose  great  arms 
and  balsam-dropping  fingers  hung  over 
it  are  not  here  now,  and  the  dust  only 
whirls  up  in  tl^e  eddies  of  the  summer 
wind  to  take  the  place  of  the  silent  foil- 
ing of  the  piurple  leaves  in  autumn. 

When  I  am  walkhig  out  on  this  road, 
I  meet  humanity  in  various  forms  and 
conditions,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected. 
For  my  road  runs  beyond  the  valley, 
and  a  long  way  over  the  hills  to  some 
certain,  or  uncertain  regions  beyond,  of 
which  I  can  Judge  little,  save  by  those 
I  see  gqing  and  coming  between,  and 
these  vary  much ;  the  rough  teamster, 
with  coarse  Jacket  and  Ul-wom  bat,  goes 
noisily  by  me  with  his  graUng  blocks  of 
granite,  bound  for  some  building  in  the 
town ;  and  little  tliought  has  he  for  the 
libation  of  tears  that  may  sprinkle  the 
walls,  or  for  the  joys  that  may  date  their 
birth  within  them.  As  I  saunter  on, 
there  are  rumbling  wheels  and  a  quick 
Jar  of  hoo&  beliind  me,  and  I  stand 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  bushy  border  to 
let  pass  the  sleek  bays  and  phaeton  of  a 
ridi  man,  with  ladies  lolling  unprofit- 
ably  on  the  cushions,  and  a  coachman 
almost  as  polished  as  his  horses.  I  do 
not  wish  to  ride  with,  them ;  it  would 
do  me  no  good,  and  would  probably 
make  them  unhappy — so  we  shall  mu- 
tuall}'  keep  our  places,  I  with  my  straw 
hat  and  stick,  and  he  with  his  fine  coat, 
full  purse,  and  idle  company.    I  doubt 
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if  he.  is  any  richer  than  I  am;  eren  if  his 
money  is  all  his  own,  which  is  not  al- 
ways true.  For  at  the  best,  he  is  a  kind 
of  pampered  slaye,  who  can  not,  if  he 
would,  I  suspect,  take  a  free  ramble 
with  his  thoughts  about  him,  and  walk, 
sit  or  stand,  when  and  where  he  will,  as 
I  can,  and  nobody  to  ask  why. 

I  hear  a  low  muttering  chat  a  little 
further  on,  and  directly  I  see,  lying  by 
the  way,  a  great  faggot  of  brushwood, 
and  two  or  three  lesser  ones ;  while  upon 
and  among  them,  crouching  for  a  rest- 
ing-spell,  are  a  rough  knot  of  Celts — a 
woman  and  her  cub-Uke  children.  As  I 
pass,  they  keep  up  theh*  obscure  under- 
tone; and  when  I  am  gone  by,  they 
shoulder  their  burdens  and  trudge  home- 
ward in  a  style  little  superior  to  that  of 
the  former's  donkey  going  down  the  hill 
yonder.  I  see  such  very  often,  and  as 
often  I  ask  myself  why  there  is  any  need 
of  fleeing  them  at  all.  Oh,  Leda  I  is  this 
a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  compen- 
sation in  Nature?  If  one  will  rise  in 
thought  and  sentiment  up  to  the  pure 
ether  of  rational  delight,  must  some 
other  go  down  and  bury  his  soul  in  mud 
like  a  torpid  cayman,  to  keep  the  great 
balance  equal?  and  is  it  thus  that  we 
must  be  taught  the  cost  of  mental  elera- 
tion,  by  seeing  the  sad  counterpart  in  the 
grorelling  rudeness  of  others  ?  Or  shall 
I  say  that  there  is  nothhig  in  this — that 
the  mental  lift  is  irrespectire  of  condi- 
tion, and  the  ideas  and  feeUngs  of  yon- 
der brush-lugger  are  Just  as  lofty  and 
beautiful  as  any  one's — as  beantifhl  as 
you  are,  Leda — and  the  torn  kirtle  and 
the  smutched  &ce  are  only  the  disguise 
put  upon  the  soul  by  circumstances? 
No,  I  can  not  think  so ;  for  then  the 
light  would  break  out  oftener  than  it 
does— economy  and  thrift  would  not 
slide  down  into  drudgeiy  and  selfish- 
aess,  and  tidy  poyerty  be  lost  in  squalor 
— no,  I  can  not  think  so ;  and  it  grieres 
my  spirit  to  see  that  whereon  Ood  has 
stamped  his  image,  enslayed — not  by  toil, 
fbr  that  is  a  master  kind  and  whole- 
some, though  rough — but  by  lownesd 
and  brutishness  of  heart  and  feeling. 

So  I  walk  on^  sad  and  silent;  for 
tlnese  things  are  like  an  incurable  dis- 


ease— ^the  social  and  moral  scrofula  of 
man  will  not  be  removed,  but  only  miti- 
gated at  the  most ;  and  if  one  will  weep 
at  it,  like  HeracUtus,  he  will  never  be 
done  with  tears.  But  a  better  way  is  to 
hold  the  bitter  cup  in  the  sunshine,  and 
let  the  warm  rays  of  Joy  go  darting 
through  it,  till  the  icy  draught  sparkles 
with  the  fermentation  of  happiness.  I 
do  not  weep  over  the  errors  of  men  a 
great  deal,  and  certainly  have  no  heart 
to  sneer  at  them;  I  can  find  a  more 
pleasant  course  in  watching  for  the  per- 
fect chords  in  the  great  life-symphony, 
the  lovely  cadences  that  now  and  then 
remind  me  that  goodness  and  truth  are 
not  mere  myths.  I  do  not  watch  in 
vain ;  there  are  diamonds  under  my  feet 
if  I  stay  for  them,  and  the  angels  very 
often  drop  silvery  words  of  heaven,  that 
make  me  sorry  I  am  not  a  better  listener. 
And  with  these  and  the  effort  to  do  my 
own  duty,  I  am  &in  to  be  content 

Sometimes  I  stray  as  far  as  here,  in 
the  later  days  of  summer,  when  the  sun 
has  done  his  fiercest,  and  the  eagle  be- 
gins to  the  of  her  long  nocturnal  flight 
across  the  heavens.  Then  I  can  start 
up  rosy-faced  children  by  the  half-dozen, 
that  were  crouched  under  the  bushes 
like  leverets,  each  filling  some  bit  of  a 
basket  with  berries.  Even  now  I  see  a 
knot  of  them  on  yonder  hill-side,  and 
fh>m  here  they  look  like  a  group  of 
cupids  new-filling  their  quivers.  If  I  go 
nearer,  I  shall  probably  see  faces  stained 
with  berries,  and  hear  confbsed  words 
instead  of  music,  and  so  think  them 
more  likely  to  be  savages.  No  matter; 
they  are  meny  now,  and  if  each  of  them 
mourns  to-morrow,  they  make  me  no 
len  glad  to-day. 

The  bushes  are  dwarfish  here,  and 
the  large  trees  wanting.  Every  little 
way,  a  charred  and  blackened  stump 
sits  among  the  wild  vines,  like  a  crouch- 
ing wolf  I  know  what  it  means.  My 
dear  Leda,  do  you  love  the  tempest  as  a 
brother?  Do  you  feel  the  rush  of  a 
headlong  delight  in  the  roar  of  a  mighty 
torrent,  and  does  the  live  soul  within 
yon  shout  to  the  echoing  thunder  as  a 
warrior  to  his  horse  ?  Then  you  should 
have  stood  where  I  did  once,  lifted  on 
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the  high,  broad  shoulder  of  mj  hill, 
and  seen  the  wild  flame  harry  on  over 
this  fated  spot,  lickiBg  greedily  from  the 
earth  every  green  thing,  every  living 
creature  that  could  not  flee,  every  drop 
of  Nature's  dew,  and  every  note  of  her 
music.  I  hove  seen  great  buildings 
bum,  and  know  the  sublimity  of  such 
sights ;  but  nowhere  else  does  the  reck- 
less Abaddon  of  Fire  so  skip  in  satanlc 
glee  as  where  he  frolics,  in  the  pure  Joy 
of  destruction,  through  the  afirighted  se- 
clusions of  copee  and  forest  I  saw  him 
then,  Leda  1  I  saw  him  flap  his  fieiy 
wings  as  he  darted,  in  dizzy  spiralB,  to 
the  top  of  some  thick  pine  or  turret-like 
cedar,  and  there  hung,  waving  his  smoky 
spear  to  his  eager  band,  while  they  came 
on,  in  triple  Ihie  unbroken,  to  the  ruin 
of  leaf  and  flower,  and  bursting  bud,  as 
if  to  a  banquet  most  hilarious.  I  could 
hear  their  mad,  crackling  laugh,  as  they 
charged  over  the  shrinking  bloom,  and 
tossed  up  to  the  heavens,  in  peccant 
sport,  the  ember^keletons  of  what  had 
Just  before  been  bright  and -beautiful. 
Others  there  were,  that  looked  on  and 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  property,  and 
they  mourned  with  but  an  envious  and 
hollow  grief,  for  it  was  merely  that  the 
fire  had  gotten  the  start  of  the  ax  in  the 
work  of  desolation.  But  I  was  sad  for 
a  better  and  a  purer  reason.  I  thought 
of  the  quiet  wood-snail  that  I  had  seen 
there  Journeying  silently  over  the  dry 
birch-leaves  to  his  home ;  of  the  inno- 
cent green  snake  that  often  laid  her 
emerald  length  along  the  hazels,  and 
basked  in  noontide  safety ;  of  the  bum- 
ble-bee that  carded  her  moss  and  filled 
her  amphora  under  the  brake-roots.;  of 
the  fleld-mouse  that  complicated  his 
burrows  with  Cretan  windings ;  and  I 
thought  these  all  loved  their  homes  as 
well  as  L  But  the  Are  rolled  on,  and 
the  poor  wood-birds  flew  fh>m  the  tree- 
tops,  half  stifled  in  protecting  the  nests 
they  could  not  save,  the  grasshopper 
struck  out  with  strong  Iknb  from  the 
hot  breath  of  a  plague  worse  than  lo- 
custs, and  the  cricket  piped  a  note  of 
shrill  terror,  for  the  sirocco  of  death 
had  come  upon  the  things  of  the  wood, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  deliver.  And 
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men  fled  too;  for  after  them  rolled  a 
thiek  cloud  of  choking  vapor,  and  then 
came  lapping  tongues  of  fire  behind, 
that  withered  what  they  touched  like 
flying  curses. 

But  the  scorched  wind  had  gone  up 
to  the  heavens  with  its  complaint,  and 
had  met  good  audience.  A  brown  haze 
hovered  in^  the  sky  fi>r  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  heaped  itself  in  heavy  maoneo 
that  grandly  sailed  up  toward  the  scene 
with  dark'  frowns  uid  mntterings  of 
reoompmse.  And  then  came  iridrmish* 
ing  drops,  and  then  dispersed  and  pat- 
tering Jets  that  hissed  and  steamed 
among  the  ashes ;  and  then  awift  etreams 
shot  down  from  the  bights  of  the  injured 
air  above,  right  into  the  teeth  of  the 
leaping  flames.  More,  and  more,  and  ^ 
more  it  came,  with  the  deep  thunder  en- 
couraging behind,  till  the  noisome  clouds 
of  suflfocating  smoke  were  changed  to 
fleecy  piles  of  warm  and  humid  mist, 
that  went  floating  sadly  away  ftom  the 
stripped  and  blackened  field  of  rain. 
The  ranks  of  the  destroyer  were  broken, 
and  one  by  one  his  warriors  folded  their 
burning  wings,  and  sped  away  from,  the 
place  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  thus  the 
wild  soene  ended. 

Ohi  my  Leda  I  what  is  that  which  we 
call  &scbiation  ?  what  bound  me  to  thai 
spot,  like  her  who  stood 

"  On  the  wood-crowned  higbt, 
0*er  Mlndea't  plain,  q»ect»trqM  of  the  light,** 
unaUe  to  tear  msrself  from  seeing  that 
perish  which  I  loved  so  well  ?  When 
the  great  Scottish  flood  swept  down  the 
Moray  Valley,  and  buried  homes  and 
wasted  flocks  were  its  witnesses,  what 
held  the  frightened  Macdonald,  who 
almost  alone  beheld  it,  rooted  to  his 
place,  nor  suffered  him  to  rescue  so 
much  as  a  lamb?  I  have  known  a 
mother,  before  whose  eyes  her  darUng 
was  stricken  suddenly  down  by  accident, 
and  lay  helpless  and  bleeding ;  yet  no 
flnger  could  she  move  to  raise  him  up, 
but  stood,  fixed  as  Niobe.  The  gzay- 
beards  tell  us  that  self-preservation  ia 
the  first  law  of  life ;  but  why,  then,  when 
I  stand  and  see  the  ponderous  train 
thunder  by  me,  do  I  hardly  keep  myself 
from  leaping  under  its  wheels  ?  Why 
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does  one  fondly  court  danger  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  long  to  spring 
off  blindly  into  the  abyss  ?  "  Beware  1" 
said  I  to  a  &ir  young  girl,  that  is  the 
Poison  Tree,  and  to  touch  it  might  cost 
you  months  of  suffering.'*  Is  it  dan- 
gerous then  she  cried,  eagerly ;  **  oh, 
tben,  I  mtut  touch  it  I  can  not  help 
doing  it  r  Qod  grant  that  every  danger 
might  not  thus  attract  her  I 

No,  no,  there  is  a  fearfiil  palsy  of  ter- 
ror, and  danger  fetters  us  often  before 
it  falls  on  us ;  but  bow,  or  why,  I  can 
not  tell,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know.  There 
are  words  in  the  charter  of  our  own 
life  which  we  can  not  pronounce,  and 
chambers  that  we  can  not  enter,  even  in 
our  own  dwellings.  If  in  your  higher 
sphere,  Leda,  you  fly  within  this  inner 
vail,  never,  from  those  penetralia,  bring 
any  tidings  to  me,  I  pray  yoa  It  wUl 
be  time  enough  when,  with  the  riper 
strength  of  experience,  I  am  bidden  to 
walk  further  into  the  temple ;  but  for  now, 
feed  me  with  milk,  and  rock  me  gently 
with  rimple  lullaby,  oh,  mother  Nature  1 

This  walk  is  btoulifhl  at  almost  any 
season.  I  love  it  in  the  late  spring 
when  the  leaves  are  well  out  on  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  is  yet  very  fk«sh  and 
green.  Then  I  look  away  westward, 
along  a  deeper  valley  than  znine  at  home, 
in  the  trough  of  which  lies  a  lovely,  broad 
sheet  of  water,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
small,  rugged,  green  island,  like  a  rough 
coral  set  in  silver.  Sometimes  I  see  a 
boat,  like  a  speck  upon  the  water,  glid^ 
ing  in  and  out  among  tiie  verdant  bend- 
ings  of  the  shore.    Beyond,  there  are 
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wide  meadows,  with  fiirm-houses  on  the 
upland  and  mills  upon  the  stream,  and 
then  come  easy  swells  of  knoll  and 
hillside,  with  a  bright  little  village  at 
the  end,  whose  white  church  and  spire 
look  like  the  tent  of  a  sojourning  angel 
From  here  I  can  see  that  side  of  my 
hUl  that  is  ftarthest  from  my  window ; 
and,  looking  at  it  now,  I  hardly  know 
which  I  like  best  Here,  he  is  further 
off,  and  in  his  longj  heavy  terraces  I  see 
his  grand  unity  of  strength,  and  read 
the  promise  that  he  shall  endure  much 
longer  than  things  around  him.  When 
I  am  at  home^  he  is  nearer,  and'  al- 
most overhangs  me  with  his  kindly, 
'grave  aspect,  so  that  I  can  nestle  closer 
to  him,  and  feel  more  of  his  protection. 
I  can  see  other  hills  fW>m  here  also,  kin 
of  mine,  but  not  quite  as  tall,  nor  half 
so  ridi  in  fine  associations.  They  are 
fhr  away,  too,  and  I  do  not  often  go 
there.  Tliis  is  &r  enough.  I  am  going 
to  stay  here  awhile  now,  for  there  i&  a 
soft  influence  creeping  up  over  this  place 
fh>m  the  lake  bdow,  as  it  were — ^that 
gains  over  me  like  the  delicate  fKnging 
.  edges  of  a  sweet  refreshing  slumber.  I 
am  musing  of  a  thousand  dear  recolleo- 
tions,  that  rise  from  as  many  spots  be- 
fore my  eye,  and  blend  and  interweave 
in  my  mind  like  prismatic  clouds,  fhll  of 
promise  and  beauty  as  the  rainbow,  or 
the  gushing  wine  of  the  sunset  over 
yonder  hills,  when  the  cow-bell  tinkles 
homeward,  when  the  robin  changes  his 
laugh  fbr  a  gentler  evening  song,  and 
the  bat  unrolls  anew  her  leathern  wing, 
then  I  will  return. 


CURREN 

THE  number  of  English  works  re- 
printed in  this  country  is  increasing 
in  a  ratio  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
American  literature.  For  instance, 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  Harper's  list  of 
uew  issues  (aside  from  school  text-books) 
are  reprints.  Thehr  immense  list  of 
"standard  novels,"  indeed,  is  wholly 
made  up  of  foreign  productions — ^not 
one  American  copyright  production  in 


'  NOTES. 

the  lot  I  Year  by  year  the  American 
writer  has  struggled  against  this  foreign 
avalanche,  until  now  it  would  seem  as 
if  British  and  French  authors  must  soon 
wholly  supply  our  light  reading.  As  the 
large  list  of  foreign  productions  is  open 
to  promiscuous  appropriation,  what  need 
of  printing  an  American  book,  upon 
which  even  a  small  author's  percentage 
is  demanded  ?  It  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  &ct  that  we  are  becoming  mere 
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yassels  to  British  pens — ^that  oar  pnb- 
lifihers  are  stodiously  suppressing  Ameri- 
can works,  and  that,  taking  advantage 
of  their  position  in  this  matter,  they  are 
dishonorable  enough  to  deny  the  general 
and  special  merit  of  American  writers. 
In  some  cases  this  denial  of  merit  is  Just 
enough,  but  it  is  the  effrontery  of  men, 
whose  chief  profit  is  in  their  injustice, 
that  presumes  to  question  the  ability  of 
American  writers  to  produce  books 
worthy  of  all  regard.  Ab  there  is  no 
hope  of  change  in  this  matter,  and  Brit- 
ish authors  are  steadily  encroaching  upon 
our  literary  domain,  we  must  look  to 
Congress  for  remedy.  But  alas!  how 
slim  are  the  prospects  of  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Law  1  The  great  lead- 
ing publishing-houses  hete,  whose  profits 
are  in  their  plunder  of  foreign  books, 
oppose  the  law.  That  should  be  an 
argument  conclusive  in  its  fovor;  but, 
the  ways  of  legislation  are  mysterious, 
and  the  power  of  personal  infiuence 
over  Congressional  Committees  is  one 
of  the  facts  which  accounts  for  many  a 
mystery;  so,  until  the  people  impera- 
tively demand  the  law  It  is  probable  it 
will  slumber  in  the  Committee-room. 
What  party  will  give  place  in  its  "  plat- 
form" to  a  resolve  demanding  protec- 
tion to  American  authors  and.  a  national 
literature  ? 

 ^Wilkie  CoUhis*  ''Armadale"  has 

gone  out,  at  last,  in  a  fiash  of  blue  flame, 
and  curling  vapors  of  murder  and  suicide 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  days 
of  Timon  of  Athens. 

The  '*  purple  flask**  of  the  dosmg 
scene  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  less 
masterly  hand,  and  even  in  that  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  effect  is  not  so  perfect  as  a 
literary  artist  must  wish. 

Powerful,  as  all  that  he  writes  must 
be,  Armadale"  is  the  most  unsati&ctoiy 
of  his  novels,  the  plot  being  both  labored 
and  unnatural,  while  the  characters  have 
scarcely  a  touch  of  that  vivid  humanity 
which  makes  the  worst  exaggerations 
of  Dickens  so  delightfiiL  The  only  real 
personage  in  the  book  is  Pedgift,  Junior. 
Dickens  paints  foolish  people  so  that  we 


love  them,  despite  their  folly,  and  all 
his  dear  little  Dora*s  and  Belle's  Wilfei's, 
if  silly,  are  deliciously  so,  while  Allan 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  only  succeed 
in  achieving  a  happy  dullness.  As  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  the  terrible  heroine,  she  is 
too  monstrous  a  character  for  us  to  trifle 
with,  even  in  criticism.  Her  suidical 
shade  might  arise,  with  the  ''purple 
flash  **  in  its  grasp,  and  seek  its  revenge 
upon  us. 

Seriously,  there  it  a  point  where  the 
tragic  becomes  the  absurd,  when  the 
novelist  can  no  longer  carry  the  interest 
and  credulity  of  his  reader  with  him ; 
and  Wilkie  CoUhis,  despite  his  pabiftilly- 
elaborate  plot,  has  reached  this  point  in 
his  last  effort 

Having  now  ont-Heroded  Herod," 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  perhaps  he 
will  come  down  from  the  intense  sensa- 
tional (so  labored  in  its  intensity),  and 
give  us  again  something  as  charming  as 
his  eariier  efforta  Otherwise  we  must 
banish  Mfss  Braddon  from  her  position 
as  autocrat  of  the  sensation  realm  and 
crown  Wilkie  Collins  in  her  stead.  May 
we  never  read  another  *' Armadale" 
from  his  pen. 

 ^The  papers  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Agassiz,  regarding  his  researches  in  tlie 
Valley 'of  the  Amazon,  promise  to  be  of 
exceeding  interest.  In  the  Atlaniie 
MowOdy^  for  Jidy,  we  have  the  beghi- 
ning  of  what  we  trust  will  prove  a  series 
of  valuable  contributions  to  science.  He 
therein  reCnunciates  his  well-known  the- 
ory of  an  ice  period  (geologic),  when  the 
earth  was  incrusted  from  the  poles  well 
toward  the  equator  with  a  mail  of  ice 
of  vast  thickness,  gathered  at  the  poles 
and  crowded  South  and  North  by  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  the  coagulation 
at  the  freezing  points.  This  theory,  of 
which  the  professor  is  the  originator, 
finds  numerous  opponents  among  men 
of  science  in  the  old  and  new  worlds ; 
and  his  recurrence  to  it  now,  with  newly- 
discovered  confirmatory  evidences  in 
Brazil,  will  light  anew  the  controversy 
which  had  somewhat  subsided  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

r[E  stage-route  from  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Portland,  Oregon,  is  six 
limidred  and  forty-two  miles  long.  In  sum- 
mer the  trip  consumes  less  than  a  week. 
In  winter  the  roads  are  inconceivably 
bad,  for  winter  in  Oregon  means  raui, 
not  frost. 

On  our  west  coast,  the  isothermal  line 
bends  abruptly  northward.    San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  in  the  latitude  of  Richmond,  has 
the  climate  of  Sayannah.  Victoria,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  far  north  of  Quebec, 
is  as  warm  as  New  York.  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  roses  grow  in  open  air  through- 
opt  the  year.  Walla-Walla,  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  latitude  46*,  corresponds 
in  temperature  to  Washington  Ciiy,  in 
89»  ;  Clark's  Fork,  Idaho,  in  48%  to  St 
Joseph,  Missouri,  in  40  •  ;  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  Montana,  in  46 »,  to  Philadelphia, 
in  40*.  All  points  on  the  Pacific  slope 
are  as  warm  as  those  from  six  to  ten  de- 
grees further  south,  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  This  difference  is  sometimes  im- 
puted to  the  numberless  hot  springs 
among  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia ; 
indeed,  everywhere,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Great  Ocean.  But  the 
more  prevalent  theory  refers  it  to  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  water  and  air  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  striking  the  coast  at  an 
acute  angle,  near  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  flowing  northward.  The  Coast 
Range  and  Cascade  Mountains  arrest  and 
condense  the  clouds,  causing  the  winters 
of  Western  Oregon,  where  the  sun  seldom 
shines,  cither  on  the  evil  or  on  the  good, 
and  the  rain  steadily  falls,  both  upon  the 
Just  and  the  unjust  Satirical  Califor- 
nians  call  their  Oregon  neighbors  the 
"Web-feet" 

In  winter,  stage-travelers  pay  their 
fares  for  the  privilege  of  being  jounced 
in  mud-wagons,  or  dislocated  on  horse- 
back, or  mired  on  foot  Then  the  jour- 
ney from  Sacramento  to  Portland  seems 
interminable,  and  there  are  rumors  of 
passengers  who  died  of  old  age  upon  the 
road. 

But  the  summer  journey  is  speedy  and 
agreeable.    The  tourist  passes  through 
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the  rich  quartz  regioDS  and  great  agri- 
cultural tracts  of  Northern  Cnllfomia. 
One  f&rmer  owns  an  estate  of  twenty 
thousand  acres,  and  last  year  had  nearly 
two  thousand  acres  in  cultivation.  Con- 
tinuing northward,  the  country  grows 
mountainous  and  thinly  settled.  The 
region  abounds  in  tall  pines,  with  long, 
hairy  strands  of  brown  Spanish  moss 
hanging  Oom  their  boughs,  and  in  strag- 
gling white  oaks,  festooned  with  mistle- 
toe— ^at  first  a  viyid  green,  but  yellowing 
as  denth'  approaches.  This  beautiful 
parasite,  drinking  the  sap,  soon  kills  the 
tree,  and  then  itself  perishes. 

Eighty  miles  east  of  the  stage-road, 
Mount  Shasta — one  of  the  highest  Califor- 
nia peaks,  northern  monarch  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas — ^rearn  its  snowy  crest  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  sum- 
mit— reached  with  difficulty— commands 
a  grand,  inspiring  view.  Among  its  eter- 
nal snows  gushes  a  boiling  sulphur 
spring.  Shasta  is  an  isolated,  extinct 
volcano  —  a  perfect  cone  of  dazzling 
white  beyond  green-wooded  valleys  and 
the  purple  hills  of  the  horizon. 

Treka,  the  northern  settlement  of 
California,  is  a  mountain  town  thirty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
the  site  of  considerable  placer-mining. 
The  city  and  the  gold-diggers  are  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  canal  one  hundred 
miles  long.    The  name  —  pronounced 

H'^-reka  " — is  derived  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  Here  a  pioneer  baker  placed 
over  his  door  the  sign,  "  Yreka  Bakery," 
and  puzzled  strangers  were  often  invited 
to  try  the  experiment  of  spelling  the  two 
words  backward. 

Just  beyond,  crossing  a  little  stream 
of  the  Siskyou  Mountains,  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Sacramento,  we  enter 
Or^n.  In  the  first  valley,  vegetation 
abruptly  changes,  exhibiting  new  wild 
flowers  and  abundance  of  oak,  maple 
-and  madrona.  The  last  is  a  beautiful 
•evergreen,  here  seventy  feet  high,  with 
Tivid  shining  leaves,  and  bark  which 
>deadens  and  drops  off  in  spring,  leaving 
smooth  trunk,  and  branches  of  delicate, 
pale  red. 

In  general.  Eastern  Oregon  is  little  in- 
habited, and  its  sterile  mountains  are 


densely  timbered.  But  our  road  threads, 
little  valleys  of  tall  timothy  and  golden 
wheat— of  white  farm-houses,  their 
porches  and  verandas  shaded  with  lo- 
custs and  willows  and  flanked  by  im- 
mense bams ;  of  young  orchards,  heavy 
with  ripening  plums  and  pears,  apples 
and  peaches ;  of  clear  rills  which  pour 
down  the  hill-sides  to  the  farmers  door ; 
of  log  school-houses,  where  young  Am- 
bition climbs  his  little  ladder,  and  boyish 
Genius  plumes  his  half^fledged  wings.** 
In  passing  from  one  to  another  of  these 
narrow  valleys,  we  cross  abrupt,  wooded 
mountains,  and  go  through  placer  gold- 
diggings.  The  gold  mines  of  the  young 
State  have  already  contributed  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
treasury  of  the  world.  But  our  richest 
mineral  yields  in  the  North-west  are 
likely  to  come  from  the  silver  mines  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  Treasure  to  the 
amount  of  two  million  dollars  per  month 
sometimes  passes  down  the  Columbia 
from  these  newly-opened  regions.  It  has 
been  well  suggested  that,  as  the  entrance 
to  San  Francisco  Bay  is  called  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  should 
be  named  the  Silver  Gate. 

There  are  many  local  histories  and  tra- 
didona  For  a  number  of  years,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  then  a  captain  in  the  army,  was 
stationed  in  Oregon.  The  pioneers  give 
many  reminiscences  of  him.  His  life 
was  commonplace  and  unnoticeable.  He 
was  a  reticent,  undemonstrative,  unam- 
bitious officer,  habitually  addicted  to 
whisky.  How  strange  are  the  vagaries 
of  destiny !  How  few  men  find  the  one 
place  and  opportunity  for  showing  their 
highest  capacity  \  But  for  the  great  re- 
bellion, Grant  had  lived  and  died  only 
to  be  remembered  as  an  ordinary,  silent, 
honest  and  intemperate  captain  of  mod- 
erate abilitiea  But  for  the  national  con- 
test about  the  extension  of  slavery,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  been  known  on^y  as  a 
country  lawyer,  with  unusual  capacity 
for  convincing  Juries,  and  telling  droU, 
**  pat  *»  stories. 

On  the  Columbia  river,  a  little  log 
block-house  is  stili  pointed  out,  'nrhere,  in 
1856,  Indians  besieged  a  party  of  white 
men  for  two  days.    They  were  finally 
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routed  by  the  dashing  charge  of  a  few 
regalars,  under  a  modest  yonng  lieuten- 
ant of  the  United  States  Army,  whose 
name  was  Phil.  Sheridan.  His  ride  to 
that  beleaguered  fort  was  quite  as  sdrring 
as  that  eight  years  later  from  "  Wmchee- 
ter  town/'  which  turned  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle, and  added  to  his  matured  fame  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  generals.  He  still 
owns  a  farm  in  Oregon,  where  the  people 
regard  him  with  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Here,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he 
assured  a  friend  that,  before  the  civil  war 
was  ended,  he  would  win  a  captain's 
commission,  or  die  in  the  attempt  I  Lin- 
coln thought  it  would  fill  the  measure 
of  his  wildest  ambition  to  be  made  Vice- 
President  I  Grant  only  aspired  to  the 
city  council  of  Gkilena,  that  he  might 
have  a  new  sidewalk  from  the  depdt  1 
Sheridan  only  hoped  to  become  captain 
of  a  company  1 

How  little  do  wo  know  of  what  we  are, 
How  leu,  of  what  we  may  be  !** 

The  Pacific  coast  is  the  school  from 
which  our  best  officers  graduated.  Here 
Sherman  lived  for  years.  Here  Jo 
Hooker,  when  a  captain,  constructed  a 
military  road,  over  which  our  coach  rolls 
to-day.  It  passes  Leland  post-office, 
Josephine  Ck)unty,  on  Grave  Creek — all 
commemorating  Josephine  Leland,  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  died  of  fever,  and 
whose  body  Indians  disinterred  and  mu- 
tilated. Seven  of  the  savage  criminals 
were  afterward  killed  and  buried  near 
the  outraged  grave.  Another  stream  is 
called  "  Jump  -  off  -  Jo  Creek."  During 
the  Indian  war  of  1854,  General  Jo  Lane 
was  pursued  by  a  red  foe  in  a  ride  for 
life ;  when  his  men  shouting,  Jump 
off,  Jol"  he  obeyed,  and  was  saved. 
Among  these  mountains  we  find  one 
farm  of  three  thousand  acres,  upon  which 
Jesse  Applegate,  an  old  and  entertaining 
pioneer,  subsists  one  hundred  cattle  and 
one  thousand  sheep.  He  has  sold  eight 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  beeves  in  a 
single  year.  His  rick  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  already 
kept  three  years,  for  his  sheep,  through 
winters  so  mild  as  not  to  require  it 

At  last  we  descend  frx^m  mountain 
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summits  into  the  great  Willamette  Val- 
ley, fifty  miles  by  one  hundred — the  gar- 
den of  Or^n — and  containing  one-half 
of  its  entire  population.  To  one  com- 
ing from  the  dreary  deserts  of  Nevada, 
or  California  fields,  dull  and  withered  in 
the  rainless  months,  veiy  delightful  are 
its  deep  forests,  rich  meadows,  and  green 
fields  with  groves  of  drooping  oaks — its 
pleasant  homes,  embowered  and  shaded 
— ^its  shining  river,  darkly  fringed  with 
slender  pines.  Excepting,  possibly,  the 
Choctaw  Territory,  south  of  Kansas,  it 
is  the  richest  farming  region  of  the 
United  States;  though  the  fathomless 
mud  and  endless  rain  of  the  winters  are 
serious  drawbacks. 

Oregon  is  prolific  in  grain,  grass,  fruit 
and  timber.  As  in  all  new  countries, 
the  bountifblness  of  nature  is  most  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  human  life.  Old 
communities  are  full,  and  children  com- 
paratively rare.  New  countries  must 
be  peopled,  and  children  abound.  About 
the  log  houses,  everywhere  on  our  fron- 
tier, from  six  to  a  dozen  white-headed 
babies  attest  the  &ct  Oregon  is  speci- 
ally blest  A  Marion  County  lady,  at 
sixty  years  of  age,  became  the  mother 
of  an  infant  Another  had  two  cliildren 
bom  within  ten  months.  The  old 
United  States  law,  regulating  the  public 
lands  in  this  State,  gave  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  to  an  unmarried  settler, 
and  six  hundred  and  forty  to  him  who 
had  a  wife.  As  the  young  territory  had 
five  times  more  men  than  women,  girls 
married  very  young,  and  some  became 
mothers  at  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

Salem,  the  pleasant  capitol  of  the 
State,  is  a  village  of  two  thousand  peo- 
ple, on  the  Willamette.  Here  we  take  a 
little  steamer  for  Oregon  City,  where  we 
debark  to  ride  a  mile  upon  a  wooden 
railroad,  past  rugged,  picturesque  f&lls, 
with  eternal  clouds  of  mist  winding 
across  the  broad  river.  The  shining 
silver  water  contrasts  impressively  with 
the  deep  gloom  of  environing  rocks  and 
somber,  pine-clad  hills.  Near  the  Falls 
is  a  great  brick  woolen  factory,  the  fourth 
in  the  State.  The  making  of  woolen 
goods  is  further  advanced,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  than  any  other 
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manufacture.  Only  blankets  and  cloths 
of  the  highest  character  are  turned  out  to 
meet  the  universal  demand  of  the  Paci- 
fic coastf^or  the  best  of  eveiy  thing,  re- 
gardless of  expensa 

Below  the  cascade  a  second  steamer 
waits  to  bear  us  a  few  miles  fhrther  to 
Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Oregon. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  found 
a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  seems  to  be  the  natural  point  fbr 
the  metropolis  of  the  fhture.  But  those 
mysterious,  inexorable,  climatic,  commer- 
cial and  geographical  laws  which  govern 
the  building  of  cities  and  states,  vetoed 
the  resolution  and  established  the  coming 
town  on  the  Willamette,  twelve  miles 
above  its  Junction  with  the  Columbia 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  above  the 
Columbia's  mouth. 

Portland  is  a  pleasant,  straggling, 
growing  city  of  five  thousand  people,  on 
the  smooth,  glassy  transparent  river, 
broken  just  above  by  a  mid-channel  is- 
land, of  vivid,  drooping  foliage.  Thfe 
town  is  inclosed  on  the  three  land  sides 
by  an  amphitheater  of  symmetric  hills, 
covered  with  tall,  dark  i^nes.  At  the 
great  wharves  are  river  steamboats,  sail- 
ing vessels  from  San  Francisco,  Sandwich 
Islands,  China  and  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  ocean  steamers,  which  ply  to  Van- 
couver Island  and  to  San  Francisco. 
The  lower  business  streets  contain  ample 
brick  blocks.  Further  back  are  grace- 
ful churches,  school-houses  and  spacious 
frame  dwellings,  grading  off  into  an  irre- 
gular fringe  of  little  cottages  and  rough 
cabins,  scattered  &r  up  among  hill-side 
stumps. 

The  bustUng  town  has  a  heavy  trade, 
and  is  full  of  thrift  and  enterprise.  It 
was  founded  in  1845,  by  two  wandering 
Yankees,  Prettigrow,  from  Portland,  and 
Lovejoy,  from  Boston.  Each  desired  to 
give  it  the  name  of  his  birthplace ;  and 
they  finally  decided  the  vexed  question 
by  tossing  up  the  only  coin  in  their  pos- 
session— a  rusty  copper.  Heads  won  ; 
wherefore  the  metropolis  of  the  North 
Pacific  is  Portland)  not  Boston  1 

The  first  settlers  of  Oregon  crossed 
the  continent,  through  the  South  Pass, 
in  1889,  nearly  ten  years  before  the  gold 
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discoveries  in  California.  They  were 
stimulated  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
Willamette  Valley;  whose  fame  had  pene- 
trated even  to  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and 
by  our  National  tendency  to  go  to  the 
fhrthest  place.  Though  less  intelligent 
than  most  pioneers,  they  give  the  best  il- 
lustration in  American  history  of  Ameri- 
can capacity  for  self-government  Ih 
that  remote  region,  then  as  for  from  civ- 
ilization as  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  now, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
hostile  Indians,  with  no  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  and  no  hope 
of  aid  fi^m  without  The  squatters  met 
the  emergency  by  establishing  a  Provis- 
ional Government,  which  ruled  Oregon 
for  eight  years.  Unrecognized  by  the 
United  States,  without  any  technical  le- 
gality, they  framed  a  constitution,  elected 
legislators,  organized  courts,  imposed  and 
collected  taxes,  coined  money,  carried  on 
war  and  made  peace  with  the  Indians, 
until  1849,  when  Congress  gave  them  a 
territorial  organization.  It  was  a  splen- 
did example  of  our  national  respect  for 
the  power  and  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box 
and  the  jury-box. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  early  money, 
the  "  Beaver  Coin,"  are  still  in  existence. 
The  little  specie  brought  from  the  States 
was  inadequate  for  the  business  of  the 
young  community,  and  in  the  absence  of 
money,  wheat  circulated,  a  cumbersome 
legal  tender,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel 
In  this  extremity,  dies  were  prepared  by 
a  blacksmith,  and  the  beaver  money 
made  of  gold  dug  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.  It  was  worth  its  fnce  at  the 
United  States  mints.  Upon  one  side  the 
coin  bears  the  inscription,  "  Oregon  Ex- 
change Company.  180  gr.  Native  Gold, 
6  D."  On  the  other  a  rude  efflgy  of  the 
beaver — the  characteristic  animal  of 
Oregon— a  sprig  of  vine,  the  date,  1849, 
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and  the  initials  of  the  pioneers  who  ori- 
ginated it 

At  the  month  of  the  Columbia,  In- 
dians stUl  exhibit  medals,  left,  in  1804, 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  sent  on  their  ex- 
ploring tour  by  Uie  wisdom  and  far-reach- 
ing sagacity  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  ori- 
ginal discoyerers  of  the  great  river ;  but 
the  first  American  knowledge  of  it  was 
through  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
who  entered  the  mouth  of  tlie  unknown 
beautiful  stream  in  1792,  and  named  it 
ih)m  his  ship,  Columbia  Eedivim,  the  first 
keel  which  had  ever  cut  its  waters.  He 
sailed  up  eighteen  miles,  and  coming 
down,  met  Vancouver,  the  explorer,  who 
ascended  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  to  the  present  town  of  Vancou- 
ver. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  1808,  em- 
braced the  entire  country,  except  Mexico, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  out  to  pros- 
pect the  new  domain.  They  started 
from  the  then  little  French  village  of 
St.  Louis,  laboriously  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, crossed  the  range  by  a  difficult 
pass,  and  reaching  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, followed  it  to  the  ocean.  It  was 
a  daring  Journey,  full  of  adventure  and 
romance,  over  the  untrodden  continent, 
through  hundreds  of  savage  nations.  It 
was  an  epic  of  exploration — a  modem 
Argonautic  expedition  in  pursuit  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  of  the  future.  The  little 
band  were  scouts  of  the  grand  army  for 
the  conquest  of  a  hemisphere — the  army 
of  civilization  and  freedom. 

The  earliest  white  settlers  were  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  Wyeth*s 
Massachusetts  Expedition.  The  Indians 
still  call  every  American  "  a  Boston,*' 
and  all  English  "  King  George's  men." 
Fort  Vancouver  was  the  British  com- 
pany's post.  Every  June,  one  of  their 
ships  arrived  with  a  year's  supply  of 
goods — ^took  away  the  year's  accumnla- 
Uon  of  wheat  to  Sitka,  selling  it  to  the 
Russian  Government  for  furs ;  carried  the 
flirs  to  China,  and  exchanged  them  for 
teas  and  silks ;  transported  these  to  Lon- 
don, and  then  bringing  another  supply 
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of  goods  around  the  Horn,  again  reached 
Vancouver,  in  June.  Thus  began  the 
commerce  of  our  Western  coast,  which, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  already  whitens 
every  sea. 

The  resources  of  Oregon  are  rich  and 
varied.  Abundant  deposits  of  iron  are 
found  within  fifteen  miles  of  Portland. 
Some  specimens  assay  sixty  per  cent 
pure  metal.  Wood  and  coal  are  plenti- 
ful ;  and,  doubtless,  works  will  soon  be 
erected  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 
The  Pacific  coast  uses  seventy  tons  of 
iron  daily,  but  imports  it  all  from  the  At- 
lantic coast,  save  the  supply  for  Vancou- 
ver Island,  which  comes  from  Scotland. 
There  are  ten  large  foundries  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Portland,  which 
turn  out  every  machine,  from  apotheca- 
caries'  mortars  of  one  stamp,  to  quartz 
mills  of  a  hundred  stamps  (only  the 
same  principle  upon  a  larger  scale — ^huge 
pestles  pounding  by  steam),  from  the 
simple  pump  to  the  first-class  locomo- 
tive. 

In  addition  to  iron  and  gold,  the  State 
produces  silver,  copper,  lead  and  marble, 
and  exports  wool,  lumber,  fish  and  fruit 
Sheep-raising  is  the  most  lucrative  pur- 
suit The  lumber  resources  are  varied 
and  boundless.  Red -wood — a  species 
of  cedar,  often  twelve  feet  In  diameter — 
makes  the  best  boards,  which,  in  season- 
ing, shrink  only  lengthwise.  The  water- 
power  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The 
apple  grows  in  profusion.  Essentially 
a  northern  fruit,  its  fiavor  here  is  far 
more  pungent  than  in  California.  Ore- 
gon cider  is  famous  on  the  entire  Pacific 
coast,  and  much  is  shipped  around  the 
Horn,  to  New  York  and  Boston.  Grapes, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarineS)  apricots,  and 
strawberries  grow  in  the  valleys.  Fruit 
trees,  at  two  years  old,  are  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  greater.  Not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  rich  Willamette  Val- 
ley is  yet  under  cultivation. 

Some  Califomians  grow  satirical  upon 
their  Webfoot "  neighbors,  jesting  at 
their  slowness  and  lack  of  enterprise, 
averring  that  the  wet  climate  has 
made  them  aquatic.    The  Oregonians 
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retort  by  declaring  that,  if  slow,  they  are 
solvent ;  that  it  is  better  to  be  cautious 
than  to  inaugurate  enterprises  beyond 
their  means.  Dr.  Bellows  noted  the  use 
of  brown  sugar  in  their  tea ;  to  which  they 
pitliily  replied  that  their  sugar  was  paid 
for,  and  that  he  could  not  charge  them, 
as  he  did  the  Californians,  with  borrow- 
ing money  at  three  per  cent  a  month  to 
buy  champagne  with. 

At  one  stage  station,  in  a  beautiful 
green  valley,  I  encountered  two  girls,  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  with  comely  faces 
and  neat  attire.  I  asked  one  when  her 
parents  came  to  Oregon?  She  replied 
that  it  was  before  she  could  remember. 
What  State  did  they  come  from  ?  She 
had  forgotten  that  also,  if  she  ever  knew, 
and  her  sister  was  equally  ignorant. 
.  They  probably  hailed  from  Missouri,  and 
were  by  no  means  fair  specimens  of  Ore- 
gon intelligence. 

The  Columbia  River — formerly  the 
Oregon — is  at  some  points  a  mile  and  a 
half  across,  though  its  average  width  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  the  only 
stream  which  cuts  through  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  Clear,  blue  and  glassy,  it  is 
dotted  with  little  islands  of  greenest 
foliage,  and  broken  by  dangerous  rapids. 


Beside  it  rise  grand,  abnipt  mountains, 
deeply  wooded  with  firs,  crowned  with 
stupendous  rock,  carpeted  by  yellow 
moss,  girdled  with  strands  of  snowy 
cloud,  and  streaked  with  leaping  water- 
falls of  perfect  whiteness.  It  is  gran- 
deur and  magnitude— by  far  the  noblest 
river  of  our  continent  The  Hudson 
no  more  compares  with  it  than  does  the 
Arkansas  with  the  Hudson. 

Above  Portland,  the  boats  of  the  Ore- 
gon Steam  Navigation  Company  ply  for 
five  hundred  miles.  Some  of  the  many 
rapids  make  the  steamers  shake  like 
rocking-chairs.  First-class,  or  "  North 
River"  boats,  run  up  from  Portland  sixty 
miles  to  the  Lower  Cascades.  They  pass 
Cape  Horn,  a  columnar  wall  of  basaltic 
rock — the  Palisades  on  a  larger  scale — 
seven  hundred  feet  in  hight.  Over  other 
vast  upright  rocks  scores  of  little  rills 
come  tumbling  down,  often  changing 
completely  to  spray,  before  reaching  the 
bottom.  Where  the  steep  bank  of  vel- 
vet grass  and  pine-crowned  rocks  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile  high,  "  Horse-tail  Pall," 
softened  by  delicate  mist,  hangs  like  an 
exquisite  strand  of  snowy  hair,  broken 
only  once  in  a  descent  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet — a  strip  of  silver  in  a 
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fringe  of  green."  (Bee  first  illustra- 
tion.) 

Castle  Rock,  a  solitary  basaltic  dome, 
surrounded  by  Tvater,  and  quite  isolated 
from  the  shore,  rises  grand  and  gloomy 
for  eight  hundred  feet  Though  it  seems 
only  naked  rock,  tall  pines  find  root 
among  its  imperceptible  fissures  and  on 
its  bare  summit 

At  the  Lower  Cascades — impassable 
for  boats — we  debark,  to  ride  upon  a 
steam  railway  along  the  rugged  bank  for 
five  miles,  following  the  riyer  in  the 
chasm  it  has  cut  through  the  mounlains. 
Then  we  take  another  steamer — built 
above  the  rapids,  and  elegantly  furnished 
— ^for  forty-five  miles,  to  the  flourishing 
town  of  Dalles,  the  third  in  the  State. 
Here  are  the  second  impassable  rapids, 
and  the  second  railroad  of  fourteen  miles, 
built  at  heavy  expense,  and  accompanied 
by  a  telegraph  wire.  Here  for  ten  miles 
are  the  Dalles  (flagstones)  of  the  Colum- 
bia, worthy  of  the  prominence  given 
them  by  Washmgton  Irving,  Lewis,  and 
Clark,  and  other  early  writers,  as  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  all  this  cu- 
rious region.  The  river,  above  and  be- 
low, so  broad  and  glassy,  is  here  of  fath- 
omless depth,  compressed  into  one-tenth 
its  usual  limits.  At  one  point  the  chan- 
nel is  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  even  this  narrow  stream  is 
broken  by  scores  of  dark-brown  rocks. 
Boiling,  swelling  and  hissing,  the  torrent 
rushes  madly  through  its  dose,  tortuous 
confioes,  lashing  the  smooth  rocks  in 
foamy  passion — a  river  of  eddies  and 
troughs,  whirlpools  and  shooting  rockets 
of  water,  beating  out  its  life  against 
prison  walls.  On  the  shore,  immense 
drifts  of  sand,  white  as  New  England 
snow-banks,  prove  most  serious  obstruc- 
tions to  the  locomotive.  In  windy  wea- 
ther laborers  are  constantly  shoveling 
them  away. 

On  the  flat  shore-rocks  are  the  bark 
lodges  of  Wascopen  Indians ;  naked  chil- 
dren, with  stomachs  distended  like  blad- 
ders, rolling  and  running  in  the  sand ; 
filthy,  repulsive  women,  who  seem 
hardly  members  of  the  human  race,  bear- 
ing bundles  of  faggots  upon  their  heads ; 
and  men  at  the  water's  edge,  spearing 
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savory  salmon,  often  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds  each. 

From  this  point  Bierstadt  painted  his 
great  picture  of  Mount  Hood.  Por 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  on  the  river 
we  see  it  towering  up  grandly,  with 
dark  base  and  snowy  scalp,  though  it  is 
forty  miles  away  at  the  nearest  point 
Last  fall  it  was  disturbed  by  several 
eruptions,  simultaneously  with  the  great 
earthquake  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  chief- 
est  of  a  dozen  isolated  peaks  rising  fVom 
the  backbone  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
Its  hight  is  given  as  eighteen  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  I  think  its  bold, 
snowy  summit  has  never  been  trodden 
by  human  feet 

It  is  believed  that  the  great  basin  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  containing  four  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  was  once  a 
vast  inland  sea,  broken  only  by  a  few 
islands  which  are  now  mountain  peaks. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  what  measureless 
and  resistless  floods  must  have  burst 
through  the  mountain-wall  and  rolled  on 
to  the  mighty  ocean  1  How  the  stu- 
pendous chasm  of  the  present  river,  still 
bearing  marks  of  that  primeval  convul- 
sion, must  have  throbbed  and  overflowed 
with  its  restless  burden  ! 

Thus  far  we  have  sailed  up  a  stream 
with  deep  forests  of  gloomy  pines,  firs 
and  cedars — with  no  branches  on  the  side 
next  to  the  prevailing  winds— covering 
the  hills  and  clifis.  Here  is  classic 
ground;  here — 

"The  continaons  woods. 

Where  rolle  the  Oregon,  aud  hears  no  Boand 

Saye  ita  own  daehings." 

'  But  Bryant  sung  a  past  era.  Now  a 
tide  of  commerce  and  immigration  pours 
through  this  remote  solitude,  and  the 
surprised  traveler  finds  railway  carriages 
and  steamei's,  with  the  same  luxurious- 
ness  and  elegance  he  is  wont  to  enjoy 
between  Boston  and  Nev  York. 

The  railroad  of  fourteen  miles,  which 
carries  passengers  around  the  Dalles,  ends 
at  Celilo,  consisting  of  a  few  dwellings 
on  the  river -bank,  and  a  warehouse 
eleven  hundred  and  thhty-five  feet  long 
— the  lareest  in  the  United  States — built 
for  the  iSaho  freights.  Celilo  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  incident  in  our 
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Bnmmer  journey.  One  eyening,  Messrs. 
Golfux  and  Bross,  escorted  by  a  delega- 
tion of  hospitable  Oregonians,  addressed 
the  assembled  citizens  of  Dalles  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  Four  of  us,  belonging  to 
the  party,  wearied  with  the  excitement 
of  travel,  remained  at  Celilo,  to  spend  a 
quiet  evening  upon  the  little  steamer, 
which  was  to  convey  us  further  up  the 
river  the  next  morning.  Just  after  we 
had  gone  to  bed,  the  locomotive  whistle 
announced  the  return  of  the  company. 
As  Mr.  Colfax,  through  the  entire  Jour- 
ney, had  been  greeted  with  flags  and 
speeches,  banquets  and  brass  bands,  on 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  oc- 
casion, one  of  our  quartette  instantly 
suggested  that  he  should  enjoy  the  nov- 
elty of  a  reception  from  his  own  com- 
rades. Attiring  ourselves  in  sheets,  we 
stepped  into  the  dimly-lighted  cabin  and 
waited  for  the  returning  orators  and  lis- 
teners. They  soon  came  on  board,  Mr. 
Dolfax,  fortunately,  at  their  head.  Reach- 
ng  our  end  of  the  saloon,  he  was  a 
good  deal  startled  by  four  sepulchral  wait- 
ing figures.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
almost  he  dreamed  that  he  had  died  and 
was  a  blessed  ghost  Here  was  apparently 
a  conunittee  of  shades  about  to  give  him 


the  last  reception.  One  of  the  airy  efl9* 
gies  stepping  forward,  immediately  be- 
gun a  speech  of  welcome,  which  at  first 
bewildered  and  surprised  the  new-comers, 
but  before  its  close,  excited  their  uproar- 
ious laughter.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  promptly  re- 
covered himself,  and  the  moment  it  was 
ended,  made  a  neat  and  gracefhl  reply, 
aboundhig  in  happy  hits  at  the  friends 
who  welcomed  him.  31r.  Colfax  has 
been  the  victim  of  more  speeches  qf 
welcome  than  any  other  public  man  in 
the  nation ;  but  he  never  assisted  at  any 
other  ceremony  as  unique  and  memor- 
able as  this  midnight  reception  among 
the  forests  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Above  the  Dalles  the  woods  disappear; 
the  banks  are  bare  hills  of  soft,  smooth 
velvet  grass,  without  leaf  or  shrub  in 
the  whole  range  of  vision.  The  entire 
country,  watered  by  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia, embracing  Eastern  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  a  portion  of  Montana, 
is  a  dreary  sand  desert  But,  like  other 
similar  wastes  of  the  far  West,  it  only 
requires  irrigation  to  render  it  produc- 
tive as  the  Valley  of  Nile. 

Already  steamers  run  three  hundred 
miles  above  Dalles,  to  a  point  where 
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long  rapids  again  obstrnct  the  riyelr. 
Even  this  is  not  the  head  of  navigation ; 
a  little  steamer  has  been  built  above  to 
ply  for  a  hondred  and  fifty  miles  on  the 
Snake,  the  old  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  Idaho.  The  usual  points  of 
debarkation  for  Idaho  are  at  Umatilla 
and  Wallula,  whence  daily  stages  ply 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Boise  City. 
Umatilla  is  the  head  of  sure  navigation 
on  the  Columbia.  It  might  be  connect- 
ed with  the  head  of  certain  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  by  railroad  of  less  than 
seven  hundred  miles.  Much  of  the  region 
through  which  the  road  would  pass  is  ex- 
cellent grazing  land,  abounding  in  nutri- 
Uve  wild  grass,  fh>m  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  promising  good  agri- 
cultural capacity.  Here  should  pass  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  ought 
to  be  completed  in  season  to  establish 
the  first  steam  communication  across 
the  American  continent 

Passengers  taking  steamer  from  Port- 
land down  the  Willamette  for  twelve 
miles,  down  the  Columbia  for  thirty-eight, 
and  up  the  Cowlitz  for  two,  land  at 
Monticello,  in  Washington  Territory,  the 
upper  half  of  old  Oregon.  Thence  to 
(Mympia,  the  capitol,  stage-wagons  jolt 


them  over  rough  corduroys,  through  pro- 
foundest  mud,  along  the  worst  roads  and 
among  the  grandest  woods  in  the  world. 
Here  is  the  forest  primeval,  thick  with 
slender  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar 
and  arbor  Tit»,  the  trunks  gloved  in 
moss  of  orange  -  green,  the  branches 
hung  with  brown  Spanish  moss,  the 
ground  white,  yellow,  and  purple  with 
luxuriant  flowers. 

There  are  two  or  three  rough  villages, 
and  a  few  farm-houses  five  or  ten  miles 
apart — ^grassy  islands  of  prairie  in  the 
vast,  somber,  silent  sea  of  forest.  Slen- 
der firs,  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  straight  as 
arrows,  are  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  some  even  taller. 

Washington  contains  a  population  of 
abput  twenty  thousand,  engaged  in  farmr 
ing  and  lumbering.  Olympia,  the  seat 
of  government,  is  a  little  village  in  the  for- 
est, on  the  most  western  elbow  of  Puget 
Sound,  struggling  hard  with  primeval 
Nature  and  aboriginal  man.  It  boasts 
many  nea^little  cottages,  a  lonely,  white 
frame  capitol,  like  a  huge  warehouse, 
and  plank  sidewalks  among  the  stumps, 
standing  upon  posts  to  avoid  mud  and 
deluge. 
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Here  we  take  steamer  upon  Paget 
Sound,  the  loveliest  body  of  water  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Spreading  in  a 
great  complicated  network  of  arms, 
straits  and  inlets,  it  has  fourteen  hundred 
miles  of  navigation,  and  affords  to  Wash- 
mgton  more  harbors  than  are  possessed 
by  any  other  region  of  equal  area  in  the 
world.  It  is  surrounded  by  solemn  pine 
forests,  sentineled  by  snowy  mountains. 
Hundreds  of  islands  dot  its  shining  sur- 
face, while  its  clear  depths  are  almost  as 
transparent  as  the  air.  Some  of  the 
boldest  mountains  of  the  continent  are 
here  visible — Baker,  Adams,  St.  Helen, 
and,  more  than  any  or  all  others.  Mount 
Rainier,  triple-pointed  and  robed  in  snow. 
Shasta  is  grand — Hood  is  grander ;  but, 
from  this  stand-point,  Rainier  is  mon- 
arch of  all — the  Mont  Blanc  of  the 
Pacific  coast 

The  Cascade  Mountains,  which  cross 
Washington  from  north  to  south  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  with  an 
average  hight  of  six  thousand  feet,  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevadaa 
Spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  scat- 
tered in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  Indians  areflsh-eating  tribes,  with 


little  intelligence  or  manhood,  though 
the  patient  efforts  of  missionaries — espe- 
cially Jesuits — have  shown  them  capable 
of  great  improvement.  They  are  often 
gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
sound,  beside  some  quiet  cove,  and  hard 
by  the  dwelling  of  a  pioneer,  in  their 
favorite  pursuit  of  gambling.  They  sit 
in  groups,  intently  pursuing  their  ma- 
mook-Uhlo—WUitally  "  to  make,  to  bet " — 
but  their  general  term  for  gambling  of 
eveiy  description. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  at  Penn's  cove,  on  the  east  side  of 
Whidby's  Island.  The  Indians  are  of 
the  Skagit  tribe.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion to  winning  fh>m  each  other,  though 
they  commonly  select  a  champion  to 
play  against  the  representative  of  some 
neighboring  tribe.  Then  comes  their 
Derby-Day.  They  often  bet  eveiy  article 
they  possess — money,  guns,  blankets,  and 
even  the  shirts  upon  their  backs — when 
the  loser  goes  sadly  home  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  wUd  in  woods  the  noble  sav- 
age ran. 

They  seat  themselves  upon  mats,  and 
continue  the  contest  until  both  sides  are 
exhausted.  They  call  the  game  skhh€U. 
It  is  played  with  ten  disks  of  seringa 
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wood,  one  being  marked  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  rest.  Two,  sitting  opposite 
each  other,  are  fnmished  with  dislcs,  as 
whist  players  with  separate  packs  of 
cards.  If  they  possess  only  one  set, 
that  does  duty  for  botli.  Each  also 
has  a  bundle  of  tow,  made  fh>m  the 
fibers  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Oregon 
cedar. 

They  play  in  turn,  while  their  friends 
sit  on  either  side  of  the  mat,  drumming 
upon  a  paddle,  or  piece  of  board,  with 
sticks,  and  singing,  in  monotonous  tone, 
a  chant  without  particular  meaning  or 
words.  £ach  player  has  ti^e  or  ten 
pointed  sticks  or  pegs  for  counters,  as 
in  cribbage.  The  one  who,  by  lot  or 
agreement,  is  to  commence,  rolls  his 
ten  disks  in  the  tow,  shufiling  them  as 
he  does  so,  to  avoid  the  prying  glance  of 
his  antagonist.  He  then  tears  them 
apart,  and  holds  them  out  for  the  latter 
to  guess  in  which  hand  is  held  the  mark- 
ed disk. 

If  the  opposing  player  guesses  right, 
the  first  tosses  him  a  counter,  which  he 
sticks  in  the  ground,  and  it  becomes  his 
deal.  If  not,  he  pays,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing, the  forfeit  When  one  party  has 
won  all  the  counters  the  contest  is  de- 
cided. The  same  game  is  played  in 
California,  with  round  sticks,  four  inches 
long,  instead  of  disks.  For  this  infor- 
mation my  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs. 
George  Gibbs  and  Elwood  Evans,  both 
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long  and  honorably  associated  with  Gov- 
ernmental afTairs  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory. 

The  grand  patriarch  of  all  these  In- 
dians is  Seattle,  of  the  Dewamish  tribe. 
A  leading  town  upon  the  Sound  bears 
his  name.  This  father  of  his  race,  whose 
memory  goes  back  to  Vancouver  and 
his  expedition,  looks  like  a  connecting 
link  between  mummies  and  mem.  The 
stolid  faces  of  these  savages,  like  dead 
men,  tell  no  tales.  What  can  life  mean' 
to  them  ?  What  are  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows?— their  fears,  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions ? 

The  lumber-trade  of  Puget  Sound  ex- 
ceeds a  million  dollars  annually.  Every 
town  upon  its  coast  contains  immense 
saw-mills.  We  glanced  through  one, 
upward  of  three  hundred  feet  long, 
which  turns  out  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  daily.  Spars,  superior  to  those 
of  any  foreign  country,  and  other  ship- 
lumber,  are  flimished  to  the  entire  Paci- 
fic coast,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  Australia,  England  and  France. 
The  Puget  Sound  fir  is  now  the  model 
mast  all  over  the  world.  The  fish  in- 
terests of  the  sound  and  its  great  coal 
trade  from  Bellingham  Bay,  added  to 
its  lumber  resources,  make  it  the  most 
important  possession  of  the  Nortli  Pa- 
cific. 

At  the  north  end  of  Puget  Sound,  we 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Fnca,  named  from 
Juan  de  Fuca,  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  saw  Washington  Territory.  Though 
of  Greek  birth,  he  was  sent  in  1792,  in 
charge  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  to  fortify  a 
supposititious  strait,  lest  the  English 
should  pass  through  it,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  1  The  geography  of 
his  day  was  a  good  deal  confbsed. 
North-west  America  is  the  home  of  old 
romance.  Here  ingenious  scholars  placed 
the  Atlanta  of  Bacon.  Here,  that 
greatest  of  navigators  and  explorers — 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver— discovered 
the  kingdom  of  Brobdignag. 

Crossing  the  strait,  we  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  upon  Vancouver  Island. 
Nominally,  it  is  not  embraced  in  the  scope 
of  these  papers  as  it  belongs  to  Great 
Britahi  and  not  to  the  United  States. 
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But  it  is  o^x  "  mani^t  destiny  "  to  ab- 
sorb it  sooner  or  later.  Its  population 
is  about  seven  thousand  — four-fifUis  in. 
the  city  of  Victoria.  The  recent  growth 
of  this  little  metropolis,  is  wholly  due  to 
the  Frazer  River  gold-mines,  whose  traffic 
it  has  secured.  Originally  it  was  the 
d^pdt  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company; 
the  outlet  of  their  trade  from  the  Red 
River  of  the  north  and  all  points  west 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

*  Victoria  is  a  pleasant,  thriving  city, 
well  built  of  brick  and  stone.  Its  lively 
streets  are  crowded  with  English,  Ameri- 
cans, Chinese  and  Indians.  The  savages, 
wear  the  garb  of  civilization.  Some  of 
tlieir  women  even  displayed  crmoline 
and  other  articles  of  feminine  attire,  as 
recent  in  fashion  as  tlie  distance  from 
New  York  and  Paris  will  permit.  Among 
the  whites,  I  noticed  that  Yankees  who 
have  resided  here  Qve  or  six  years,  quite 
lose  the  thin,  eager,  cadaverous  Ameri- 
can physiognomy ;  and  exhibit  the  full, 
florid  face,  fringed  with  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  which  is  the  English  type  the 
world  over.  Indeed,  they  look  like  bom 
Britons.  Is  it  the  result  of  half-and- 
half,"  climate,  association  or  accident  ? 

*  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  world  is 
governed  too  much,  let  him  study  the 
parliament  of  this  little  island,  which 
sits  ten  months  in  the  year  I  The  fifteen 
members  of  the  Lower  House  are  all 
elective.  Of  the  seven  members  com- 
posing the  Upper,  three  are  named  by 
the  crown,  and  four,  including  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Chief  Just- 
ice, are  ex  officio  members.  In  endur- 
ance, and  doubtless  in  dignity,  the  body 
surpasses  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  James  Douglass,  former  Governor 
of  the  island,  married  an  educated  half- 
breed,  and  his  children  bear  as  strongly- 
marked  Indian  features  as  one  sees  in 
the  lodges  of  the  Potawattomies  or  the 
log-houses  of  the  Cherokees.  His  hos- 
pitable mansion  has  the  air  and  sur- 
roundings of  an  old  civilization.  During 
our  July  visit,  his  well-kept  garden  was 
fiill  of  the  bloom  of  rose,  dahlia,  pink, 
vosborteum,  verbena    and  California 


poppy,  and  the  ripe  fruitage  of  currrant 
and  cherry.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
excellent  In  California,  horticulturists 
are  already  planting  euormqus  vineyards, 
i  from  which  they  expect  to  supply  the 
middle  and  Atlantic  States  daily  with 
fresh  grapes,  kept  fi-esh,  during  trans- 
portation, by  the  new  mode  of  preserv- 
ing fruit. 

The  climate  of  Vancouver  is  about 
the  same  as  New  York,  though  it  is 
much  farther  north.  Delicious  fruits  and 
flowers  grow  in  abundance.  It  is  char- 
acteristic, that  while  New  York,  with 
four  millions  of  people,  pays  iier  Qov- 
ernor  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the 
executive  of  this  island,  whose  population 
is  only  seven  thousand,  receives  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Eng- 
lish do  these  things  better  than  we. 
Even  in  their  remotest  domains  they 
have  a  just  pride  in  tasteful  and  conven- 
ient public  buildmgs,  and  in  fairly  re- 
munerating their  public  officers.  Their 
government-house  In  Victoria  ia  an  ele- 
gant edifice,  of  Swiss-German  architeo- 
turp ;  and  that  in  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  the  uUima  thiUe  of 
their  possessions,  is  also  imposing. 

To  the  lover  of  nature  and  the  lover 
of  his  country,  our  remote  North-West- 
ern possessions  are  fhll  of  interest  and 
of  promise.  I  never  felt  the  magnitude 
of  our  Union  until  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, forty-four  hundred  miles  from 
home,  I  found  not  only  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  the  same  currency,  the  same 
fiag,  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  sym- 
pathies, and  precious  memories  which 
are  cherished  at  other  extremities  of  the  . 
vast  continent  And  when  at  a  popular 
gathering  in  that  primeval  forest  I  saw 
all  eyes  wet  at  mention  of  our  martyred 
President,  and  heard  eveiy  voice  cheer 
for  our  free  and  preserved  republic,  my 
heart  swelled  with  pride  and  hope  for 
that  swarming  potential  America  of  the 
Future,  whose  name  shall  be  precious  to 
the  weary  and  troubled  of  every  zone, 
whose  flag  among  the  nations  sliaU  be 
the  symbol  of  Stability  and  Progress, 
Liberty  and  Law,  Opportunity  for  the 
lowliest,  and  Justice  to  men. 
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"  I  NEVER  ACCUSED  YOU." 

THE  DEAD  LETTER. 


P  ABT  S 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  RIPE  HOUR. 

I AROSE  from  my  sleepless  bed  to  &ce 
this,  the  most  memorable  day  of  my 
life.  Whether  I  ate  or  drank,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Burton's  counten- 
ance wore  a  peculiar,  illuminated  look,  as 
if  his  soul  was  inwardly  rejoicing  over  a 


ECOND. 

victory  gained.  However,  there  was  still 
pre-occupation  in  it,  and  some  perplexity. 
Immediately  after  breakfast,  he  proposed 
to  go  out,  saying : 

''Richard,  remain  here  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Lenore,  until  I  find  out  wheth- 
er Miss  Sullivan  is  dead  or  alive.  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  bed  last  night 
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without  knowing,  had  I  not  been  troubled 
with  a  severe  headache.  This  is  now  the 
first  step  in  the  day's  duties.  As  soon  as 
possible  I  will  report  progress and  he 
went  out 

The  time  of  his  absence  seemed  veiy 
long.  Lenore,  sweet  child,  with  much  of 
her  fother's  perception,  saw  that  I  was 
restless  and  impatient,  and  made  many 
pretty  efforts  to  entertain  me.  She  sung 
me  some  of  the  finest  music,  while  I  roam- 
ed about  the  parlors  like  an  ill-bred  %er. 
At  the  end  of  tw^  hours  my  friend  return- 
ed, looking  less  perplexed  than  when  he 
went  out 

"  God  is  good  r*  he  said,  shaking  my 
hand,  as  if  thus  congratulating  me. 

Leesy  Snllivan  is  alive,  but  very  feeble. 
She  is  scarcely  able  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney; but,  since  I  have  explained  the  ob- 
^  Ject,  she  has  consented  to  go.  She  b&js 
she  is  so  near  death's  door,  that  it  matters 
not  how  soon  she  passes  through ;  and  she 
is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  endure 
a  trial  from  which  she  might  naturally 
shrink.  So  fiir,  then,  all  is  well" 

Was  this  trial,  of  which  he  spoke,  that 
pang  which  she  must  feel  in  confessing 
herself  implicated  in  this  matter?  Did 
he  tiUnk,  and  had  he  persuaded  her,  since 
she  was  too  far  gone  for  the  grasp  of  the 
law  to  take  hold  of  her,  she  might  now 
confess  a  dangerous  and  dark  secret? 

I  could  not  answer  the  questions  my 
mind  persisted  in  asking.  **It  will  be 
but  a  few  hours,"  I  whispered  to  my- 
self. 

"  We  are  to  go  up  to  Blankville  by  the 
ovening  train,"  he  continued.  **  Leesy 
will  accompany  us.  Until  that  time,  there 
is  nothing  to  do." 

I  would  rather  have  worked  at  break- 
ing stones  or  lifting  barrels  than  to  have 
kept  idle ;  but,  as  the  detecdve  wished  me 
to  remain  in  the  house  as  a  matter  of  cau- 
tion against  meeting  any  prying  acquaint- 
ance upon  the  streets,  I  was  forced  to  that 
dreariest  of  all  thinga— to  wait  The 
hours  did  finally  pass,  and  Mr.  Burton  set 
out  first  with  a  carriage,  to  convey  Miss 
Sullivan  to  the  depot,  where  I  was  to 
meet  him  in  time  for  the  five  o'clock  train. 
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When  I  saw  her  there,  I  wondered  how 
she  had  strength  to  endure  the  ride,  she 
looked  so  wasted — such  a  mere  flickering 
spark  of  life,  which  a  breath  might  extin- 
guish. Mr.  Burton  had  almost  to  carry 
her  into  the  car,  where  he  placed  her  on 
a  seat,  with  his  overcoat  for  a  pillow.  We 
took  our  seats  opposite  to  her,  and  as 
those  large,  unfathomable  eyes  met  mine, 
still  blazing  with  their  old  luster,  beneath 
the  pallid  brow,  I  can  not  describe  the 
sensations  which  rushed  over  nie.  All 
those  strange  scenes  through  which  I  had 
passed  at  Moreland  Villa  floated  up  and 
shut  me  in  a  strange  spell,  until  I  forgot 
what  place  we  were  in,  or  that  any  other 
persons  surrounded  us.  When  the  cars 
moved  rapidly  out  of  the  city,  increasing 
their  speed  as  they  got  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts, Leesy  asked  to  have  the  window 
open. 

The  Bit  was  cold  and  fresh ;  her  fever- 
ish lips  swallowed  it  as  a  reviving  draught 
I  gazed  alternately  at  her  and  at  the  land- 
scape, already  flushed  with  the  red  of 
early  sunset  It  was  a  December  day, 
chill  but  bright;  the  ground  was  frozen, 
and  the  river  sparkled  with  the  keen  blue- 
ness  of  splintered  steel.  The  red  banner 
of  twilight  hung  over  the  Palisades.  1 
lived  really  three  years  in  that  short  ride 
— ^the  three  years  Just  past— and  when  we 
reached  our  destination,  I  walked  like  one 
in  a  dream.  It  was  quite  evening  when 
we  got  out  at  Blankville,  though  the  moon 
was  shining.  A  fhssy  little  n^man  pass- 
ed out  before  us,  lugging  a  l^fge  band- 
box ;  she  handed  it  to  the  town  express, 
telling  the  driver  to  be  very  careful  of  it, 
and  take  it  round  at  once  to  Esquire 
Argyll's. 

'*I  suppose  it  contains  the  wedding 
bonnet,",  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  That  it  does,  and  the  dress,  too,  all  of 
my  own  selection,"  said  the  little  woman, 
with  an  air  of  importance.  Just  you> 
carry  it  in  your  hand,  sir,  and  don't  you 
allow  nothing  to  come  near  it" 

When  I  heard  these  words,  a  hot  flush 
came  to  my  fiice.  That  Mary  Argyll 
was  already  married,  or  expected  to  be 
very  soon,  I  knew ;  but  I  could  not  hear 
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this  reference  to  the  wedding,  nor  see  this 
article  of  preparation,  without  keen  pain. 
Yet,  wliat  business  was  it  of  mine  ? 

Hr.  Burton  had  also  heard  the  brief  col- 
loquy, and  I  noticed  his  lips  pressed  to- 
gether with  a  fierce  expression  as  we  pass- 
ed under  the  lamp  which  lighted  the  cross- 
ing. He  took  OS  Into  the  hotel  by  the 
depot  Oh,  how  suffocating,  how  close, 
became  memory  1  Into  this  building  poor 
Henry  had  been  carried  on  that  wretched 
morning.  It  seemed  to  be  but  yesterday. 
I  think  Leesy  was  recalling  it  all,  for 
when  a  cup  of  tea  was  brought  in  for  her, 
at  Mr.  Burton's  bidding,  she  tamed  from 
it  with  loathing. 

"  Leesy,"  he  said,  looking  at  hoHirmly, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  high  command, 

1  don't  want  you  to  fail  me  now.  The 
trial  will  soon  be  over.  Brace  yourself 
for  it  with  all  the  strength  you  hava 
Now,  I  am  going  out  a  few  moments— 
perhaps  half  an  hour.  When  I  return, 
you  will  both  be  ready  to  go  with  me  to 
Mr.  Argyll's  house." 

I  was  nearly  as  much  shaken  by  this 
prospect  as  the  frail  woman  who  sat  trem- 
bling in  a  corner  of  the  so&.  To  go  into 
that  house  from  which  I  had  departed  with 
such  ignominy— to  see  Eleanor,  fiice  to 
fiice — to  meet  them  all  who  had  once  been 
my  fHend8--to  greet  them  as  strangers,  for 
Buch  they  were — they  must  be,  to  me  1 — 
to  appear  in  their  midst  under  such  strange 
circumstances— to  hear,  I  knew  not  what— 
to  learn  that  mystery— my  heart  grew  as 
if  walled  in  with  ice ;  it  could  not  half 
beat,  and  felt  cold  in  my  breast 

Both  Leesy  and  myself  started  when 
Mr.  Burton  again  appeared  in  the  room. 

«<A11  is  right,  thus  for,"  he  said,  in  a 
dear,  cheery  voice,  which,  neyertheless, 
bad  the  high  ring  of  excitement  Gome, 
now,  let  us  not  waste  the  golden  mo- 
ments, for  now  the  hour  is  ripe." 

We  had  each  of  us  to  give  an  arm  to 
.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  could  scarcely  put  one 
fbot  before  the  other.  We  walked  slowly 
along  over  that  path  which  I  never  had 
trodden,  since  the  night  of  the  murder, 
without  a  shudder.  A  low  moan  came 
from  Leesy's  lips,  as  we  passed  the  spot 


where  tiie  body  of  Henry  Moreland  had 
been  discovered.  Presently  we  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  Argyll  place,  and  here 
Mr.  Barton  again  left  us.  "  Follow  me," 
he  said, "  in  five  minutes.  Ck>me  to  the 
library  door,  and  knock;  and,  Richard,  I 
particularly  desire  you  to  take  a  seat  by 
the  bay  window." 

He  went  up  the  walk  and  intathe  house, 
without  seeming  to  ring  the  hall  door- 
bell, leaving  the  door  open  as  he  passed 
hi.  I  looked  at  my  watch  by  the  moon- 
light, forcing  myself  to  count  the  minutes, 
by  way  of  steadying  my  head,  which  was 
all  in  a  whirL  When  the  time  expired,  I 
helped  Leesy  forward  into  the  dim  hall, 
on  to  the  library-door,  where  I  knocked, 
according  to  directions,  and  was  admitted 
by  Mr.  Argyll  himself 

There  was  a  bright  light  shining  from 
the  chandelier,  fully  illuminating  the 
room.  In  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  recollec- 
tions, I  stepped  within;  but  my  brain, 
which  had  been  hot  and  dizzy  before, 
grew  suddenly  calm  and  cool.  When 
Mr.  Aigyll  saw  that  it  was  me,  he  slightly 
recoiled,  and  gave  me  no  greeting  what- 
ever. A  glance  assured  me  that  every 
member  of  the  fiunily  was  present  Elea- 
nor sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  center- 
table  ;  Mary  and  James  occupied  the  same 
sofa.  Eleanor  looked  at  me  with  a  kind 
of  white  amazement ;  James  nodded,  as 
my  eye  met  his,  his  face  expressing  sur- 
prise and  displeasure.  Mary  rose,  hesi- 
tated, and  finally  came  forward,  saying : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Richard 

I  bowed  to  her,  but  did  not  take  her 
outstretched  hand,  and  she  returned  to 
her  place  near  James.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Burton  himself  placed  Leesy  Sullivan 
in  an  easy-chftir.  I  walked  forward  and 
took  a  seat  near  the  window.  I  had  time 
to  observe  the  faces  of  my  whilom  friends, 
and  was  calm  enough  to  do  it  Mr.  Ar- 
gyll had  grown  old  much  faster  than  Uie 
time  warranted ;  his  form  was  somewhat 
bent,  and  his  whole  appearance  feeble ;  I 
grieved,  as  I  noticed  this,  as  though  he 
was  my  own  father,  for  I  once  had  loved 
him  as  much.  Mary  looked  the  same  as 
when  I  had  seen  her,  three  months  since. 
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in  that  snrreptitioiu  yiait  to  the  oak,  bloom- 
ing and  beautiftU*  the  image  of  what 
Eleanor  onoe  was.  Eleanor,  donbtless, 
was  whiter  than  her  wont,  for  my  ap- 
pearance had  startled  her ;  bnt  there  was 
the  same  rapt,  far-away,  spiritual  look 
upon  her  featores  which  they  had  worn 
since  that  day  when  she  had  wedded  her- 
self to  the  sphit  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Barton  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  door  which  opened  into  the  hall; 
ihen  crossed  oyer  and  closed  the  parlor- 
door,  and  sat  down  by  it,  saying,  as  he 
did  so: 

Mr.  Argyll,  I  told  you  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  I  had  news  of  importance  to 
communicate,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
closing  these  doors,  for  it  would  be  very 
unpleasant  for  us  to  be  intruded  upon,  or 
for  any  of  the  servants  to  hear  any  thing 
of  what  I  have  to  say.  You  will  perhaps 
guess  the  nature  of  my  communication, 
from  my  having  brought  with  me  these 
two  pei*sons.  I  would  not  agitate  any  of 
you  by  the  introduction  of  the  painfUI 
subject,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  you  would 
rather  know  the  truth,  even  if  it  is  sad  to 
revive  the  past.  But  I  must  b^  of  yon 
to  be  calm,  and  to  listen  quietly  to  what 
I  have  to  say  T' 

"  I  will  be  veiy  calm ;  do  not  be  afraid," 
murmured  Eleanor,  growing  yet  feebler, 
for  it  was  to  her  he  now  particularly  ad- 
dressed the  injunction. 

I  was  so  occupied  with  her  that  I  did 
not  notice  the  effect  upon  the  others. 

"  Mr.  Aigyll,"  continued  the  detective, 

I  have  never  yet  abandoned  a  case  of 
this  kind  until  I  have  unraveled  its  mys- 
tery to  the  last  thread.  Nearly  two  years 
have  passed  since  you  supposed  that  I 
ceased  to  exert  myself  to  discover  the 
murderer  of  Henry  Moreland.  But  I 
have  never,  for  a  day,  allowed  the  case  to 
lie  idle  in  my  mind.  Whenever  I  have 
had  leisure,  I  have  partially  followed 
every  clue  which  was  put  in  my  hands  at 
the  time  when  we  first  had  the  matter 
under  discussion.  It  was  not  alone  the 
sad  circumstances  of  the  tragedy  which 
gave  it  unusual  interest  to  me.  I  became 
rrarmly  attached  to  your  family,  and  as. 
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from  the  first — ^yes,  from  the  rery  first 
hour  when  I  heaid  of  the  murder— I  be* 
lieved  I  had  discovered  the  perpetrator, 
I  could  not  allow  the  matter  to  shik  hito 
alence.  You  remember,  of  contse,  our 
last  interview.  Some  ideas  were  there 
presented  which  I  then  opposed.  Yon 
know  how  the  discussion  of  all  the  faots 
then  known  ended.  Your  suspicions  fell 
upon  one  who  had  been  an  honored  Isnd 
favored  member  of  your  family — yon 
feared,  although  yon  were  not  certain,  thai 
Richard  Bedfield  committed  the  deed. 
You  gave  me  all  the  reasons  you  had  for 
your  opinions— good  reasons,  too,  some 
of  them  were ;  but  I  then  combated  the 
idea.  However,  I  was  more  or  loss  affect- 
ed by  what  you  said,  and  I  told  you,  be* 
fore  parting,  that,  if  you  had  such  feel- 
ings toward  the  young  man,  you  ought 
not  to  allow* him  to  be,  any  longer,  a 
member  of  your  fiooily.  I  believe  he 
came  to  understand  the  li^t  in  which  yon 
regarded  him,  and  shortly  after  left  the 
place,  and  since  has  be^  most  of  the 
time,  in  Washington,  employed  there  as 
a  clerk  in  the  dead-letter  office.  I  believe 
now,  Mr.  Argyll,  that  you  were  not  fiir 
wrong  in  your  conjectures.  /  haw  discov- 
ered the  murderer  €f  Henry  Moreland,  and 
can  gite  you  potitke  proof  of  U  r 

Tills  assertion,  deliberately  uttered, 
caused  the  sensation  which  might  be  e» 
pected.  Eleanor,  with  all  her  long  habit 
of  self-control,  gave  a  slight  shriek  and 
begun  to  tremble  like  a  lea£  Exdama- 
tions  came  from  the  lips  of  all — I  believe 
James  uttered  an  oath,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain ;  for  I,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
in  the  room,  was  at  that  moment  con- 
founded. As  the  idea  rushed  over  me 
that  Mr.  Burton  had  been  acting  a  part 
toward  me,  and  had  taken  these  precau- 
tions to  get  me  utterly  in  his  power,  where 
I  could  not  defend  myself;  I  started  to  my 
feet 

Sit  still,  Mr.  Bedfield,*'  said  the  detec- 
tive to  me,  sternly.  ^  There  is  no  avenue 
of  escape  for  the  guilty,*'  and  rising,  he 
took  the  key  of  the  door  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  giving  me  a  look  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 
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I  did  sit  down  again,  not  bo  much  be- 
cause he  told  me,  as  that  I  was  powerless 
from  amazement ;  as  I  did  so,  I  met  the 
eyes  of  James,  which  hiiighed  silently 
with  a  triumph  so  hateful  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  seemed  to  me  the  eyes  of  a 
deviL  All  the  feelings  which,  at  various 
times,  had  been  called  up  by  this  teirible 
aSair,  were  nothing  to  those  which  oyer- 
whelmed.  me  during  the  few  moments 
which  followed.  My  thought  traclied 
many  ayenues  with  lightning  rapidity; 
but  I  could  find  no  light  at  the  end  of 
any  of  them.  I  begun  to  belieye  that 
George  Thorley,  in  his  conlSession,  had 
erlminated  m^who  Icnew  him  not,  who 
neyer  had  spoken  with  him-Huid  that 
thii  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Burton  had 
withheld  that  document  from  me— &lse]y 
professing  friendship,  while  leading  me 
into  the  pitl  If  so,  what  secret  enemy 
had  I  who  could  instruct  him  to  lay  the 
murder  at  my  door?  If  he  had  accused 
me,  I  was  well  aware  that  many  little  cir- 
cumstances might  be  turned  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  accusation. 

I  sat  there  dumib.  But  there  is  always 
strength  in  iimocence— even  when  betray- 
ed by  its  IHends  1  So  I  remained  quiet 
and  listened.  • 

"  When  a  crime  like  this  is  committed," 
proceeded  the  detective,  quite  calm  in  the 
midst  of  our  excitement,  ''we  usually 
look  for  the  motive.  Next  to  avarice  come 
the  passions  of  revenge  and  Jealousy  in 
frequency.  We  know  that  money  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Henry  Mordand^s 
death— revenge  and  Jealousy  had.  There 
lived  in  Blankville,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  a  young  fellow,  a  druggist,  by  the 
name  of  George  Thorley— you  remember 
him,  Mr.  Argyll?" 

Mr.  Argyll  nodded  his  head. 

*'  He  was  an  adventurer,  self-instructed 
in  medicine,  rather  talented,  and  wholly 
without  principle.  Shortly  after  setting 
np  in  your  village,  he  fell  in  love  with  this 
woman  here — Miss  Sullivan.  She  re- 
jected him ;  both  because  she  had  a  dim 
perception  of  his  true  character,  and  be- 
cause she  was  interested  in  another.  She 
allows  me  to  say,  here,  what  she  once  be- 
VoL.  IL— la 


fore  confes8ed*to  us,  that  she  loved  Henry 
Moreland— loved  him  purely  and  unself- 
ishly, with  no  Wish  but  for  his  happiness, 
and  no  hope  of  ever  being  any  thing  more 
to  him  than  his  mother's  sewing-gh-l,  to 
whom  he  extended  some  acts  of  kindness. 
But  George  Thorley,  with  the  sharpness 
of  Jealousy,  discovered  her  passion,  which 
she  supposed  was  hidden  from  mortal 
eyes,  and  conceived  the  brutal  hate  of  a 
low  nature  against  the  young  gentleman, 
who  was  ignorant  alike  of  him  and  his 
sentiments.  So  far,  no  harm  was  done, 
and  evil  might  never  have  come  of  it,  for 
Henry  Moreland  mdved  in  a  sphere  dif- 
ferent from  his,  and  they  might  never 
have  come  in  contact  But  another  bosom 
was  also  possessed  of  the  fiend  of  jeal- 
ousy. An  inmate  of  your  family  had 
learned  to  love  your  daughter  Eleanor— 
not  only  to  love  her,  but  to  look  forward 
to  the  fortune  and  position  which  would 
be  conferred  by  a  marriage  with  her,  as 
sometliing  extremely  desirable.  He  would 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  engag^e'nt 
which  was  formed  between  Miss  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Moreland.  He  cherished  bad 
thoughts,  which  grew  more  bitter  as  their 
happiness  became  more  apparent  Once, . 
he  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  this  lawn, . 
when  the  young  couple  passed  him,  going 
out  for  a  walk  together.  He -looked  after 
them  with  a  dark  look,  speaking  aloud,  un- 
consciously, the  thought  of  his  heart ;  he 
Baid:  ^Jhatehim/  I  vneh  he  were  dead  P 
Instantly,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  a 
voice  replied;  wUh  you  there-^you 
donH  wUh  it  so  much  as  Jdo  P  The  speak- 
er was  Thorley,  who,  passing,  had  been 
arrested  by  the  young  couple  going  out 
of  the  gate,  and  who  had  remained,  also, 
gazing  after  them.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate coincidence.  The  first  speaker  look- 
ed at  the  second  with  anger  and  cliagrin ; 
but  he  had  betrayed  himself,  and  the 
other  knew  it  He  laughed  impudently, 
as  he  sauntered  on;  but,  presently,  he  re- 
turned and  whispered :  *  I  wouldn't  ob- 
ject to  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  if  I 
was  well  paid  for  it'  *  What  do  you 
mean  ?'  inquired  the  other  angrily,  and  the 
response  was :  '  Just  what  I  say.  I  hate 
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him  as  bad  as  you  do ;  yo'n'ye  got  money, 
w  can  get     and  I  can't  Pay  me  well 
for  the  Job,  and  Til  pat  him  out  of  your 
way  80  securely  that  he  won't  interfere 
with  your  plans  any  more.'  The  young 
gentleman  affected  to  be,  and  perhaps 
was,  indignant.    The  fellow  went  off, 
smirking;  but  his  words  left,  as  he 
thought  they  would,  theip  poison  behind. 
In  less  than  a  month  from  that  time,  the 
person  had  sought  Thorley  out,  in  his 
lurking-place  in  the  city— for  he  had,  you 
recollect,  been  driven  from  Blankville  by 
the  voice  of  public  opinion— and  had  con- 
ferred with  him  upon  the  possibility  of 
young  Moreland  being  put  out  of  the 
way,  without  risk  of  discovery  of  those 
who  had  a  hand  in  it  Thorley  agreed  to 
manage  every  thing  without  risk  to  any 
one.  He  wanted  three  thousand  dollars, 
but  his  accomplice,  who  was  aware  that 
you  were  about  to  draw  two  thousand 
from  a  bank  in  New  York,  promised 
him  that  sum,  with  which  he  agreed  to 
be  satisfied.  It  was  expected  and  planned 
that  the  murder  should  be  committed  in 
the  city ;  butj'as  the  time  drew  nigh  for 
accomplishing  it,  opportunity  did  not 
present  Finally,  as  the  steamer  upon 
which  Tliorley  wished  to  flee  to  Califor- 
nia was  about  to  sail,  and  no  better  thing 
offered,  he  concluded  to  follow  Mr.  Mor^ 
land  out  in  the  evening  train,  and  stab 
him,  under  cover  of  the  rain  and  darkness, 
somewhere  between  the  depot  and  the 
house.  This  he  did ;  then,  afraid  to  take 
the  cars,  for  fear  of  being  suspected,  he 
went  down  along  the  docks,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  small-boat  which  lay  moored 
by  a  chain ;  broke  the  chain,  and  rowed 
down  the  river,  completely  protected  by 
the  storm  from  human  observation.  The 
next  morning  found  him  in  New  York, 
dress,  complexion  and  hair  changed,  with 
nothing  about  him  to  excite  the  least  sus- 
picion that  he  was  connected  with  the 
tragedy  which  was  just  becoming  known. 
However,  he.  wrote  a  letter,  directed  to 
John  Owen,  Peekskill,  in  which  he  stated 
in  obscure  terms,  that  the  instrument  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed  would 
be  found  secreted  in  a  certain  oak  tree  on 
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these  premises,  and  that  it  had  better  be 
taken  qare  of.  I  have  the  letter  and  the 
broken  instrument  The  way  it  came  to 
be  concealed  in  the  tree  was  this :  After 
the  murder,  being  so  well  sheltered  by  tibe 
storm,  he  was  bold  enough  to  approach 
the  house,  in  hopes  of  communicating 
with  his  accomplice,  and  receiving  the 
money  directly  ftt)m  his  hands,  which 
would  prevent  the  latter  from  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  trip  to  Brooklyn  to  pay 
it  He  saw  nothing  of  him,  however; 
perceiving  that  he  could  look  into  the 
parlor  through  the  open  upper  half  of  the 
shutter  by  climbing  the  large  oak  at  the 
comer,  he  did  so ;  and  was  looking  at  you 
all  for  some  minutes  on  that  evening. 
Perceiving  by  the  light  which  shone  fit)m 
the  window  that  the  instrument  was 
broken  at  the  point,  he  at  onc6  compre- 
hended how  important  it  was  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  chancing  to  discover  a  hollow 
spot  in  the  limb  be  stood  on,  he  worked 
it  well  into  the  rotten  heart  of  the  wood. 
He  It  was  whom  Miss  Sullivan  detected 
descending  fix>in  the  tree,  on  that  awfbl 
night  when  she,  alas !  led  by  a  hopeless, 
though  a  pure  love,  passing  the  house  on 
her  way  to  her  aunt's,  could  not  deny  her- 
self a  stolen  looi  at  the  happiness  of  the 
two  t)eings  so  soon,  she  thought,  to  be 
mdde  one.  She  never  expected  to  see 
them  again  until  after  their  marriage,  and 
a  wild,  foolish  Impulse,  if  I  must  call  it 
so,  urged  her  into  the  garden,  to  look 
through  the  open  bay-window— a  folly 
which  came  near  having  serious  conse- 
quences for  her.  Well,  Qeoi^ge  Thorley 
escaped,  and  ftdfilled  the  programme  so 
fhr  as  to  sail  for  San  Francisco ;  but,  the 
boat  stopping  at  Acapulco,  he  received  an 
offer  there,  from  a  Spanish  gentleman,  of 
the  position  of  doctor,  on  his  inunense 
estates.    It  was  Just  the  country  for  a 
character  like  tliat  of  Thorley's  to  prosper 
in ;  he  accepted  the  proposition,  wormed 
himself  into  the  esteem  of  tliQ  Spaniard, 
married  his  daughter,  and  was  flourishing 
to  his  heart's  content,  when  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  \\rsi  and  disturbed  his  serenity. 
Yesl  Mr.  Argyll,  I  started  for  Oalifomia 
after  the  villain,  for  I  had  traces  of  him 
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which  led  me  to  take  the  Journey,  and  it 
was  by  a  proyidential  accident  that  I  as- 
certained he  was  near  Acaptdco,  where  I, 
aiso,  landed,  sought  him  oat,  and  wrong 
a  confession  from  him,  which  I  have  here 
in  writing.  He  lias  told  the  story  plainly, 
and  I  haye  erery  other  evidence  to  con- 
firm it  which  a  court  of  law  could  pos- 
sibly require.  I  could  hang  his  acco^n- 
plice,  without  doubt" 

At  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
George  Thorley  I  chanced  to  be  looUng 
at  James,  over  whose  countenance  passed 
an  indescribable  change ;  he  moved  un- 
easily, looked  at  the  ckMed  doors,  and 
again  riveted  his  gaaeon  Mr.  Burton,  who 
did  not  look  at  Mnai  at  all  during  the  nar- 
rative, but  kept  steadily  on,  to  the  end,  in 
a  firm,  clear  tone;  low,  so  as  not  to  be 
ov^eard  outside,  but  assured  and  dis- 
tinct. Havbig  ODoe  observed  James,  I 
could  no  longer  see  any  one  else.  I  seem- 
ed to  see  the  story  refleoted  in  his  ooun- 
tenanoe,  instead  of  hearing  it  Flushes 
of  heat  passed  over  it,  succeeded  by  an 
ashy  paleness,  which  deepened  into  a 
siddy  Uue  hue,  curious  to  behold ;  dark 
passions  swept  like  shadows  over  it ;  and 
giatdoally,  as  the  speaker  neared  the  cli- 
max of  Ids  story,  I  felt  like  one  who  gazes 
into  aa  opsn  window  of  the  bottomless  pit 
Have  I  told  you  tofttf  it  was  that  hired 
George  Thorley  to  murder  Heniy  Moro- 
laadf*  asked  Mf.  . Burton  in  the  pause 
which  followed. 

It  had  been  taken  for  granted  who  the 
person  was,  and  as  he  asked  the  question 
the  eyes  of  all  turned  to  me-^f  all  exc^t 
James,  who  suddenly  Q>rung  with  a 
bound  against  the  door  openbig  into  the 
parlor,  which  was  not  locked.  But  an- 
other Was  too  quick  for  him ;  the  power- 
fill  hand  of  the  detective  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  as  he  turned  the  attempted 
fiigitiye  fiiU  to  the  light,  he  said,  in  words 
which  fell  Uke  fire: 
•*  It  was  your  nephew-^ames  Argyll," 
For  a  moment  you  might  have  htud  a 
leaf  drop  on  the  carpet ;  no  one  spoke  or 
stirred.  Then  Eleanor  arose  from  her 
chair,  and,  lifting  up  her  hand,  looked 
with  awfiil  eyes  at  the  cowering  murderer 


Her  look  blasted  him.  Ho  had  been 
writhing  under  Mr.  Barton's  grasp;  but 
now,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  gaze,  he  said : 
Yea— I  did  it,  Eleanor,"  and  dropped 
to  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JOJuNUiO  THB  USBBUSQ  LINKS. 

Thb  scene  which  transpired  in  the  next 
few  minutes  was  harrowing.  The.  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  the  shock,  the  surprise  and 
the  horror  were  almost  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  bear.  Groan  after  groan 
burst  from  Mr.  Argyll,  as  if  his  breast 
were  being  rent  in  twain.  Mary  tottered 
to  her  sister  and  threw  herself  at  her 
feet,  with  her  head  buried  hi  her  lap ;  if 
she  had  not  been  so  healthily  organized, 
and  of  such  an  even  temperament,  I  know 
not  how  she  would  have  survived  this 
fiightftil  check  to  her  hopes  and  affections. 
It  seemed  as  if  Eleanor,  who  had  lived 
only  to  suffer  for  so  many  weary  months, 
had  now  more  self-possession  than  any  of 
the  othm ;  her  thin,  white  hand  fell  soft- 
ly on  her  sister's  curls  with  a  pi^ng  touch ; 
and,  aft^r  a  time,  she  whispered  to  her 
some  words.  My  own  surprise  was  near- 
ly as  much  ss  any  one's;  for,  although 
many  times  I  had  feU  thai  James  was  the 
guilty  one,  I  had  always  tried  to  drive 
away  the  impression,  and  had  finally  al- 
most succeeded. 

In  the  mean  time  no  one  went  to  the 
unhappy  man,  who  had  found  a  tempor- 
ary relief  fh>m  shame  and  despair  in  in- 
sensibility. All  recoiled  ttom  him,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  floor.  Finally,  Mr.  Burton 
forced  himself  to  raise  him ;  conscious- 
ness was  returning,  and  he  placed  him  on 
the  sofa,  and  gave  him  a  handkerchief 
wet  with  cologne. 

Presently  Mary  arose  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and  looked  around  the  room 
until  her  glance  fell  on  me,  when  she 
came  toward  me,  and  grasped  both  my 
hands,  saying : 

**  Richard,  I  never  accused  you— I  al- 
ways felt  that  you  were  innocent  and  al- 
ways said  so.  You  must  forgive  the  others 
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for  my  sake.  My  father  and  Bister  will 
bear  me  witness  that  I  always  defend- 
ed yoQ  from  the  accusations  of  one  who, 
It  is  now  proved,  soaght  with  doable,  with 
inconceivable  baseness,  to  divert  suspicion 
from  himself  to  another  "—her  voice  trem- 
bled with  scorn.  **I  never  wanted  to 
many  him,''  she  added,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  but  they  overpersuaded  me." 

"  Quiet  yourself,  sister,"  said  Eleanor, 
gently,  arising  and  approaching  us.  "  We 
have  all  wronged  you,  Richard— I  fear 
beyond  forgiveness.  Alas  I  we  can  now 
see  what  a  noble  enemy  you  have  been  I" 

In  that  moment  I  felt  repaid  for  all  I 
had  suffered,  and  I  said  with  Joy: 

"  Never  an  enemy,  Miss  Argyll ;  and  I 
forgive  you,  wholly." 

Then  there  was  another  sthr;  James 
had  risen  to  slip  away  from  the  company, 
now  so  distasteful  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Burton 
again  stood  between  him  and  egress ;  as 
he  did  so,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Argyll,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  the 
fate  of  this  miserable  man.  I  have  kept 
all  my  proceedings  a  secret  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  I  even  allowed  George  Thorley  to  re- 
main in  Mexico,  for  I  thought  your  femily 
had/  already  suffered  enough,  without 
loading  it  down  with  the  iniiimy  of  your 
nephew.  If  you  say  that  he  shall  go  un- 
punished by  the  la>fr,  I  shall  abide  by 
your  wish.;  this  matter  shall  be  kept 
the  few  who  now  know  it  For  your 
sakes,  not  for  his,  I  would  spa^  him  the 
death  which  he  deserves;  but  he  must 
leave  the  country,  at  once  and  forever." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  the  uncle,  his  back 
turned  upon  the  murderer,  toward  whom 
he  would  not  look.  "Go,  instantly  and 
forever.  And  remember,  James  Argyll, 
if  I  ever  see  your  face  again,  if  I  ever 
hear  of  your  being  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  I  shall  at  onc^  cause  you 
to  be  arrested." 

"  And  I,  the  same,"  added  Mr.  Burton. 
"  God  knows,  if  it  were  not  for  tiiese 
young  ladles,  whose  feelings  are  sacred  to 
me,  I  would  not  let  you  off  so  easily." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  James  Argyll 
slunk  out  into  the  night,  and  away,  none 
knew  whither,  branded,  expatriated,  And 
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alone— away,  without  one  look  at  the  fiiir, 
beautiful  girl  who  was  so  soon  to  have 
been  his  bridfr-Hiway,  from  the  home  he 
had  i)eriled  his  soul  to  secure. 

When  he  bad  gone,  we  all  breathed 
more  freely.  Mr.  Burton  had  yet  much 
to  say,  for  he  wished  to  close  this  horrible 
boshiess  forever.  He  took  th«  surgical 
histroment  which  we  had  found  in  the 
tree,  and  fitted  it  to  the  piece  which  had 
been  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered fnan,  and  showed  the  fiuaily  the  in- 
itials of  George  Thorley  upon  it  He 
then  pDoduoed  the  written  confession  of 
Thorley,  whidi  we  all  read  for  ourselves; 
but  as  it  contained  only,  in  a  plain  state- 
ment, the  facts  already  given,  I  will  not 
repeat  them  here.  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  4iistoiy  of  the  Dbajd  Lbtter, 
which,  also,  he  had  with  him,  and  which 
proved  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  as 
the  confession.  In  speaking  of  the  cu- 
rious manner  in  which  this  document  had 
beto  lost,  to  be  recovered  in  the  right 
time  by  the  right  person,  he  seemed  to 
consider  it  almost  awfully  i»ovidentiaL 
From  this  he  went  on  with  a  minute 
history  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  both  of 
us,  our  Journey  over  the  ooean,  the  won- 
derful success  which  waited  upon  pa- 
tience, peneverance  and  eneigy,  securing 
the  final  triumph  of  Justice ;  and  to  eon- 
dude  with,  he  said : 

I  owe,  still,  agood  many  ezitoiations 
both  to  you,  Mr.  Argyll,  aad  to  Mr.  Red- 
field.  I  can  not  lay  before  yon  the  thou- 
sand subtle  threads  by  which  I  trace  the 
course  of  a  pursuit  like  this,  and  which 
makes  me  suooessftil  ae  a  detective ;  but  I 
can  account  for  some  things  which  at 
-times  have  ptnssled  both  of  yoo.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  about  me  a  power  not 
possessed  by  all— call  it  instinct,  mag- 
netism, clairvoyanQT,  or  remarkal^le  ner- 
vous and  mental  perception.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  enables  me,  often,  to  fed  the  pre- 
sence of  orimlnalB,  as  well  aa  of  very 
good  persons,  poets,  artists,  or  marked 
temperaments  of  any  kind.  The  day  on 
which  this  case  was  placed  before  me,  it 
was  brooght  by  two  young  men,  your 
nephew  and  this  person  now  present  I 
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had  not  been  ten  minatefi  witb  them  when 
I  began  to  peroeivo;  that  Ike  murderer  ioa» 
in  the  room  miUi  me  ;  and  before  they  had 
left  me,  I  had  decided  which  was  the 
guUty  man.  But  it  wonld  have  been  un- 
pardonable rafihness  to  denounce  him 
without  pfoof ;  by  such  a  course  I  would 
throw  him  on  the  d^^ire,  defeat  the 
ends  of  Justice/and  overwhelm  myself 
with  denunciation.  I  waited  and  watch* 
ed>-I  put  him  under  surveillanoe.  That 
night  upoB  whkii  he  crossed  ofer  the 
Brooklyn  ferry  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
hired  assassin,  I  was  upon  his  track ;  I 
heard  the  angry  dismay  with  which  he 
accused  Richard  of  following  him,  ^hen 
the  other  met  him  at  the  ferry  on  this 
side.  It  was  not  very  long  after  I  begun 
to  inyestigate  the  case,  before  he  cautious- 
ly approached  me,  as  he  did  you,  with 
hints  of  the  might-be-guilty  party;  he 
made  me  see  how  much  to  the  interest  of 
his  fiiend  Bichard  it  would  be,  if  rivals 
were  out  of  the  way,  and  how  desperate- 
ly that  person  loved  Miss  Argyll.  (For- 
give me,  friends,  Ibr  using  plain  language 
—the  whole  truth  must  be  told.)  But  I 
need  not  dwell  on  his  method,  for  you 
must  be  familiar  with  it.  I  confess  that 
he  used  consummate  tact ;  if  I  had  not 
read  him  from  the  first,  I,  too,  might  have 
been  misled.  He  was  not  over-eager  in 
the  search  for  suspected  persons,  as  tlie 
guiHy  almost  always  arei  He  did  not  sus- 
pect Miss  Sullivan,  as  Richard  did.  I 
&vored  the  pursuit  of  Miss  Sullivan  for 
two  reasons ;  the  first  was  to  conceal  niy 
real  suspidons ;  the  next  was,  after  find- 
ing her  handkerchief  in  the  garden,  after 
the  flight,  and  all  those  really  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  her  connected  with 
the  murder,  I  began  to  think  that  she  woe 
connected  with  it,  through  some  interest 
in  James.  ArgylK  I  did  not  know  but 
that  she  might  have  been  attached  to 
him— that  the  child  she  cared  for  mi^ ' 
be  his— you  see  I  was  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  all  the  details.  I  only  U)ok  it  for 
granted  that  James  was  guilty,  and  had 
to  gather  my  proofe  afterward.  It  was 
not  until  aftor  my  interview  with  Leesy, 
at  Moreland  Villa,  that  I  became  con- 


vinced she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder,  and  that  all  her  strange  proceed- 
ings were  the  result  of  the  grief  she  felt  at 
the  tragic  death  of  one  whom  she  secretly 
loved.  When  I  had  an  interview  with 
you  on  that  same  af^moon,  I  saw  that 
James  had  poisoned  your  mind  with  sus- 
picions of  Mr.  Re^Md ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son which  had  kept  me  silent  so  long — 
that  is,  that  I  should  eventually  undeceive 
you-— I  did  not  defend  him,  as  I  otherwise 
should.  Apparently,  L  allowed  the  case 
to  drop.  It  was  only  that  I  ought  follow 
it  undisturbed.  I  had  already  fixed  upon 
OalifomU  as  the  retreat  of  the  accom- 
plice, and  was  about  to  start  off  in  search 
of  him  when  Richard  appeared  upon  the 
scene  with  the  Dead  Letter  in  his  hand. 

From  that  hour  I  felt  sure  of  perfect 
success.  My  only  anxiety  was  that  the 
marriage  should  not  be  consummated 
which  would  seal  my  mouth ;  for,  if  Mary 
had  been  married  on  my  return,  I  should 
have  considered  it  too  late  to  reveal  the 
truth.  This  made  me  very,  uneasy— not 
only  for  her  sake,  but  because  then  I 
could  not  clear  Mr.  Redfield's  character 
to  those  firiends  who  had  cruelly  wronged 
him.  I  kept  my  suspicions  £rom  him, 
although  he  was  the  partner  of  my  in- 
vestigations, for  I  was  afraid  that-fiis  im- 
petuosity might  cause  him  to  do  some- 
thing indiscreet,  and  I  did  not  want  the 
guilty  one  alarmed  until  the  net  was 
spread  for  his  feet  To-night,  when  I 
came  here,  I  stUl  fhrther  carried  on  my 
plan  of  allowing  you  to  remain  undedded 
imtil  the  last  moment,  for  I  counted  on 
the  sudden,  overwhelming  accusation 
having  the  effect  to  make  the  murderer 
confess— which  it  did.  I  wished  Miss 
Sullivan  to  be  present,  not  only  to  corro- 
borate any  points  of  my  testimony  in 
which  she  might  be  concerned,  but  that 
reparation  might  also  be  done  her,  for  we 
have  troubled  and  frightened  her  a  great 
deal,  poor  thing,  when  her  only  feult  has 
been  too  keen  a  perception  of  the  nobility 
of  that  departed  martyr,  whose  memory 
his  friends  cherish  so  sacredly.   She  has 
but  a  brief  space  to  dwell  on  earth,  and  I 
thought  it  would  comfort  her  to  know 
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that  no  one  blames  her  for  the  pure  devo- 
tion which  has  lighted  her  soul  and  con- 
sumed it  like  oil  which  bmns  away  in 
perfbme." 

Mr.  Bnrton  never  meant  to  be  poetical, 
but  his  perceptions  were  of  that  refined 
kind  that  he  conld  not  withhold  from 
poor  Leesy  this  little  tribute  to  her  noble 
folly.  His  words  touched  Eleanor ;  she 
was  too  high-minded  to  despise  the  frait- 
less  offering  of  another  and  an  humbler 
woman  at  the  shrine  before  which  she  was 
privileged  to  minister;  I  believe  in  that 
hour  she  felt  a  sister's  interest  vol  poor, 
lowly,  but  love-exalted  Leeey  Sullivan. 
She  crossed  over,  took  the  wasted  hand 
in  her  own,  and  pressed  it  tenderly.  We 
all  now  perceived  how  much  this  dreadful 
evening  had  fatigued  the  invalid. 

'*She  must  go  to  bed  at  once,*'  said 
Eleanor;  will  call  Norah,  and  have 
her  placed  in  the  room  which  opens  out 
of  ours,  Mary." 

The  young  ladies  retired  to  ^ve  their 
gentle  attention  to  the  sick  girl ;  and  both, 
before  they  went  out,  pressed  my  hand  as 
they  eaid  good-night 

We  three  men  remained  long,  talking 
over  each  particular  of  our  strange  story, 
for  we  could  not  feel  lik$  sleeping.  And 
before  we  parted  for  the  night,  Mr.  Argyll 
had  humbled  himself  to  confess  that  he 
was  led  to  condemn  me  without  sufficient 
cause. 

"  I  loved  you  as  a  son,  Richard,*'  he 
said,"  In  a  broken  voice, "  better  than  I 
ever  loved  James,  for  I  was  aware  that  he 
had  many  &ults  of  heart  and  head.  And 
when  I  was  induced  to  believe  you  the 
author  of  the  crime  which  had  llroken 
all  our  hearts,  I  was  still  further  down- 
cast. My  health  has  failed,  as  you  see ; 
^and  I  was  urgent  upon  Mary  to  marry  her 
cousin,  for  I  felt  as  if  she  would  soon  be 
left  fatherless,  and  I  wanted  the  girls  to 
have  a  protector.  I  might  better  have 
left  them  to  the  care  of  a  viper,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  shudder.  "  Poor  Mary,  dear 
girl  I  she  was  right  all  the  time.  She 
never  did  love  that  nuuv— though,  of 
coiirse,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  truth. 
Thank  God,  it  is  no  worse  1" 
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I  knew  he  was  thinldng  of  the  marriage, 
and  I,  too,  murmored,  "  Thank  God." 

««Mr.  Argyll,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  Uy- 
ing  his  hand  on  that  of  the  other, 
this  terrible  affair  is  now  brought  to  a 
close,  as  far  as  it  can  be.  Let  me  advise 
you  to  brood  over  it  as  little  aft  possible. 
Tour  health  is  alwacty  affected.  I  acknow* 
'  ledge  it  is  enough  to  shake  one's  reason ; 
but,  for  that,  I  would  bid  you  to  drop  it 
all  from  your  mind-<-to  banish  the  thought 
of  itr^ever  to  refor  to  it  again.  You 
can  yet  be  tolerably  happy.  A  fair  fkiture 
lays  before  all  of  you,  except  dear  Miss 
Eleanor.  Adopt  Riohard  as  your  son, 
make  him  your  partner,  as  yon  first  in- 
tended. I  will  give  you  my  warrant  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that  he  will  relieve  you 
both  of  business  and  household  cares— 
and  that  you  will  feel,  during  your  declin- 
ing years,  as  if  you,  indeed,  had  a  eaa  to 
comfort  you." 

"But  I  do  not  believe  that  Richard 
would  take  such  a  place,  after  what  has 
passed,"  said  Mr.  Argyll,  donbtfuUy. 

I  hesitated ;  for  a  moment  pride  rebell- 
ed ;  but  since  all  was  forgiven,  ought  it 
not  to  be  forgotten  r  When  I  spoke,  it 
was  with  heartiness : 

"  If  you  need  a  partner  in  your  office, 
and  wish  me  to  take  the  place,  I  will  do 
sa" 

'*Then  the  compact  is  signed,"  said 
Mr.  Burton,  almost  gayly.  "  And  now  I 
will  try  to  find  a  bed  at  the  hotel." 

"  Of  course  you  will  not,"  said  our  host; 
"  this  house  is  yours  as  much  as  mbie, 
Mr.  Burton,  always.  How  much  I  thank 
you  for  all  the  time,  money  and  thought 
you  have  lavished  in  our  bdialf,  I  will  not 
try  to  say  to-night.  Our  gratitude  is  un- 
spoken because  it  is  boundless." 

Don't  thank  me  for  following  out  the 
instincts  of  my  nature,"  said  the  detective, 
affecting  carelessness;  and  with  that  we 
shook  Mr.  Argyll's  hand,  and  retired  to 
the  rooms  assigned  us. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Sullivan  was  found 
to  be  much  worse,  the  Journey  and  the 
excitement  had  made  her  very  ill,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  retwn  to  the 
city  with  Mr.  Burton.  A  physician  was 
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sent  for  who  said  that  she  could  not  live 
over  two  or  three  days.  She  heard  the 
sentence  with  apparent  Joy;  only  she 
begged  Kr.  Burton  to  send  little  Nora 
up  to  her,  on!  the  evening  train,  Uiat  she 
might  see  the  child  before  she  died.  This 
he  promise^  to  do,  and  to  have  always  an 
interest  in  her  welfare.  She  was  much 
affected  when  he  bade  her  &rewell,  for 
he  had  gained  her  love  and  confidence  by 
his  manner  of  treating  her. 

The  child  came  and  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived by  the  sisters.  They  were  un- 
wearied in  their  attentions  to  the  sufferer, 
whose  last  hours  were  soothed  by  their 
earnest  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
Leesy  died  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  going 
out  of  this  world,  which  had  been  so  cold 
to  one  of  her  fanpassioned  nature,  with 
joy.  When  I  loolced  at  the  wasted  corpse, 
I  could  hardly  realize  that  the  fire  was 
out  forever  which  had  so  long  burned  In 
those  wonderful  eyes— it  was  not  quench- 
ed, it  had  only  been  removed  to  a  purer 
atmosphere.  She  was  buried,  very  quiet- 
ly, but  reverently,  on  a  beautifhl  winter 
day.  Her  little  chaige  was  much  petted 
by  the  young  ladies ;  and  as  a  lady  who 
chanced  to  see  her,  learning  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  took  a  fancy  to  adopt  her, 
they,  with  Mr.  Burton*s  consent,  resigned 
her  to  a  new  mother.  I  have  seen  little 
Kora  lately;  she  is  a  pretty  child,  and 
well  cared  for. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NBW  LIFE. 

.  The  winter  passed  away  quietly.  The 
sudden  absence  of  James  Argyll  caused 
much  harmless  gossip  in  the  village.  It 
was  reported  and  generally  believed,  that 
he  had  gone  abroad,  on  a  tour  to  Egypt, 
because  Miss  Mary  Argyll  hac[  jilted  him. 
Fortunately,  the  arrangements  for  the 
wedding  were  known  to  but  few,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  fhraily  having  inclined  toward 
a  very  quiet  affak*.  The  little  woman  who 
had  prepared  the  wedding-dress  was  a 
New  York  milliner,  who  probably  never 


learned  that  the  wedding  was  not  con- 
summated. 

I  was  very  busy  in  the  office.  Mr. 
Argyirs  health  was  poor,  and  business 
had  accumulated  which  took  the  most  of 
my  time.  He  wished  me  to  board  in  his 
house,  but  I  declined  doing  so ;  though, 
as  in  the  old  happy  times,  I  spent  nearly 
;ill  my  evenings  there. 

Beyond  the  first  shock,  Mary  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  firom  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  an  engagement  into  which  she 
had  entered  reluctantly.  I  even  believed 
that  she  felt  very  much  relieved  at  not 
being  compelled  to  marry  a  cousin  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  protector.  Her  gay 
laugh  soon  resumed  its  sweetness;  her 
bright  loveliness  bloomed  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  making  roses  and  sunshine  in  the 
old  mansion.  Eleanor  seemed  to  love  to 
see  her  sister  happy,  gently  encouraging 
her  efforts  to  drive  away  the  shadow 
which  lingered  about  the  house.  Her 
own  sad  life  must  not  be  permitted  to 
blight  the  Joy  of  any  other.  I  have  said 
that  my  feelings  toward  her  had  changed 
from  passionate  love,  through  intense 
sympathy,  into  affectionate  reverence.  I 
think,  now,  that  I  felt  toward  her  a  good 
deal  as  Mary  dld-^that  nothing  we  could 
do  fbr  her,  to  show  her  our  silent  love  and 
sympathy,  could  be  too  much — a  tender 
regard  for  her  wishes  and  habits— a  deep 
respect  for  the  manner  in  which  she  bore 
her  loss.  We  did  not  expect  that  she 
would  ever  again  be  gay  or  hopeful ;  so 
we  did  not  annoy  her  with  trying  to  make 
her  so. 

In  the  mean  time  a  great  change  was 
taking  place  in  my  own  nature,  of  which 
I  was  but  faintly  aware.  I  only  knew 
that  I  enjoyed  my  hard  work— that  I  felt 
resolute  and  strong,  and  that  my  evenings 
were  pleasant  and  homelike.  Further,  I 
did  not  question.  I  wrote  to  my  mother 
a  guarded  account  of  what  had  occurred ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  pay  her  a  flying  visit 
to  explain  all  the  tacts,  for  I  dared  not 
trust  them  to  paper.  Thus  the  winter 
glided  away  Into  sunshine  and  spring 
again. 

It  was  the  first  day  which  had  reaUy 
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eeemed  like  spring.  It  was  warm  and 
showery ;  there  was  a  smell  of  violets  and 
new  grass  on  the  air.  I  had  my  office- 
window  open,  but  a^  the  afternoon  wore 
away,  and  the  sun  shone  out  after  an 
April  sprinkle,  I  could  not  abide  the  dull- 
ness of  that  court  of  law.  I  felt  those 
"blind  motions  of  the  spring,"  which 
Tennyson  attributes  to  trees  and  plants. ' 
And  verily,  I  was  in  sympathy  with  na- 
ture. I  felt  verdant— S3id  if  the  reader 
thinks  tliat  to  my  discredit,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  cherish  his  opinion.  I  felt  young  and 
happy— years  seemed  to  have  dropped 
away  from  me,  like  a  mantle  of  ice,  leav- 
ing the  flowers  and  freshness  to  appear. 
Not  knowing  whither  my  fancy  would 
lead  me,  I  walked  toward  the  mansion, 
and  again,  as  upon  that  autumn  afternoon 
upon  which  I  firdt  saw  Eleanor  after  her 
calamity,  I  turned  my  steps  to  the  arbor 
which  crowned  the  slope  at  the  back  of 
the  lawn.  Thinking  of  Eleanor,  as  I  saw 
her  then,  I  entered  the  place  with  a  light 
step,  and  found  Mary  sitting,  looking  off 
on  the  river  with  a  dreamy  face.  She 
blushed  when  she  perceived  who  had  in- 
truded upon  her  reverie ;  I  saw  the  warm 
color  sweep,  wave  after  wave,  over  the 
lovely  cheek  and  brow^  and  I  knew  in- 
stantly the  secret  it  betrayed. '  I  remem- 
bered the  arms  which  had  once  fallen 
about  my  neck,  the  tears  which  had  rain- 
ed upon  my  cheek  from  the  eyes  of  a 
young  girl,  the  eager  voice  which  had 
said :  "  /  love  you,  Richard  I  i  will  be- 
lieve nothing  against  you  T' 

Oh,  how  sweetly  the  revelation  came  to 
mo  then.  My  own  heart  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  Through  months  I 
had  been  transferring  the  wealth  of  young, 
hopeful  love;  which  craves  the  bliss  of 
being  shared,  ftom  the  sister  who  was 
raised  so  far  above  mortal  passion,  to  this 
dear  semblance  of  her  former  self.  My 
ftce  must  have  expressed  my  happiness, 
for  when  I  stood  over  Mary,  as  she  sat, 
and  turned  her  sweet  face  up  toward  my 
own,  she  gave  but  one  glance,  before  her 
eyes  fell  to  hide  their  thought 

I  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  me  back 
again,  shyly,  timidly.  She  loved  me ;  I 
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was  no  longer  mateless,  but  drank  the 
cup  of  joy  which  is  filled  for  youth.  What 
happy  children  we  were,  when,  late 
enough  after  sunset,  we  strolled  back  to 
the  house  and  went  to  receive  the  pater- 
nal blessing. 

I  believe  that  hour  when  oiv  betrothal 
was  known  was  the  best  which  had 
blessed  the  household  since  the  shadow 
descended  upon  ft 

In  June  we  were  married ;  there  was 
no  excuse  for  delay,  and  all  the  friends 
expressed  themselves  urgent  to  have  the 
matter  settled.  We  went,  on  our  wed- 
ding-tour, to  see  my  mother,  with  whom 
we  had  a  long,  delightful  visit.  Three 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  in  that 
time  there  has  been  changes— some  of 
them  very  sad.  Mr.  Argyll  died  about 
two  years  since,  his  health  never  rallying 
from  the  shock  which  it  received  during 
those  trying  times.  Since  then,  we  have 
resided  in  the  old  mansion,  and  Eleanor 
lives  with  us.  She  is  a  noble  woman- 
one  of  Christ's  annointed,  who  puts  aside 
her  own  sorrow,  to  minister  to  the  grie& 
and  sufferings  of  others.  Both  Mary  and 
myself  defer  a  great  deal  to  her  judgment, 
which  is  calm  and  clear,  never  clouded 
•  by  passion,  as  ours  will  sometimes  be. 
We  feel  as  if  nothing  evil  could  live 
where  Eleanor  is;  she  is  the  light  and 
blessing  of  our  household. 

The  saddest  affliction  which  has  fallen 
upon  us  since  the  loss  of  our  father,  is 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burton.  Alas !  he  has 
fallen  a  victim,  at  last,  to  the  relentless 
pursuit  of  enemies  which  his  course  in 
life  raised  up  about  him.  The  wicked 
feared  him,  and  compassed  his  destruc- 
tion. Whether  he  was  murdered  by  some 
one  whom  he  had  detected  in  guilt,  or  by 
some  one  who  feared  the  investigations 
he  was  making,  is  not  known ;  he  died  of 
poison  administered  to  him  in  his  food. 
It  wrings  my  heart  to  think  that  great 
and  good  soul  is  no  more  of  this  world. 
He  was  so  active,  so  powerful,  of  such  a 
genial  temperament,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
him  dead.  We  all  loved  him  so  much  I 
Oh,  if  we  could  discover  the  cowardly 
assassin !  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  may 
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not  have  been  the  man  whom  he  once  so 
mercilessly  exposed.  God  know»— I  do 
not  Attempts  upon  his  life  were  many 
times  made,  but  his  acute  perceptions  had 
always,  hitherto,  warned  him  of  danger. 

Lenore  is  with  us.  We  shall  keep  her 
until  some  loyer  comes  in  the  fhture  to 
rob  us  of  her.  She  is  a  rare  child — al- 
most a  woman  now — as  talented  as  her 
father,  and  exceedingly  lovely.  At  pre- 
sent she  is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
cliugB  to  Eleanor,  who  is  her  best  com- 
forter. In  our  love  for  her,  we  try  to 
repay  some  of  the  debt  we  owe  her  fa- 
ther. 
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BORNE,  by  a  flying  dream, 
To  climes  and  times  antique, 
I  came,  in  the  sunset's  rosy  gleam, 

To  the  old  tomb  of  a  Greek. 
Down  in  the  fragrant  grass 

Beside  it  sought  I  rest ; 
Something  that  would  not  let  me  pass. 
Was  aching  in  my  breast. 

Faur  Hesper's  tremulous  eyes 

Glanced  through  their  vail  of  gold, 
As  out  of  the  flushing  western  skies 

Her  shining  chariot  rolled. 
Long  trains  of  lesser  stars 

Followed  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Attendant  in  their  rilver  cars 

Through  the  blue  fields  above. 

The  trees  around  the  tomb 

The  vine  ambrosial  drapes, 
While  roses  lean  their  ch^hs  of  bloom 

Against  the  glowing  grapes. 
Like  one  who  Just  has  quaffed 

Nectar  from  Hebe's  hands. 
My  soul  with  a  soft  pleasure  laughed, 

Loving  these  Grecian  lands. 

Upon  the  beauty  round 

Slow  did  the  twilight' dose, 
When  suddenly  a  warbling  sound 

From  the  grape-arbors  ro8& 
Low,  wild  and  soft — ^unique 

In  its  own  liquid  note — 
Above  the  old  tomb  of  the  Greek 

It  swelled  from  some  sweet  throat 
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Before  the  prelude  died 

Upon  the  enchanted  breeze, 
A  trilling  multitude  replied 

From  the  bird-laden  trees. 
It  seemed  the  roses  sung. 

Or,  from  each  fragrant  breast. 
Some,  unknown  heavenly  bird  had 
sprung 

Melodious  from  his  nest 

Faint,  as  if  frdl  of  grief; 

Came  the  first  dulcet  strain ; 
I,  in  the  shadows,  felt  each  leaf 

Quiver  with  sudden  pain. 
More  swift,  more  sweet,  more  strong 

Grew  the  harmonious  tide. 
Until  a  stream  of  gushing  song 

Flooded  the  darkness  wide. 

The  stars  out  of  the  blue— 

The  fragrance  from  the  air, 
Were  shut,  as  this  sweet  music  flew 

Exultant  everywhere. 
In  emulous  beauty  loud 

The  golden  stream  did  flow — 
The  young  birds  in  a  timid  crowd 

Trilled  sweetly,  fine  and  low. 

I  wondered,  as  I  heard. 

Why  to  this  place  was  given 
Such  harmonies  as  elsewhere  stirred 

Only  the  groves  of  heaven  ; 
When  o'er  my  memory  stole 

That  legend  of  the  land — 
How  sweetest  dirge  and  saddest  dole 

Were  sung  by  this  small  band — 

This  little  feathery  tribe 

Of  birds  so  small  and  brown. 
Who,  more  than  poet,  book  or  scribe. 

Keep  up  their  lord's  renown  ; 
For  in  each  tunefhl  heart. 

Thai  so  with  song  abounds. 
Some  remnant  of  his  pensive  art 

Still  lingers  and  resounds. 

My  heart  for  rapture*  foils 

In  this  delightfhl  gloom, 
For  these  are  Orpheus'  Nighthigales 

That  sing  around  his  tomb  1 
All  night  each  sleepless  bird 

His  master's  requiem  nngs — 
So  sweetly  that  the  life  is  stfrred 

In  Nature's  soulless  things. 
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ALL  ABOUT  MERMAIDS. 

I  do  remember,  too, 
She  told  me  of  a  mermaid  once,  that  lay 
Along  the  scooped  side  of  a  hollow  wave. 
Singing  Bnch  dulcet  mnale,  that  the  ear, 
like  a  wooed  damael,  trembled  with  delight 
,  Sib  a.  Hunt. 

FiRMAIDS  are  too  well  known 
through  legend  to  need  a  particular 
description.  They  reside,  according  to 
legend  and  romance  in  submarine  grot- 
toes and  caverns  of  un&tliomable  depth, 
but  known  to  possess  a  weird  and  won- 
drous splendor,  and  to  be  tastefully  adorn- 
ed with 

"  Eyery  thing  beanteons  that  grows  in  the  deep." 

At  rare  and  uncertain  intervals,  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  these  remarkable  inhab- 
itants of  the  ocean  to  ascend  to  the  sur- 
face, startling  and  surprising  the  few 
spectators  of  the  human  kind  who  may 
chance  to  view  the  strange  spectacle  of 
their  appearance,  seated  upon  the  waves. 
More  than  one  has  seldom  been  visible 
at  a  time. 

The  veritable  mermaid,  according  to 
"  received  authorities,"  resembles,  in  form, 
a  lovely  woman  upward  from  the  waist, 
and  a  fish  below ;  she  delights  in  comb- 
ing her  locks,  which  are  long  and  golden, 
appearing  always  with  her  comb,  which 
she  is  thus  using,  In  one  hand,  and  a 
mirror,  into  which  she  is  gazing  at  her- 
self, in  the  other.  She  uniformly  pos- 
sesses, not  only  the  most  enchanting 
beauty,  but  likewise  the  most  delightfully- 
melodious  voice  in  song;  and  through 
both  these  dangerous  fiiacinations,  it  is 
her  wont  to  entice  unwary  creatures  of 
terra  firma  into  the  waters  whence  she 
has  eiAerged,  wherein  they  haplessly  be- 
come engulfed  and  perish. 

The  legendary  existence  of  mermaids 
may  be  traced  to  very  remote  ages.  The 
fiction  is  probably  derived  firom  the  tritons 
or  nereids  of  mythological  antiquity,  or, 
more  probably  still,  from  that  of  the 
sirens  which  charmed  the  celebrated 
traveler  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  as 
related  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Mermen  and  mermaids — men  of  the 
sea  and  women  of  the  sea  —  fabulous 
bebigs,  whose  dwelling  is  the  briny  oeep, 


and  having  the  head  and  body  of  a  man 
or  woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  have, 
indeed,  been  as  stoutly  believed  in  as  the 
great  sea-serpent,  and  on  very  much  th0 
same  kind  of  authority.  Certain  it  is, 
their  historical  authenticity  is  not  without 
ample  record. 

Pliny,  ^lian  and  Pausanias  give  par- 
ticular accounts  of  their  having  been  fre- 
quently seen  by  sailors  and  others,  espe- 
cially in  the  seas  around  the  island  of 
Taprobane,  and  on  the  neighboring 
coast.  Scaliger,  in  his  commentary  on 
Aristotle,  De  AnimaUbus^  maintains  their 
existence.  According  to  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro,  Theodore  Gaza  once  saw  a 
mermaid  cast  ashore  on  tlie  Morea,  after 
a  heavy  storm.  It  had,  as  the  account 
runs,  a  human  and  charming  counten- 
ance, but  a  scaly  body  and  tail ;  it  was 
terrified,  and  burst  into  tears  on  finding 
itself  surromided  by  spectators,  and,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  scrambled  back  to 
the  sea,  plunged  joyously  in,  and  disap- 
peared. In  Alexander's  own  time,  the 
appearance  of  a  merman  in  Epirus  was 
a  matter  of  public  record.  Rondel^ t,  in 
1554,  gave  a  description  of  a  singular 
merman  seen  off  the  coast  of  Poland,  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  which  was  clothed  by 
nature  with  the  garb  of  a  bishop !  But 
the  most  formidable  animal  of  this  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  information  was 
the  devil-merman  {monstrum  marinum 
dmmon\forme\  which  Is  said  to  have 
been  captured  on  the  shore  of  Illyiia. 
Aldrovandus  has  described  its  appear- 
ance as  being  exceedingly  hideous,  when 
it  was  seen  alive  by  him  at  Antwerp. 

It  is  related,  that  in  the  reign  of  Roger, 
King  of  Sicily,  a  young  man  who  was 
bathing  on  shore  in  that  island,  met  a 
mermaid  of  great  beauty,  who  remained 
for  a  time  with  him,  without  vouchsafing 
to  address  him,  and  finally  returned  to 
the  sea. 

Thus,  accounts  of  mermen  or  mer- 
maids are  scattered  abundantly  in  books 
of  bygone  times.  Frequently,  these  ap- 
pear in  a  good  deal  of  detail ;  at  other 
times  they  are  given  in  only  a  few  vague 
words. 

Nor  are  there  wanting,  either,  notices 
of  mermaids  in  the  chronicles  of  later 
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periods.  Captain  Whitbotirne  minutely 
deicril)e8  one,  beheld  hj  him  in  1610,  in 
the  harbor  of  St  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Ln  Merollo*8  Vayoffe  to  Oongo^  written  in 
1683,  mermaids  are  described  as  very 
plentifhi  all  along  the  river  Zaire.  A 
writer  in  Nate9  and  Qu^rifli,  published  in 
1858,  speaks  of  his  haying  lighted  upon 
an  old  Scotch  almanac,  called  the  Ab* 
erdeen  Almanac,  or.  New  Prognoetica- 
tions  for  the  year  1688,''  in  which  the 
following  curious  passage  occurs :  "  To 
conclude  for  this  year  1688.  Near  the 
place  where  the  famous  Dee  payeth  his 
tribute  to  the  German  Ocean,  if  curious 
observers  of  wopderfbl  things  in  nature 
will  be  pleased  thither  to  resort  the  Ist, 
18th  and  99th  of  May,  and  in  divers 
other  times  in  the  ensuing  summer,  as 
also  in  the  harveat-time  to  the  7th  and 
14th  of  October,  they  will  undoubtedly 
see  a  pretty  company  of  mar-maidSf  crea- 
tures of  admirable  beauty,  and  likewise 
hear  their  charming,  sweet,  n^elodious 
voices, 

*  In  well-tuned  measares,  and  harmonlovs  lajB, 
Bxtol  their  Maker  and  hie  bounty  pralee ; 
That  godly,  honeet  men,  tn  every  thing. 
In  quiet  peace  may  live,  God  save  the  king.* " 

Certainly  remai^able  characteristics 
of  these  prognosticated  mermuids  are 
their  predicted  British  loyalty  and  their 
piety. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Brand,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  pub- 
lished in  1701,  a  real  mermaid  was  seen 
in  another  part  of  Scotland,  at  about  the 
same  time.  He  reUtes  that  two  fisher- 
men drew  up,  with  a  hook,  a  mermaid, 
"  having  face,  arms,  breast  and  shoulders 
of  a  Woman,  and  long  hair  hanging 
down  the  neck;  but  the  nether  part, 
from  below  the  waist,  hidden  in  the 
water."  One  of  the  fishermen,  in  his 
surprise,  drew  a  knife  and  thrust  it  into 
her  heart,  whereupon  she  cried,  as  they 
Judged,  'AlasT  and  the  hook  giving 
way,  she  was  seen  no  more."  In  this 
case,  however,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
the  evidence  went  thus :  Brand  was  told 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  told 
by  a  bailie  to  whom  the  fishhig-boat  be- 
longed, who  was  told  by  the  fishers ;  apd 
thus  we  may  infer  as  we  please  con- 


cerning the  growth  of  the  story  as  it 
traveled. 

In  1775,  there  was  a  very  circumstan- 
tial account  given  of  a  mermaid  which 
was  captured  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  exhibited  in 
London.  The  Annual  JSmewr  of  that 
day  describes  it  thus :  "  It  has  the  fea- 
tures and  comple^on  of  an  European. 
Its  face  is  like  that  of  a  young  female; 
its  eyes  of  a  fine,  light  blue ;  its  nose 
small  and  handsome ;  its  mouth  small, 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  edges  of  them 
round,  like  those  of  a  cod-fish ;  Its  teeth 
small,  r^lar  and  white ;  its  chin  well- 
shaped  ;  its  neck  ftdl ;  its  ears  like  those 
of  the  eel,  but  placed  like  those  of  the 
h\iman  species,  and  behind  them  are 
gills  for  respiration,  which  appear  like 
curls.  But  its  chief  ornament  is  a  beau- 
tiful membrane  or  fin,  rising  from  the 
temples,  and  gradually  diminishing,  till 
it  ends  pyramidically,  forming  a  foretop 
like  that  of  a  lady's  head-dress.  It  has 
no  fin  on  the  back,  but  a  bone  like  that 
of  the  human  species.  Its  breasts  are 
fair  and  full,  but  without  nipples;  its 
arms  and  hands  are  well  proportioned, 
but  without  nails  on  the  fingers.  Its 
belly  is  round  and  swelling,  but  no  navel. 
From  the  waist  downward,  the  body  is 
in  all  respects  like  a  codfish.  It  has 
three  sets  of  fins,  one  above,  another 
below  the  waist,  which  enables  it  to  swim 
out  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  an 
enchanting  voice,  which  it  never  exerts 
except  before  a  storm."  In  this  account, 
there  la  no  great  intricacy  of  evidence, 
for  a  writer  in  the  OentiemanU  Magazine^ 
also  said  that  he  saw  this  particular 
mermaid,  which,  however,  he  described 
as  being  only  three  feet  long ;  but  a  sad 
blow  was  afterward  given  to  its  reputa- 
tion, by  the  statement  that  it  was  a  crafty 
piece  of  manu&cture,  formed  of  the  skin 
of  the  angle-shark. 

In  Mrs.  Moigan's  Tour  to  MUford  Ha- 
in  the  year  1796,  there  is  an  equally 
circumstantial  account  of  a  merman  ob- 
served by  one  Henry  Reynolds,  in  1782. 
Reynolds  was  a  fiirmer  of  Pen-y-hold,  ki 
the  parish  of  Oastlemanin.  One  morn- 
ing, Just  outside  the  cliff,  he  saw  what 
seemed  to  him  a  person  bathing,  with 
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the  upper  part  of  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  Going  a  little  nearer,  to  see  who. 
was  bathing  in  so  nnusual  a  place,  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  person  sitting  in 
a  tab.  Going  nearer  still,  he  found  it  to 
resemble  a  yoath  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  a  yery  white  skin.« 
The  continuation  of  the  body  below  the 
water  appeared  to  be  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, ending  with  a  tail,  which  seemed . 
capable  of  waving  to  and  fro.  The  nar- 
rative says :  **  The  form  of  its  body  and 
arms  was  entirely  human,  but  its  arms 
and  hands  seemed  rather  thick  and  short 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  The  form  of 
the  head  and  all  the  features  of  the  face 
were  human  also ;  but  the  nose  rose 
high  between  the  eyes,  was  pretty  long, 
and  seemed  to  terminate  very  sharp." 
Som6  peculiarities  about  the  neck  and 
back  are  then  noticed,  as  also  its  way  of 
washing  its  body.  "  It  looked  attentive- 
ly at  him  and  at  the  clifib,  and  seemed 
to  take  great  notice  of  the  birds  flying 
over  its  head.  Its  looks  were  wild  and 
fierce,  but  it  made  no  noise,  nor  did  it  grin, 
or  in  any  way  distort  its  fiwje.  When  he 
left  it,  it  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  him,  and  when  he  returned  with 
some  others  to  look  at  it,  it  was  gone." 
We  hear  nothing  ftirther  of  this  merman ; 
but  on  examining  the  evidence  of  the 
story,  we  find  it  to  be  roundabout  in  the 
following  manner :  A  paper  containing 
the  account  -was  lent  to  Mrs.  Morgan, 
and  the  paper  had  been  written  by  a 
a  young  lady,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Moore. 
Thus,  in  tracing  the  account  of  the  oc- 
currence back  to  Reynolds,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  there  existed  abundant  scope 
for  the  conversion  of  some  peculiar  kind 
of  fish  into  a  mermaid,  without  imputing 
dishonesty  to  any  on<3. 

Sometiiing  akin  to  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence, is  observable  in  the  tale  of  a 
mermaid,  seen  in  Caithness,  in  1809. 
The  account  attracted  much  attention  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  in- 
duced the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow to  investigate  the  matter.  It  then 
turned  out,  that  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, who  had  inserted  the  statement, 
had  had  it  related  to  him  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  shown  by  Sir  John 
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Sinclair  a  letter  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained; he  having  obtained  the  letter 
from  a  Mrs.  Innes,  to  whom  it  had  been 
written  by  a  Mrs.  Mackay,  who  had 
heard  the  story  from  the  persons  (two 
servant  ghrls  and  a  boy),  who  had  seen 
the  strange  animal  in  the  water. 

Forbes,  though,  in  his  Oriental  M&- 
moirSy  published  in  1818,  he  seems  un- 
able to  give«  from  his  personal  observa- 
tion, any  particular  account  of  these 
singular  combinations  of  the  human 
being  with  the  fish,  seems  yet,  from 
what  he  heard  during  his  stay  in  the 
East,  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  full 
belief  in  their  existence.  He  writes: 
"Near  the  coast,  we  saw  many  other 
sorts  of  Ash,  but  did  not  meet  with  any 
of  the  mermaids  so  often  mentioned  in 
these  seas,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Match- 
am,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
and  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
Company's  Marine,  at  Bombay.  I  have 
heard  him  declare,  that,  when  in  com- 
mand x)f  a  trading  vessel  at  Mozambique, 
Mombas,  and  Melinda,  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal sea-ports  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  he  frequentiy  saw  those  extre- 
ordinary  animals  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
long — the  head  and  ikce  resembling  the 
human,  except  about  the  nose  and 
mouth,  which  were  rather  more  like  a 
hog's  snout ;  the  skin,  fair  and  smooth ; 
the  head  covered  with  dark,  glossy  hair, 
of  considerable  length ;  the  neck,  breasts, 
and  body  of  the  female,  as  low  as  the 
hips,  appeared  like  a  well-formed  wo- 
man ;  from  thence  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tall,  they  were  perfbct  fish.  The 
shoulders  and  arms  were  in  good  pro- 
portion, but,  from  the  elbow,  tapered  to 
a  fin,  like  the  turtle  or  penguin.  These 
animals  were  daily  cut  up,  and  sold  by 
weight  in  the  fish  markets  of  Mombas ; 
nor  was  the  fleah  easily  distinguished 
from  the  fishy  pork,  which  those  who 
have  resided  at  Calient,  or  Angengo, 
are  well  acquainted  with."  The  reader 
must  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
credibility  of  this  statement 

In  the  year  188d,  one  of  those  trincu- 
los  who  administw  to  the  appetite  for 
novelty,  which  was  marked  by  the  flret  of 
English  poets  as  a  trait  in  the  character 
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of  bis  oonntiTmeD,  endeavored  to  le^y 
oontiibatioiis  by  tbe  exbibition  of  a 
mermaid,  in  Piccadilly,  London.  It  was 
asserted  in  most  of  tbe  daily  papers  tbat 
tbis  was  a  monliey,  to  wbich  a  flsb's  tail 
bad  been  ingenionsly  added.  Abont  tbe 
proprietorsbip  of  tbis  mermaid,  tbe  Lord 
Gbancellor  was  called  upon  at  one  time 
to  adjudicate.  Tbere  was  a  dispoted 
owncrsbip ;  and,  in  giving  bis  opinion, 
bis  lordsbip  Jocosely  expressed  bis  satis- 
fiu^on,  tbat  be  was  not  called  upon  to 
detennine  wbetber  tbe  animal  were  man, 
woman,  or  mermaid,  but  only  to  decide 
to  wbom  it  rigbtftdly  |i)ek>nged  1 

Hone  mentions,  in  bis  *'Book  of 
Days,"  tbat  wben  be  visited  Bartbolomew 
Fair,  in  1895,  be  saw,  in  a  penny  sbow, 
tbe  mermaid  wbidi  bad  been  exbiUted 
a  year  before  in  Piccadilly,  at  tbe  cbarge 
of  balf  a  crown  eacb  person.  Tbis  im- 
posture, as  bss  been  said  before,  was  a 
bideoos  oombinatk>n  of  a  dried  monlcey's 
bead  and  body,  and  tbe  tail  of  a  fisb, 
belieYed  to  baye  been  mannikctored  on 
tbe  coast  of  Cbina,  and  ezbibited  as  tbe 
product  of  tbe  seas  tbere.  Tbere  was  « 
spirited  etching  of  it  made  by  Oruik- 
sbanlcs,  at  tbe  time  it  was  on  exhibition. 

Tbe  citizens  of  New  Tovk  and  PbiUir 
delpbia  must  remember  Bamum*s  mer- 
maid. Tbe  writer  of  tbis  aitide  saw  it 
e^diibited  in  tbe  latter  dty,  in  1851,  or 
tbereabouta.  It  was  a  thing  of  most 
hideous  ugliness,  yet  it  drew  crowds  to 
see  it — BoflBkdng  conclusively  to  sbow 
what  wretched  pretensions  may  gull  and 
attract  tbe  publia  It  Is  doe  to  the 
prince  of  impostors  upon  the  credulity 
of  human  nature  who  produced  it,  bow- 
ever,  to  say,  that,  outside  the  places 
where  tbe  cuiiosity  was  exhibited,  there 
was  exposed  a  picture  of  the  orthodox, 
legendary  memudd,  possessing  beautifiil 
features  and  hair,  having  her  comb  in 
one  band,  and  her  minor  In  the  other — 
the  two  latter  partictdars,  the  comb  and 
tbe  looking^lass,  as  we  all  know,  befaig 
a  dne  gua  nm  of  veracious  ^>ecimen8 
of  tbe  genus. 

As  we  have  seen,  then,  it  has  tuned 
out  with  all  the  stories  of  mermaids, 
when  investigated,  that  thero  has  been  a 
fish  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Probably, 
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the  strange  likeness  of  seals,  when  seen 
at  a  distance  in  the  water,  to  human 
beings,  may  have  served  to  perpetuate 
as  fact,  what  can  be  refened  originally 
to  mere  mythological  and  poetical  legend  ; 
for  the  early  maritbne  adventurers  who 
first  ihbled  the  mermaid,  may  very  well 
be  traced,  in  our  supposition,  as  the  pre- 
decessors from  wbom  our  more  modem 
sesrftiers  have  inherited  thebr  capacity 
for  spinning  sailors'  yams."  As  to  tbe 
accounts  we  have  of  actual  mennaids, 
there  is,  as  has  Just  been  asserted,  always 
a  living  fisb  connected  with  tliem,  wbidi 
an  ignorant  person  supposes  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  a  human  being;  or  a  fisb 
tbat  becomes  marvelous  in  tbe  progress 
of  its  description,  in  passing  firom  mouth 
to  mouth-;  or  a  dead  fish's  skin,  which 
has  been  manufactured  into  something 
tbat  may  accord  with  the  peculiar  no- 
tions of  those  imaginaiy  beings. 

Yet  it  is  a  fiict,  tbat  tbe  real  existence 
of  mermaids,  was,  until  recent  years,  if 
not  positively  credited,  at  least  not  se- 
riously disputed.  Bir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  the  fiiet  scientific  man  who  under- 
took to  show  that  such  an  incongruous 
anatomical  creation  would  not  be  a  pos- 
sible phenomenon.  Since  then,  this  en- 
lightened view  prevails  generally.  At 
tbis  day,  we  presume,  tbe  great  icbthy- 
ologlcal  inveatlgator,  Agassiz,  would 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  add.  his  as- 
sertion, tbat  the  anomalous  mermaid  or 
merman  would  be  a  physiological  im- 
practicability, nowhere  to  be  traced  in 
the  comprehensive  original  design  of 
the  vertebrate  **  animala 

Akin  to  tbe  belief  in  tbe  merman  is 
tbe  superstition,  common  among  tbe 
Danish  and  Norwegian  sailors,  of  tbe 
Neck-«de8cribed  as  a  handsome  boy, 
wearing  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  beneaUi 
which  escapes  a  rich  proftuion  of  golden 
hair,  luxuriant  and  dazzling;  he  is 
shaped  below  like  a  bone ;  bis  amu9e- 
ment  Is  sitting  on  the  waters,  and  play- 
ing the  most  exquisite  strains  of  musdc, 
upon  a  golden  harp.  Tbe  menrawi  of 
Irish  legend,  too,  are  doubtless  mer- 
maids. 

Double-tailed  Mermaids  must  some- 
•bow  have  been  Included  in  tbe  ancient 
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fables,  for  the  hermldiy  of  Fnaoe  aud 
Germany  often  exhibit  mermaids  with 
two  tails  among  the  deyioes;  and,  in 
the  Basle  edition  of  Ptolemy^s  Geogra- 
phy, dated  1540,  a  double-tailed  mennaid 
figures  on  one  of  the-platea 

Before  the  exhibition  of  pretended 
mermaids  dispelled  the  illusion,  there 
was  a  charming  spice  of  romance  about 
these  imaginary  creatures — transmitted, 
doubtless,  ftt>m  the  poetical  fancy  which 
originated  them.  The  English  poets 
frequently  make  them  subjects  of  allu- 
sion. In  particular,  Bhakq>e8re*8  char- 
acters, many  of  them,  talk  about  mer- 
maids. In  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Oberon  saya: 

I  iMtrd  *  mermaid  on  a  dolphlii*B  baek.** 

And,  in  the  "Comedy  of  Errors," 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  exclaims : 

"  Oh,  train  me  not,  aweet  meimaid,  with  the 
noteT' 

And  in  another  place : 

**  ru  itop  mine  ears  asainst  the  mennaid'a  song.*' 

In  "Hamlet,**  the  Queen,  speaking  qf 
Ophelia's  death,  says : 

Her  clothes  spread  wide,  and  mermald-like, 
Awhile  they  bare  her  np.*^ 

In  another  passage,  Shakspeare  makes 
his  character  say : 

"rn  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaids 
shaU.'* 

And,  in  **  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,**  Eno- 
barbus  says : 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  nenlda, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  V  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adomings ;  at  the  hehn 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers.** 

Sir  Walter  Soott  hat  hitioduced  into 
his  PiraUf  a  masquerade,  in  which  the 
mummers  asaumed  the  characters  of  the 
tiitons  and  mermaids  with  whom  an- 
cient tradition  and  popnlar  ^lief  had 
I)eopled  the  Northern  seas,  where  the 
scenes  of  that  romance  are  placed.  We 
quote  the  following  description  of  this 
festivity,  in  which  the  above  passage  of 
Shakspeare  is  alluded  to:  "The  tri- 
tons,  called,  by  Zetlanders  of  that  time, 
shoupelUns,  were  represented  by  young 
men  grotesquely  habited,  with  fiUae  hair 
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and  beard  made  of  flax,  and  chaplets 
composed  of  seaware  interwoven  with 
shells  and  other  marine  productions, 
with  which  also  were  decorated  their 
light-blue  or  greenish  mantles  of  wad- 
maal,  repeatedly  befbre  mentioned.  They 
had  flsh-spears,  and  other  emblems  of 
their  assumed  quality,  among  which, 
the  classical  taste  of  Claud  Halcro,  by 
whom  the  masque  was  arranged,  had 
not  foigotten  the  conch-shells,  which 
were  stoutly  and  hoarsely  wind^  fh>m 
time  to  time,  by  one  or  two  of  the 
aquatic  deities,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  all  who  stood  near  tliem.  The  nereids 
and  water-n]rmphs  who  attended  on  this 
occasion,,  displayed  as  usual,  a  little  more 
taste  and  ornament  than  was  to  be  seen 
among  thefar  male  attendants.  Fantastic 
garments  of  green  silk,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  superior  cost  and  fiishion  had 
been  contrived,  so  aa  to  imitate  their 
idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  shape 
and  features  of  the  fidr  wearers  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  bracelets  and  shells, 
which  adorned  the  btek,  arms  and  ankles 
of  the  pret^  mermaidena,  were,  in  some 
eases, intermixed  with  real  pearls;  and 
the  appearaaoe,  upon  the  whole,  was 
such  as  might  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  oouit  of  Amphitrite,  especially  when 
the  long  bright  locks,  blue  eyes,  fiur 
complexions  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
pretty  maidens  of  Thais,  were  taken  into 
considemtioii.  We  do  not,  indeed,  pre- 
tend to  aw,  that  any  of  these  seeming 
mwrnaids  had  so  accuimtely  imitated  the 
real  syren,  as  oomm«talaton  have  snp- 
poaed  those  attendant  on  Cleopatra  did, 
who,  adopting  the  ilah's  (rain  of  thcdr 
original,  were,  nevertheless  able  to  make 
their  *  bends'  or  *  ends,'  (said  commen- 
tators can  not  tell  which)^  *  adomhigs.' 
Lideed,  had  thqr  not  left  their  extremi- 
ties in  the  natural  state,  it  would  have 
been  impossiUe  fer  the  Zetland  syrens 
to  have  executed  the  wry  pretty  dance, 
with  which  they  rawatded  the  company 
for  the  ready  admission  which  had  been 
granted  to  them.  The  moae  of  Claud 
Halcro,  always  active  on  such  occasions, 
had  suf^lied  them  with  an  appropriate 
song.** 
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A  TALB  OF  nn>IAK  LAXIL 

TNTENDING  to  spend  a  day  or  ttvo 
J.  in  fishing  at  Indian  Lake,  in  John 
Brown's  Tract,  I  engaged  a  gaide  at  a 
little  settlement  about  a  day's  Joomey 
from  Uie  lake. 

The  gaide  was  a  thin,  languid  crea- 
tnre,  with  a  subdued  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Wliat  struck  me  most  in  his 
appearance  was  his  extreme  pallor.  Re- 
marldng  upon  it,  he  told  me  he  had 
BufiRered  much  from  ague.  He  had  been 
known  to  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
where  I  found  him  but  a  short  while, 
having  but  lately  removed  from  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Upper  Adriondack  Works. 

Still  he  had  given  sufficient  evidence 
to  the  landlord  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
locality  I  was  desirous  of  visiting. 

We  started  the  next  morning,  bright 
an^ early,  with  our  knapsacks  containing 
a  stock  of  provisions  (consisting  princi- 
pally of  trout  and  venison),  and  with 
our  rifles  on  our  shoulders,  through  the 
woods,  toward  the  lake  by  a  path  of 
biased  trees.  The  distance  was  ten 
miles,  the  way  was  toilsome,  and  I  was 
delighted  when  we  emerged  in  the  sun- 
set light  upon  the  lake. 

It  was  a  wild,  lonely  scene,  as  one 
<^uld  imagine.  There  lay  the  lake,  a 
gleaming  gem,  in  its  setting  of  hilly 
forests,  which  advanced  to  the  very  edge, 
ranks  of  trees  in  many  instances  inclin- 
ing over  the  water,  as  if  pushed  by  the 
crowd  of  their  fbllows  in  the  rear. 

The  only  sign  of  liib  was  a  solitaiy 
loon  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  startling  the  echoes  with  his  ringing, 
stammering  cry,  which  only  served  to 
make  the  solitude  more  lonely. 

The  guide,  whose  name  was  Sharpe, 
after  building  me  a  fire  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  made  with  celerity  and  skill  a  little 
shanty  of  spruce  bark,  in  which  to  pass 
the  night  My  slumbers  on  the  elastic 
hemlock  boughs  were  deep  and  refresh- 
ing, and  it  was  not  till  the  risen  sun  had 
transmuted  the  dark  scene  I  had  bidden 
adieu  to,  into  gold,  that  I  awoke.  Bharpe 
was  absent ;  but  in  about  an  hour  he  re- 
turned, having  dnce  daylight  been  engag*' 
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ed,  as  he  informed  me,  in  searching  unsuc- 
cessflilly  for  the  dug-out  which  belonged 
to  the  lake.  He  had;  however,  discovered 
a  raft,  probably  left  by  some  fishing 
party,  moored  at  the  margin  of  a  little . 
cove  nigh  by,  with  a  sweep  or  long  oar 
in  the  thicket  beside  it  A  rain,  almost 
immediately  after  he  returned,  came  up, 
and  confined  us  prisoners  to  the  shanty 
till  late  In  the  afternoon.  We  passed  the 
time,  I  in  listening,  and  he  in  relating 
his  hunting  stories  and  Adventures  with 
the  panthers  and  wolves  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Although  I  was  pleased  with  him, 
yet  I  did  not  altogether  like  the  fre- 
quenqy  of  his  draughts  ftom  my  bottle 
of  spirits.  He  drank  with  an  avidity 
which  betrayed  a  strong  proclivity  to- 
ward that  kind  of  excitement  His  face 
became  flushed,  and  his  eyes  wandering. 
Still  he  was  not,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
intoxicated.  About  sundown  the  rain 
ceased,  and  we  launched  our  raft  upon 
the  lake.  We  made  our  way  toward 
the  middle,  Sharpe  propelling  the  raft 
by  means  of  the  sweep,  while  I  cast  out 
my  line  for  trolling.  While  I  was  en- 
gaged in  my  sport,  I  happened  to  glance 
toward  my  guide.  I  had,  as  I  supposed, 
hidden  the  whiskey  in  a  nook  of  the 
shanty,  but,  to  nfy  surprise,  I  caught 
Sharpe  raising  the  bottle  to  his  lips.  I 
rose  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  from 
him,  he  having,  as  I  thought,  imbibed 
already  too  much  of  the  fiery  liquid ;  but 
before  I  could  execute  my  intention,  he 
had  drained  its  contents.  For  a  minute  or 
twd,  he  worked  at  the  sweep,  when 
suddenly,  with  a  yell,  and  with  eye-balls 
bursting  from  their  sockets,  he  reared^ 
it  over  his  head  and  sprung  at  me,  as  if 
to  cleave  my  skulL  I  had  brought  with 
me  my  rifle,  to  shoot  a  chance  duck,  and 
seeing  one  Just  rising  fix>m  the  water, 
had  Just  at  that  moment  abandoned  my 
line  and  seized  my  weapon.  I. had 
barely  time  to  Intercept  the  blow  with 
it,  when,  dashing  down  the  sweep,  he 
bounded  at  me  with  his  drawn  wood- 
knife.  The  next  Instant^  however,  he 
turned,  thrust  his  knife  at  the  empty  air, 
then  making  a  desperate  clutch,  he 
struggled  for  a  moment,  and,  bending, 
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drove  his  knife  so  violently  into  the  raft 
as  to  break  the  blade  close  to  the  handle. 
Then,  with  another  wild  yell,  he  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  raft,  and  leaped  into 
the  water.  He  swam  with  great  skill, 
pointing  for  the  opposite  shore,  occa- 
sionally rearing  himself  breast  high  and 
striking  out  with  his  arms,  as  if  battling 
with  some  adversary.  I  watched  until 
I  saw  him  reach  the  bank,  and  with  one 
more  yell  bound  into  the  woods. 

Here  was  a  pleasant  predicament  for 
me ;  in  the  midst  of  a  pathless  wilder- 
ness, with  a  mad  guide  for  my  only 
neighbor.  I  anticipated  that,with  the  cun- 
ning of  insanity,  he  might,  as  his  wander- 
ing fancies  dictated,  seek  me  out,  and,  per- 
haps, taking  me  unawares,  murder  me. 
True,  he  had  broken  his  knife,  and  the 
sweep  was  in  my  possession;  but  his 
hatchet  still  furnished  him  with  a  weapon 
deadly  enough  to  stealthily  dispatch  me. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so,  dropping 
the  useless  knife  into  the  water,  and  deter- 
mining to  seek  the  shanty,  and,  barricad- 
ing it  as  strongly  as  possible,  keep  watchful 
vigil  during  the  night,  which,  from  the 
rain  that  had  already  commenced,  pro- 
mised to  be  a  stormy  one,  I  propelled 
the  raft  toward  the  shore.  Reaching  it, 
I  took  with  me  the  sweep,  gained  the 
shanty,  and  placed  a  couple  of  light  logs, 
one  on  the  other,  at  the  entrance.  On 
examination  of  my  rifle,  however,  I  dis- 
covered to  my  dismay  that  the  lock  had 
been  so  injured  by  the  collision  with  the 
sweep  as  to  render  the  weapon,  so  fax 
as  firing  was  concerned,  wortliless.  Still, 
trusting  to  chance  for  defense,  should  it 
become  necessary,  I  sat  down  on  the 
hemlock  boughs  with  eye  and  ear  both 
open.  The  night  closed  in  dark  and 
tempestuous.  The  rain  fell  heavily ;  the 
blast  surged  through  the  trees  like  a 
heaving  ocean,  and,  amid  the  voices  of 
the  storm,  I  could  hear  the  deep  sound 
of  the  rollers  upon  the  shore. 

The  hours  dragged  slowly  along. 
Once  I  started,  as  a  wild  shout  struggled 
up  through  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  blast 
and  the  splash  of  the  swells,  thinking  it 
the  voice  of  my  approacliing  foe ;  but 
the  next  sound  showed  me  it  was  the 
cry  of  the  loon  upon  the  lake. 


The  next  morning  I  went  down  to 
the  lake  in  the  hope  I  might  see  some 
wandering  hunter  searching  the  coves 
for  the  trout  which,  swarmed  in  their 
secluded  depths,  and  the  &me  of  which 
extended  throughout  the  region.  The 
lake  lay  before  me,  rippling  in  the  light 
morning  breeze,  with  the  green  pictures 
of  bank  and  headland  undulating  upon 
it^  Had  my  mind  been  entirely  at  rest, 
I  would  have  eigoyed  to  the  uttermost 
the  pleasant  solitude  and  silence  every- 
where prevalent  The  loon  glided  past 
in  his  splendid  hues,  riding  high  in  the 
water,  pointing  his  sable  beak  in  all  di- 
rections, as  if  to  discover  the  presence 
of  some  lurking  foe  in  his  lonely  haunt, 
and  occasionally  uttering  his  wild 
screams,  as  if  in  warning  of  some  com- 
ing danger.  The  wood-duck  whizzed 
from  the  impending  tree,  and,  dropping 
upon  the  water,  urged  his  swift  way  by 
his  rich  golden  feet,  to  seme  feeding-spot 
in  the  water-grass.  ■  The  copperhead 
duck,  too,  the  most  frequently  found  in 
our  northern  lakes,  showed  his  emerald 
plumi^e  and  orange  legs  upon  and 
through  the  crystal  water,  with  here  and 
there  a  black-duck  guiding  his  fleet  from 
point  to  point  Suddenly  I  saw,  push- 
ing around  a  headland,  our  raft  of  the 
day  before.  A  pile  of  brush  lay  care- 
lessly upon  it,  as  if  some  loosened  brush 
had  fallen  there  accidentally.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  to  arrest  my 
attention  in  this  floating  of  the  raft  in 
the  many  currents  of  the  lake.  It  had 
been  left  not  very  securely  fastened  to 
the  shore  by  wild  grape-vine,  and  the 
heaving  of  the  rollers  in  the  storm  of 
the  preceding  night  might  well  have 
torn  it  from  its  moormgs,  and  sent  it  into 
the  lake.  It  was  a  tangled  spot,  too, 
where  I  had  moored  it,  and  the  wind 
might  have  detached  one  of  the  scarce- 
rooted  cedar  bushes  to  fall  upon  the 
platform.  Altogether,  the  sight  scarcely 
caught  my  notice.  On  slowly  came  the 
raft  toward  me,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  the  prospect,  which  I  now 
thought  of  for  the  first  time,  of  not  only 
converting  it  into  a  means  of  an  occa- 
sional float  updn  the  water,  l)ut  as  a 
possible  medium  of  security  from  the 
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attiicks  of  the  madman,  in  placing  my- 
self at  any  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  The  raft  now  touched  the  bank, 
and  I  was  hunying  to  seize  it,  when  the 
brush  was  dashed  aside — a  wild  eye  met 
mine :  it  was  Joe's.  He  sprung  with  a 
yell,  brandishing  a  hatchet,  and  I  should 
have  fiillen  to  his  fury,  had  he  not 
stumbled  against  a  root,  and  pitched 
headlong  to  my  feet  Before  I  could 
recover  myself  from  the  suddenness  of 
my  surprise,  he,  fnding  me  prepared 
with  my  wood-knife,  which  I  flashed 
from  my  belt,  bounded  to  his  feet  and 
vanished  up  the  bank  into  the  forest 

This  occurrence  troubled  me  sorely. 
It  showed  the  cunning  tricks  to  which 
insanity  can  resort  to  effect  Its  object, 
and  admonished  me  I  coold  not  be  too 
careful  in  noting  eyery  thing  the  least 
suspicious.  To  what  stratagem  would 
he  next  resort  1  I  bitterly  regretted  the 
loes  of  my  rifle,  and  that  the  hatchet  had 
remained  in  his  possession.  I  almost 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  I  could  not, 
probably,  bar  myself  from  all  the  arti- 
fices to  which  bis  Insane  brain  might 
have  recourse.  My  only  safety  lay  in 
noticing  every  thing  the  least  peculiar, 
with  any  means  of  defense  I  chanced  on 
ready.  Often  did  I  sweep  my  eye 
around  to  see  if  succor  was  approaching, 
but  in  yarn.  The  forests  slept  in  the 
deepest  repose,  the  lake  stretched  before 
me  in  its  glittering  tints,  unbroken  by 
any  boat  I  begun  my  return  to  the 
shanty,  determined  to  pass  all  the  time 
I  could  in  its  comparative  security^  It 
was  well  supplied  with  the  parched  com, 
dried  venison  and  smoked  trout  we  had 
brought  with  us.  A  rill  sparkled  near, 
and  I  rested  easy  on  the  score  of  both 
provisions  and  water.  While  I  was 
musing  upon  my  rituation,  I  passed 
under  a  dense  white  pine.  Suddenly 
the  branches  shook,  a  form  leaped  from 
it,  like  a  panther,  evidently  to  throw 
itself  upon  me  and  bear  me  to  the  earth. 
It  Just  grazed  me  as  it  leaped,  and 
again  tumbled  at  my  feet.  It  was  Joe. 
He  struck  at  me  with  his  hatchet,  as  the 
rattlesnake  launches  its  fang,  but  provi- 
dentially missed  me.  Again  he  sprung 
up,  and  again  vanished  in  a  neighboring 
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thicket  The  peril  was  so  close  and 
threatening  I  shuddered,  and,  rushing  to 
the  shanty,  I  secured  the  door  with  two 
logs,  and  threw  mysel(  on  the  couch  of 
spruce  fringes  that  had  been  provided 
for  my  slumber.  What  should  I  do  I  to 
what  plan  could  I  resort  to  extricate 
myself  from  a  danger  so  pressing.  I 
knew  not ;  I  seemed  perfectly  helpless. 
I  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  death 
many  times.  I  had  tossed  on  the  swells 
of  the  Upper  Saranac  in  my  frail  boat, 
when  I  thought  every  moment  would 
prove  my  last  I  had  wandered  in  the 
forest,  with  the  thunder-storm  raging 
overhead,  fierce  lightnings  cleaving  the 
trees,  and  the  wild  wind  prostrating 
them  in  all  directions,  and  felt  that  my 
hour  had  come.  I  passed  one  dreadful 
night  on  the  bare  peak  of  Tahauris,  un- 
sheltered, with  the  wind  a  little  less 
than  a  hurricane,  whirling  the  mad 
snow  all  about  me,  chilling  my  blood, 
and  threatening  every  instant  to  sweep 
me  down  into  the  horrible  chasms  be- 
low. I  have  fled  on  the  ice  of  the 
Lower  Saranac,  with  the.  famished 
wolves  in  chase,  until  the  light  of  ai 
chance  hunter's  camp-flre  flashed  into^ 
their  eyes  and  daunted  their  closer  ap^- 
proach.  I  had  been  whirled  almost  into< 
the  foam  of  Perdfield  Falls,  by  the 
casual  overtumhig  of  my  boat  on  the 
protrudmg  foot  of  the  wing-dam  at  the 
head,  and  only  escaped  by  clinging  to 
a  friendly  hand  that  an  impending  pine 
extended  me.  But  to  perish  by  the 
blow  of  a  madman,  here  in  these  lonely 
woods,  where  my  body  might  never  be 
discovered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  panther  and  raven,  was 
a  &te  at  which  I  might  well  tremble. 
At  last  my  thoughts  became  so  insup- 
portable Uiat  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
shanty  and  sallied  out  No  succor  near. 
A  white  pine  was  murmuring,  as  if 
sounding  my  diige,  and  I  caught  sight 
of  the  black  raven  of  the  woods  floating 
overhead,  as  if  anticipating  his  feast  I 
thought  I  saw  his  keen,  black  eye  fast- 
ened upon  me ;  I  distinctly  heard  his 
wild,  dismal  croak,  as  if  bidding  me  to 
prepare  for  my  certain  doom.  Whither 
shouldl  flee  1  While  I  was  shooting  rapid 
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glances  around  the  forest  landscape,  on 
which  the  sun  was  pleasantly  gleaming, 
I  saw  a  bear  spring  from  a  vista  of  the 
woods.  It  came  padng  slowly  along 
the  direction  evidently  toward  me. 
There  was  nothing  to  catch  very  parti- 
cularly my  attention.  Bears  fluently 
approach  the  human  form,  for  of  all 
wild  animals  it  is  the  most  stolid  and 
the  least  suspicious.  Its  curiosity  often 
leads  it  close  to  the  presence  of  man,  if 
no  movement  on  his  part  daunts  it  away. 
On  he  came,  in  his  awkward,  waddling 
gait,  and  had  now  approached  so  near 
that  at  last  my  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened. It  did  not  appear  all  right  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it  Was 
it  BO  wild  with  hunger  that  it  would 
venture  to  attack  me  f  Had  it  become 
so  enraged  by  the  chance  loss  of  its 
young  that  it  had  conquered  the  natural 
fear  all  wild  animals  have  of  battling 
with  human  foes?  It  had  now  ap- 
proached so  close  that  I  caught  the 
gleam  of  its  wild  eye-balls.  I  turned  to 
reenter  my  shanty.  As  I  did  so,  the 
bear  stood  erect,  the  shaggy  coat  of  the 
simulated  animal  was  cast  aside,  and 
Joe,  with  his  hatchet,  stood  before  me. 
Again  he  bounded  full  at  my  breast  with 
upliiled  hatchet;  but  before  the  blow 
could  fall,  I  had  rushed  within  the 
shanty  and  secured  the  door.  I  heard 
the  yell  of  baffled  rage  the  insane  wretch 
sent  up,  and  the  shanty  shook  as  he  hurled 
his  mad  strength  against  the  door.  But 
it  resisted  his  utmost  efforts,  and  he  at 
last  disappeared  with  a  shrfek  that  froze 
my  veins.  He  had  doubtless  slain  the 
animal,  coming  upon  him  wliile  in  a 
trap  some  hunter  had  placed.  These 
traps  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
woods,  and  this  was  the  hypothesis  I 
had  formed  to  account  for  his  possession 
of  the  skin.  I,  on  my  way  back  to  the 
settlements,  actually  passed  the  trap 
chained  to  a  tree,  and  saw  the  stains  of 
blood  around  it,  where  the  madman  had 
•doubtless  dispatched  the  animal.  Sun- 
set shone  through  the  forests  and  upon 
the  lake,  but  I  was  not  tempted  from 
my  retreat  Night  came,  and  I  knew 
the  stars  were  sparkling  in  the  soft 
heavens,  but  I  ventured  not  forth.  On 
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rolled  tlie  hours,  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  heard  the  owl  hoot  and  the  loon  cry 
throughout  that  dreary  night  At  length 
the  dark,  narrow  opening  in  the  roof 
begun  to  turn  dusky,  and  then  gray,  in 
the  dawn.  The  gray  brightened  into  a 
clear  light,  and  through  it  I  saw  the  tip 
of  a  tamarack  by  the  lake,  flushed,  like 
the  heart  of  a  rose. 

Suddenly,  a  wild  visage  rose  in  the 
clear  space,  and  I  saw  a  pair  of  red  eye- 
balls gleam  with  insane  delight  as  they 
met  my  gaze.  In  a  moment  the  roof 
was  hurled  down,  and  Sharpe  stood  be- 
fore me  with  uplifted  hatchet  as  before. 
Deeming  my  case  desperate,  but  calcu- 
lating on  his  ignorance  of  my  rifle  being 
useless,  I  aimed  the  weapon  full  at  his 
heart,  Just  as  he  was  about  to  spring 
upon  me.  The  ruse  succeeded ;  he  van- 
ished through  the  opening  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  appeared.  A  few  minutes  only 
elapsed,  however,  when  I  heard  him 
climb  again  above,  and  saw  him  plung- 
ing, feet  foremost,  through  the  opening. 
He  fell  in  a  heap  at  my  side,  the  hatchet 
dropping  ttom  his  clutch,  and  remained 
motionless.  Guessing  the  truth,  that  he 
had  sprained  his  ancle  with  his  plunge. 
I  rapidly  as  possible  bound  his  hands 
and  feet  with  the  stout  cord  with  which 
I  had  secured  my  knapsack  to  my  shoul- 
ders, on  my  tramp  hither. 

In  a  little  while  he  stirred.  He  started 
convulsively,  as  if  to  spring  again  at  me, 
his  fierce  eyes  fairly  blazing,  while  he 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invectives. 

"  Aha  I"  he  would  scream.  "  I  know 
you ;  you're  a  devil — a  red-hot,  blazing 
devil,  with  red  snakes  in  your  hair  I  Do 
you  think  Tm  gohig,"  rolling  his  mad 
eyes  at  me,  with  the  white  of  the  sockets 
gleaming  broadly  out, "  to  let  you  breathe 
out  flames  to  scorch  my  life  out !  Pll 
— I'll,"  writhing  and  struggling  to  free 
himself  fh>m  the  cord,  till  I  thought  it 
would  cut  to  the  bone,  and  yelling,  "  Til 
claw  your  heart  out  of  your  body  I  Ha  1 
ha  I  haf  T\\  give  you  the  real  bear's 
hug,  and/*  gnashing  and  grinding  his 
teeth  till  foam  flew  from  his  purple  lips, 
"  ni  tear  you  Jest  as  a  panther  tears  a 
deert  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  red  devil,  aha, 
won't  I  r* 
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I  Bat  and  listened  to  his  Tarings,  re- 
YOlylng  in  mj  mind  what  course  I  should 
take  in  my  dilemma.  I  had  about  de- 
cided to  push  for  the  settlement  and  re- 
turn with  assistance,  whereby  the  poor 
mad  wretch  oonld  be  brought  back  to 
his  home,  when  Toioes  sounded  wiUiout, 
and  the  next  moment  four  men  in  red 
hnnting-sliirts  rushed  into  the  broken 
shanty. 

"  Why  1  what's  all  this  noise  about  T 
exclaimed  one.  "  If  there  isn't  Wild 
Joe,  and  in  his  tantrums  ag'in.  You've 
had  a  lucky  escape  of  it.  Mister,". turn- 
ing to  me.  The  yery  moment  he  gets 
drunk,  he's  as  crazy  as  a  loon,  and  ugly 
as  satan  himself.  How  did  you  happen 
to  get  into  such  a  fix  with  him  ?" 

I  related  briefly  as  possiUe  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  The  landlord  didn't  know  him.  We 
all  do  here,  though.  We  live  at  the 
Upper  Works.  There  isn't  a  more  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  world  than  Wild  Joe 
Sbarpe,  when  he's  been  drinking.  But 
I'm  glad  we're  here,  so  we  can  take  care 
of  both  of  ye!" 

They  then  told  me  they  were  also  on 
a  visit  to  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing,  haying  camped  the  day  before 
some  little  distance  from  the  opposite 
shore;  but  that  they  would  the  next 
morning  leave  for  the  settlement  whence 
I  had  come.  By  that  time  the  mad  fit 
would  probably  leave  Sharpe,  or  if  not, 
they  would  bear  him  back  between  them. 
The  day  passed  away,  two  of  them  engag- 
ing in  fishing  by  means  of  the  raft ;  one 
in  hunting,  securing  a  fine  deer,  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  party  and  myself  watch- 
ing Joe.  Having  exhausted  himself  with 
raving,  Sharpe  had  fallen  into  a  heavy 
slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  perfectly  restored  in  mind, 
though  prostrated  in  strength.  So  weak 
was  he,  we  concluded  to  delay  our  re- 
turn till  the  next  morning.  Whether 
he  remembered  his  ebullition,  I  know  not ; 
at  all  events  he  said  nothing  about  it, 
neither  did  he  give  any  sign  by  his  be- 
havior of  its  recollection.  We  reached 
the  settlement  at  sun-down  the  day  we 
started,  he  walking  all  the  way.  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  kind-hearted  hunters,  who 


had  helped  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  with 
many  heartfelt  thanks.  Sharpe  is  since 
dead,  having,  as  I  heard,  stabbed  him- 
self to  the  heart  with  his  wood-knife,  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  after  a  debauch 
at  the  little  settlement  where  I  found  him. 


CROQUET. 

HOW  TO  FLAT  IT,  ITS  LAWS,  BTO. 

DO  you  play  croquet  ?  No  !  Then 
we  pity  you,  for  you  are  losing  an 
exquisite  enjoyment,  daily — you  and 
your  household.  It  is  so  easy  to  play 
it  in  pleasant  weather,  and  is  tuck  an 
admirable  excitant  of  good  spirits,  good 
health,  and  muscular  strength,  that  no 
person  who  can  wield  a  mallet  and  strike 
a  ball  should  be  unfhmiliar  with  the 
game.  And,  Judging  from  the  number 
of  hand-books  of  the  game,  already 
issued,  and  sale  of  croquet  fix- 
tures," we  should  infer  that  fitmily  cir- 
cles and  young  people  generally,  were 
becoming  adepts  in  the  sport  To  as- 
sist in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
admirable  pastime,  we  here  give  such  an 
exposition  of  its  pmctice  and  laws  as 
will  enable  all  readers  to  understand  the 
game,  and,  with  brief  experience,  to  be- 
come excellent  players.  If  more  is  re- 
quisite to  a  Aill  fldd  knowledge  of  the 
sport,  any  good  hand-book*  will  supply 
the  requisite  additional  suggestions  and 
directions. 

In  the  opinio'n  of  the  most  experienced 
players,  the  best  number  to  engage,  at 
one  time,  in  the*  game,  is /<wr  persons — 
two  males  and  two  females  (two  couples), 
and  the  matches  not  more  than  six  to 
constitute  the  full  game.  The  game  of 
eight  unquestionably  takes  too  long  to 
play.  Even  a  game  of  six,  with  good 
players,  occupies  the  best  part  of  an 
afternoon.  Where  there  is*  only  one 
ground,  and  more  than  four  desire  to 
play,  we  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
divide  the  candidates  into  two  sets,  one 
set  commencing  at  the  starting  and  win- 
ning stick,  the  other  at  the  turning 


*  One  of  the  Teiy  best,  as  well  as  the  cheape 
is  Bbaplb^b  Dims  Book  of  CBoquxT,  sold 
all  newa-dealera. 
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stick,  80  that  what  is  the  starting-stick 
to  one  party,  is  the  turning-stick 
to  the  other.  The  two  games  go  on 
^ultaneously ;  the  two  sets  of  players 
interfere  scarcely  at  all  with  each  other. 
Occasionally  a  ball,  belonging  to  the  other 
game,  lies  in  the  way  of  a  stroke^  when 
it  must  be  taken  np  while  the  stroke  is 
^nade ;  or  the  striker  in  one  game  has 
perhaps  to  wait  a  moment,  while  the 
striker  in  the  other  game  makes  bis 
stroke.  But  this  does  not  happen  often ; 
and  the  slight  inconvenience  resulting 
from  it  is  far  outweighed  by  the  increased 
excitement  attending  the  shorter  game. 

As  regards  the  ground,  it  often  hap- 
pens the  best  that  can  be  obtained  is 


small,  inconrenient,  and  any  thing  but 
level.  In  such  cases,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  Job. 
But  where  space  can  be  got,  and  money 
is  **no  object,**  the  ground  should  be 
level,  and  of  well-mown  and  well-rolled 
grass,  not  less  than  thirty  yards,  nor, 
for  general  purposes,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and  from  twenty  to 
sixty  yards  wide.  This  proportion  of 
five  to  three  between  length  and  breadth 
is  the  one  most  approved.  The  ground 
should  have  its  boundaries  well  defined 
before  the  play  begins. 

The  hoops  may  be  arranged  in  various 
ways.  The  plan  of  the  original  game  is 
as  follows : 
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ThiB  plan  is  bUU  much  used,  and, 
being  less  difflcnlt  than  the  improved 
arrangement,  with  a  hoop,  stick,  or  cage 
in  the  middle,  is  recommended  for  be- 
ginners, or  where  it  is  desured  not  to 
lengthen  the  game. 

Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  setting  out  the  hoops.  The  follow- 
ing directions  will  be  found  to  simplify 
matters: 

A  and  B  are  intended  to  be  the  exact 
middle  of  the  breadth  (shorter  side)  of  the 
ground.  Measure  the  distance  from  A 
to  B,  and  cut  a  piece  of  string  one-tenth 
of  the  length.  Thus,  if  the  ground  is 
fifty  yards  long,  cut  a  string  five  yards 
long.  This  bit  of  string  will  serve  to 
fix  every  hoop  and  stick  accurately  at 
the  required  distances  apart  From  A 
to  the  starting-stick,  should  be  precisely 
the  length  of  the  string ;  the  same  from 
starting-stick  to  hoop  No.  1 ;  the  same 
to  hoop  No.  2.  Similarly  arrange  the 
turning-stick  and  hoops  Nos.  7  and  8,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ground. 

The  only  hoops  now  to  fix'  are  the 
ride-hoops.  These  should  be  parallel 
to  the  center  line,  and  two  strings  from 
it  on  each  side,  the  string  falling  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  or  longer 
sides  (C  and  D)  of  the  ground.  The 
easiest  way  to  get  the  side-hoops  in  posi- 
tion is,  when  taking  the  first  measure- 
ment from  A  to  B,  to  mark  the  point 
half  way  between.  Then  the  hoops  4 
and  11  can  be  at  once  placed  two  strings 
from  the  half-way  point,  in  a  straight 
line  towards  C  and  D ;  and  the  hoops 
8,  5,  10,  and  18,  each  one  string  from  4 
and  11. 

The  numbers  appended  to  the  hoops 
show  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
run.  This  explains  itself  without  com- 
ment 

The  *'  improved  "  arrangement,  as  it 
is  called,  is  set  out  in  much  the  same 
way ;  but  the  hoops  4  and  11  are  taken 
out,  and  at  the  central  point  of  the 
ground  a  hoop,  cage,  or  stick  is  placed, 
as  in  this  diagram. 

Here  the  order  of  running  is  throe 
hoops  and  a  stick,  four  times  repeated. 
The  game,  played  in  this  way,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  longer  than  the 


other ;  but  it  is  more  scientific,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  game, 
as  it  bring?  the  balls  more  frequently 
together  at  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
leads  to  more  croqueting,  and  gives  the 
players  who  are  behind  a  better  chance 
of  improving  their  position. 

The  (fuadvantage  of  this  plan,  to  our 
thinking,  is  that  it  lengthens  a  game 
which  is  already  too  long.  Popular 
games,  such  as  whist  and  billiards,  de- 
rive a  portion  of  their  interest  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  The  excitement  culmin- 
ates toward  the  finish  of  the  game.  If 
a  player  knows  it  will  be  three  hours 
before  he  reaches  the  winning-stick  in 
order,**  it  naturally  follows  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  game  Is  not  so  great  at 
starting  as  it  would  be  were  the  result 
less  distant  For  this  reason  we  are 
inclined  to  give  up  stick  In  the  middle," 
at  all  events  in  domestic  play ;  and  even 
further,  to  shorten  the  game  by  remov- 
ing some  of  the  hoops.  This  innovation 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  with  all  pro- 
per horror  by  tlie  well-constituted  cro- 
quet-playing mind,  which  being  to  a 
great  extent,  certainly  more  than  half, 
feminine,  Is  essentially  conservative.  To 
croquet  conservatives  we  say,  "Do  as 
we  have  done ;  tiy  the  game  with  fewer 
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hoops,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  return 
to  the  old  plan." 

A  most  interesting  game  results  from 
six  hoops,  or  even  four.  For  four  balls, 
two  being  partners  against  two,  we  re- 
commend six  hoops,  thus  disposed : 

The  game  played  on  this  plan  by  four 
good  players  averages  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  which  is  quite  long  enough. 

This  plan,  too,  has  an  advantage 
where  the  ground  is  small,  and  especially 
where  it  is .  short,  as  the  length  of  six 
strings  (see  explanation  of  setting  out 
the  hoops,  p.  217)  sufBces  in  the  place 
of  ten. 

For  six  balls,  a  capital  game  may  be 
played  with  only  four  hoops,  hoops  2 
and  8  (see  last  diagram)  being  taken  out, 
and  a  hoop  placed  half  way  between 
them ;  the  same  with  hoops  6  and  7 ;  so 
that  the  lour  hoops  correspond  to  the 
four  corners  of  a  diamond.  And,  where 
time  presses,  or  where  others  are  waiting 
to  play,  this  plan  is  well  adapted  for  four 
balls,  the  game  lasting  about  half  an  hour. 

The  following  outline  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  which 
should  guide  decisions,  may,  we  fancy, 
be  found  useful  by  many  who  are  called 
on  to  do  duty  as  umpires.  By  keeping 
such  principles  well  in  mind,  and  con- 
struing the  laws  by  their  light,  the  ar- 
bitrator will  find  himself  materially  as- 
sisted. 

1.  The  first  ol^ect  of  the  laws  of 
games  is  to  prevent  an  unfS&ir  advantage 
being  gained  by  any  one. 

2.  There  should  be  a  penalty  for  all 
errors  or  irregularities  by  which  tlie 
player  (or  his  side)  may  profit ;  but  there 
should  be  no  penalty  for  errors  by  which 
he  who  commits  them  can  not  patnbly 
gain  an  advantage. 

8.  Penalties  should  be  proportioned, 
"as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  gain  which 
might  ensue  if  the  offense  were  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged. 

4  No  player  should  be  allowed  to 
profit  by  his  own  blunders. 

5.  Each  case  must  be  Judged,  not  by 
the  intention  of  the  player  interested,  but 
by  that  which  might  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  a  person  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  an  unfair  advantage. 


6.  Where  two  or  more  players  are  in 
fault,  it  should  be  considered  with  whom 
the  first  &ult  lies,  and  how  for  it  induced 
or  invited  the  subsequent  error  of  the 
opponent. 

7.  Disputes  as  to  the  questions  of  fact 
(where  there  is  no  umpire,  or  where  the 
umpire  professes  himself  unable  to  de- 
cide) should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the ' 
player,  he  being  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  reasonable  doubt. 

8.  Questions  of  law  should  be  decided 
liberally.  The  application  of  the  law 
being  doubtful,  it  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  Nevertheless,  the  umpire  should 
bear  in  mind  the  extreme  general  incon- 
venience of  a  lax  interpretation  of  laws, 
and  should  insist  on  the  game  being 
played  strictly. 

9.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all,  or  almost 
all  games,  leges  turn  icripta^  to  the  mfrac- 
tion  of  which  it  is  difl^cult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  apply  a  penalty.  The  only 
remedy  for  infractions  of  these  is  to 
cease  to  play  with  persons  who  habitual- 
ly disregard  the  established  etiquette  of 
the  game. 

The  laws  of  the  croquet  committee 
are  very  properly  preceded  by  definitions 
of  the  terms  used  in  the  game.  These 
are  fortunately  few. 

The  term  "  m  order  "  is  well  under- 
stood by  every  croquet-player.  It  sig- 
nifies sequence  of  hoops^  etc.,  which  have 
to  be  run.  A  player  having  ran  No.  1, 
must  take  No.  2  "  in  order,"  that  is,  if 
he  takes  No.  8,  or  any  other  hoop,  be- 
fore having  taken  No.  2,  he  gains  no 
point  by  it  Of  course  the  game  is 
won  by  the  side  that  first  drives  all  their 
balls  through  all  the  hoops  "  in  order," 
and  hits  all  the  sticks   in  order." 

The  terms  "m  play"  and  "in 
hakd"  present  more  difficulty.  As  a 
great  many  nice  points  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  ball  is  '*in  play"  or 
not,  it  is  important  to  comprehend  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  of  the  terms,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  definition. 

A  ball  is  "  m  flay  "  as  soon  as  U  has 
run  the  first  hoop.  It  continues  "in 
play "  tm  ii  makes  a  roquet,  when  it  is 
"  IN  HAND."    A  ball   IN  HAin> "  mtist 
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take  croquet^  and  can  score  no  point  until 
it  lias  done  so.  Having  taken  croquet,  it 
is  again  "  in  play  but  it  is  not  permit- 
ted to  roquet  again  the  ball  or  balls  it 
has  croqueted  for  the  remainder  of  its 
turn,  unless  it  makes  another  point 
Having  made  another  point,  it  is  in 
play  "  again  to  all  the  balls,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  its  turn. 

As  a  ball  is  either  "  in  hand  or  "  in 
play"  throughout  the  game,  the  privi- 
leges and  disabilities  of  every  ball  are,  or 
may  be,  affected  by  this  definition  at 
every  stroke.  It  is  very  important,  then, 
to  consider  this  definition  in  relation  to 
ita  consequences.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  %ve  must  distinctly  understand 
the  technical  words  which  occur  in  the 
definition,  viz, :  **  run  a  hoop,"  "  roquet," 
**  take  croquet,"  "  point,"  and  "  turn." 

RmvNENQ  A  HOOF  means,  as  every- 
body knows,  sending  a  baH  through  it 
by  a  blow  of  the  mallet.  It  must  be 
run  in  order "  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  ball  must  go 
through,  or  the  hoop  is  not  run."  If 
the  ball  remains  under  the  hoop,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ball  is  guUs 
through,  the  question  is  decided  by  ap- 
plying a  straight-edge  behind  the  hoop, 
the  hoop  being  of  course  perpendicular. 
If  the  straight  edge  (the  handle  of  the 
mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose) 
touches  the  ball,  the  hoop  is  not  **  run." 

Roquet  is  made  by  the  striker  driv- 
ing his  own  ball,  by  a  blow  of  the  mal- 
let, against  another  ball.  If  he  is  "  in 
play "  to  the  other  ball,  the  "  roquet " 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  a  croquet  off 
the  hit  ball 

People  frequently  confhse  between 
roquet  and  croquet,  evidently  not  under- 
standing what  a  roquet  means.  We 
constantly  hear  such  expressions  as  I 
have  croqueted  your  ball,"  instead  of 
"roqueted"  it  The  two  terms  "ro- 
quet "  and  "  croquet "  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  in  the  player's  mind,  and 
especially  in  the  arbitrator's,  or  his  deci- 
dons  will  be  valueless. 

Cboqttet  is  taken  in  this  way.  The 
striker  places  his  ball  in  contact  with 
the  one  roqueted,  and  strikes  his  own 
with  the  mallet    After  the  croquet,  the 


striker  is  entitled  to  another  stroke. 
Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with  the 
striker's  foot  fixed  firmly  on  his  own 
ball  while  he  strikes,  when  it  is  called  a 
"tight"  croquet,  or  without  the  foot, 
when  it  is  termed  a  "  loose  "  croquet 

Loose  Croquet  may  be  varied  in 
several  ways.  The  two  balls  may  be 
placed  directly  behind  one  another,  so 
that  they  and  the  long  axis  of  the  head 
of  the  mallet  are  in  the  same  straight 
line  when  taking  the  stroke.  This  is 
"  loose  croquet "  proper.    The  effect  of 


Belatlve  position  of  balls  and  mallet  in  taking 
loose  and  rolling  croquet,  caasing  ball  or  balu 
to  roU  in  direction  of  A. 

a  quick,  sharp  stroke  under  these  circum- 
stances is  to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  re- 
main almost  stationary,  and  to  drive  the 
other  forward.  Where  the  striker  wishes 
to  keep  his  own  ball  perfectly  still,  and 
yet  nol  to  take  tight  croquet,  he  may  ac- 
complish his  object  by  striking  his  own 
ball  below  the  center,  the  effect  being 
similar  to  that  of  putting  on  sufficient 
screw  to  stop  one's  ball  when  playing 
for  a  "slick"  hazard  at  billiards.  At 
croquet  this  is  called  a  "  dead  "  stroke. 
Another  way  of  playing  loose  croquet  is 
to  roll  the  balls  on  together.  This  is 
called  "  rolling  croquet"  In  making 
this  stroke,  the  balls  are  placed  directly 
behind  each  other,  as  before,  but  in  strik- 
ing, the  mallet  is  allowed  to  follow  the 
ball,  and  this  causes  the  two  balls  to  roll 
on  in  company. 

Yet  another  way,  called  SpLrrriNa 
Croquet  is  to  place  the  balls,  not  in  the 


Relative  position  of  ballt  and  bead  of  mallet  In 
taking  i*plittin«r  croqnet,  causing  balls  to  split 
in  directions  of  B  and  G. 
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same  straight  line  with  the  long  azi»  of 
the  head  of  the  mallet,  but  at  an  angle 
to  it  This  causes  the  balls  to  fly  in  op- 
posite directions,  or  to  split.  A  splitting 
croquet  may  be  taken  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible  of  the  non-striker's 
ball.  On  some  grounds  it  has  been  the 
custom  not  to  insist  on  any  movement 
of  the  second  ball,  provided  the  two 
touch ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  taking 
splitting  croquet  has  received  the  name 
of  taking  two  off."  It  is  still  disputed 
whether  moving  the  second  ball  should 
be  compulsory  or  not 

In  domestic  croquet,  where  there  is  no 
umpire,  and  only  an  apology  for  a  cap- 
tain, should  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the  foct 
of  moving,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  A*s  assertion  wrsui  B*s,  and 
that  the  player  should  have  the  benefit 
ef  the  doubt,  in  accordance  with  general 
principle  No.  8. 

To  return  to  tlie  definitions. 

A  Point  is  made  on  (A)  running  a 
hoop,  or  (B)  hitting  a  stick,  or  (C)  running 
a  cage,  each,  of  course,  "  in  order." 

We  have  already  stated  what  consti- 
tutes running  "  a  hoop.  A  stick  is  hit 
when  the  striker's  ball  is  seen  to  move 
it,  or  when  the  sound  of  the  ball  against 
it  is  heard.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  bail  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
stick,  and  that  the  stick  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  hit  unless  the  bail  falls. 
But,  in  practice,  it  seldom  happens 
that  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  hit, 
and  a  bail  would  be  a  complication.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  a 
grand  match  bails  should  be  used. 

A  CAOB  is  run  when  the  ball  has 
passed  through  it  in  any  direction.  Thus, 
a  ball  entering  the  cage  at  A,  runs  it  if 


it  emerges  at  B,  G,  or  D.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  ball  is  going  up  or 
down  the  ground,  whether  it  is  for  hoop  5 


or  hoop  12  (see  diagram,  page  216),  it  may 
always  run  the  cage  in  any  direction.  If 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ball,  on  emei^- 
ing,  is  quite  through  the  cage,  the  que»> 
tion  is  decided  by  a  straight-edge,  as  in 
the  case  of  running  a  hoop. 

A  TURN  is  simply  the  innings  of  any 
one  player. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  the  definition  of 
the  terms  "  in  hand  "  and  "  in  play." 

A  ball  is  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  has 
made  a  roquet  It  takes  croquet,  after 
which  it  is  in  hand  only  to  the  ball  ro- 
queted for  the  remainder  of  that  turn, 
or  until  it  has  made  another  point  If 
it  roquets  another  ball,  it  similarly  re- 
mains in  hand  to  it  after  the  croquet,  and 
so  on.  It  follows  from  this  that  croquet 
can  only  be  taken  once  in  each  turn 
from  each  ball,  unless  another  point  is 
made.  A  second  roquet  may  be  made 
on  a  ball  previously  roqueted  without 
a  point  being  made  in  the  interval,  as 
for  instance  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away,  cannoning,  etc. ;  but  such  roquet 
does  not  entitle  to  a  croquet,  as  the  stri- 
ker is  in  hand  to  the  ball  roqueted.  The 
striker's  turn  ends  there,  unless  by  the 
same  stroke  he  makes  a  point,  or  niquets 
another  ball  to  which  he  is  "  in  play.** 
In  this  case  he  can  go  on  with  his  turn, 
the  roquet  of  the  ball  to  which  he  is  in 
hand  being  of  no  more  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage than  hitting  a  stick  or  a  stone 
that  might  happen  to  lie  on  the  grass. 

Now  for  an  illustration  or  two:  A 
ball  that  has  not  run  the  first  hoop 
makes  a  roquet  on  a  ball  lying  in  its 
way,  and  then  by  the  same  stroke  runs 
the  hoop.  What  is  the  law?  Deci- 
sion :  The  striker's  ball  is  not in  play  ** 
until  it  has  run  the  first  hoop ;  conse- 
quently, before  running  the  hoop,  a  ro- 
quet on  another  ball  is  null  and  void.  It 
no  more  affects  the  striker's  ball  than  if 
it  had  hit  a  stone  or  a  lump  of  dirt 

Take  another  case.  The  striker  ro- 
quets first  one  ball  and  then  another  by 
the  same  stroke,  as  in  cannoning  at  bil- 
liardfi.  To  what  is  he  entitled  ?  Merely 
to  one  croquet,  which  must  be  taken  off 
the  ball  first  hit  When  he  hito  the 
second  ball  he  is    in  hand,"  and  the 
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Beoond  roquet  is  theref<Nre  null  and 
void. 

A  little  difficulty  sometimes  arises 
when  a  cannon  is  made  on  two  balls 
that  are  close  together,  in  deciding  which 
ball  was  hit  first.  If  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  striker  has  his  choice 
for  tlie  croquet 

As  a  third  case,  suppose  the  striker 
finds  his  ball  touching  another  when  it 
comes  to  his  turn  to  play.  It  is  clear 
that  he  may  hit  his  own,  hard  or  soft, 
and  under  all  circumstances  he  has  ro- 
queted the  ball  he  was  touching.  He 
must  next  take  croquet  off  it. 

A  fourth  case.  A  rover  (i.  a.  a  ball 
that  has  run  all  its  hoops)  roquets  a  ball 
to  which  it  is  "  in  play  "  and  then  cannons 
on  to  the  winning  Rtick.  Is  the  rover 
dead  ?  Decision :  No.  After  the  ro- 
quet, the  striker's  ball  is  "  in  hand,"  and 
can  make  no  point  until  it  has  taken 
croquet 

Lastly,  for  a  more  difficult  illustra^ 
tion,  the  illustration  being  of  a  point  that 
often  occurs.  The  striker's  ball  (A)  goes 
through  a  iioop  (B  B),  and  at  the  same 
stroke  roquets  a  ball(C)  which  is  lying  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hoop. 


B 

A«  striker'!  bidl,  placed  for  its  hoop,  BB,  ''in 
order." 

To  what  score  is  A  entitled  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  these  two  principles.  First, 
that  a  ball  has  not  run  '*  its  hoop  until 
it  is  wholly  through.  Second,  that  a 
ball  is  in  hand  "  the  histant  it  makes  a 
roquet 

If,  then,  in  this  case,  the  ball  A  is 
driven  in  the  direction  D,  so  as  just  to 
roquet  C,  on  it«  extreme  edge,  it  is  clear 
that  A  would  be  entirely  through  the 
hoop  at  the  moment  of  the  roquet  A 


would  therefore  have  run  its  hoop,  and 
would  also  afterward  have  roqueted  C. 
It  would  therefore  count  tlie  hoop,  and 
be  entitled,  in  addition,  to  take  croquet 
from  the  ball  C. 

But  if  A  were  driven  against  C,  in 
the  direction  E,  so  as  to  hit  0  nearly  or 
quite  full,  and  were  then  to  roll  on 
through  the  hoop,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent A  would  not  be  entitled  to 
count  the  hoop,  for  at  the  moment  of 
the  roquet  it  would  only  be  partly 
through,  and  when  it  afterward  rolled 
through,  would  be  in  hand "  and  a 
ball  in  hand  can  score  no  point  It 
would,  however,  be  entitled  to  count  the 
roquet  if  "  in  play "  to  C  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke.  If  desirous 
of  running  the  hoop,  A  would  have  to 
take  two  off,"  and  if  placed  for  its  hoop 
by  the  first  stroke,  could  run  it  on  the 
second,  when,  having  made  a  point,  it 
would  again  be  in  play  "  to  C,  and 
could  roquet  it  again  and  take  croquet 
off  it 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  direc- 
tions D  and  £  many  lines  could  be  drawn 
at  which  it  would  be  doubtful  whether 
A  was  wholly  through  or  not  at  the  time 
of  the  roquet  If  the  question  of  fact  is 
disputed,  the  striker  should  have  the 
benefit  of  reasonable  doubt 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  themselves. 
But  we  have  said  so  much  by  anticipa- 
tion with  regard  to  them  that  we  shall 
pass  them  through  very  rapidly. 

First,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be 
decided  on,  the  captain  of  each  side  al- 
lotting the  colors  as  he  pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing 
the  ball  anywhere  not  exceeding  one 
mallet's  lengtf^  from  the  starting  stick, 
and  striking  it  toward  the  first  hoop. 
If  this  point  is  made,  the  player  is  en- 
titled to  another  stroke.  If  he  foils  to 
run  the  first  hoop  (and  this  is  the  pons 
aHnorum  of  UDskllfhl  players,  and  often 
is  not  run),  the  ball  is  taken  off  the 
ground  till  its  next  turn  comes  mund. 

Some  players  object  to  taking  up  the 
ball.  They  think  it  a  premium  on  bad 
play,  and  would  like  the  ball  to  remain 
where  it  rolled.  We  think,  however, 
the  rule  is  best  as  here  given.    For  were 
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it  otherwise,  the  first  player,  if  skilful, 
might  play  to  lay  his  bail  Just  in  front 
of  the  first  hoop,  and  so,  effectually  block 
it  for  the  next  player,  which  would  give 
the  first  an  unnecessary  advantage.  And 
a  bad  player  might  do  the  same  by 
chance,  and  so  gain  a  benefit  by  his  own 
stupidity. 

The  striker  having  run  a  hoop,  has 
the  privilege  of  continuing  his  turn,  so 
long  as  he  succeeds  in  making  a  point 
in  order,  or  a  roquet  on  a  ball  in  play. 
Having  made  roquet,  he  must  next  take 
croquet,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to 
another  stroke. 

A  question  might  arise  out  of  this  rule 
in  the  case  of  a  rover  roqueted  against 
the  winning  stick.  Of  course  the  striker 
can  not  take  croquet,  as  the  rover  is  dead. 

A  ball  driven  through  its  hoop  or 
cage  or  against  its  stick  "  in  order"  by 
the  antagonists  counts  that  point,  and  at 
its  next  turn  is  "  in  order*'  for  the  next 
point,  just  as  though  the  player  had 
made  the  previous  one  by  his  own  play. 
A  case  might  arise  out  of  this  of  a  ball 
driven  through  by  a*  ball  which  is  not  in 
play  to  it.  Thus :  A  has  been  croquet^ 
by  B,  after  which  B,  not  having  made 
a  point  meanwhile,  drives  A  through  its 
hoop  "  in  order.*'  B  is  in  hand  to  A. 
Does  A  count  the  hoop?  Decision — 
Yes ;  B  is  in  hand  to  A,  but  A  is  not  in 
hand  to  B. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  a 
ball  which  rolls  through  its  hoop  and 
then  rolls  back  should  be  entitled  to  the 
hoop  or  not,  some  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  moment  the  whole  ball 
has  been  through,  the  hoop  is  run ; 
othei's,  that  the  decision  of  the  entire 
going  through  is  attended  with  great 
diflUculty,  and  that  it  is  much  simpler  to 
Judge  the  running  by  the  ultimate  rest- 
ing-place of  the  hsXL  We  prefer  the 
principle  that  going  through  it  going 
through,  but  the  running  must  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfacUon  of  the  captains 
or  of  ;he  umpire. 

The  principle  that  the  whole  of  a  ball 
must  go  through  to  constitute  a  run, 
comes  out  again  in  the  following :  A 
ball  driven  back  through  its  hoop  in 
order"  the  reverse  way  to  which  it  is 
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going,  and  resting  under  the  hoop,  is  not 
through  if  a  straight  edge  applied  in 
front  of  the  hoop  touches  the  ball ;  con- 
sequently,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
striker  ict  his  next  turn  can  not  run  the 
hoop  by  hitting  the  ball  through  it  the 
right  way,  the  reason  being  that  the 
whole  of  the  ball  has  not  been  through 
the  hoop  in  the  right  direction,  but  only 
that  portion  of  it  which  went  through 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important 
law  of  the  lot  It  is  that  the  course  of 
the  mallet  in  striking  must  be  across  the 
body  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to 
left.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  front  stroke.  Either  one 
or  both  hands  may  be  used,  but  the 
nearest  to  the  head  of  the  mallet  must 
be.  eighteen  inches  at  least  from  it 
When  the  mallet  is  held  in  this  way,  and 
its  course  in  striking  is  across  the  body 
(u  e.  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  player's  feet),  the  abom- 
inable practice  of  ^  spooning"  is  almost 
impossible. 

If  a  ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire  is  pushed  or 
"  spooned,"  and  if  the  regulations  of  the 
law  Just  quoted  are  not  complied  with, 
all  benefit  from  the  stroke  is  lost :  the 
ball  is  to  be  replaced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  adverse  captain,  and  the  player 
loses  his  turn. 

In  domestic  play,  where  there  is  no 
umpire,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  enforce  this 
penalty.  The  fact  is,  every  one  knows 
what  is  spooning  and  what  is  not ;  and 
where  players  will  not'  make  their  strokes 
fairly,  the  only  remedy  is  the  one  point- 
ed out  in  the  general  principle  of "  do 
the  best  you  can  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the 
vexed  question  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
advisable  to  permit  spooning ;  but  we 
may  express  our  strong  conviction  that 
our  spooning  days  are  over,  and  that  all 
really  scientific  players  have  adopted,  or 
i  will  ere  long  adopt,  the  stroke  across  the 
body,  which,  on  the  Iwua  a  non  lueendo 
principle,  is  in  common  parlance  desig- 
nated the  sids  stroke. 

Strokes  must  be  ^ven  with  the  end 
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of  the  head  of  the  mallet,  and  Dot  with 
the  side.  If  a  wire  is  in  the  way,  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  mallet's 
head  can  not  be  got  down  to  strike  the 
ball  in  the  desired  direction,  the  striker 
must  be  ccmtented  either  to  play  in  some 
other  direction  or  to  make  a  cramped 
stroke. 

Balls  struck  beyond  the  boandaries  of 
the  ground  must  be  at  once  replaced 
half  a  mallet's  length  within  the  edge, 
measured  from  the  spot  where  they 
went  off,  at  right  angles  to  the  margin. 

The  only  debatable  point  here  is 
whether  the  half  mallet's  length  should 
be  measured  from  the  point  where  the 
ball  went  off,  or  from  the  point  nearest 
the  margin  from  where  it  stopped.  The 
rule  given  above  seems  to  us  the  correct 
one,  as  after  a  ball  has  left  the  boundary 
it  is  out  of  the  game  till  replaced,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  take  into  account 
what  it  does  or  where  it  rolls. 

Players,  on  being  appealed  to,  are 
bound  to  declare  which  is  their  next 
point  in  order ;  and  on  this  ground,  that 
croquet  is  not  a  game  of  memory,  and 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  render  the 
scoring  as  little  burdensome  as  possible. 
Clips  and  indicators  are  sometimes  used, 
but  our  experience  is  that  they  are  **  more 
plague  than  profit" 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  various 
offenses,  the  one  most  open  to  argument 
is  that  respecting  the  slipping  of  the  ball 
from  under  the  foot  when  taking  tight 
croquet  According  to  the  laws  before 
US,  the  player  who  allows  his  ball  to  slip 
loses  his  next  stroke,  i.  the  remainder 
of  his  turn.  The  reason  for  this  law  is, 
that  in  taking  tight  croquet  the  hitention 
is  to  send  the  croqueted  ball  as  far  as 
possible,  and  that  privilege,  it  is  consi- 
dered, should  be  permitted  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  striker's  ball  is  held 
firmly ;  that,  in  fact,  he  shall  not  have 
the  double  advanU^  of  sending  his 
adversary  miles  away,  and  of  allowing 
his  own  ball  to  slip  short  distance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  it  is 
a  presumable  disadvantage  to  the  player 
to  slip  his  ball,  as  he  has  the  option  of 
loose  croquet,  and  the  fact  of  his  electing 
to  take  tight  croquet  shows  that  he  con- 


siders it  his  best  game  to  remain  where 
he  is.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides ;  but,  tbr  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
this  view  is  urged. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  this 
penalty  that  should,  we  think,  be  re- 
marked. It  is  this :  suppose  a  rover,  in 
taking  tight  croquet,  slips  his  ball  against 
the  winning  stick,  is  he  dead  ?"  We 
should  decide  that  he  is,  on  the  ground 
that  he  can  not  claim  exemption  from  a 
penalty  which  accrued  in  consequence 
of  an  illegal  act  If  he  rolls  against  the 
winning  stick  by  his  own  irregular  act, 
we  think  he  should  suffer  for  it. 

If  a  ball  while  rolling  is  touched  or 
stopped  by  the  player  or  his  side,  the 
player  ceases  to  play  for  that  turn.  If 
by  the  other  side,  the  striker  may  at  his 
option  take  his  stroke  again,  or,  if  en- 
titled to  another  stroke,  may  proceed 
with  the  balls  left  where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croquets  a  ball  which  he 
is  not  entitled  to  croquet,  he  loses  the 
remainder  of  his  turn,  and  the  ball  or 
balls  moved  are  to  be  replaced.  If  the 
error  is  not  discovered  before  the  player 
has  made  his  next  stroke,  the  croquet  is 
valid,  and  the  player  continues  his  turn 
as  though  no  error  had  been  committed. 
Similarly,  if  the  striker,  while  in  the  act 
of  striking,  hits  a  ball  other  than  his 
own,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  bis  turn, 
and  the  ball  improperly  Jbit  is  to  be  re- 
placed to  the  satis&ction  of  the  adverse 
captain. 

If  the  umpire,  or  sets  playing,  decide, 
however,  that  this  is  a  double  penalty, 
then  give  the  adversary  the  option  of 
replacing  the  balls,  and  of  allowing  the 
striker  to  play  the  stroke  again,  or  of 
compelling  him  to  lose  the  remainder  of 
his  turn,  the  balls  being  left  as  moved. 

If  a  phiyer  makes  a  second  hit  (as  e.  g. 
seeing  that  the  first  is  not  hard  enough) 
he  loses  his  torn,  and  the  balls  are  to  be 
replaced. 

Playing  out  of  turn  with  the  right  or 
wrong  ball  loses  all  benefit  fh>m  any 
point  or  points  made  in  the  turn  played 
in  error,  and  the  bails  hit  are  to  be  left 
where  they  are,  or  are  to  be  replaced 
where  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  turn,  at  the  option  of  ike  adverse 
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captain,  and  the  person  who  ought  to 
have  played  takes  the  turn,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  no  error  been  made.  If 
the  mistake  is  not  dbooTered  till  after 
the  next  striker,  either  in  or  out  of  turn, 
has  plajed  his  first  stroke,  all  strokes 
made  in  error  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
and  to  count,  and  the  rotation  proceeds 
ftom  the  striker  who  is  playing.  In 
this  case,  if  the  preyious  striker  had  used 
the  wrung  ball,  his  ball  and  the  one  he 
played  with  are  to  be  transposed,  and 
the  points  made  by  the  previous  striker 
count  to  his  ball. 

If  a  player  in  his  proper  turn  plays 
with  the  wrong  ball,  he  loses  his  turn 
and  all  benefit  ftom  the  stroke,  and  the 
ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be  replaced ; 
but  if  he  has  made  a  second  stroke  be- 
fore the  error  is  discovered,  his  strokes 
are  valid,  and  he  continues  to  play  with 
the  wrong  ball  for  the  remainder  of  that 
turn.  At  its  conclusion  the  striker's 
proper  ball  and  the  one  he  played  with 
are  to  be  trai^posed,  and  in  their  next 
turns  the  players  play  in  rotation  with 
their  right  balls. 

If  a  ball  is  moved  in  taking  aim,  it 
should  in  strictness  («.  g,  in  a  match) 
count  as  a  stroke ;  but  in  ordinaxy  play 
it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  ball  be  replaced 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse  captaui. 


THE  "ROMANCE  OP  THE  GREEN 
SEAL.'' 

THS  QITADBOON'S  8T0B7. 

n. 

AGAIN*  Rena  came.  It  was  a  mom* 
ing  in  June,  redolent  with  balm 
and  firagrance,  such  a  day  as  we  leel 
nowhere,  I  believe,  beyond  the  northern 
limits  of  Louisiana.  But,  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  leave  behind  me  that 
delicious  yet  dangerous  clime,  and  the 
last  washing  of  snowy  linen  had  been 
brought  home  preparatory  to  my  de- 
parture. The  quadroon  had  volunteered 
to  assist  me  to  pack  my  trunks,  and  I 
had' obtained  the  promise  of  her  long- 
delayed  story  before  we  should  com- 
mence the  business  of  the  day,  or  days 
as  it  might  be. 
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Sit  down,  Rena,  in  that  low  chair," 
I  said.  **Re8t,  for  you  seem  weary. 
Take  this  for  refreshment,"  and  I  poured 
her  a  glass  of  iced  lemonade  from  the 
cr}'8tal  pitcher  on  the  slab.  And  now^ 
Rena,  time  presses.  Having  prepared 
your  back-ground,  hasten  to  paint  in 
your  figures." 

She  understood  me,  evidently,  for, 
setting  down  her  empty  glass,  she  begun 
suddenly,  and  with  more  directness  than 
I  could  have  expected,  to  relate  hes 
Romance  of  the  Green  Seal." 

Let  me  apologise  here  for  many  de- 
viations as  to  mere  expressions  fit>m 
Rena's  mode  of  narrative — ^the  thread 
of  which,  however,  is  strictly  observed, 
and  the  manner,  also,  as  far  as  memory 
serves  me,  and  a  dififerent  mold  of  mind 
would  admit,  after  the  lapse  of  montlis, 
for  it  was  not  until  long  after  I  returned 
to  my  northern  home,  that  I  committed 
to  writing  the  second  portion  of  this 
story  of  real  life,  so  deeply,  painfully 
engrossing  to  my  feelings. 

Tou  know  fdready,  dear  lady,  that 
my  mistress  was  Madame  AglAe  Maur6- 
pas — Mile.  Zavier  before  her  marriage. 
My  master  was  nearly  twenty  years 
older  than  she,  but  was  still  consider^ 
a  very  handsome  man,  tall,  commanduig- 
looking,  with  black  eyes,  hair,  and  beard, 
an  aquiline  nose,  fine-  teeth,  smooth, 
though  sallow  skin,  and  a  dressy,  fiush- 
ionable  air.  My  mistress  was  seventeen 
when  he  first  saw  her  at  the  Opera,  and 
vowed  that  she  should  be  his  wife.  The 
thing  seemed  preposterous  then.  He 
had  been  a  cruel  husband  to  his  first 
wife — ^a  plain,  but  excellent  woman, 
whom  he  had  married  for  her  money. 
This  was  well  known  to  her  friends,  and 
many  persons  believed  hia  bad  treatment 
to  have  been  tlie  principal  cause  of  her 
death.  It  is  true,  he  was  rich  and  child- 
less ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Francia 
Zavier  was  a  iiftmou9  merchant  in  those 
days,  having  his  principal  house  in 
Havana,  though  he  made  New  Orleans 
his  home,  as  it  was  his  fiivorite  place  of 
business.  His  daughter  was  there  a 
reigning  belle,  besides  being  very  beau- 
fUl  and  gifted,  a  genius  "  was  what  they 
called  her. 
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ProTidenoe  placed  my  poor  migtress 
in  his  hands  at  last.  In  the  great  criris 
of  that  year  of  thirty-seyen,  Hr.  Francis 
Znyier  was  inTolved,  and,  after  strug- 
gling a  few  months  against  his  troubles, 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  a  bankmpt,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  four  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Mademoiselle  Aglfte,  the 
others,  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen  years 
old,  unable,  at  that  time,  to  make  their 
Vn  support 

It  chanced  that  my  master  held  a 
6laim  against  Mr.  ZaTier*s  estate,  in- 
dorsed by  his  wife,  whose  small  private 
property,  a  plantation,  was  thus  placed 
wholly  at  his  mercy. 

He  acted  with  great  seeming  gene- 
rosity on  this  occasion,  and  the  end  was 
an  understanding  between  him  and 
Madame  Zavier,  that  in  return  for  her 
daughter's  hand,  she  was  to  have  his 
relinquishment  It  was  a  perfect  bar- 
gain and  sale;  yet  I  believe  the  mother 
thought  she  was  doing  the  best  thing 
possible  for  her  child  as  well  as  herself, 
in  encouraging,  if  not  compelling,  this 
marriaga  Miss  Agl&e  had  no  other  at- 
tachment She  was  averse,  at  first,  but 
at  last  persuaded  herself  that  she  would 
learn  to  love  Monsieur  Maur^pas  when 
she  got  used  to  his  ways  and  looks.  And 
so,  when  eighteen  years  old,  she  mar- 
ried him — a  man  of  upward  of  seven 
and  thirty  at  the  time,  and  wholly  un- 
congenial to  her  in  every  way. 

**Ah,  madam,  that  is  the  secret  of 
married  happiness  after  all — suitability,** 
said  Rena,  solemnly,  "  and  nothing  can 
make  up  for  this  want  They  did  not 
suit  each  other,"  she  continued,  in  the 
same  philosophic  vein, "  but,  surely,  this 
was  no  fkult  of  hers,  for,  who  was  there 
my  master  wntld  have  suited  with  his 
cruel,  morose  temper,  his  hardness,  his 
profligacy,  his  cowardice  f 

She  ground  the  last  word  between  her 
short,  white  teeth,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
obnoxious  matter  which  she  was  trying 
to  reduce  to  powder,  and  her  eyes  &irly 
flashed  fire. 

*'Tou  hated  your  master,  Renaf* 

**  No,  madam,  no ;  I  never  hated  him, 
except  for  her  sake.  Whatever  he  did 
to  me  and  mine  has  been  freely  for^ven, 


long  ago,  as  you  shall  hear  when  the 
end  comes.  I  am  not  given  by  nature 
to  hatiug  any  one.*' 

"  Yet  persons  of  your  blood  are  said 
to  be  revengefhL  What  was  your  own 
history,  Renat  How  came  you  in  his 
hands?    Was  he—" 

I  hesitated,  but  she  understood  me 
instantly. 

"  No,  madam,  he  was  no  kin  of  mine. 
Jfy  fother  was  a  ship  captain,  a  Swede, 
a  brave,  bold  man,  handsome,  (I  have 
his  picture  that  shows  for  itself)  good- 
tempered,  aflfectionate.  He  was  lost  at 
sea  when  I  was  three  years  old,  so  that 
my  mother  and  myself  had  to  be  sold 
for  the  beneflt  of  his  creditors.  He  had 
left  us  free  in  his  will,  but  this,  owmg  to 
his  involvements,  could  not  be  carried 
into  efl'ect,  and  Monsieur  Maur^as 
bought  us  together  on  the  block.  He 
made  my  mother  his  housekeeper  at 
first,  but  grew  dissatisfied  with  her,  for 
his  own  reasons,  and  tumei  her  out  of 
his  house,  after  beating  her  severely, 
with  orders  to  set  foot  there  no  more. 
Then  he  took  in  Phosbe  Reviere,  who 
suited  him  better.  After  this,  my  mother 
did  the  plantation  sewing,  being  too 
delicate  to  work  out  Shf  had  never 
done  any  thing  harder  than  cleaning  a 
house,  or  getting  up  fine  linen,  or  a  meal, 
in  her  life,  and  that  for  her  own  benefit, 
and  had  eujoyed  every  comfort** 

At  first  she  was  vexy  miserable,  but 
afterward  married  Frederick  Tanque, 
the  foreman  of  the  place,  and  was  com- 
paratively happy  again.  He  was  kind 
to  her,  and  their  cabin  was  the  best 
kept,  and  most  spacious  on  the  planta- 
tion. They  had  fig  trees,  peaches,  and 
plaintains  in  plenty,  in  their  inclosure, 
and  fowls,  and  pigs,  so  that  they  were  well 
supplied  with  food ;  and,  as  they  had  no 
children,  lived  without  much  exertion. 

My  mother  worshipped  the  new  mis- 
tress. She  had  never  known  the  first 
Madame  Maurftpas,  whose  plain,  white 
tombstone  was  placed  in  the  grove  near 
the  sugar  mill— a  sort  of  play  place  for 
the  children — and  whose  ghost  was 
said  to  haunt  the  long  lemon  tree  walk 
that  led  to  the  mansion.  My  mother 
saw  it  herself,  and  though  she  had  never 
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seen  the  firet  mistress^  she  described  her 
to  a  hair  afterward,  eyen  to  a  little  halt 
in  her  walk,  and  the  way  she  had  of 
waying  her  hands  as  she  went,  and  her 
strange,  bine  eyes,  so  dim  and  cold,  and 
pale  golden  hair,  faded  and  straight  It 
makes  my  blood  creep  but  to  think  of  it 

She  shaddered  visibly. 

"  Ton  believed  this,  Rena."  8he  look- 
ed at  me  with  grave  surprise ;  then,  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  said, with  some  asperity: 

**  Certainly,  madam.  My  mother  was 
a  truthful  person,  and  a  religious  woman 
— a  pattern  for  the  whole  plantation." 

I  felt  rebuked,  more  by  her  manner 
than  her  words.  **  But,  it  was  not  my 
mother's  story  I  came  here  to  tell  you," 
she  continued,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  that 
would  interest  you,  and  such  as  you,  but 
little :  the  story  of  a  slave — ^what  does 
it  amount  to."    Again  she  mused. 

I  thought  of  Eeafs  epitaph  as  an  apt 
illustration,  but  made  no  further  re- 
mark. I  wished  to  throw  no  possible 
hinderances  in  her  way,  and  yet  she  was 
mistaken  in  her  assertion.  "  The  story 
of  a  slave,"  accurate,  unbiassed,  natural, 
and  the  workings  of  a  slave's  own  mind, 
under  all  circumstances,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  narratives  the  world 
has  yet  received.  Perhaps  we  might 
find  in  it  the  keystone  of  compensation, 
and  receive  thereby  lessons  yet  uit- 
dresamed  "  in  our  philosophy." 

I  remember  the  day  as  well  as 
though  it  was  yesterday,  when  Master 
Itichard  knocked  at  my  mistress'  cham- 
ber door,  and  handed  her  a  letter  fastened 
with  a  green  seal,  continued  Rena. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember, Just  four  years  to  the  very  day 
after  her  marriage.  Already  she  was 
alone  in  her  bed-room,  as  she  ever  after 
remained,  for  master  preferred  his  sepa- 
rate apartments  in  the  wing — ^where  he 
could  go  and  come  Just  as  he  chose  to 
do,  and  drink  deep  at  night  if  it  suited 
him.  The  arrangement  pleased  her 
more  than  he  liked  to  see.  She  felt  so 
secure,  so  happy  in  the  sole  possession 
of  her  room,  or  rooms,  rather,  for  she 
had  a  spacious  dressing-room,  and  her 
bed  stood  in  a  windowed  alcove,  so  that 
when  the  cuitains  were  dropped,  her 
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chamber  looked  like  a  beautifhl  parlor. 
She  kept  her  books,  her  secretary,  and 
her  harp  there.  On  the  last  she  played 
very  finely,  having  been  well  taught 
this  accomplishment  at  her  convent  I 
mention  all  this  to  show  you  that  it  was 
not  a  breach  of  propriety  for  Master 
Richard  to  come  to  her  sleeping  apart- 
ments, as  he  always  did — a  fashion 
more  prevalent  in  the  South,  I  suppose, 
than  with  you  Northern  people,  wh# 
build  so  many  stories  to  your  houses,  as 
I  hear.  The.  mansion  of  ])^ur^pas" 
was  all  on  one  fioor,  and  every  room 
opened  by  long  windows  on  galleries,  so 
none  were  veiy  private.  The  drawing- 
room  was  never  used  except  for  com- 
pany, nor  the  state  dining-room.  Two 
of  the  chambers  were  reserved  for 
guests.  The  breakfast-room  was  only 
opened  at  meals,  and  in  the  two  oppo- 
site wings  lived  my  master  and  mistress. 
So  you  may  see,  dear  lady,  what  sort  of 
married  felicity  was  theirs  I 

But,  let  me  go  back  to  that  first 
letter,  with  the  seal  of  her  fate  upon  it — 
the  seal  that  seemed,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, to  work  with  her  like  witch- 
craft Madam,  do  you  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  f 

She  asked  the  question  so  solemnly, 
so  abruptly,  that  it  startled  me. 

"  Magnetism  is  very  like  it,  Rena,  in 
its  efieclB,"  I  answered,  gravely,  ^  and  I 
certainly  believe  in  that;  but  the  sources 
are  widely  different." 

**  Madam,  believe  me  or  not,  as  you 
will,  I  am  quite  sure  iii  my  own  muid 
that  the  'green  seal,'  even  more  than 
the  words  written,  was  what  bewitched 
my  mistress,  with  the  evil  thing  figured 
upon  it  that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  magic 
writing  beneath ;  but  you  must  Judge 
for  yourself  of  this,  from  what  I  shall 
tell  you." 

My  mistress  turned  the  letter  over 
very  carefiilly  in  her  hand  after  she  re- 
ceived it,  and  finally,  before  she  broke 
the  seal,  read  the  superscription  aloud : 

"  To  *  Valerie,'  care  of  the  post-mas- 
ter at  Clalreforte,  Belle-garde  Parish," 
and  postmarked  Boston." 

"  What  can  it  possibly  be  !"  she  asked. 
Some  Yankee  scheme  to  get  up  a 
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book  of  poems  for  nothing  by  contribu- 
tions, for  a  benevolent  purpose,  of 
course/'  said  Master  Richard,  smiling, 
"With  a  sort  of  scorn. 

"  I  fed  it  is  not  this,  Richard,"  she 
said,  as  she  broke  it  open,  then  grew 
silent  in  the  perusal. 

Her  face  flushed  all  over,  dimpled, 
sparkled,  as  she  read,  to  the  very  end, 
then  turning,  she  handed  it  to  her  cousin. 

**  Read  it  yourself,  Richard ;  read  it 
aJiSiidl  It  is  the  most  beautiful  letter  I 
ever  received  in  my  life,  even  at  the 
time  when  I  received  many  such — the 
most  poetic ;  and  see  what  a  noble  hand- 
writing forms  the  medium  of  all  these 
lovely  thoughts.  Oh,  who  could  have 
written  itiOTMyto  ms,  Richard,"  clasping 
her  hands,  and  speaking  as  though  she 
were  one  of  the  despised  of  the  earth. 

Master  Richard  took  the  letter,  a  little 
coldly,  I  thought ;  then  read  it  aloud,  as 
she  had  desired  him  to  do.  The  music 
of  his  voice  suited  the  words  so  well 
that  my  ear  was  filled  with  delight,  al- 
though I  caught  little  of  their  meaning. 
I  dropped  my  sewing,  and,  putting  back 
my  hair,  listened  with  eager  attention. 

My  mistress  clasped  her  hands  and 
laughed  outright — ^her  meny  bird-like 
laugh  I 

**  See,  Richard,  how  Rena  Is  trans- 
fixed !    There  must  be  strange  magic 
in    these  mere  *  words — words* — 
Hamlet  called  such — to  charm  even  the 
child  that  can  not  understand  them  1" 

**  0»nvincing  proof,  dear  coz,  on  this 
occ.^i  'ii,  that  the  sound  is  better  than 
the  sense.  The  language  Is  all  very 
fine,  but" — 

*'But?  No  buts.  Master  Richard!" 
she  interrupted  gayly,  "  and  give  me 
back  my  much-abused  letter'*  (extending 
her  hand  at  the  same  moment  to  receive 
it,  then  placing  it  in  her  waistband,  next 
her  heart).  "  !niere  it  shall  lie,  you 
envious,  sneering  philosopher,  until  it  is 
worn  to  shreds ;  and  for  your  punish- 
ment,! shall  not  call  you  into  consulta- 
tion, fair  sir,  when  I  receive  another." 

"Another,  Aglflef  Why,  with  all 
your  womanly  vanity — gratified  by  this 
fulsome  piece  of  flattery,  no  doubt — ^yon 
forely  do  not  mean  to  answer  this  let- 


ter I  Nay,  fortunately,  you  can  not,**  he 
added,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  at  the 
sudden  refiection — "for  it  is  anony- 
mous. I  am  glad  of  that,  for  your  own 
sake.** 

She  made  him  a  profound  curtesy. 
"  Wise  oracle,**  she  said ;  " you  need  new 
spectacles  I  There  was  just  one  little 
scrap,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
letter,  you  did  not  observe,  not  having 
eyes  like  mine,  that  promised  me  an- 
other intellectual  treat  before  the  moon 
should  wane,  and  after  that,  perhaps 
other  revelations  may  come  to  focilitate 
correspondence  1  What  say  you  to  thin 
programme  of  mine.  Great  Solomon  ?'* 

^  I  appeal  from  Valerie  tipsy  (with 
praise)  to  Valerie  sobered  by  reflection, 
that  is  all,**  said  Master  Richard,  archly, 
yet  not  without  a  change  of  color,  and 
an  uncertain  expression  of  the  eye  that 
always  came  to  him  when  he  was 
troubled  m  any  way.  "And  now, 
cousin,  I  must  see  about  my  horse.** 

"  My  society  is  not  eUUely  enough  for 
you.  Cousin  Zavier,  it  appears,**  she  said, 
trying  to  appear  unconcerned,  yet  really 
much  annoyed.  "See  what  a  ^pundU* 
I  am  becoming  under  this  new  phase  of 
inspiration  T' 

He  was  gone,  without  aniltber  wonl, 
or  without  noticing  her'  effort  to  amuse 
him,  and  she  sat  quite  silently  for  a 
time,  looking  upon  the  floor.  When  she 
raised  her  eyes,  I  was  standing  before  her. 

"What  have  I  done  to  him,  peHte^ 
to  enrage  him  so  ?  And  what  in  the 
world  do  you  stand  there  for,  making 
great  eyes  at  me,  as  if  I  had  committed 
some  heinous  crime  ?  Go  directly,  Rena, 
and  put  fresh  rose-leaves  in  my  drawers. 
Why  have  you  neglected  this?  Yet, 
stay;  it  is  too  late  now;  to-morrow  will 
do  as  well.    Don*t  leave  me  Just  now.** 

A  pause. 

"  After  all  is  it  not  worse  than  a  sin  to 
be  so  pragmatical  f*  she  asked,  turning 
away. 

"  I  don*t  know,  mistress,*'  I  said  "  what 
it  is  to  be  pragmatical." 

She  laughed  heartily  at  my  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  word,  which  I  repeated 
again  and  again  after  her.  "  Little  goose. 
As  if  I  were  talktog  to  you.    What  a 
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literaliflt  you  are,  to  be  sure  1  Can  not 
one  think  aloud,  somctimeB,  in  one*8  own 
chamber,  without  an  eternal  echo 

I  hung  my  head,  rebuked.  *'Come 
now,'*  she  continued,  as  if  to  revive  me, 
^  can  you  tell  me  what  it  w  to  be  prag- 
matical— what  the  long,  ugly  conse- 
quential word  msanSy  Rena 

I  will  look  in  the  dictionary,  mis- 
tress, if  you  will  tell  me  how  it  is  spelled," 
I  said. 

She  had  taught  me  to  do  this  readily, 
and  it  gave  me  great  delight  '*  Never 
mind  the  dictionary,  thit  time,  child  1 
You  will  not  find  oil  the  meanings  there, 
perhaps, — ^all  my  meanings.  To  be 
pragmatical  is  to  be  dry  and  cross,  and 
hateful — ^to  preach,  and  counsel,  and 
snarl,  and  pretend  to  pray  sometimes, 
and  to  spoil  every  one's  pleasures,  if 
possible — to  be  a  wet  blanket,  in  short — 
(but  you  don't  know  otherwise  than 
literally  what  that  means,  I  suppose) ;  in 
other  words,  to  lecture,  like  your  Master 
Richard !  So  you  understand  bow, 
Rena?" 

Oh  mistress  T  I  said,  clasping  my 
hands  in  a  sort  of  pious  horror  of  her 
behavior  that  I  could  not  conceal; 
"  how  can  you  speak  so,  of  your  own 
dear  Cousin  Richard,  who  is  so  good 
to  you,  and  me,' who  never" — stopped 
abruptly,  frightened  when  I  saw  how 
red  she  grew,  then  pale  again,  in  a  mo- 
ment Then  she  rose,  standing  quite 
still,  and  looking  off,  as  if  to  hide  her 
tears  from  me ;  but  I  knew  they  had 
started,  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  when 
she  spoke  again. 

^  Tou  are  right,  Rena ;  he  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  man  ever  gets  to  be,  and  I  am 
not  worthy  to  tie  the  latchet  of  his  shoe." 

So  speaking,  she  was  gone.  I  well 
knew  whither,  and  I  was  not  surprised, 
a  few  moments  later,  to  see  her  walk- 
ing down  the  lemon-walk  with  Master 
Richard,  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  in 
their  old  affectionate  way,  so  brotherly 
and  sisterly  like ;  but,  by  this  time,  the 
letter  with  the  green  seal  on  it  lay  close 
against  her  heart.  It  was  there  when 
I  undressed  her  at  bed-time.  It  was 
there  nearly  a  month  later,  when  Master 
Richard  brought  her  another. 
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Again  I  remember  the  occasion  on 
which  that  letter  came.  She  was  stand- 
ing on  the  portico  this  time,  dressed  for 
company,  in  her  embroidered  India  mus- 
lin, with  a  little  black  lace  scarf  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  Cape  Jessamine-flower 
in  her  hair  and  bosom.  Ah,  madam,  she 
was  beautiful  in  that  dress  I  My  master 
was  giving  orders  to  some  of  the  house 
waiters  at  the  steps,  and  his  back  was 
turned  to  them  tx>th  when  Master  Rich- 
ard walked  up  to  her  with  the  letter 
closed  with  a  green  seal — as  the  first 
had  been.  He  had  gone  through  the 
hall,  after  hitching  his  horse  to  the 
post  at  the  back  door  of  the  house 
as  he  usually  did,  and  it  was  mere  acci- 
dent that  my  master  did  not  see  him,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that 
was  not  quite  open,  as  he  gave  it  into 
her  hand.  He  was  about  to  make 
some  remark,  about  the  letter  itself,  prob- 
ably, when,  laying  her  finger  on  her 
lip,  she  placed  it  hastily  in  the  folds  of* 
her  surplus  waist;  then,  walking  to-* 
ward  the  end  of  the  gallery  where  I 
was  seated,  she  signaled  to  him  to  fol- 
low her. 

He  did  so,  and  for  a  time  stood  beat- 
ing his  boot  with  his  riding-whip,  look- 
ing down  and  waiting  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say  to  him,  with  a  perplexed 
countenance,  I  thought  She,  too,  seemed 
embarrassed. 

She  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

How  conld  you  be  so  imprudent,  so  care- 
less of  my  feelings,  Richard,"  I  heard  her 
say, "  as  to  hand  me  my  letter  publicly  ^ 
Don't  you  know  I  am  a  prisonci  ot 
state  f"  with  a  bitter  smile,  '*not  per- 
mitted to  receive  letters  even  from  my 
mother,  without  previous  inspection  t 
Would  you  deprive  me  of  my  only  pri- 
vate correspondent !  My  spirit  of  flre^ 
my  arieir 

Can  it  be  posdble,  Agl&e,*"  he  asked 
indignantly,  yet  in  a  suppreased  voice, 

that  his  Wgilance  descends  to  such 
injustice?  Your  mothers  letters  investi- 
gated ?  Does  ihs  know  of  this!  Yet, 
after  all — ^what  difference  would  it  make 
to  him,  if  she  did  !"  He  seemed  greatly 
troubled. 

"  Yet  cousin,"  he  added,  after  a  pauses 
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"  none  the  less  do  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
be  entirely  open  in  this  matter,  -with  you 
and  yours ;  and  as  I  am  made,  so  far, 
an  anwilUng  medium,  I  most  not  be 
compelled  to  be  a  clandestine  one/' 

Richard,  would  you  kiU  me?"  It 
was  well  that  my  master  had  gone  down 
toward  the  lake  shore,  by  this  time,  or 
he  certainly  must  have  heard  her  and 
noticed  her  agitation. 

"  No — no,  indeed,  Aglfte.  You  know 
I  would  give  my  life  to  sei've  you  in  any 
honorable  manner ;  but  I  don't  feel  that 
I  am  doing  right  in  the  sight  of  Qod 
and  man  in  bringmg  anonymous  letters 
to  you,  even  though  they  contain  no 
more  offensive  matter  than  barren  com- 
pliment" 

Her  manner  changed  suddenly. 

"  It  is  your  dtUy  to  deliver  tliem  to 
me,  sir,  and  to  none  else — ^your  duty  as 
a  sworn  government  officer.  I  saw  a 
decision  of  the  courta  on  this  point, 
laiiely — ^an  accidental  coincidence  that  I 
am  glad  to  have  met  with.  I  demand, 
henceforth,  as  my  right — my  legal  right, 
that  none  need  gainsay — ^that  my  letters 
be  delivered  into  my  awn  hand."  She 
spoke  very  fast — she  was  |ngry,  now ; 
her  eyes  flashed.  He  smiled  at  her  ve- 
hemence. 

"  When  did  you  grow  such  a  stickler 
for  legal  rights,  dear  coz  ?  Have  I  not 
heard  you  very  often  rebuke  the  law 
as  tyrannous,  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
age,  behuid  the  times — especially  as  fur 
as  women's  rights  are  concerned?" 

"  This  is  an  amendment,  Richard,  and 
I  mean  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  In  order  to  do  so,  Aglfle,  your  cher- 
ished secrecy  will  have  to  be  compro- 
mised. Tour  proceedings  against  the 
postmaster  of  *  Claireforle '  must  be  pub- 
lic, and  in  open  court.  In  the  mean 
lime,  he  has  matters  pretty  much  in  his 
own  hands.  So,  take  your  farewell  to- 
day of  the  unknown  knight  of  the 
*  Green  Seal.'  He  comes  to  yon  no 
moreT 

She  trembled ;  she  turned  pale. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Richard  f" 
she  asked,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

"  To  turn  back  the  letters,"  he  replied, 
sternly, "  to  him  who  sent  them,  through 
Vol.  n.— 16. 


the  postmaster  of  Boston,  with  t^  as- 
surance that  *  Valerie '  will  in  the^nre 
receive  no  such  communications ;  or,  to 
let  them  drift  to  the  dead-letter  office — 
which  would  you  prefer  ?" 

I  never  thought  my  Master  Richard 
cruel  until  that  moment  He  must  have 
known  how  he  was  harrassing  her.  Tet 
he  looked  wholly  unconcerned. 

She  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  looked  full  into  his  face. 

"  If  you  were  to  do  either,  I  should 
TuUe  you,  Richard  Zavier,"  she  said, 
through  her  clenched  teeth,  still  looking 
at  him. 

I  saw  him  shrink  and  shiver  in  turn. 

"Would  this  be  possible  for  you, 
Aglfte  ?"  he  asked,  "  would  it  be  possi- 
ble?" He  spoke  like  one  in  a  dream. 
Her  only  reply  was  a  short,  bitter  laugh, 
and,  leaving  him  abruptly,  she  advanced 
to  meet  her  husband,  now  returning  to 
the  steps,  with  a  gloomy  look.  She 
saw  in  a  moment  what  was  vexing 
him. 

"  They  will  hardly  come  to-night, 
Mr.  Maurdpas,  I  think,"  she  observed; 
"  it  looks  so  stormy,  and  the  lake  seems 
in  such  commotion  already."  One  could 
see  it  very  plainly  from  the  portico — a 
wide,  clear,  sheet  of  water,  usually  calm, 
but  broken  into  white  caps  now — sur- 
rounded by  plantations,  many  of  them 
quite  out  of  sight,  however — indeed,  miles 
away.  "  I  trust  they  will  not  come,  if  that 
cloud  keeps  its  promise,"  she  continued, 
"  for  their  own  sakes,"  and  she  pointed 
to  one  in  the  far  west,  small,  black,  rag- 
ged, yet  dense,  and  defined  as  though  a 
piece  of  broken  slate  had  been  suspended 
firom  the  lieavens. 

"  Your  chief  hope,  after  all,  is,  that  I 
may  be  disappointed^  no  doubt.  As  to 
your  anxiety  for  their  safety,  it  does  not 
amount  to  much,  I  take  it,"  said  Mr. 
Maur^pas,  sullenly ;  "  but,  I  tell  you, 
madam,  they  w^  come,  unless  hell  hides 
them  to-night;  so  make  ready — and, 
hark  ye,  Aglfte,  ice  the  wines  this  time ; 
don't  forget  it,  as  you  did  last  week,  as 
if  no  one  needed  ice  but  yourself.  Ice 
enough  you  have  at  heart,  I  should 
think,  to  keep  you  from  thirsUng  for  it," 
he  muttered ;  "  but  go,  have  the  tables 
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Hi  ^  at  once.  We  shall  play  late  and 
oou^ftnce  early.  Will  you.  join  as, 
RicSIrd  Zavier?" 

Elevating  Lis  voice  in  these  last  words, 
with  a  sneer  that  Master  Richard  took 
no  notice  of,  for  still  he  stood  like  a 
stone,  where  my  mistress  had  left  him, 
with  his  arms  folded  on  the  balustrade, 
looking  out  on  space,  aa  if  he  saw  some- 
thing no  one  else  could  see,  coming 
from  afar. 

Madam,  I  have  thought,  sometimes, 
since  then,  in  looking  back  over  all 
things  that  happened  between  then  and 
now,  that  perhaps  Master  Richard  had 
a  sorrowful  glimpse,  at  that  moment,  of 
what  lay  before  my  mistress — "  second 
sight  some  people  call  it  Any  how, 
h$  never  seemed  exactly  the  same  happy 
man  afterward — to  me,  at  least,  who 
observed  him  so  closely. 

My  mistress  did  not  go  down  to  the 
great  dining-hall — seldom  used  except 
for  such  occasions — to  superintend  mat- 
ters, as  she  usually  did,  on  that  evening; 
bat,  giving  her  directions  clearly  and 
decidedly  to  the  principal  waiter,  Julius 
Strong,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room 
at  once,  taking  me  with  her. 

"  I  have  something  here,  Rena,**  she 
said,  as  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
bosom, "  to  make  amends  for  all  A  rose 
has  sprung  up  in  my  wilderness.  Let 
me  enjoy  it.  Now  light  the  myrtle  wax- 
taper,  peiUe "  (the  closed  shutters  made 
it  too  dark  to  read,  though  still  early), 
and  hold  it  close — ehee  to  me,  while  I 
read  my  precious  letter.  See,  Rena, 
there  is  the  envelope,  child  I  you  may 
look  at  the  seal,  if  you  choose,  and  see 
what  you  can  make  of  it,''  and  she  flung 
it  to  me,  oyer  the  table  by  which  she 
sat 

Oh,  mistress,"  I  said,  setting  down 
the  taper  in  my  excitement,  it  is  a 
•  dreadful  green  snake,  with  its  tail  in  its 
month — a  snake.  Just  like  that  Master 
Richard  killed  last  week,  I  believe.  It 
makes  my  blood  creep  to  look  at  it." 

''Foolish  liUle  creature  I  It  is  the 
■emblem  of  eternity,  nothing  more.  But, 
how  do  you  suppose  I  can  read,  with 
the  taper  a  yard  off,  and  with  your  silly 
interruptions  Be  silent;  stand  dose  to 
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me ;  shade  the  lig^t  with  your  hand,  so 
as  to  throw  every  ray  upon  the  paper, 
and  to  keep  them  from  seeing  the  light 
outside,  and  looMteadily  at  me,  if  yon 
will  look ;  for,  Rena,"  with  her  sudden 
smile, "  I  am  entering  my  precious  king- 
dom now.  Behold  1  I  am  putting  oo 
my  crown." 

I  felt  quite  awed  at  these  words,  and 
was  as  still  as  a  mouae,  thereafter,  watch- 
ing her  beautiful  face,  as  she  had  bidden 
me  do  (though,  glancing  up,  I  could  see 
no  crown  on  her  head),  now  covered 
with  smiles,  now  quivering  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  hearing,  with  amazement,  her 
broken  exclamations  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise, as  she  read  sheet  after  sheet  of 
the  long,  closely-written,  sweot-smelling 
letter,  quite  to  the  end. 

Then  she  pressed  it  repeatedly  to  her 
lips,  her  breast,  with  her  eyes  uplifted  tm 
though  she  were  mutely  thanking  hearen 
for  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 

More  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  the 
other" — she  said,  at  last;  "  but,  not  for 
you,  this  time,  oh !  cruol  Richard,  is  its 
perusal.  Never  again  shall  mortal  eyes 
come  between  me  and  my  happiness  I 
*Egeriar  he^  calls  me  hit  'EgeriaP — 
implores  an  answering  sign.  Who  am  I, 
to  dare  to  withold  it  from  my  soul's 
sovereign."  Then  she  mused.  "Yea, 
yes,  I  will  be  happy,  and  in  my  own 
way.  My  body  is  in  bonds  and  must 
remain  so ;  but,  thank  God,  my  soul  ia 
free  I  And  what  a  spirit  from  afkr  has 
taken  shelter  under  its  spreading  wings 
at  last  1  What  a  great,  noble  intellect — 
what  a  soul  of  fire  htia  vailed  itself  in 
these  pages  I  What  must  the  reality  be 
— wfioty  indeed!  But,  of  that,  let  me 
never  dare  to  dream  f  So  she  spoke^ 
so  she  wrote ;  and,  day  after  day,  she 
would  read  aloud  to  me,  or  rather,  to  her> 
self — the  diary  she  kept,  in  which  the 
progress  of  this  "spiritual  passion,"  as 
she  called  it,  was  set  down,  in  worda  of 
flame. 

But  now  she  called  to  me  to  fetch 
her  little  sandal-wood  note  box;  and, 
taking  from  it  her  mother's  letters,  she 
placed  them  elsewhere  for  safety,  and 
dropped  into  its  satUi-lined  depths  two 
fresh  ones— each  in  its  green-sealed 
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•avelope ;  then  locking  it,  she  slipped 
the  key  on  her  watch-chain,  and  smiled 
again  as  she  gave  me  box.  That  is 
my  treasure  chest,  Rena/'  she  said,  gayly. 
"  There,  place  it  in  the  armoire,  and  tell 
oo  one  what  it  contains,  as  you  value 
Hfey  child.  And  now,  while  I  have 
ft  moment  of  time,  speak  your  poem 
once  again.  I  did  not  listen  to  it  this 
morning,  as  I  should  have  done;  and 
you  must  have  it  perfectly  when  Master 
Richard  comes  to-night.'* 

The  task  she  had  set  me  was  a  little 
hymn,  called  There  is  nothing  true 
but  Heaven,*'  and  I  declaimed  It  to  her 
entire  satistaction.  Once  a  week  a  les- 
son of  this  sort  was  exacted  from  me  by 
my  young  teacher ;  and  often,  as  I  lie 
awake  at  night,  those  childish  lessons 
come  back  quite  clearly  to  my  mind,  as 
if  written  on  the  wall ;  and  ever  with 
'them  returns  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes, 
now  faded  fo^ver. 

But  I  am  rambling  again  fh)m  my 
story.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
that  night,  as  it  had  something  to  do 
with  what  came  afterwards,  and  roused 
my  mistress  greatly,  at  the  lime,  from 
ftll  selfish  dreams  and  considerations. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  my  recitation,  a 
peal  of  thunder  shook  the  house;  the 
Hghtning  glared  through  the  closed  Jalou- 
sies ;  the  taper  fluttered  and  died  out  in 
the  blast,  and  the  storm  began  in  all  its 
e^uinoxial  violence. 

My  mistress  went  out  presently,  either 
to  seek  the  protection  of  her  husband 
and  Master  Richard,  or  to  persuade  them 
to  come  in  and  close  the  house  against 
the  approaching  hurricane,  I  know  not 
which.  She  found  them  together,  sit- 
ting silently  on  the  portico,  watching 
the  foaming  lake  and  gathering  black- 
ness with  an  anxious  and  gloomy  ex- 
pression on  either  face.  Later  they  all 
came  in  to  the  breakfast-room,  whither 
she  had  sent  me  with  orders  to  Julius 
the  waiter,  and  the  teartable  had  been 
laid,  when  they  entered,  with  the  beauti- 
fhl  decorated  china. 

"  Could  you  not  have  waited  a  while, 
Agile,'*  asked  my  master,  snappishly, 
w.hen  you  knew  there  were  guests  eK- 
pecltdr 


"  I  thought  they  might  be  dekyed,** 
she  answered — or — or  '* — hesitating — 
'*not  coming  at  all,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  tempest,  and  I  hoped  a  cup 
of  coffee,  or  tea,  or  chocolate  might  cheer 
you  both.  I  am  sure  you  seem  to  need 
cheering,"  she  spoke  afi^ectionately,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other;  but  neither 
face  relaxed  ;  no  one  spoke  fhrther. 

No  one  ate  a  mouthflill.  A  cup  of 
coffee  was  hastily  drained  by  my  master ; 
but  Master  Richard  and  my  mistress  just 
tasted  theirs.  Both  were  ashen  pale,  as 
wilder  and  wilder  rose  the  tempest  with- 
out, and  the  house  trembled  and  groaned 
— under  the  great  pressure  of  the  driving 
north  wind. 

"Did  you  ice  the  wines,  Julius T 
growled  my  master.  I  suppose  thai 
has  never  been  thought  of,  and  they  will 
bie  as  hot  as  the  devil,  untii  n^idnight** 

Tes,  sah ;  mistress  sent  me  to  do 
dat  an  hour  a^.** 

Indeed  t  wonderful  to  relate  I  There 
are  timea,  it  seems,  when  it  suits  you  to 
remember,  madam  P* 

There  are  times  and  things  I  am 
not  permitted  to  forget,  L6on,**  replied 
my  mistress,  moumfVilly. 

Tou  put  out  the  tables,  of  course, 
Julius ;  but  have  you  lit  the  candles  yet  f* 
he  questioned.*' 

No  master ;  I  thought  I  would  wait" 

Thought  I  who  told  you  to  think, 
sirrah  f  thundered  my  master,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  imperiously.  Tou  know 
that,  wet  as  they  are,  or  will  be, 
they  will  plunge  right  down  there  for 
dry  garments.  Are  guests  of  mine  to 
grope  in  the  darkness,  like  bats!  Go 
instantly** — and  he  used  an  oath,  again 
stamping  his  fbot  and  shaking  his  fist 
angrily,  "  and  light  every  candle  in  the 
saloon.  Do  you  bear  me,  you  villain  f  * 

No  one  dared  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
order  was  carried  out,  useless  as  It  seemed. 

There,  in  the  great  arehed  dining- 
room,  with  its  pavement  of  white  and 
black  marble,  the  gaming  tables  were  set 
out,  with  all  the  counter-boxes  on  them ; 
the  wines  in  the  beaufldt  were  in  ice ; 
the  cigars  piled  on  silver  salvers,  with 
matches  at  hand ;  the  candles  lit — all  wa. 
complete,  except  the  expected  guests, 
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^ho  came  not ;  until  the  ice  had  melted 
from  the  wines  that  no  lips  of  theirs 
might  ever  drain,  and  the  candles  had 
Hsred  out  almost  to  the  socket,  that  no 
ejes  of  theirs  might  ever  see ;  for  never 
again  in  life  did  they  enter  the  house  of 

Matu^pas  and  a  cruel  feast,  indeed, 
was  spread  that  night  on  the  great  dining- 
tables,  hastily  set  together  for  the  occa- 
sion— a  feast  for  death — the  bodies  of 
the  three  drowned  gentlemen!  The 
storm  was  quite  over  by  three  o'cloclc  in 
the  morning,  but  the  driving  rain  con- 
tinued, with  the  chill  wind  from  the 
North.  The  cold  was  intense,  it  seemed 
to  us,  so  suddenly  had  it  come  after  the 
heat  of  that  sultry  day ;  and  all  but  my 
master  and  myself  were  still  sitUng  up 
when  Frederick  Tanquo,  my  step-father, 
came  to  the  hall  door.  He  knocked 
very  gently,  calling  at  the  same  time,  ih 
a  sad  voice,  to  Master  Richard ;  but  I  was 
aroused,  and  went  out  with  my  mistress 
to  the  portico  to  hear  what  his  news^ras. 
My  master  still  seemed  to  sleep  heavily 
on  the  sofa,  on  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  half  buried  in  pillows. 

"  Go  back,  Aglfte,  I  implore  you,"  said 
Master  Richard,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  this  is  no  place  for  you."  She  obeyed 
him  mutely ;  but  I  remained  unnoticed. 
"  Now,  speak  you,  Frederick ;  what 
have  you  to  tell  us  ?  Did  the  boat  go 
down  ?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 
I  fear  so.  Master  Richard." 

"Are  they  aU  lost,  Frederick,  think 
you  ?  have  you  seen  any  signs  of  this, 
and  that  f '  Frederick  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  spoke,  in  a  clear  whisper ;  I 
shall  never  forget  its  strange  distinctness, 
and  how  it  thrilled  ma 

"The  bodies  have  drifted  to  shore, 
Master  Richard." 

"Oh,  God  I  All  three,  Frederick f 
be  gasped. 

♦*  All  four,  Master  Richard." 

The  next  moment  a  hand  was  on  his 
throat 

It  was  my  master,  whom  we  supposed 
still  asleep  in  the  breakfastrroom. 

"  Don't  dare  to  tell  me,  you  accursed 
villain,"  he  muttered,  "  that  the  b&y  was 
one  of  them  1  Unsay  those  words,  Fred^ 
erick  Tanque  I  or,  choke  until  you  die  f 
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"For  shame,  Mr.  Maur^pas,"  said 
Master  Richard,  interposing  firmly,  and 
removing  his  ha^,  which  fell  motion- 
less by  his  side.  "  Hear  the  truth  like 
a  man,  and  conceal  it  Wee  a  gentleman.*^ 

"  Speak,  Frederick,"  said  my  master, 
hoarsely. 

"  He  is  with  them,  sir,"  said  my  step- 
father ;  "  I  am  grieved  to  have  to  say  so, 
for  I  loved  him  like  my  own ;  but  bear 
it,  master,  like  a  Christian ;  and  see,  my 
mistress  is  behind  you,"  he  added, 
hastily. 

She  came  forward,  weeping*  bitteriy, 
and  wringing  her  hands.  I  tried  to 
draw  her  back,  but  could  not  My 
master  was  walking  the  portico  In  the 
darkness  now,  like  one  distracted. 

We  could  only  trace  Frederick  Tan- 
que by  his  lantern,  as  he  strode  away, 
followed  by  Master  Richard,  who  struck 
after  him  into  the  pitch  darkness,  guided 
by  his  light 

"  God  save  their  sinful  souls,"  I  heard 
him  mutter,  as  he  rushed  down  the  steps, 
and  then  was  lost  to  sight.  And  still, 
the  cold  north  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  bitter  north  rain  driving  in  my 
faca  At  last  we  went  into  the  house, 
as  master  harshly  bade  us  do,  and  crept 
together  close  in  the  breakfitst-room,  on 
the  broad  so&,  covered  with  the  same 
shawl,  and  weeping,  more  from  83rmpa- 
thy  than  sorrow ;  for,  after  all,  what  were 
any  of  the  victims  to  my  mistress — ^M. 
Le  Maitre,  at  the  head  of  them  t  Noth- 
iug,  less  than  nothing ;  yet,  out  of  our 
common  humanity  we  mourned  for  them, 
and  my  trouble  had  cause  to  be  deeper 
than  hers,  though  I  scarcely  realized 
this  yet,  matters  had  passed  so  hur- 
riedly. 

About  an  hour  later  my  master  came 
in,  banging  the  fh)nt-door  fiercely  after 
him,  and  walking  straight  to  the  side- 
board, on  which  a  decanter  of  brandy 
was  sitting.  He  poured  out  a  gobletftill 
and  drunk  it  off,  then  turned  to  my 
mistress,  with  a  dreadful  smila 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  at  last,  madam  t 
Are  your  prayers  to  the  Virgin  fully 
answered  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  cold,  unnatu- 
ral voice.  "They  are  all  dead;  you 
hear  !  your  enemies  are  all  dead  1  Le 
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Maitre,  and  Gaigaronix,  and  Eugene  Mai- 
Ifet — all  three  'drowned — drowned/  as 
the  bard  of  Avon  has  it/'  laughing  bit- 
terly. "  Ah,  madam,  you  see  I,  too,  can 
quote  upon  occasions." 

*'  Lion,  these  taunts  are  too  dreadful 
at  such  a  time.  Forbear,  I  entreat  you," 
cried  my  mistress,  sobbing  bitterly. 

I  begin  to  believe,  myself,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,"  he  went  on  in  a  sneering 
way,  "  especially,  when  directed  against 
those  we  hate.  And  you  hated  them. 
Why  f  Simply  because  they  were  my 
/hwn^."  He  laughed  long  and  loud 
at  this  sally,  with  a  terribly  hysterical 
violence. 

I  was  dreadfully  frightened ;  bat  my 
mistress,  greatly  shocked,  wept  on  pite- 
ously,  without  offering  further  remon- 
strance against  such  n^justvfiable  treat- 
ment, yet,  without  seeming  afraid  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  was  she  ever  afraid  t 

"  So,  now,  you  have  me  all  to  your- 
self, madam,"  he  continued,  "  as  you 
have  wished  so  long  to  have  me,  to  hate 
and  torture  to  tlie  top  of  your  bent ;  for 
the  comrades  of  my  life  are  all  gone, 
and  you  have  given  me  no  children  to 
supply  their  places ;  and  what  love  was 
in  me  is  dead  from  this,  hencefoflh; 
mark  me,  deady  with  the  poor,  frail  crea- 
ture, whose  life  grew  out  of  mine,  and 
who  clung  to  me  beyond  all  else." 

She  did  not  understand  him,  alto- 
gether; but,  rising,  she  extended  her 
arms  to  him  with  true  emotion. 

"Oh,  L6on,"  she  said,  "oh,  my  bus- 
band,  foigive  me  if  I  have  wronged  yon, 
even  in  thought,  and  suffer  me,  still 
suffer  me,  to  comfort,  to  love  you." 

That  moment  was  a  pivot,  madam, 
I  have  since  thought,  on  which  their 
fkte  was  taming.  It  was  an  occasion 
lost  He  pushed  her  rudely  away,  struck 
his  head  with  his  clenched  fist,  then 
shook  it  fiercely  in  her  face,  without 
touching  her,  however.  She  shrieked 
fiiintly,  staggering  back. 

"Stop  your  devilish  howling,"  he 
thondered  forth,  "  if  you  don't  want  to 
madden  me,  and  dry  those  cursed  croco- 
dile tears  before  I  come  again  you  and 
your  yellow  imp,  or,  by  heavens,  madam, 
it  shall  fm  the  worse  with  both  of  you." 


Then,  cramming  on  his  hat^  and 
throwing  the  shawl  about  him,  which 
he  tore  flrom  as,  he  burst  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  plunged  out  into  the  cold 
rainy  down,  down  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake  shore.  He  met  the  men  near 
there,  assisted  by  Master  Richard,  bearing 
the  bodies  to  the  basement  banqueting- 
room,  and  so  turned  back.  My  mistress 
had  locked  herself  in  her  own  chamber, 
partly  indignant,  partly  in  pity  for  my 
condition,  for  I  was  terrified  exceedingly, 
and  greatly  grieved  as  well,  and  we 
heard  nothing  more  until  morning. 

The  day  broke  clear  and  cold,  with 
the  norther  still  blowhig  fiercely.  My 
mistress  went  out  at  sunrise,  leaving  me 
asleep,  and  found  Master  Richard  stand- 
ing oat  on  the  portico,  with  a  telescope 
in  his  hand.  My  master  had  been 
quieted,  by  this  time,  and  was  slumber- 
ing in  his  own  room,  after  great  excite- 
ment, caused  partly,  it  was  thought,  by 
the  fiery  liqaor  of  which  he  had  drunk 
so  deeply  during  the  night 

"  Look  through  this  glass,  Aglfle,"  he 
said  to  her,  "  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 
My  short-sighted  eyes  may  have  deceived 
me."  She  told  my  mother  all  this  after- 
ward in  my  presence,  for,  as  I  said,  she 
had  left  me  sleeping. 

"  I  see  a  fioating  log,  Richard,  with  a 
man  lyuig  on  it,  either  asleep  or  dead, 
or  is  it  the  keel  of  a  boat  that  he  is 
clingmg  to — ^an  overturned  boat  f  No  1 
he  is  not  dead,  only  exhausted.  He 
moves  his  hand;  he  tries  to  wave  a 
handkerchief  that  he  holds,  but  he  has 
not  strength,  Richard,  he  has  not 
strength,"  she  cried,  "  and  he  will  perish 
miserably." 

He  took  the  glass  from  her  nerveless 
hand,  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly. 

"  I  see  every  thing  now,"  he  said, "  as 
plainly  as  you  do,  Aglfte ;  but  the  man 
shall  not  perish  if  we  have  time  to  get 
a  boat  manned  to  reach  him  before  he 
loses  his  hold.    I  will  go  to  him  myselt" 

Then  Master  Richard  went  right  to 
the  boat-house,  sent  for  Frederick  Tanque 
to  steer,  and  for  two  rowers,  and  when 
I  got  down  to  the  shore,  where  my  mis- 
tress was  waiting,  they  were  all  ready 
to  go  out  after  the  exhausted  maiL 
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"  God  ble80  70a,  Richard;*  ebe  said, 
as  he  tomed  to  grasp  her  band  befone 
he  stepped  into  the  boat ;  "  yon  are  al- 
ways first  in  good  works.*'  Then  she 
threw  her  arms  about  him  and  kissed 
him  fimdiy,  as  I  had  never  seen  her  do 
before.  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  her 
ill-humor  to  him  the  night  previous,  and 
sorry  for  it,  as  she  ought  to  have  been ; 
and  he  felt  this,  too,  X  am  sure,  for  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  pushed  off 
fix>m  shore.  I  could  not  help  crying, 
too,  from  sympathy  with  him  and  her, 
and  saying,  as  she  had  done,  with  up- 
lifted hands : 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Master 
Richard.** 

The  lake  was  still  rough,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boat  was  slow ;  but  we 
watched  iinziously  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  sufferer,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
last,  to  see  him  lifted  into  the  boat,  and 
to  hail  its  safe  return  to  shore,  with  the 
poor  half-dead  form  they  had  lifted 
from  the  wreck,  now  helpless  as  an  in- 
fiint,  and  only  half-conscious. 

Great  heavens !  It  is  Claude  Ro- 
quette,'*  said  my  mistress,  as  she  looked 
into  his  wan  iaoe,  then  poured  reviving 
drops  into  ids  blackened  lips. 

Lose  no  time  heref  Aglfie.  Let  us 
bear  him  to  the  house.  Give  me  the 
flask.  Have  blankets  warmed,  a  bed 
prepared,  women  ready  to  rub  him  by 
the  time  we  reach  you.  Go  before  us, 
cousin ;  we  may  save  him  yet'* 

All  this  was  douQ  in  a  wonderfully 
short  spacp  of  time,  and  poor  M.  Ro- 
quette  was  laid  in  a  warm  bed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  attendants,  before  most 
persons  could  have  given  the  mere  ne- 
cessary orders.  For  my  mistress  thought 
of  every  thing  at  once,  when  the  hour  of 
need  came,  though  she  took  her  own 
time  usually,  and  was  even  careless  and 
forgetful  sometimes. 

About  break£wt  •  time  my  master 
roused  up  from  his  stupor  and  came 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  a  cheerful 
pine-wood  fire  was  crackling  and  throw- 
ing out  a  pleasant,  balmy  smelL  The 
coffee  was  hot — every  thing  he  liked 
best  on  the  table ;  but  anger  and  gloom 
were  fixed  upon  his  features. 


My  mistress  was  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  her  hand  upon  tl^ 
silver  coffee-pot,  when  he  entered  (I  €an 
see  her  yet),  as  calm  and  unconcerned 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  was  at 
my  usual  post,  behind  her  chair.  Mas- 
ter Richard  was  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece,  glandng  over  the  Delta.** 
I  don't  know  why  I  think  of  all  these 
little  things  to-day,  or  why  I  trouble  you 
with  such  small  details ;  but  the  picture 
rises  before  me  Just  as  I  saw  it  then,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  painted ;  and  I  re- 
member that  it  seemed  to  me  so  hard- 
hearted that  some  should  be  eating  and 
drinking,  while  others  lay  dead  and  cold 
in  the  basement  below,  and  poor  Mr. 
Roquette  was  wrestling  sore  with  death 
in  the  adjoining  chamber.  But,  such 
contrasts  mtut  occur,  or  life  would  not 
be  life ;  and  it  was  all  right,  I  suppose. 

When  all  were  seatod,  and  the  coffee 
had  been  served,  my  master  begun : 
I  understand,  madam,**  he  saidi 
that  you  have  a  stranger  within  your 
gates  this  morning,  and  have  been  play- 
ing Good  Samaritan,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  !  Te  gods,  how  I  hate  hypocrisy  I 
Richard  Zavier,  you  might  have  caughi 
bQl^r  fish,  this  morning,  than  Roquettes, 
I  am  thinking.'* 

Master  Richard  murmured  something 
about  '*  Christian  duty,"  I  forget  what ; 
but  my  mistress,  fixing  her  great  eyes 
upon  her  husband's  face,  merely  said  : 

Let  us  be  thankful,  L6on,  that  cmh 
one  was  saved  from  that  doomed  boat** 

My  master  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
brought  down  his  fist,  with  a  great  oath^ 
upon  the  table. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  roared, 
"  that  he,  too,  was  in  the  Petrel  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  God  you  wor- 
ship, or  pretend  to,  suffered  those** — and 
he  pointed  downward,  toward  the 
room  in  which  they  were  lying  dead— - 
"  to  go  down  to  death,  and  saved  thu 
worm — one  wretch,  that  can  not  even 
swim  ?*' 

"  Such  was  His  will,  M.  Maur^pas,*' 
said  Richard  Zavier,  sternly.  "  It  is  not 
for  such  as  you  or  I  to  question  it'* 

How  came  this  creature  in  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  ?"  he  went  on,  wildly 
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•*what  had  ^  to  do  with  the  Peta-elf 
Why  did  they  not  heave  oat  their  Jonas 
upon  the  waterSf  when  the  tempest  came  f 
The  base-bom  hound!  his  presence  sank 
that  boat,  I  doubt  not.  Curse  him,  eune 
him,  now  and  eternally  I" 

Madam,  these  things  shoclc  yoo;  but, 
how  can  I  give  yon  a  Just  idea  of  M. 
Manrdpas,  otherwise  than  by  giving  you 
such  details  ?  There  is  not  much  more 
of  this  to  tell.  My  master  rose  from 
the  table,  and  commenced  walking  the 
room,  wildly  raving  about  poor  Mr. 
Roquet^  and  his  low  origin. 

"  A  vile  overseer's  son,  to  lie  in  the 
best  chambers  at  Maur^pasl  This  is 
what  I  get  for  bringing  beggars  to  pre- 
side over  my  household  I  Misery  loves 
company,  they  say.  Le  Maitre  dead  in 
the  cellar — Roquette  alive  in  the  rose- 
wood chamber!  God,  can  it  be  borne T 
Then  he  laughed  bitterly. 

Ah,  madam,  he  was  not  thinking 
of  Le  Maitre  or  the  other  two  when  he 
raved  thus,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 
I  was  astonished  to  see  how  Master 
Ridiard  bore  with  him;  bat  he  knew 
every  thing  as  we  did  noi^  and  pitied 
him,  even  while  he  condemned. 

Why  was  not  Roquette  taken  to  the 
overseer's  house,  madam?"  he  asked 
Abruptly  of  my  mistress.  "  The  house  his 
&ther  used  to  occupy,  and  was  kicked 
out  of  by  me,  was  surely  good  enough 
for  him.  And  why  have  you  been  med- 
dling in  his  recovery,  as  though  it  were 
any  interest  or  business  of  yours  t  I 
demand  an  answer,  madam,  and  a  satis- 
factory one." 

*'  Mr.  Maor^pas !  I  have  done  no  more 
than  my  duty  in  trying  to  restore  Claude 
Roquette.  All  ranks  are  alike,  at  a  time 
like  this  and  in  sight  of  God ;  nor  have 
I  ever,  at  any  time,  heard  or  known 
aught  of  this  young  man  that  was  un- 
worthy of  the  first  gentleman  in  the 
land.  Be  satisfied  with  this  answer,  I 
beg ;  I  have  no  other  to  give ;  and  let 
the  unpleasant  subject  drop." 

"  Tou  are  an  insolent  fool,  madam," 
he  muttered ;  "  and  yon,  Richard  Zavier, 
are  a  fanatical  one!  There,  take  my 
parting  opinion  of  you  both,,  and  make 
the  best  of  it    And,  mark  ye,  let  this 


Claude  Roquette  be  removed  ttom  here 
as  soon  as  may  be,  alive  or  dead,  or — ^" 
He  went  out,  grumbling  threats,  and 
strode  down  again  toward  the  hike- 
shore.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  that  of  my  mistress  and  Master 
Richard,  who  went  again  to  M.  Ro- 
quette*s  room,  whither  they  forbade  me 
to  follow  them,  I  glided  down  the  cor- 
ridor and  descended  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  to  the  basement  halls 
below. 

It  was  with  a  trembling  hand  that  I 
opened  the  door  of  that  death-chamber. 

There  they  lay,  all  three,  wrapped  in 
their  shrouding  sheets,  as  my  mother  and 
the  other  women  had  placed  them,  with 
their  hair  still  moist  ftom  .the  deadly 
lake  waters. 

M.  Le  Maitre  wore  a  smile  on  his 
grim,  handsome  face,  and  his  Jet-black 
curls  lay  close  and  heavily  on  his  mar- 
ble-white forehead.  He  was  called  the 
handsomest  man  in  our  parish.  M.  Gar- 
garonix  was  fearfolly  dianged ;  his  own 
wife  would  never  have  known  him.  M. 
Eugene  Mallet,  the  youngest,  and  the 
best  of  the  three — Yfh&e  all  w«pe  bad — 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  tranquilly.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  was  to  have  been  married  in 
the  coming  week,  and  the  shock  of  his 
death  nearly  killed  Miss  Araelie  Landry. 
But,  apart  from  these,  on  a  low  sofii 
(one  of  those  on  which  the  tired  game- 
sters were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  off 
their  excesses,  after  morning  broke,  and 
the  night's  play  was  over),  lay  the  young 
Pedro,  the  quadroon  boy — ^him  I  had 
stolen  down  to  take  leave  of — ^him  to 
whom  my  master  had  referred  so  fiercely. 

He  was  a  gentle  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture, a  year  or  two  older  than  m3r8e]f, 
and  had  been  my  play-mate  since  I  could 
first  renember.  He  belonged  to  M.  Le 
Maitre,  who  had  once  lived  with  my 
master,  in  their  bachelor  days,  and  this 
boy's  mother — ^the  slave  of  the  first — 
had  been  their  joint  house-keeper.  She 
had  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  my 
master  and  M.  Le  Maitre  had  been  hag- 
gling for  years  over  the  price  of  the  boy, 
whom  my  master  was  determined  to 
have  some  day,  I  heard  him  say,  if  it 
cost  him  half  his  fortune.    He  was  fond 
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of  Pedro,  and  kept  him  half  his  time  at 
Maur^pas,  with  Le  Maitre's  consent. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  last  never  could 
or  vxndd  agree  to  receive  any  reasonable 
sum  for  him,  and,  partly  from  obstinacy, 
my  master  hung  back  from  the  purchase, 
which  he  was  still  resolved  to  consummate 
before  Pedro  should  be  grown.  Had  he 
been  my  own  brother,  I  could  not  have 
loved  him  better ;  and  I  was  kneeling  by 
and  crying  over  the  insensible  body,  with 
my  head  on  my  hands,  and  parting  back 
sometimes  the  damp  tangled  hair,  when 
I  saw  master  come  hastily  in,  and  shut 
the  door  and  lock  it  after  him. 

Fortunately,  the  room  was  dim,  and 
he  did  not  perceive  me  as  he  entered ; 
but  my  heart  was  in  my  throat,  and  I 
crept  under  the  sofa  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  and  lay  trembling 
there  while  his  feet  were  almost  touch- 
ing me,  for,  passing  the  rest  without 
notice,  he  came  straight  to  the  body  of 
Pedro. 

The  sounds  tliat  reached  me  from 
above  were  strange  and  appalling — more 
like  the  low  howls  of  a  wild  beast  in 
pain  than  a  human  creature  in  trouble. 
My  master  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
corpse,  and  was  kissing  it  with  frantic 
eagerness.  I  could  |^ear  this ;  and  when 
I  looked  at  it  again;  the  cold  waxen-like 
fiftce  was  wet  with  his  tears. 

"  Oh  !  Pedro,"  he  murmered ;  **  my 
boy,  my  poor,  sacrificed  boy  I  the  only 
thing  that  ever  loved  me  except  your 
dead  mother.  There  you  lie,  like  a 
stone.  Make  one  sign,  my  son — but  one 
— then  I  will  believe  every  thing  the 
priests  tell  me.  Say  can  you  hear  your 
father!  Can  you  forgive  him,  that  he 
suffered  you  so  long  in  other  hands! 
Or,  is  it  all  over  with  you,  my  boy — all 
over  with  you,  now  and  eternally." 

There  was  much  more,  but  I  remem- 
ber this  only  disthictly.  After  that  his 
voice  was  choked  again  with  sobs  and 
curses.  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  my  master  exhibit  /mrnan  feeling; 
but  all  ended  in  a  gloomy  silence,  and 
presently  he  went  out,  banging  the  door 
after  him,  and  I  heard  his  step  grow 
fainter  as  it  traversed  the  corridor  and 
then  passed  out  into  the  garden. 


He  was  gohog  down  to  the  lake  shore, 
as  I  found  later,  to  meet  the  boats  that 
were  coming,  with  the  friends  of  the  poor 
dead  gentlemen,  to  take  them  and 
Pedro  away  for  burial. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  out  with  safety, 
I  ran  to  my  mistress,  by  this  time  in  her 
own  room,  to  communicate  to  her  all  I 
had  seen  and  heard.  She  was  greatly 
moved. 

How  strange  I  never  suspected  this 
before,"  she  said ;  "  and  yet,  there  was 
certainly  a  resemblance,  now  that  I  think 
of  it — ^and  such  an  attachment  Unreas- 
onable it  might  have  seemed  to' me,  but 
for  my  own  fondness  for  you,  Rena." 

Then  she  mused,  shaking  her  head 
piteously,  and  shedding  silent  tears. 

"  Rena,"  she  said,  suddenly, "  you  can 
keep  your  master^s  secret,  I  hope,  as  you 
have  kept  some  of  mine.  Kay,  you 
must  keep  it,  or  I  shall  never  love  or 
trust  you  again.  Remember  that  you 
have  stolen  it,  Rena,  so  to  speak,  and 
you  must  bury  it  deep,  deep  as  Pedro  in 
a  grave." 

I  understood^  her  perfectly,  and  bent 
my  head  before  her,  and  kissed  her  hand 
for  all  reply,  and  she  was  satisfied. 

'*Poor  L6on,  he  suffers,"  she  said, 
after  a  time.  **0h!  would  to  God  I 
dared  to  comfort  him.  I  would  g^ve  any 
thing  in  the  world  for  such  a  privilege. 
My  duty,  certainly,  if  nothing  more." 

"  Would  you  give  up  your  letters  with 
the  green  seal,  mistress,"  I  asked,  gravely, 
impelled  by  childish  curiosity — not  im- 
pertinence. It  was  very  daring  I  felt 
the  next  moment 

She  bent  her  great,  glowing  eyes  on 
me,  as  if  to  fiftthom  my  motive,  before 
she  answered : 

Yes,  in  a  moment,  child.  But,  what 
business  is  that  of  yours!  You  must 
never  dare  again  to  question  me  on  any 
subject,  Rena.'* 

She  was  greatly  agitated,  I  saw. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  and 
see  what  I  can  do  for  him.  They  have 
borne  the  bodies  away  by  this  time,  I 
suppose,  and  he  must  be  very  wretched. 
Gome  with  me,  Rena ;  or,  stay — it  is  still 
very  chilly,  I  believe ;  follow  me  witk 
my  shawl    I  shall  need  it" 
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I  was  at  her  heels,  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  portico,  with  her  great 
crimson  cashmere  on  my  arm.  Master 
Richard  was  still  with  Clande  Roquette, 
who  now  needed  constant  medical  at- 
tention. 

The  bodies  were  being  placed  in  the 
boats  by  Frederick  Tanqae,  Julius,  and 
the  other  men,  aided  by  sorrowing 
friends.  One  small  boat  remained,  how- 
ever, moored  lower  down  than  the  rest, 
in  which  a  little  old,  odd-looking  man 
was  seated,  gray,  and  yellow,  and  snuffy, 
with  his  hat  off,  and  with  eyes  almost 
bleared  with  weeping,  which  he  wiped 
constantly  on  his  red  bandana  hand- 
kerchief. I  can  see  him  yet  Just  as  he 
sat  there— our  gentle  old  overseer,  whom 
all  the  slaves  had  loved,  but  who  had 
been  dismissed  with  great  harshness,  for 
this  veiy  cause,  every  one  of  them 
thought  It  was  old  M.  Roquette,  who 
lAd  come  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  dear 
and  only  son,  but  who  had  been  forbid- 
den to  land  by  my  master,  and  denied 
all  satisfaction  as  to  the  condition  of 
Master  Claude. 

When  he  saw  my  mistress  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  he  extended 
his  hands  in  a  mute,  appealing  way  that 
was  very  affecting ;  but,  if  he  said  any 
thing,  we  could  not  hear  it,  with  that 
dreadful  wind  still  blowing. 

My  mistress  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment — that  was  her  way,  madam. 
When  she  was  moved,  she  was  quick  as 
thought  to  act,  and  fearless  as  flame. 
Snatching  her  shawl  from  me,  and  throw- 
ing it  around  her  shoulders,  she  flew 
down,  bare-headed  as  she  was,  to  the 
lake  shore.  I  followed  her  as  £sust, 
trying  to  pluck  her  gown  and  draw  her 
back,  for  I  knew  nothing  would  exaspe- 
rate my  master  more  than  such  inter- 
ference. • 

The  boats  had  pushed  off  when  we 
gained  the  shore — all  but  old  M.  Ro- 
quette's,  which  lay  rocking  and  bouncing 
on  the  unquiet  water.  My  master  was 
cursing  and  abusing  the  old  man  vio- 
lently. 

"  Tou  old  gray-headed  scoundrel,"  he 
crted,  be  off,  before  I  thrash  your  feeble 
liib  out  of  your  miserable,  shriveled 


body.  No  man  shall  transgress  my 
orders,  and  go  unpunished ;  and,  as  to 
your  son,  when  he  dies — if  not  dead 
already — his  carcass  shall  be  sent  to 
you.  Now,  take  to  your  oars  in  a 
minute,  or —  Ha  1  madam,  you  here  ? 
You  seem  omnipresent  to-day,  really." 

She  did  not  regard  him  any  more  than 
if  he  had  not  spoken,  but  stepped  right 
on  to  the  boat,  and  stood  so  near  the 
gunwale,  that  the  water  lapped  her  feet 

She  was  perfectly  splendid  that  day, 
still  dressed  in  her  white  robe  and  scar- 
let shawl,  with  her  black  hair  flying  in 
the  wind,  lier  crimson  cheeks,  her  flash- 
ing eyes,  that  gave  out  such  red  light 
sometimes,  and  her  haughty,  outstretched 
hand,  waving  back  all  interference. 

Old  Mr.  Roquette  crept  feebly  toward 
her,  wailing  like  a  woman.  She  leaned 
forward  and  clasped  his  hand,  with  such 
a  noble  affectionate  grace,  such  a  beam- 
ing smile,  that  did  my  heart  good. 

Don't  cry,  Mr.  Roquette,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Claude  is  doing  well ;  hs  totU  lios — 
Dr.  Richard  Zavier  says  so— and  I  will 
be  his  nurse  by  day  and  night,  if  needfU, 
until  he  is  restored  to  you.  Don't  yon 
believe  me,  Mr.  Roquette  f '  seeing  that 
the  old  man  shook  his  head  donbtfiiUy. 

Ah  1  madam,"  he  said  in  his  broken 
way,  "  you  are  one  cmgede!  You  mean 
to  comfort  me  I  know ;  but,  don't  mock 
my  hopes,  for  Gk)d's  sake  I" 

And  again  he  raised  his  withered 
hands,  and  tried  to  clasp  them  together — 
but  they  trembled  so  he  could  not 

"  Mr.  Roquette,  do  you  see  this  ?" 

She  had  drawn  her  crucifix  from  her 
bosom — ^the  emblem  of  her  faith  and 
his :  By  this  holy  cross  I  swear  to  you 
that  what  I  have  said  is  truth." 

My  master  had  stood  like  one  rooted 
to  the  spot  until  this  moment  Now 
he  sprung  forward,  and,  seizing  her  arm, 
dra^B^ed  her  away,  darting  a  terrible 
look  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  word 
"begone"  flung  toward  old  Mr.  Ro- 
quette, coupled  with  a  curse. 

I  trembled  for  her  safety ;  but  when 
they  reached  the  portico,  his  brutal  mood 
seemed  reUxed,  for,  loosing  his  hold  on 
her  shoulder,  he  pushed  her  away — 
and  turning  into  the  breakfast-room,  lay 
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there  all  day,  his  face  buried  among  the 
sofa  pillows. 

Toward  evenrng  my  mistress  went  to 
him,  with  kind  and  loving  intentions, 
carrying  a  oup  of  coffee  in  her  hand,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  her  intrusion. 

He  raised  himself  up  fiercely,  as  she 
entered,  gazed  at  her  long  and  fixedly, 
then  striking  the  cup  from  her  hand,  lay 
down  again  with  a  muttered  corse. 

I  dared  not  gather  up  the  fragments 
then ;  but,  withdrawing  from  the  room 
with  my  mtstraes,  we  went  at  once  to 
the  chamber  of  Monsieur  Roquette,  where 
she  commenced  that  arduous  watch  that 
lasted  many  days,  for  a  nervous  fever 
had  set  in,  and  with  that  poor  delicate 
young  man  it  was  almost  as  fierce  a  strug- 
^e  now  between  life  and  death  as  had 
been  waged  on  the  overturned  boat 

My  master  never  mentioned  Mr.  Ro- 
qnette*8  name  again,  but  maintained  a 
moody  silence,  while  he  remained  at 
Maur4pas,  ashamed  of  his  c-onduct,  per- 
haps, or  absorbed  in  his  own  grief  and 
disappointment  The  behavior  of  my 
mistress  toward  him  at  this  time  was 
more  than  commonly  kind  and  respect- 
ful ;  but  It  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
upon  him.  He  rarely  noticed  her  at 
all,  not  even  to  sneer,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  gloomy  abstraction. 

As  soon  as  it  was  posrable  to  remove 
him.  Master  Ricliard  conveyed  M.  Ro- 
quette to  his  own  room,  at  OlAireforte,  and 
there  attended  him,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  father,  until  he  was  quite  strong  and 
hale  again.  The  poor  young  man  tried 
to  express  his  thanks  to  my  mistress  for 
all  her  kindness  the  night  before  he  left 
us,  but  fiiiled  to  do  more  than  kiss  her 
hand  devoutly,  and  bathe  it  with  his  tears. 

All  he  could  stammer  out  was  a 
prayer  that  God  might  permit  him  to  do 
something  to  serve  her  in  return — some- 
Ihhig,  any  thhig  V 

That  time  may  come  sooner  than  we 
think,  M.  Roquette,"  she  said,  gravely ; 
"  but,  in  the  hiterval,  rest  assured  that 
your  recovery  and  tlie  thought  of  your 
fikther's  Joy  have  already  more  than  re- 
paid any  efforts  of  mina"  In  parting, 
he  hung  a  gay  rosary  around  my  neck, 
and  promised  me  a  string  of  gold  beads 


for  New  Years.  They  came;  I  have 
them  yet  Each  one  outweighs  a  half- 
eagle,  and  is  beautifully  chased  and 
wrought  There  were  just  enough  to 
circle  my  slender,  childish  throat 


NEWPORT. 

THOSE  summer  days,  those  summer 
days, 

We  passed  upon  the  sunny  sands. 
When  thought  was  like  the  tender  haze, 
Which  hung  above  remoter  lands. 

Lands  all  unseen  and  unexplored. 
Which  never  were  and  ne'er  will  be — 

Fair  isle  with  purple  fruitage  stored, 
Born  of  the  mirage  of  the  sea. 

When  life  was  like  our  happiest  dreams, 
Its  softest  wishes  so  fulfilled 

That  all  our  hours  flowed  on,  like  streams 
From  heaven-kissed  hights  of  peace 
distilled. 

Those  summer  days,  so  warm,  so  bright, 
Of  wandering  on  the  wave-bound 
shore, 

That  waxed  in  Joy  and  waned  in  light ; 
Oh,  shall  we  live  those  days  no  more  ? 

The  crescent  ripples,  rimmed  with  gold. 
That  lapsed  in  music  at  our  feet. 

The  blue  of  ocean  all  unrolled 
The  sky's  serial  blue  to  meet 

The  heaving  tides,  the  wandering  winds, 
Were  lent  us  from  some  sunnier  clime ; 

And  gentle  as  the  power  tliat  binds 
My  memory  to  that  magic  time. 

Those  summer  days,  those  summer  days  I 
Old  ocean,  to  thy  silver  shore 

The  bards  may  come  with  chants  of  praise. 
But  never  lover  love  thee  more. 

Than  we  who  lingered  at  thy  side. 
By  glimmering  points  and  curving 
bays. 

And  drank  the  music  of  thy  tide — 
Those  summer  days,  those  summer 
days  I 

'Tis  summer  now ;  and  now,  as  then, 
The  sunbeam  on  the  billow  playa. 

But  we  shall  never  live  again 

Those  summer  days,  those  summer 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 

THE  propriety  of  writing  narraiiTes 
of  ooniemporaneoos  persons  may  be 
<)aestioned;  yet,  there  is  danger,  that, 
if  not  speedily  recorded,  many  incidents 
may  be  lost,  which  miglit  otherwise  ^d 
us  materially  in  forming  a  pn)per  esti- 
mate of  those  men  to  whom,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  the  suppression  of  the  late 
rebellion. 

Of  General  Sheridan,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  Union  cause  did  not  possess  a 
more  ardent  supporter,  nor  the  enemies 
of  our  countiy  a  more  energetic  oppo- 
nent It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  serve  under  this  dis- 
tinguished officer,  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months — ^part  of  the  time  in  the 
capacity  of  aid,  from  the  time  when  he 
took  the  field  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  our 
march  from  Petersburg  toward  North 
Carolina  was  arrested,  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river  Dan,  by  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Johnston  to  Major- 
General  Sherman.  Without  entering 
into  a  minute  description  of  the  various 
engagements  and  raids  from  Todd*s 
Tavern  to  Appomattox  Court  House,  I 
propose  to  record  only  a  few  incidents, 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which 
passed  under  my  own  ol)8ervation ; 
trusting  that  whatever  may  be  written 
in  the  light  of  praise,  will  not  be  regard- 
ed as  idle  adulation,  when  applied  to 
one  who,  judged  by  the  severest  mili- 
tory  criterion,  namely,  success,  bore  the 
test  well,  and  who,  with  an  honorable 
ambition  to  excel,  in  three  years,  rose 
from  the  humble  rank  of  lieutenant,  to 
that  of  major-general  in  the  regular  army. 

During  the  winter  of  18e8-'4,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  rested  quietly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Rapidan,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  camtvlife,  save  an  occa- 
sional reconnoisance  and  the  usual  roti- 
tine  of  picket  duty.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1864,  a  new  order  of  affairs  was  in- 
augurated. Grant  having  been  placed  in 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 


States,  came  to  saperintend,  in  person,  the 
movements  of  the  grand  army  menacing 
Richmond  from  the  north.  With  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  individual  capability 
(as  subsequent  events  proved),  he  had  se- 
lected and  brought  with  him  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sheridan,  as  a  suitable  person  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry  of  the  Potomac  army. 
As  the  month  of  April  drew  to  a  close,  it 
became  evident  that  the  roads  were  in  a 
condition  to  warrant  the  movement  of 
troops,  and  May  was  ushered  in  by  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  bugle,  throughout 
nil  the  camps  at  Culpepper  and  Brandy 
Station,  sounding  the  **  reveilli,''  strike 
tents,*'  "  pack  up,**  and  the  **  assembly  ** 
in  quick  succession,  accompanied  with 
the  loud  huzzas  of  the  soldiers  tired  of 
their  long  inactivity.  The  line  of  maroh 
from  Stephensburg  to  the  different  lords 
of  the  river,  could  be  traced  by  aban- 
doned clothing  and  cast-off  knapsacks. 
On  the.  4th  of  May,  Grant  had  placed 
his  entire  command  across  tlie  Rapidan, 
and  the  two  hostile  armies,  with  their 
loins  girded,  were  confronting  each  other 
like  two  athletes,  ready  to  engage  in 
mortal  combat 

While  reporting  for  duty  to  his  chief 
of  staff,  on  the  following  morning,  I  saw 
General  Sheridan,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him— his  head  thrown  forward 
— ^his  countenance  wearing  a  look  of 
abstraction,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front 
of  his  quarters,  yet  pausing  ever  and 
anon  to  dispatch  a  staff  officer  to  the 
front  to  learn  if  all  was  well  with  his 
cavalry,  watching  and  protecting  the  left 
flank  of  the  Union  army.  Although 
strongly  impressed  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance at  the  time,  I  waive,  for  the 
present,  any  attempt  at  description. 

Todd*s  Tavern,  though  previously  pos- 
sessing no  local  celebrity,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  terrific  cavalry  en- 
gagement OB  the  7th  and  8th  of  May, 
in  which  Sheridan,  though  suffering 
severe  loss,  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  his  breastworks,  and  in 
driving  him  to  ttpottsylyania  Couit 
House,  when,  having  been  relieved  by 
General  Warren's  Corps,  he  turned  back 
I  to  the  bin  where  a  consultation  of  ootpB 
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commandera  was  being  held.  Nev^r 
before  had  so  distiagaished  a  group  of 
visitors  thronged  this  mde  place  of  en- 
tertainment Withii)  were  closeted  a 
score  or  more  of  officers  of  high  rank ; 
without,  the  court  was  filled  with  order- 
lies holding  gayly-caparisoned  steeds, 
while  in  front  of  the  dingy  building  flut- 
tered the  battle-flag  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  on  which  wepe  pictured  the 
eagles  of  the  Bepublia  Bheridan,  emerg- 
ing from  the  building,  immediately  set 
about  making  preparationB  for  his  first 
great  raid  to  Richmond. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
light, a  magnificent  cavalcade,  consisting 
of  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  begun  its 
stealthy  march  around  the  right  flank  of 
the  rebel  army.  The  afEHghted  inhabitants 
watched  the  column  for  three  long  hours 
before  it  disappeared  entirely  from  their 
view,  wiiile  the  delighted  and  superstiti- 
ous blacks  averred  that  'these  horse- 
men "  were  the  ones  referred  tq,  by  the 
Prophets  of  old  and  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lations, as  coming  to  their  deliverance. 
As  the  result  of  the  first  day*s  operations, 
might  be  mentioned  the  tearing  up  of 
the  track  of  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road at  Beaver  Dam  Station,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  locomotive  and  train  of  cars, 
together  with  ten  days*  rations  for  Lee's 
entire  army,  l)eside8  the  liberation  of 
several  hundred  Union  prisoners  fiY>m 
the  prospective  horrors  of  Libby  and 
Andersonville  prisons.  On  the  third 
day,  as  we  drew  near  the  rebel  capital, 
negroes  returning  firom  the  city  reported 
that  Richmond  was  but  feebly  garrisoned, 
and  that  the  main  army  was  fighting 
General  Butler^s  forces  at  Bermuda.  Hun- 
dreds. I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Sheridan  contemplated  entering  the  city 
with  his  cavaliy,  for  we  were  already 
within  the  first  line  of  works ;  but,  after 
consulting  with  his  division  commanders, 
tiie  project  was  abandoned.  Were  one 
to  record  all  the  events  which  transpired, 
each  day's  march  would  form  a  chapter 
by  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say,,  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  accomplished :  the 
moral  effect  of  the  raid,  however,  was 
more  damaging  to  the  rebel  cause  than 
the  actual  misfortunes  it  occasioned. 
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Without  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
army  through  its  many  alternations  of 
success  and  disaster,  I  now  proceed  to 
relate,  in  a  desultory  manner,  some  in- 
cidents of  the  daily  march,  battle-field, 
and  bivouac.  A  trivial  one  which  oc- 
curred during  the  raid  serves  to  illustrate 
the  natural  kindness  of  Sheridan's  dis- 
position. Oi^e  sultry  day,  while  seated 
by  the  road-side,  a  pail  of  water,  con- 
taining some  ice,  procured  from  a  neigh- 
boring plantation,  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  dismounted  trooper  passing  by.  Wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  bronzed  face 
with  his  coat-sleeve,  he  brusquely  ac- 
costed the  Gtoeral,  omitting  even  the 
customary  salute :  Can  I  have  a  drink 
of  that  ice-water  ?"  Remembering  the 
severe  etiquette  with  which  officers  of 
the  regular  army  are  accustomed  to  sur- 
round themselves,  I  feared  the  soldier 
might  meet  with  a  rebuff:  "  Certainly, 
sir;  certainly,"  said  Sheridan,  handing 
him  a  draft,  and  adding  a  word  of  encour- 
agement which  caused  the  tired  soldier  to 
go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Thus  did  he 
endear  himself  to  those  on  whom  he  had 
ultimately  to  rely,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  and  winning  his  victories. 

The  affection  existing  between  the 
Gteneral  and  those  who  served  under 
him,  was  unbounded  and  reciprocal. 
Every  one  remembers  the  affectionate 
manner,  not  unmingled  with  pride,  with 
which  he  used  to  refer  to  his  mounted 
corps,  always  making  use  of  the  expres- 
don,  "  my  cavalry."  In  his  report  of 
the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  he  says  he 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had  the 
Sixth  Corps  (wliich  served  under  him  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley)  sent  him,  only 
it  was  too  far  away.  His  infiuence  with 
the  soldiers,  either  in  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse circumstances,  was  marvelous  be- 
yond comprehension.  I  do  not  think  I 
overrate  in  saying  that  his  appearance 
on  the  field  was  equivalent  to  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  muskets.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, he  rode  along  the  infkmtry  lines, 
exhorting  the  soldiers  to  acquit  them- 
selves well,  adding  in  a  confident  tone. 
We  are  going  to  whip  Early  toH)ay." 
Whenever  he  had  occasion  to  address  a 
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soldier  for  any  dereliction  of  duty,  his 
reproof  were  always  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  language,  and  never  savor- 
ed of  harshness.  If  a  soldier,  tempted 
by  a  running  brook  to  leave  the  column 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  his  canteen  or 
watering  his  horse,  urged  the  latter  to 
too  great  a  speed  in  order  to  overtake 
the  conynand,  Sheridan  had  only  to  say 
to  him,  in  the  mildest  manner,  "  Walk 
your  horse,  sir;  walk  your  horse,"  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offense. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary  for  himself 
to  pass  the  column,  he  never  crowded 
or  Jostled  any  one,  but  worked  his  way 
along  the  flank,  on  that  famous  black 
which  is  BO  inseparably  associated  with 
Sheridan's  renown  in  the  "  famous  ride 
from  Winchester."  Incidentally,  we  may 
add  that  this  animal  was  a  remarkable 
one  of  his  kind,  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  master,  possessing  won- 
derful powers  of  endurance,  combined 
with  great  celerity  of  movement  Scarce- 
ly one  of  the  General's  staff  could  keep 
pace  with  him,  even  while  he  walked 
his  horse,  without  striking  the  trot 

Any  service  which  contributed  to  the 
general  result,  Sheridan  did  not  consider 
degrading,  even  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Thus,  for  hours,  I  have  seen  him 
with  his  chief  of  staff,  holding  an  insecure 
plank  in  its  place,  until  all  his  cavalry 
had  passed  over  a  bridge.  At  the  James 
River  canal,  while  intently  watching  a 
party  destroying  a  lock,  a  close  observer 
could  detect  a  sympathetic  inclination 
of  his  body,  corresponding  to  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  gate,  as  it  yielded  to  the 
axes  and  levers  of  the  destroying  party. 
His  fertility  of  resources  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  while  moving  across  the  coun- 
try, was  notable.  Every  command,  oper- 
ating independently,  should  have  attach- 
ed to  it  an  officer  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neersL  I  do  not  remember  that  Sheridan 
had  such  an  bfflcer  on  his  stafll  During 
the  last  march,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
proceed  from  Petersburg  to  North 
Carolina,  an  officer  sent  out,  from  some 
point  near  Danville,  with  a  pontoon  train, 
to  bridge  the  Stannton  and  Dan  Rivers, 
in  order  that  the  cavalry  might  not  be 
delayed  in  crossing,  reported  that,  in 


some  unaccountable  manner,  Sheridan 
had  crossed  both  rivers  and  only  availed 
himself  of  the  pontoons  on  his  return. 

In  regard  to  contemplated  opera* 
tions,  he  was  extremely  reticent  With 
the  exception  of  his  chief  of  staff,  he 
seldom  confided  his  plans  to  any  one, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  never  were 
revealed  to  the  enemy.  Often,  when 
setting  out  on  the  daily  march,  our  desti- 
nation was  a  matter  of  coi^ecture,  even 
to  his  own  staff — ^his  inquiries  leadhig 
us  to  suppose  that  we  were  to  move  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  one  actual- 
ly pursued.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  enemy  were  so  often  con- 
founded. While  moving  up  the  James, 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  would  suddenly 
turn  about,  and  when  reported  late  in 
the  day,  at  Richmond,  as  moving  on 
Lynchburg,  on  the  following  morning  the 
people  dwelling  by  the  river-side  would 
be  surprised  by  the  sight  of  his  advance- 
guard,  sixty  miles  nearer  Richmond  I 

Any  information,  however,  calculated 
to  encourage  the  soldiers,  was  promptly 
promulgated.  On  the  reception  of  news 
of  the  success  of  our  arms  on  other 
fields,  Sheridan,  if  his  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, would  communicate  it  in  person  to 
every  regimental  commander. 

Whenever  the  Commander-in-Chief 
dispatched  Sheridan  upon  any  difficult 
or  hazardous  enterprise,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  in  advance,  that,  if 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  it  would 
be  accomplished ;  for  the  cavalry  leader 
spared  no  efforts  in  performing  whatever 
task  was  assigned  him,  nor  allowed  him- 
self to  be  disheartened  by  the  most  un- 
toward events.  His  self-possession  never 
forsook  him  in  the  darkest  hour,  and 
when  disasters  accumulated  and  defeat 
seemed  imminent,  he  was  only  stimu- 
lated to  put  forth  still  greater  efforts.  I 
never  saw  him  wear  a  perturbed  look 
but  once.  AtTrevillian  Station  he  rout- 
ed the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  first  day's 
engagement,  only  to  encounter  a  large 
force  of  Early's  infantry,  sent  up  fh)m 
Gordonsville  by  rail  during  the  night 
All  efforts  of  Sheridan  to  dislodge  them, 
on  the  following  day,  from  a  position 
taken  up  behind  a  raihroad  embankment 
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ihongh  charge  after*  charge  was  made, 
-with  almost  superhuman  valor,  were 
ineffectual,  and  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  cavalry  and  recross  the  North  Anna. 
I  remember  well  the  expression  of  dis- 
content his  countenance  wore,  as,  stand- 
ing by  the  road-side,  he  viewed  ids  cav- 
alry filing  past  him  in  the  early  dawn. 
In  his  compressed  lips  and  flashing  eyes, 
I  thought  I  could  read  indications  of  a 
determination  presently  to  reverse  the 
situation — ^hc  the  pursuer,  Early  the 
pursued — which  was  so  signally  real- 
ized at  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek. 

That  he  was  a  difficult  command- 
er to  serve  under,  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood; for,  realizing  the  value  of 
moments  of  time,  and  the  necessity  for 
Miergetic  action,  he  exacted  from  his 
snbordinates  all  that  was  possible  for 
human  agencies  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
any  one  failed,  or  tardily  performed  the 
part  assigned  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
deprive  him  summarily  of  his  position. 
WheUier,  in  any  of  these  instances,  he 
may  or  may  not  have  erred,  it  will  be 
charitable  to  consider  that  he  acted  from 
the  best  possible  motive — ^the  success  of 
the  Union  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  equally  prompt  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  services  of  those  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  gallantry  on  the  field. 
Such  he  rewarded  with  rapid  promotion, 
and  with  every  other  honor  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Individual  instances  of  courage  and 
bravery  among  the  rank  and  file  did  not 
escape  his  observation,  and  generally 
were  rewarded  on  the  spot  At  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  a  bugler  of  the 
Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  by  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  rode  up  and 
down  the  Union  lines,  never  desisting 
from  sounding  the  "  advance "  during 
the  entire  engagement  Sheridan,  ol>- 
serving  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  trooper, 
inquired  his  name,  affirming  that  he 
should  have  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  regular  army. 

His  own  coolness  in  action  was  pro- 
verbial. So  absorbed  was  he  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  in  time  of  battle,  that 
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neither  shot  nor  shell,  however  close  tts 
proximity  to  him  in  its  flight,  could  dis> 
turb  his  equanimity.  I  remember  his 
coolness  at  Meadow  Bridge,  when  the 
men,  sleeping  in  their  saddles  from  ex- 
cessive fktigne,  were  aroused  from  tlieir 
slumbers,  and  thrown  into  some  little 
confusion  by  the  explosion  of  torpedoes 
under  the  fbet  of  the  horses.  ^  Aside 
from  enjoining  steadiness  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  Sheridan  paid  no  attention  to 
the  affair.  At  Middletown,  a  solid  shot, 
passing  only  a  foot  above  his  head, 
failed  to  attract  from  him  the  slightest 
nod  of  recognition.  Possessed  of  ao 
unmitigated  hatred  for  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  he  never  dignified  the  rebel 
tatterdemalions  opposed  to  him  with  the 
name  of  soldiers,  though  they  often 
fought  with  ft  courage  which  could  not 
fail  to  command  admiration,  and  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  a  better  causa  The 
most  complimentary  illusion  he  was  ever 
heard  to  make,  was  to  characterize  them 
as  militia.  If,  on  the  march,  the  ad- 
vance encountered  serious  opposition 
from  the  enemy  lurking  among  the  pines, 
calling  to  an  aid,  he  would  say,  with 
some  show  of  irritation  :  "  Ride  over  to 
General  ,  and  tell  him  to  push  for- 
ward his  skirmishers,  and  drive  those  jm^ 
pie  out  of  the  woods." 

Once  routed,  the  enemy  were  allowed 
no  respite  in  then*  flight  Often  the 
chase  would  be  kept  up  during  the  en- 
tire night  At  daylight  the  men  were 
only  allowed  time  to  cook  cofiee,  when 
the  pursuit  would  be  resumed.  At  eveiy 
ravine  was  to  be  seen  a  broken-dovm 
wagon  or  abandoned  caisson,  while  the 
road  for  miles  would  be  strewn  with  tar- 
buckets,  bake-ovens,  camp-kettles,  and 
other  cumbersome  paraphernalia  of  the 
rebel  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
Departments. 

In  the  Shenandoah  Valley — Early  put 
to  flight  at  Five  Forks,  Picket's  Division 
captured  or  annihilated — Sheridan  al- 
wajrs  was  to  be  seen  in  the  van,  dashing 
after  the  enemy  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind.  Scarcely  had  Lee  begun  his 
flight  fh>m  the  rebel  capital,  when  Sheri- 
dan appeared  upon  his  flanks  as  his  evil 
genius,  sweeping  down  upon  his  train 
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from  every  cross-road  aod  by-patb^  dis- 
mounting his  artillery,  unloosing  his  mules 
and  overturning  his  baggage-wagons; 
nor  TV  as  the  rebel  general  able  to  ward 
off  these  constant  attacks  with  half  his 
army  resolved  into  a  train-guard.  As  a 
last  resort,  he  placed  the  wagons  con- 
taining his  most  valuable  stores  in  ad- 
vance, and  although  the  teamsters  urged 
the  jaded  mules  to  their  utmost  speed, 
with  whip  and  V(Hce,  the  rebel  leader  ar- 
rived at  Appomattox  Station,  on  the  eve 
of  April  8th,  in  time  to  be  relieved  of 
all  further  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  train, 
by  the  sight  of  the  heavens  lighted  up 
for  miles  with  a  great  conflagration. 

I  never  saw  Sheridan  more  in  his  ele- 
ment than  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  1865.  It 
did  not  occur  to  any  of  us  that  the  end 
was  quite  so  near ;  yet  I  could  see  exhi- 
bited in  the  countenance  of  every  sol- 
dier the  feeling  that  we  were  to  achieve 
a  great  and  decisive  victory  on  that  day. 
Sheridan's  features,  likewise,  wore  a  look 
of  wonderful  animation,  as  the  cavalry 
moved  forward  for  the  charge,  while  the 
numerous  lines  of  in&ntry  were  creep- 
ing over  the  hills  and  gradually  encir- 
cling the  army  of  Lee.  Every  thing  be- 
tokened a  terrific  struggle  ;  but  the  rebel 
commander,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
further  resistance,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
desiring  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to 
treat  for  terms  of  surrender.  Even  then 
the  indefatigable  cavalry  commander  di- 
rected that  the  caissons  and  cartridge- 
boxes  be  replenished  with  ammunition, 
as  a  contingency  against  failure  of  the 
two  generals  to  come  to  terms.  Hap- 
pily, the  occasion  to  use  it  never  arrived. 

Let'  us  revert  again,  in  conclusion,  to 
Cedar  Creek,  for  it  was  here  that  Sheri- 
dan gave  unmistakable  proofs  of  his 
genius  as  a  military  commander.  At 
noon  of  October  10th,  the  situation  was 
enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart 
The  Union  army  had  been  forced  back 
two  miles  beyond  Middletown,  and  the 
day  seemed  irrecoverably  lost  Said  a 
soldier  afterward :  I  thought,  at  the 
time,  that  no  one  short  of  the  Savior  of 
mankind  could  ever  convert  that  defeat 
into  a  victory.**    At  this  junctnre,  Sheri- 


dan appeared  on  the  fleld,  having  ridden 
up  in  hot  haste  from  Wincliester.  A 
fearful  responsibility  suddenly  devolved 
upon  him ;  for,  with  him  alone  rested  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  precious  lives,  the 
fate  of  his  army,  and  the  security  of  tlie 
Federal  Capitol — and  he  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Making  his  way  to 
General  Wright's  head-quarters,  he  eageiv 
ly  inquired  after  the  situation,  and  re- 
ceived the  desponding  answer :  Gene- 
ral, I  fear  tlie  battle  is  going  against  us." 
"Whatr  said  Sheridan,  bis  face  be- 
coming livid  with  indignation,  "Early 
whip  my  three  corps  of  infantry  and  my 
caviiliy?  He  can  not  do  it!  Before 
niglit  we  shall  have  our  camps  back 
Again,  and  Early  will  get  the  worat 
whipping  he  ever  had.'*  "  Sheridan  has 
come  r'  leaped  from  Hp  to  lip  along  the 
Union  lines,  and,  no  longer  retreating, 
the  whole  command  seemed  inspired 
with  confidence,  as  though,  by  the  advent 
of  one  man,  victory  was  already  assured. 
For  two  houra  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
conflict,  while  the  stragglers  from  the 
different  corps  were  returned  to  their 
commands  Then  Sheridan  proceeded 
to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  be  had 
formed.  First,  he  sentf  Custar  with  his 
division  of  cavalry  to  the  extreme  right, 
with  instructions  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tack upon  a  limited  portion  of  the  ene- 
my's line — ^to  vex,  harass,  and  distress 
it  until  he  should  succeed  in  creating  a 
paniCy  when,  upon  a  given  signal,  Sheri- 
dan with  the  rest  of  his  army  would 
cause  this  panic  to  communicate  itself 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  enemy's 
lines.  The  plan,  simple  in  its  concep- 
tion, was  successfhl  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  commanding  general  himself 
At  4  P.  M.,  Custar  having  turned  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  a  chaise  was  ordered 
along  the  whole  line.  It  seemed  hardly 
credible  that  the  men  who  were  so  badly 
worsted  in  the  morning  were  the  same 
who  made  that  magnificent  charge  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Sixth  Corps  sprung 
forward  as  if  impelled  from  the  cannon's 
mouth,  while  the  other  corps  vied  with 
it  in  impetuosity.  The  enemy  opened 
on  the  charging  party  with  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery,  filling  the  air  with  flying 
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missiles.  Witti  surprising  precision 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  solid  masses  of 
the  advancing  Union  infantry,  scattering 
limbs  in  every  direction,  and  lifting  man- 
gled corpses  high  in  the  air.  The  Federal 
batteries,  likewise,  were  not  idle.  Along 
the  crests  of  the  hills,  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  down  the  pike  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  infkntiy,  they  followed. 
Sheridan  seeing  one  posted  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  turned  to  one  of  his 

staff,  and  said,  Ride  down  to  Capt.  , 

and  tell  him  to  fire  fdtUr^  faster."  The 
message  delivered,  the  detonations  were 
almost  without  interval.  Only  once  did 
onr  infantry  falter,  when  subjected  to  a 
scathing  fire  of  musketry  from  the  enemy 
posted  behind  a  stone  wall.  The  sur- 
rivers  pushed  on,  and,  wiUi  the  bayonet, 
drove  the  opposing  force  from  the  wall. 
The  enemy  no  longer  made  a  stand. 
Their  men,  alike  indifferent  to  the  threats 
and  entreaties  of  officers,  sought  safety 
only  in  flight.  A  miserable  rabble,  they 
phmged  into  the  stream,  and  crossing, 
hurried  on  through  Strasburg  toward 
the  mountains,  with  Sheridan's  troopers 
close  up()n  them.  Over  forty  guns, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  army 
wagons  abandon^  on  the  road  and  in 
the  town,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
cavalry.  Devin*s  Brigade,  having  the 
advance,  was  occupied  until  midnight 
in  securing  these  trophies.  An  officer 
of  the  brigade,  fearing  a  recapture,  rode 
back  to  Sheridan's  head-quarters,  when 
the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

^  General,  I  have  come  back  to  ask 
for  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  help  hold 
the  artillery  already  captured,  of  which  I 
think  we  have  at  least  twenty-five  pieces." 

I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Sheridan, 
not  yet  realizing  the  flill  extent  of  the 
victory.    **  Who  are  you  f" 

"  Captain  B  ,  of  the    Dra- 
goons. General,  I  believe  we  have  over 
forty  pieces." 

Captain,  yon  shall  have  two  brigades 
of  infantry." 

When  Custar  came  back,  soon  after, 
to  report  his  wonderfhl  success,  Sheri- 
dan caught  him  in  his  arms,  embraced 
him,  and  then  wrestled  with  him  with 
•11  the  playfulness  of  a  child. 


Sheridan's  hcuhfulnen  is  proverbial; 
and  when  Sherman  said,  as  he  did,  in  his 
recent  Dartmouth  College  speech :  Phil. 
Sheridan  would  infinitely  rather,  with 
saber  in  hand,  ride  down  the  rebellion, 
than  enter  this  room  and  stand  in  my 
place,"  he  spoke  truthfully.  With  all 
his  greatness,  like  Qeneral  Grant,  Sheri- 
dan is  too  modest  and  coy  to  bear  up 
under  a  battery  of  admiring  eyes. 

Long  may  he  live  to  grace  our  army 
ranks^  and,  with  his  good  sword,  be  ever 
ready  to  sustain  the  Union's  honor  and 
integrity  1 


AWAITING  THE  DAWN. 

I SAW,  from  my  gable-window, 
A  shallop  push  fh)m  the  shore, 
I  saw  the  Dawn  weigh  anchor 
For  the  Straits  of  Labrador ; 
And  I  knew  that  the  gales  of  September, 
Sweeping  down  from,  the  northern 
main, 

Would  bring  the  gleam  of  a  signal 
That  would  ease  my  heart  of  its  pain. 

But  summers  have  blossomed  and  per- 
ished, 

And  winters  have  come  and  gone, 
And  my  heart  is  weary  of  waiting 

For  the  coming  of  the  Dawn ; 
But  still,  from  my^gable-window, 

I  watch  the  sea  and  the  sky — 
The  portents  of  wreck  and  tempest — 

And  tlie  brave  ships  sailing  by. 

The  sea-birds  are  swooping  and  soaring, 
The  fishers  are  driftuig  the  bay ; 

But  the  ships  on  the  eastern  horizon 
Are  sailing  forever  away ; 

And  the  shadows  are  blotting  the^  sun- 
shine. 

Alike  on  the  land  and  the  sea ; 
Oh,  Christ  I  is  there  nothing  of  sunshine — 
Is  there  nothing  but  shadow  for  me  ? 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  waiting. 

My  eyes  with  watchhig  are  dim ; 
Will  he  come,  in  the  Dawn,  to  greet  me  ? 

Must  I  go,  through  the  Dark,  to  him  ? 
Is  he  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living? 

Must  I  wait  and  keep  watch  till  I  die  ! 
Oh,  winds!  will  ye  never  give  answer! 

Oh,  sea  t  will  you  never  reply  ? 
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OLD  HIM'S  METAMORPHOSIS. 

ALEXANDER  HIMMINGSTAY  wiwfc 
my  school-fellow  in  boyhood.  His 
father  was  the  banker  at  Boxville,  the 
little  village  where  we  lived,  and  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  consequent  consequence. 
Alexander  was  bis  only  son,  and  much 
beloved.  It  was  the  lad's  misfbrtmie, 
however,  to  be  veiy  dull  of  hearing,  and 
this  defect  in  him,  having  existed  from 
his  boyhood,  helped  to  give  him  the  ap* 
pearance  of  great  stupidity.  In  addition 
to  this,  his  mind  waa  one  of  those  which 
grasps  knowledge  but  slowly— retaining 
it  all  the  more  tenaciously  when  once 
acquired,  for  that  reason.  We  boys 
called  him  "  Old  Him,"  boy  fashion — 
he  was  such  a  great,  overgrown  fellow, 
and  had  such  grave,  slow  ways. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  study  in 
which  Old  Him  found  his  mind  at  home, 
except  figures.  In  all  other  branches, 
he  was  always  a  long  way  behind  his 
class,  and  many  a  chirp  little  fellow 
would  put  him  to  shame  in  the  various 
exercises  of  school.  Him  usually  bore 
his  frequent  discomfiture  with  great 
patience,  for  his  slow  old  heart  was  a 
generous  and  good-natured  one,  and 
dierished  no  envious  feelings  toward 
those  who  passed  him  in  the  race.  In- 
deed, he  was  quite  fond  of  playing  the 
patron  to  boys  whom  he  deemed  smarter 
than  himself,  and  as  he  was  always  iUll 
of  Bpending-money,  and  bad  such  facil- 
ities for  enjoyment  at  his  father's  home 
as  few  boys  ever  have,  he  was  constantly 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  little  parasites, 
who  would  eat  his  sweet-cakes  and  nuts 
and  apples,  and  bullyrag  him  famously. 
Many  a  delightful  hour  have  I  passed  in 
Old  Him*s  great  play-room,  where  there 
was  a  consistent  mJMrra^  de  riehesse  in 
the  way  of  toys  and  games.  A  good 
indication  of  the  style  of  Him's  mind 
may  be  found  in  the  way  he  played  such 
a  game  as  checkers.  It  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  beat  him.  If  he  was  slow, 
he  was  sure ;  and  while  he  vexed  you 
with  his  intolerable  tardiness  in  making 
his  moves,  he  was  morally  certain  to 
move  to  your  ultimate  confiision. 

When  Him  grew  up,  and  left  school 
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(college  he  never  essayed),  his  fkther 
took  him  into  his  bank,  and  made  him 
teller.  Being  a  private  banker,  of  course 
Mr.  Himmingstay  had  bis  own  way  un- 
questioned; and  he  knew  that  Alexander 
was  not  the  chap  to  blunder  with  his 
figures — ^though  he  was  so  slow  and  so 
very  deaf,  that  he  was  a  great  source  of 
distress  to  tlie  business  men  of  Boxville 
in  their  dealings  with  the  bank.  They 
stood  it,  however,  pretty  well,  and  bawled 
across  the  counter  into  Old  Him's  ear 
from  momu3g  till  night 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  then  there  came  a  crash 
that  swept  Mr.  Himmingstay  out  of  exis- 
tence— breaking  the  bank,  beggaring  the 
old  man,  and  so  grieving  his  soul  that  he 
died  outright  His  wife  had  preceded  htm 
some  years  on  the  long  Journey,  and  Alex- 
ander was  left  alone  in  the  world,  to  battle 
his  way  as  he  might,  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  as  his  sole  possession.  The  poor 
old  fellow,  aware  of  his  unpopularity 
witli  the  business  men  of  Boxville, 
whose  souls  he  had  so  long  tried  with 
his  dullness  and  deafness,  turned  his 
back  on  the  village,  and  took  his  few 
hundreds  to  New  York  City. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  appliances  of 
wealtli  had  so  served  to  soften  the  other- 
wise painful  trials  to  which  the  victim 
of  partial  deafness  is  subject,  that  Old 
Him  had  not  really  known  what  it  was 
to  suffer  sensibly  from  his  auricular  de- 
fect ;  but  now,  as  he  begun  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  world  on  a  very  differ- 
ent plane,  he  found  out  his  disadvantage. 
I  suppose  that  none  except  those  simi- 
larly afflicted,  can  have  any  Just  concep- 
tion of  the  annoyances  and  all  petty 
woes  that  clog  the  path  of  a  young  man 
who  is  dull  of  hearing,  and  has  his  own 
unaided  way  to  make  in  life.  I  often 
wonder  that  every  man  so  afflicted  does 
not  become  an  inveterate  man-hater — 
and  woman-hater,  too,  for  that  matter — 
and  grovel  his  way  through  life  with 
consistent  bearishness. 

As  for  Old  Him,  though  he  certainly 
did  not  fall  into  the  slough  of  misogony 
r— as  will  presently  be  observed — he 
did  begin  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
Bullenness  and  moroseness  glazing  his 
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geoerous  heart,  as  an  effect  of  bis 
numerous  trials.  He  realized  with  hitter- 
nesa  that  to  be  hard  of  hearing  in  a 
little  Tillage  where  everybody  knows 
your  defect,  and  accepts  it  unthinkingly 
— ^and  to  he  the  son  of  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  place — was  a  wofully  differ- 
ent thing  from  being  comparatively  poor 
and  deaf  in  a  great  city ;  especially  wben 
his  manhood  was  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self within  him  in  the  way  manhood 
will  with  us  all.  For  EUm  was  becom- 
ing primarily  conscious  of  those  long- 
ings for  the  society  of  the  other  sex 
which  make  at  least  our  happiness  or 
misery.  The  way  I  chanced  to  get  at 
this  secret  of  Old  Him's  experience,  was 
somewhat  in  this  wise  : 

Meeting  him  in  Wall  street  one  day, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  he  invited  me,  just  for  old  time's 
sake,  to  come  around  to  his  boarding- 
house  the  following  Sunday,  and  pass  a 
portion  of  the  day  in  his  society. 

"  Pve  got  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  Ned,"  said  he  in  his  slow,  husky, 
half-audible  style  of  utterance,  "  and  you 
can  smoke  all  day  if  you  like,  and  yell  as 
loud  as  you  want,  you  know,  up  there." 

"  Don't  say  I  yell  at  you.  Him,"  said 
I,  reproachfully.  When  did  I  ever  do 
that?" 

"Well,  that's  so,  Ned;  you  know 
something." 

For  Him  always  hated  to  be  yelled  at, 
as  most  of  his  fellow-sufferers  do,  es- 
pecially if  at  all  of  a  sensitive  dispo- 
sition. And  no  one  must  suppose,  from 
any  thing  I  have  written  of  Him,  that  he 
was  not  as  sensitive  as  a  girl — for  he 
was ;  though  it  was  only  now  that  his 
sensitiveness  was  beginning  to  be  much 
in  the  way  of  his  happiness.  One  may 
bawl  at  you  across  a  counter  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  you  may  not  mind  ;  but 
if  he  bawls  at  you  across  a  parlor  table, 
it  is  vastly  different 

According  to  invitation,  I  went  to 
Him's  boarding-house  on  the  following 
Sunday — ^an  omnium  gaOierum  of  a 
house  overlooking  St.  John's  Park.  It 
was  a  great  falling  off  in  Him's  style  of 
«  living,  that  he  should  be  a  dweller  in 
one  of  those  boarding-houses — ^good 


houses  of  their  class,  no  doubt,  but  not 
so  ornate  but  tbat  they  are  a  long  way 
behind  what  the  solid  elegance  of  the 
old  Himmingstay  mansion  had  been. 

"  Snug  little  cupboard  you're  in  up 
here.  Him,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  by  the  win- 
dow smoking,  and  looked  around  the 
room  ;  **  but  pretty  near  the  clouds,  eh  V 

"  Not  much  like  Boxville,  Ned." 

"  Not  much." 

"  But  we  Uve  pretty  well,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  as  if  he  would  pit  the  table  against 
the  shortcomings  of  the  bed-room. 

They  did  set  a  pretty  good  table ;  and 
I  told  him  so  after  dinner,  as  we  strolled 
out  for  a  walk. 

"But  I  noticed  ladies  were  rather 
scarce  at  your  table,"  I  added. 

"  You  can  have  as  many  as  you 
want,"  said  he,  in  his  slow  way. 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  and  I  laughed 
at  his  droll  reply.  "  They  were  not  all 
out  at  dinner,  then  f 

**  Why,  no — presume  not,"  said  he,- 
looking  a  trifle  puzzled  ;  "  but  I  thought 
there  were  enough." 

"  Oh,  well — that's  a  matter  of  taste.** 

"I  don't  generally  have  more  than 
one,"  said  he,  "and  sometimes  I  find 
that's  more  than  I  need." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f '  I  demanded, 
staring  hard  at  him. 

"Why — sometimes  they  are*  larger 
than  I  want,"  said  he,  smoking  imper- 
turbably. 

*•  What  are  you  talking  about.  Him 
"  What  are  gou  talking  aboutf* 
I  repeated  my  original  question,  re- 
garding the  scarcity  of  ladies  at  the  table. 

"  I  thought  you  said  potatos,"  said 
Him,  blushing  deeply. 

After  I  got  over  laughing  at  this 
ludicrous  blunder,  I  noticed  a  much- 
abashed  look  on  my  friend's  face,  for 
which  the  blunder  itself  would  by  no 
means  account  Him  was  wont  to  en- 
joy a  slip  of  that  sort,  among  his  friendsL 
I  at  once  suspected  that  the  subject  thus 
awkwardly  introduced  "  touched  him 
nearly,"  and  that  he  had  some  disclosure 
to  make.  Presently  it  came  out  He 
was  in  love  with  the  landlord's  daughter. 
Poor  Old  Him ! 

"  You're  a  married  man,  Ned,"  said 
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be,  "  and  you  know  all  about  it  But 
how  would  you  feel  if  you  were  crazy 
after  a  pretty  girl,  and  saw  a  half-dozen 
men,  who  don't  care  two  snaps  for  her, 
cutting  you  out  at  every  turn — talking 
with  her  on  the  steps,  turning  over  her 
music  at  the  piano,  getting  next  to  her 
at  table,  and  you  at  a  discount  every 
where,  just  because  of  your  ears?  I 
got  a  seat  next  her  one  day  at  table,  and 
did  my  prettiest  to^  be  polite.  When 
she  asked  for  the  butter,  I  filled  her 
glass  with  water.  When  she  murmured, 
'Please  pass  the  bread,'  I  passed  Xhe 
pickled  beets.  When  she  said,  'The 
salt,  if  you  please,'  I  ladled  out  a  dish 
of  sauce  for  her — and  a  young  squirt 
of  a  dry-goods  clerk  across  the  table, 
who  is  always  getting  in  my  way, 
nearly  stuffing  his  napkin  down  his 
throat,  and  finally  choking  himself  over 
his  drink,  and  having  to  leave  the  table. 
That's  the  way  /  get  on  courting.** 

What  could  I  say  ?  It  was  a  hard  case. 

Him  grew  more  and  more  solemn 
every  time  I  saw  him.  I  invited  him 
to  my  house,  and  set  my  wife  tiying  to 
cheat  him  out  of  his  sulks.  I  laughed 
at  him,  I  poked  fun  at  him,  and  sung  a 
bran-new  song  for  him  at  the  piano, 
about  his  lady-love. 

The  nelghbMDg  belles,  her  cariB  to  match. 

Pomade,  and  crisp,  and  paper, 
Their  breath  through  tight-drawn  corslets  catch. 

To  vie  with  waist  so  taper. 
Bat  thoogh  her  every  trait  they  ape. 

They  daggers  look,  and  slaughter. 
When  they  view  the  face  and  comely  shape 

Of  my  landlord*s  ctiarming  daughter." 

But  nothing  did  him  any  good. 

All  this  time,  be  it  known,  Him's  heart- 
distress  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
money  rapidly.  He  had  invested  his  hun- 
dreds in  a  patent  right  that  was  bringing 
him  in  large  dividends ;  while  he  suddenly 
avoided  those  numerous  places  of  amuse- 
ment which  usually  prove  so  attractive 
to  young  men  from  the  country,  and  "  «? 
expensive,  you  know."  • 

I  was  not  greatly  surprised,  by-and- 
by,  when  Him  changed  his  boarding- 
place,  and  left  the  tantalizing  charms  of 
the  landlord's  bewitching  daughter  to 
other  admbfers. 


For  a  long  time  I  lost  sight  of  my 
old  friend.  He  came  no  more  to  see  me, 
and  I  never  chanced  to  meet  him  down- 
town. I  begun  to  query  with  myself 
whether  he  had  gone  back  to  Boxville 
again,  or  had  become  a  recluse  and  a 
misanthrope  in  some  dismal  quarter  of 
the  town. 

One  beautiful  June  day,  a  friend  from 
the  West  being  at  my  house,  I  went  out 
to  Central  Park  with  him.  We  spent 
the  afternoon  there  so  agreeably  that  it 
was  too  late  to  go  to  my  house  to  din- 
ner, as  my  friend  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Bowery  Theater  to  see  a  pantomime — 
something  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life. 
So  we  resolved  to  dine  at  a  restaurant, 
and  I  took  a  horse-car  that  would  carry 
us  down  the  Bowery.  Presently,  the 
conductor — a  tall,  fhll-bearded  fellow — 
came  through  the  car  on  his  tour  of  col- 
lection. 

^  Fares,  please  I"  he  sung  out,  in  a  re- 
markably crisp  and  lively  voice,  as  if  he 
really  enjoyed  it. 

"  How  are  you,  Ned  V  he  said  to  me, 
as  he  took  my  fm^  and  reOxtended  his 
hand  for  a  shake. 

It  was  Old  Him!  With  that  big 
beard,  that  dusty  face,  and  that  Jaunty 
air,  I  had  not  recognized  him. 

Gracious  powers  V  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Needn't  speak  so  loud,  Ned,"  said 
be,  in  a  bright,  cheery  tone.  "  I  can 
hear  you.'* 

Just  then  a  woman  in  the  car  leaned 
forward  and  said  something  to  the  con- 
ductor, which  I  could  not  bear. 

All  right,  madam,"  said  Him,  brisk- 
ly. "Forty-fifth  street.  Ten  blocks 
yet    I'll  warn  you." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I, "  Tm  deUght- 
ed  to  see  you  have  got  your  hearing 
again.  How  long  since  you  recovered  ? 
Who  cured  you  ?  Mr.  Banks,"  I  turned 
to  my  friend,  here's  an  old  school-mate 
of  mine  (Mr.  Banks,  a  friend  ftx)m  Illi- 
nois, Him) ;  and,  would  you  believe  It, 
Banks,  this  man  has  .been  deaf  fh)m  his 
babyhood  ? — wry  deaf — and  now  he  is 
well  of  it  You've  no  idea  how  odd  i( 
seems  to  me  P' 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it^"  said  Him  ;  "  Tm  as 
d€ftf  88  ever,  old  fellow — ^Fifty-fourth 
street  1"  he  cried,  pulling  the  bell-Strap, 
and  lifting  his  finger  t6  a  passenger,  who 
got  out.  "  Fingl"  went  the  bell  agaitt, 
and  the  car  went  ahead. 

It  was  positirely  refreshing  to  note  the 
metamorphosis  that  had  come  orer  Old 
Him.  No  sign  of  bis  late  slowness  of 
habit,  and  diffldenoe  cX  speech  and  de* 
meanor.  All  was  brisk,  quiclc,  bright 
with  him. 

But  what  #as  the  explanation  of  the 
puzzle,  and  especially  as  related  to  hid 
hearing?  And  what  a  business  for  a 
man  of  his  antecedents  (  I  expressed  as 
much,  in  a  few  words. 

Thereupon,  and  interrupted  frequently 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  occupation,  Old 
Him  proceeded  to  relate  his  stoiy  much 
as  follows : 

Tou  know,  Ned,  I  got  tormented  out 
of  that  house  at  last  Couldn't  stand  it, 
really.  I  moved  over  on  this  side  of 
tlie  town,  and  went  near  8t  John's  Park 
no  more.  But,  one  day,  as  I  was  riding 
up  from  down-town  in  a  car,  who  should 
enter  and  take  a  seat  by  my  side  but  Mies 
Cramer  herself  1 — iny  charmer,  you  know. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware,  Ned, 
that  a  man  who  is  hard  of  hearing  can 
hear  better  in  a  car  or  a  stage  than  you 
can — but  such  is  the  fact  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  Angeline,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  heard  her  voice  dis- 
tinctly. Ah,  what  a  sweet  voice  she  had  ! 
— and  what  a  modest,  gentle-spoken 
creature  I  found  she  was  t  The  idea  of 
my  having  ever  been  timid  before  her  / 
And  the  little  thing  had  really  loved  me 
all  along — ^thougli  that  I  found  out  since, 
you  understand;  she's  my  wiib  now. 
We  comprehended  each  other  better  in 
tliat  half-hour  that  we  were  riding  than 
ever  before ;  and — well,  not  to  make  a 
long  stoiy  of  it — I  resumed  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  my  courtship  prospered.  I 
have  made  a  good  thing  out  of  that 
patent-right,  and  it  is  still  paying  hand- 
somely, and  taking  care  of  itself,  at  that 
Finding  I  had  the.  time  to  spare,  what 
must  I  do  but  get  a  place  as  conductor 
qn  this  line?  What  did  I  get  it  for? 
Why,  just  because  there  is  no  place  on 
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earth  w'here  I  can  toel  so  well,  so  much 
It  man,  as  herei  Everybody  has  me.  at 
an  advantage  elsewhere;  but  not  so 
here.  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  long. 
I  mean  to  stick  to  this  buSi^iess  till  Fm 
superannuated.  AAgeline  says  dhe  don*t 
care  what  boslness  I  follow — that  she 
didn^t  marry  me  for  my  business,  but 
because  I  was  good.  That's  her  way  of 
tHiking,  you  know.  '  If  you  are  happier 
there  than  elsewhere,*  she  says,  'why 
stick  to  it'  That's  how  it  is.  Do  you 
get  off  here?  Well,  good-byl  Fm 
coming  to  see  you  next  Sunday,  Ned." 

«  That's  right,  do,"  said  I;  "  and  bring 
your  wife." 

**  Cf  course,"  said  Old  Him. 

He  did ;  and  he  was  as  deaf  as  ever, 
and  as  hesitating  and  uncertain  in  his 
speech ;  but  his  eyes  were  bright  with 
happiness,  and  his  with  proved  to  be  a 
downright  nice  little  woman,  with  *^no 
nonsense  about  her." 

I  gave  my  old  fri^d  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing foimd  his  place. 

"  Long  may  you  be  coutelit  with  It, 
Old  Him,"  said  I ;  few  men  are  so  easily 
suited  in  life.  But  few  men  can  see 
Just  *  when  they  are  well  off'  as  plainly 
as  you  can.  There  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rest  of  the  world.** 


THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

m.  TASTE  AKD  HlfRTJti 

THESE  two  senses  being  very  closely 
associated,  I  shall  treat  of  them  to- 
gether, inasmuch  as  it  is  .difficult,  if  not 
impossible  in  many  cases,  to  decide 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
Kant,  the  celebrated  Qerman  metaphy- 
sician, named  smell  *'a  distant  taste." 
To  this  definition,  MQller,  the  great  Ger- 
man physidlogist,  demurs;  but,  to  my 
apprehension,  Kant's  way  of  stating  the 
known  intimate  alliance  between  smell 
and  taste  conveys  the  actual  truth.  All 
the  senses  are  in  some  degree  allied. 
When  one  'of  them  is  wealc,  another 
stands  in  aid  to  supplement  the  weak- 
ness. Between  taste  and  smell,  however, 
the  alliance  is  more  intimate  than  that 
subsisting  between  any  of  the  other  senses. 
Some  little  way  bchmd  the  tongue,  a 
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cbannel  of  commoBioation  exists  between 
the  throat  and  noee,  or  rather  where  the 
nose  leada  to.  This  formation  aoggesta 
an  intimate  alliance  between  smeli  and 
taate,  but  fails  to  explain  it  Smell  aed 
taste,  like  othei  senses,  are  referred  prox- 
imately to  the  affection  of  special  nerves ; 
in  what  manner,  Uoweyer,  these  nerves 
are  affected  .is  more  than  science  can 
answer.  Evidently  both  smell  and  taste 
are  referable  to  specific  nervous  organir 
Eation.  The  following  facta  prove  this 
to  be  so.  Sometimes,  when  one  of  us 
has  been  suffering  ttoxoi  a  cold  in  the 
head,  as  it  is  called,  has  the  sufferer  not 
remarked  that  his  sense  of  smell  has 
wholly  gone,  though  tfie  sense  of  touch, 
of  feeling,  has  remained  t  This  evidence 
proves  the  speciality  of  nervous  organi- 
■ation  as  regards  smelL  The  distinction 
between  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  ordi- 
nary sensation  is  not  quite  so  frequently 
manifested ;  but  every  physician  must 
have  encountered  cases  wherein  the  sense 
of  taste  has  departed,  the  toqgue  still 
retaining  its  faculty  of  common  sensation, 
lu  regard  to  the  sense  of  smell,  all  the 
vertebrated  animals  are  provided  with 
an  organ  specially  adapted  to  that  sense; 
or  rather  I  should  bans  written,  with  an 
^ganisation.  Although  the  nose  is  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  the  special  smelling- 
organ,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual 
smelling  work  accomplished  is  not  done 
by  the  nose  itself,  but  effected  in  a  cer- 
tain set  pf  labyrinthine  bone-caves,  deli- 
cately lined  with  membrane,  and  to 
which  the  nose  gives  entrance. 

As  for  the  nose  itself,  this  organ  may 
be  absent  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  sense  of  smell.  Leaving  verte- 
brated animals,  and  coming  to  beings  of 
simpler  structure,  then,  in  many  of  the 
latter  no  special  smelling  apparatus  is 
discoverable,  even  in  cases  where  the 
existence  of  the  faculty  of  smell  is  un- 
doabted.  It  can  not  well  admit  of  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  common  meat  fly 
— that  plague  of  discreet  housewives — 
smells,  and  smells  acutely.  The  fnct 
that  she  deposits  her  ^gs  in  meat  might 
be  perhaps  referred  to  instinct,  wholly 
apart  from  smell,  but  for  the  evidence 
taming  upon  the  following  fact :  there 


is  a  eertahi  pltot,  the  odor  of  whiieh  so 
closely  resembles  putrid  m^t,  that  blve 
Ikies,  good  Ju«lges  as  they  ought  to  be, 
«,re  comumoa(y  deoaivcd.  Deposiiting  their 
eggs  upon  this  plant,  the  young  fly-grubs 
come  forth  in  due  time,  aud  starve,  not 
Ending  the  wherewithal  to  support  them. 

The  smelling  conization  of  all  ver- 
tebrate animals  is  special ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  an  oi^ganijution  set  apart  to  the  use 
of  smell  alone,  and  easily  discoverable. 
Th^  skull  of  any  back-boned  animal  will 
aiMBce  to  explam  the  beautiful  means 
the  Creator  has  provided  for  ministermg 
to  the  sense  of  smell  in  creatures  of  this 
grade  of  animated  life.  The  nostrils 
will  be  seeii  to  give  entrance  to  a  veri- 
table labyrinth  of  bone,  covered  with 
soft  membranei,  throughout  which  latter 
special  nervous  fllaments  ramify.  So 
far  as  man  can  understand  the  applica- 
tion of  ways  to  means,  of  organization 
to  results,  the  object  held  in  view  by  the 
labyrinthine  formation  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  affording  a  large  surface,  in  small 
space,  whereon  the  volatile  particles  of 
odorous  l)odies  may  pass  along.  In  the" 
human  skull  there  is  one  particular  bono 
called  the  "  ethmoid,^'  or  sieve-bone,  from 
its  peculiarly  sieve-like  structure.  Though 
of  considerable  size,  it  is  light  almost  as 
a  feather  when  dried,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme tenuity  of  bony  material  of  which 
it  is  constructed.  Perhaps  some  before 
whose  eyes  this  description  may  come, 
may  have  seen  a  wasp's  nest  A  bit  of 
wasp's  nest  or  of  a  dry  honey-comb 
closely  resembles  the  structure  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

Much  speculation  has  been  given  to 
the  question  whether  human  beings  smell 
more  or  less  acutely  than  other  animals. 
No  certain  conclusion  on  this  point  ad- 
mits of  being  attained,  and  necessarily : 
the  question  is  one  that  could  only  be 
decided  by  comparative  evidence. 

Among  anatomists  and  physiologists, 
however — philosophers  whose  opinion 
on  this  point  is  best  worth  regarding — 
the  opinion  prevails  that  the  faculty  of 
smell  possessed  by  man  is  more  devel- 
oped than  in  any  other  animal,  for  the 
appreciation  of  those  nice  odors  to  which 
the  general  designation   perfhmes "  is 
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gireiL  This  one  may  call  the  "  poetry 
of  smelling  and,  anatomical  consider- 
ations apart,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  creature  whose  sphere 
of  general  intelligence  is  largest  should 
possess  the  highest  endowment.  This 
assumption  granted,  we  find  a  close  simi- 
larity to  that  which  obtains  in  respect  to 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Unquestionably 
many  animals  hear  non-musical  sounds 
— ^noises  as  we  may  call  them — more 
acutely  than  do  human  beings.  To  be 
satisfied  of  this,  one  wants  no  better  in- 
structor than  our  own  domestic  animals. 
The  sound,  the  noise  of  a  mouse  scratch- 
ing or  nibbling,  is  enough  to  excite  Tom 
or  Tabby  acutely,  though  wholly  un- 
heeded by  human  beings  near.  The 
faculty  which  dogs  haye,  of  following  by 
scent,  is  another  illustration;  and  the 
faculty  in  question  rises  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  maryel  when  we  find  that  a 
dog,  by  scent  alone,  can  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  his  master  or  mistress,  or  other 
human  friend,  out  of  a  crowd. 

It  would  seem  that  the  perfumer's  art, 
generally  considered,  has  no  charms  for 
non-human  animals ;  nevertheless,  certain 
creatures  manifest  strange  whims  in  re- 
gard to  certain  odors.  The  herb  valer- 
ian has  a  special  attraction  for  cats, 
though  any  human  individual,  taken  at 
random,  would  not  fail  to  designate  the 
odor  of  valerian  disagreeable.  There  is 
an  herb — a  sort  of  mint — the  ordinary 
designation  of  which,  "  cat-mint,"  is  m- 
dicative  of  a  prominent  quality.  Wher- 
ever this  plant  is  grown  in  gardens,  as 
it  sometimes  is  grown  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  the  cats  have  to  be  kept  away 
by  a  wire,  or  other  close  fencing ;  cat- 
mint, in  point  of  fact,  only  admits  of 
being  preserved  when  grown  in  a  cage. 
Not  less  remarkable  than  the  partiality 
evinced  by  cats  for  the  things  Just  indi- 
cated, is  the  partiality  of  rats  and  mice 
for  certain  odorous  volatile  oils.  At  the 
head  of  this  class  of  bodies,  oil  of  rho- 
dium takes  chief  place.  Though  ex- 
tremely dear,  oil  of  rhodium  has  long 
possessed  a  celebrity  for  luring  rats  to 
their  doom.  Oil  of  caraway  and  corian- 
der are  also  affected  by  rats,  though  not 
to  an  equal  degree.    Now  the  oils  in 
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question,  though  not  exactly  to  be  called 
"  perfumes  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
are  rather  agreeable  than  disagreeable. 
Rats  and  mice  are  therefore  proved  to 
be  more  delicate  and  refined  than  their 
arch-enemies,  the  cats,  in  one  particular 
respect  Considering  the  squalor  and 
inelegance  of  rat  and  mouse  life,  the  par- 
tiality of  these  ci-eatures  for  the  sweet 
things  mentioned  should  be  remembered 
to  their  credit. 

The  point  has  been  much  debated 
whether  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  ad- 
mit of  harmony^  as  a  musician  under- 
stands the  term.  .  Now,  by  harmony  I 
do  not  mean  a  mere  alliance  between 
taste  and  smell ;  that  stands  granted. 
What  I  do  mean  will  be  best  set  forth 
by  the  question,  whether  there  be  or  be  not 
conditions  of  accord  and  discord  between 
different  smells  and  different  tastes,  as 
are  known  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  vision 
and  hearing.  Speaking  of  these  senses, 
it  could  not  be  affirmed  with  any  degree 
of  truth,  that  any  one  musical  note,  of 
whatever  pitch,  is  disagreeable,  or  that 
any  one  particular  color  is  ugly.  Con- 
sclousness  of  the  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able, the  pleasing  or  the  ugly,  only 
comes  through  ilsociation.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  sound — acoustics,  mtisio — 
when  certain  notes,  sounded  together  or 
falling  upon  the  ear  in  quick  succession, 
are  such  as  to  give  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, they  are  said  to  accord,  to  form  a 
chord,  and  to  produce  harmony.  When 
certain  other  notes  again  fall  on  the  ear 
disagreeably,  they  constitute  discord,  dis- 
sonance. The  question,  then,  is,  whether 
in  the  senses  of  smelling  and  tasting 
there  be  any  kindred  faculty  of  accord- 
ance and  disaccordance ;  whether  there 
do  or  do  not  exist  such  a  condition  as 
harmony.  The  case  is  one  not  admitting 
of  any  direct  proof,  such  as  the  study  of 
acoustics  and  of  optics  supplies ;  but  the 
testimony  of  all  who  have  reflected  up- 
on the  case  most  deeply  is  strongly  afflr- 
mativa  Perfumers  and  cooks  (I  beg 
their  pardon — culinary  artistes  ")  will 
aver  that,  but  for  the  reality  of  such 
harmonies,  and  of  course  dissonances, 
their  respective  arts  could  not  exist.  Well, 
I  believe  that  culinary  artistes  and 
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perftimers  have  very  strong  grounds  for 
taking  their  position.  Most. of  us  know, 
I  presume,  that  sweet  things  tend  to  pre- 
judice the  flavor  of  wine,  and  that 
cheese  and  olives  improves  the  flavor. 
Who,  again,  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
cayenne  pepper  harmonizes  much  better 
tlian  ordinary  black  and  white  pepper 
with  fish  ?  Mustard,  again,  is  not  con- 
sidered good  with  poultry  or  game,  or 
veal  or  lamb.  Are  these  likings  and  dis- 
likings  the  result  of  &shiou?  or  shall 
we  accept  the  culinary  artistes'  explana- 
tion of  harmonies  ? 

The  case  is  one,  I  repeat,  that  admits 
of  no  certain  demonstration.  Taste  is 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  and  taste 
is  confessedly  less  to  be  trusted  than  the 
appeal  to  the  demonstration  of  wave- 
lengths which  acoustics  and  optics  ad- 
mit of.  All  the  examples  just  cited 
•have  reference  to  taste  exclusively;  in 
point  of  fact,  the  cognate  sense  of  smell 
supplies  no  familiar  examples.  Per- 
fumers, however — men  who  have  studied 
the  case,  and  who  ought  to  know,  if 
anybody  can  know — ^tell  us  unhesitatingly 
that  success  in  their  art  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  fitness  between  difierent 
odorous  things,  when  used  in  association. 
It  would  really  appear,  then,  that  the 
balance  of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  of  harmonies  between  certain 
tastes  and  certain  smells,  respectively 
each  to  each.  The  hypothesis  of  culi- 
nary harmonies  is  not  devoid  of  one 
weak  point  at  least  Thus  it  admits  of 
being  urged  that  people  get  used  to  what 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  from 
childhood,  to  what  their  parents  and 
grandparents  got  accustomed  to.  Inas- 
much as  the  Qermans  stuff  their  geese 
with  apples  and  chestnuts,  how  comes 
it,  if  the  theory  of  harmonies  in  cook- 
ery be  adopted,  that  we  Britons  stuff 
our  geese  with  sage  and  onions?  If 
there  be  really  a  canon  of  taste  in  this 
matter,  then  who—the  Germans  or  our- 
selves— interpret  the  canon  most  faith- 
fully ?  On  the  harmonic  basis,  Germany 
might  fairly  be  assumed  to  hold  the 
palm,  considering  the  deep  and  succes- 
ful  study  they  have  given  to  musical 
harmony.    Before  attempting  to  come 


to  any  conclusion  as  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  ourselves,  it  will  be  well  to 
select  a  more  favorable  case  upon  which 
to  take  issue.  If  Mein  Herr  stuffs  his 
goose  with  apples,  does  not  John  Bull  eat 
his  goose  with  a  dressing  of  apple-sauce  ? 
Then  where  is  the  great  difference? 
But  the  sage,  the  onions — what  of  them? 
how  to  dispose  of  them  ?  To  this  I  re- 
peat that  we  are  not  treating  of  a  mat- 
ter that  admits  of  any  certain  demonstra- 
tion. Gelsus,  the  Roman  father  of  physic, 
the  Augustan  Hippocrates,  long  ago 
wrote  of  medicine,  that  it  was  a  "  con- 
jectural art ;  nor,"  he  went  on  to  write, 
"  does  conjecture  always  respond  as  one 
would  wish.*'  Even  thus,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  is  it  in  respect  to  the  cul- 
inary art — to  cookery. 

As  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  smell,  it 
is  so  ordinarily  referred  to  the  action  of 
volatile  particles  upon  the  membrane 
wherein  the  olfactory  nervous  branches 
lie  distributed,  that  the  demonstration 
of  that  agency  may  seem  to  be  taken 
for  granted  implicitly.  Not  so,  how- 
ever ;  on  the  contrary,  the  theory  has 
been  enunciated  that  smell  depends  not 
on  volatile  particles  given  off,  but  upon 
certain  conditions  of  atmosphere,  occa- 
sioned through  contact  with  certain  ma- 
terials. This  theory  was  raised  by  way 
of  accounting  for  the  persistence  of  odor 
under  circumstances  when  the  odorous 
body  scrutinized  could  not  be  demon- 
strated to  have  lost  any  thing  in  weight 
at  the  expiration  of  long  periods.  Musk 
fhmishes  a  case  in  point  The  persist- 
ence of  the  odor  of  musk  is  most  re- 
markable. A  grain  of  musk  will  go  on 
evolving  odor  year  after  year  without 
any  loss  of  weight  seemingly  occurring. 
Can  it  be,  therefore — opponents  of  the 
usual  theory  of  smelling  demanded — ^that 
musk,  losing  no  weight,  actually  mani- 
fests itself  to  the  olfactory  nerves  year 
after  year  by  the  evolution  of  pondenv 
ble  particles  ?  The  case  involves  a  con- 
tradiction as  thus  in  language  propound- 
ed. A  begging  of  a  question  is,  however, 
involved;  the  question  whether  musk 
thus  circumstanced  does  actually  lose  no 
weight  There  is  another  explanation ; 
viz.,  that  our  best  balances  are  not 
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delicate  enough  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  minate  ponderable  loee  to  which 
musk  thus  circumstanced  is  subject 

Can  certain  animals  smell  certain 
things  that  have  no  smeU  for  human 
beings — not  comparattvely,  I  mean,  but 
absolutely?  Has  water  any  smell  for 
one  of  us  ?  yet  is  not  the  camel  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  water-smelling  f  An- 
swering for  humanity  according  to  the 
testimony  of  my  own  nose,  I  say  that 
water  has  no  smell ;  and  uttering  this 
testimony  let  no  one  misunderstand  the 
limits  of  it  You  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
water  can  be  smelt — that  water  fh»h  from 
a  deep  well  has  a  pungent  smell,  swamp 
water  a  flat,  stale  smell.  Nay,  but  we 
have  here  to  take  heed  of  materials  con- 
tained in  the  respective  waters.  Water 
from  a  well  almost  invariably  holds  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  latter,  when 
breathed,  will,  of  course  impart  a  pun- 
gency. Swamp  water  will  be  impreg- 
nated with  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
owing  to  which  circumstance  its  smell 
will  partake  of  this.  The  real  qnestioA 
at  issue  is,  whether  absolutely  pure 
water  has  any  smell ;  and  I,  answering 
according  to  the  testimony  of  my  own 
nose,  aflii-m  it  has  not  The  camel, 
however,  as  is  stated,  can  scent  water, 
and  that  at  long  distances.  Not  having 
had  any  personal  experience  with  camels, 
I  can  not  testify.  Between  the  sense  of 
smell  and  that  of  ordinary  sensation  no 
positive  line  of  demarcation  seems  to  ex- 
ist Every  odor,  however  agreeable  in 
Itself  when  temperately  used,  seems  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  pain  by  excess.  The 
smelling  of  hartshorn  or  aromatic  vine- 
gar furnishes  a  pertinent  illustration  of 
this ;  but  evidence  still  more  satisfactory 
can  be  adduced.  Many  of  the  most  exqui- 
site odors  result  from  the  dilution  of  cer- 
tain extracts  and  matters  that,  in  the  state 
of  concentration,  are  peculiarly  offensive. 

Having  endeavored  to  establish  some 
sort  of  comparison  between  the  smelling 
faculties  of  human  beings  and  animals 
respectively,  it  may  be  as  well  now  to 
do  the  same  in  regard  of  taste.  All  evi- 
dence, and  I  may  write  all  analogy,  goes 
io  indicate  that  man  is  more  highly  en- 
dowed as  to  this  sense  than  any  other 
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creature.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  grain-eating  birds,  who  pick  up 
their  food  and  swallow  it  entire ;  and 
parrots,  with  their  hard,  homy  tongues ; 
asd  serpents,  who  gorge  the  creatures 
that  constitute  their  fbod  with  tar  and 
feathers  on — ^it  is  difficult  to  believe  thai 
such  are  endowed  with  any  sense  of 
taste.  That  such  uiimals  as  bite  their 
food  possess  taste  can  be  demonstrated 
easily  enough ;  but  the  very  mode  of 
th&r  eating,  especially  the  camivora, 
tends  to  beget  the  impression  that  the 
gustatory  sense  is  very  crude.  Look 
a  dog  over  his  brcakftist  or  dinner.  How 
does  he  get  through  \%f  Do  we  find 
him  lingering  over  the  meat  as  one  who 
ei^yed  the  taste  of  it  Y  Does  he  bite 
off  small  morsels,  and  muse  and  medi- 
tate upon  them,  prior  to  deglutition  1^ 
By  no  means.  A  dog's  only  notion  of 
the  philosophy  of  eating  seems  to  be 
that  of  bolting.  He  gets  through  the 
task  as  a  sort  of  necessity — a  duty  of 
life — not  as  though  he  enjoyed  it  As 
smell  is  referred  to  the  actual  contact  of 
odorous  particles  with  the  olfactory  ap- 
paratus, so  is  taste  referred  to  the  con- 
tact of  sapid  particles  with  the  gustatory 
apparatus,  the  soft  palate  and  tongue. 
It  admits  of  demonstration,  however, 
that  taste  can  result  independently  of 
this  cause.  Electricity,  for  example,  can 
develop  a  taste,  and  the  most  convenient 
way  of  demonstrating  this  is  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  voltaic  experiment  Let 
it  be  premised  that  the  metal  zinc  has 
no  taste,  the  metal  silver  no  taste ;  if, 
however,  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  be- 
tween the  upper  lip  and  teeth,  a  piece 
of  silver  resting  upon  the  tongue,  and  if, 
such  disposition  made,  the  zinc  and  sil- 
ver be  brought  into  contact,  a  sharp, 
acrid  taste  will  be  immediately  percep- 
tible. Again,  a  sour  impression  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  tongue  by  touching  tbe 
papill»,  or  its  tip,  lightly  and  rapidly 
with  the  point  of  the  finger.  If,  further, 
a  very  small  and  smart  current  of  air  be 
caused  to  blow  upon  the  tongue,  the  sen- 
sation of  saltneee  wUl  be  developed. 

Taste  and  smell,  equally  witli  other 
senses,  can  be  improved  and  rendered 
more  acute  by  cultivation.    It  is  assertedi 
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on  what  I  believe  to  be  raffident  au- 
thority, that  many  savagee  can  scent  out 
■uakes  by  the  odor  of  these  oveataree.  Per- 
sons in  the  wine  trade  acquire  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  distinguishin minute  dif- 
ferences of  flayor  and  odor  in  different 
samples  of  wine ;  and  tlie  acuteness  oi 
these  senses  in  proftssional  tea-tasters  is  re- 
markable. In  the  latter  casoi,  indeed,  the 
appeal  of  these  senses  is  held  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  far  superior  to  any  process 
of  the  chemist.  Even  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  many  poisons,  smell  is  still  recog- 
nized by  the  chemist  aa  no  bad  criterion. 
If  a  minute  fragment  of  green  papeiv 
hanging  be  burned,  and  the  smoke  fh)m 
it  inspired  through  the  nose,  the  gar- 
licky smell  of  arsenic  will  be  always  dis- 
coverable.  One  caution  may  be  given, 
that  odor  is  not  always  to  be  trusted  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances in  the  atmosphere.  The  elements 
of  deadly  disease  may  exist  where  the 
sense  of  smell  does  not  give  warning. 

To  what  extent  do  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  become  ministers  of  safety, 
teaching  animals  what  to  eat  and  drink 
as  being  good,  what  to  avoid  as  being  in- 
jurious y  To  these  ends  brute  creatures 
use  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  con- 
stantly, and  for  the  most  part  effectively. 
Cows  grazing  in  pastures  where  poison- 
ous plants  abound,  avoid  the  latter,  as  is 
commonly  said,  instinctively  but  the 
more  probable  expUnation  is,  that  they 
are  admonished  to  desist  by  the  odor  of 
the  plants.  Human  beings  do  not  often 
call  their  senses  of  smell  and  taste  into 
requisition  for  purposes  of  food  discern- 
ment God  has  endowed  us  with  a 
higher  grade  of  intelligence,  whereby  our 
senses  are  rendered  the  less  necessary  to 
this  specific  end.  Each  separate  sense 
may  be  said  |o  have  two  aspects— one 
the  material,  or  unrefined ;  the  other  the 
poetic.  In  most  that  concerns  the  for- 
mer, animals  excel  us ;  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  latter,  humanity  is  preeminent. 
The  eagle  can  see  further  than  man ;  but 
has  the  harmony  of  colors,  as  seen  in  an 
exquisite  picture,  any  charm  for  the 
eagle?  In  delicacy  of  ear,  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  mere  noises,  a  cat  or  a 
dog  excels  us  by  far ;  but  would  cats  and 


ddgs  appreciate  the  sound-rendered  ge- 
nius of  Handel,  Beethoven,  or  Kozfirt } 
Similarly  would  the  case  seem  to  be  in 
respect  to  taste  aivl  anell ;  the  refine- 
ments of  cookery  are  for  man  alone ;  and 
notwithstandlog  a  certain  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  rats  and  mice  for  certain  rather 
nice-smelling  oils,  the  brute  creation  do 
not  seem  capable  of  rising  to  that  poetry 
of  smell  whii^  is  the  object  of  the  per- 
fumer'a  solicitude. 
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^^rriHE  women  of  the  present  dayf 

X  remarked  Scapegrace. 

"The  women,  indeed P'  ejaculated 
Rhymer. 

^'Bahl  the  women  P*  sneered  Gam- 
boge. 

"  They  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  flirt 
with,"  continued  Scap^jrace,  removing 
the  amber  mout)i-pieoe  of  bis  nargileh, 
and  pufiSng  the  smoke  through  a  pair  of 
Adonie-like  lips,  he  watched  it  until  it 
melted  into  intangible  reveries  about  the 
ceiling,  and  then  amused  himself  striking 
the  Cupid  embroidered  on  his  slippers, 
with  the  tassel  of  his  dressing-gown,  as 
he  proceeded: 

They  will  flirt  with  a  poor  artist  like 
you,  Gamboge,  just  for  the  tan  of  break- 
ing a  sensitive  heart ;  and  with  a  poet 
like  Rhymer  here,  for  the  edat  of  the 
thing ;  and  with  me,  they  flirt  seriously, 
desperately,  wickedly,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
trapping the  gold-fish  in  a  net  Talk 
about  the  unselfish,  unbusiness-like  na- 
ture of  angelic  women  I  I  tell  you,  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  sex  use  tactics 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  soldier, » 
speculator,  or  merchant,  and  all  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  securing  a  good 
match.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never 
owned  a  single  dollar,  except  what  I 
could  earn.  I  used  to  regard  women 
with  reverential  admiration." 

"  Incredible  1"  laughed  Rhymer. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  And  it  is  only  them- 
selves who  are  to  blame  for  changing  an 
earnest,  honest,  appreciative  nature  into 
a  rollicking,  reckless,  infidel  sort  of  a 
fellow,  with  whoso  sins  all  the  marriage- 
able ladies  are  in  love,  but  at  whose 
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follies  all  the  spinsters  of  hopeless  anti- 
quity hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  hor- 
ror." 

**I  never  knew  of  your  doing  any 
thing  so  very  bad,  after  all/'  said  Gam- 
boge, looking  up  to  his  liandsome  friend: 

"Neither  do  I  mean  to.  I  have  too 
much  self-respect  to  do  what  would  really, 
disgrace  me  in  my  own  eyes ;  but  I  must 
confess,  I  take  pleasure  in  appearing 
worse  than  I  am.  I  find  out  that  wo- 
men don't  care  how  bad  one  is,  after  all." 

Fie  I  that  is  carrying  things  too  farf 
murmured  Rhymer.  "  It  is  only  a  few 
of  the  stunning  ones,  who  must  be  fash- 
ionable or  die,  who  are  so  careless  about 
whom  they  marry.  I  remember  when 
I  used  to  pour  out  my  whole  soul  in 
glowing,  impassioned  verses,  and  give 
them  to  the  world,  pleasing  my  yearning 
Imagination  with  Uie  picture  of  some 
pure-hearted  young  creature,  reading 
them  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  her 
sweet  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  her 
trembling  heart  reaching  out,  unconsci- 
ously, seeking  the  singer.  But  I  have 
no  such  inspiration  now.  I  content 
myself  with  a  sonnet  to  a  lady's  shoe, 
or  a  compliment  to  her  appearance  at 
the  last  reception,  where  her  jewels  and 
crinoline  were  the  subjects  of  rapt  ad- 
miration. The  highest  flight  of  my 
mus6  seldom  carries  me  farther  than  the 
plume  ^that  waves  on  her  fifty-dollar 
bonnet." 

"  It  is  rather  hard  to  sing  the  praises 
of  false  braids,  ^Pierre  de  Palme  Ckristi* 
coral  powder,  liquid  rouge,  whalebone, 
inclosing  hearts  only  large  when  stuffed 
out  with  bank-bills,"  said  Scapegrace. 
"  By  the  way,  what  day  is  to-day  ?" 

"The  fifteenth  of  July,"  answered 
Gkimboge. 

"  And  warm  as  toast,"  added  Rhymer. 

"  Too  warm  to  stop  any  longer  at  the 
Metropolitan,"  said  Scapegrace.  "  I  move 
that  this  be  the  last  breakfast  we  eat  in 
the  city  for  two  months.  Let's  be  off 
this  very  afternoon." 

**  Where  to,  this  time?"  queried  Gam- 
boge, 

"  I'm  sick  of  Newport,  and  Saratoga, 
and  Cape  May,"  muttered  Rhymer. 
"  And  I  must  go  where  my  purse  will 


not  come  to  an  end  too  suddenly,"  con- 
tinued Gamboge.  "  What  do  you  say 
to  a  little  trip  to  Trenton  Falls  for 
sketches,  and  then  to  Lake  George  for  a 
quiet  month,  and  a  trip  over  the  Canadaa 
generally,  mixed  up  with  hunting,  fish- 
ing, poetry,  and  painting,  instead  of  this 
everlasting  waltzing,  and  dressing,  and 
driving,  and  bathing,  and  playing  bil- 
liards, and  tlie  fool,  to  the  tune  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  so  a  montli  f' 

"  I  have  a  plan,"  quoth  Scapegrace, 
after  a  moment  of  silence,  kicking  off 
his  slipper,  which  fell  in  the  tureen  of 
cream-toast,  which  still  stood  upon  the 
unremoved  cloth. 

"  Oh,  that  slipper  I"  exclaimed  Rhy- 
mer, pathetically, "  the  very  one  worked 
for  you  by  the  lily  fingers  of  Camelia 
Smyther 

"  I  didn't  ask  her  for  them,"  growled 
the  young  gentleman ;  "  and,  of  course, 
the  obligation  is  settled  by  my  giving 
her  a  thirty-dollar  opera-glass ;  so  I  can 
do  as  I  please  with  the  things." 

"  I  suppose  she  would  rather  have  had 
you  first,  and  the  opera-ghiss  afterward. 
But  what  about  that  plan  f ' 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  to  spend  a 
month  at  such  fashionable  resorts  as  we 
shall  deem  best  for  our  purpose,  I  will 
promise  you,  first,  that  it  shall  not  cost 
you  any  thing,  Gamboge,  for  expenses ; 
and,  next,  that  I  will  follow  your  lead 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  season.  I 
propose  to  catch  some  of  those  heartless 
beauties  in  their  own  traps,  and  to  afford 
ourselves  a  little  Utesh  amusement,  for  I 
find  these  watering-places  are  becoming 
to  my  initiated  senses  rather  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  You,  Gamboge,  shall 
represent  a  man  of  extreme  wealth,  just 
returned  from  a  foreign  tour  of  sevenil 
years ;  Rhymer  and  myself  will  be  your 
servants ;  one  as  a  sort  of  courier  and 
out-of-door  servant,  the  other  as  your 
valet-de-efiambre.  Of  course,  you  will  be 
immensely  sought  alter;  and  we  shall 
be  the  confidenie$  and  go-betweens,  who 
shall  enjoy  bringing  about  any  denoue- 
menu  wished.  If  we  find  any  of  our 
friends  where  we  go,  we  must  retire  to 
some  other  field  of  adventure.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  remain  but  a  few  days  at 
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a  place,  at  all  eTent&  At  the  second 
stopping-place,  Rhymer  shall  take  your 
position,  and  you  will  become  bis  faith- 
ful attendant  At  the  next  place,  I  will 
be  the  gentleman  of  fortune  in  search 
of  a  wife,  and  you  both  will  wait  upon 
me.  What  say  you  ?  Don't  you  think 
it  promises  well  ?" 

The  three  young  gentlemen  laughed, 
and  their  laugh  was  echoed  by  a  sup- 
pressed titter  in  the  next  apartment,  but 
that  they  did  not  chance  to  hear. 

I  think  such  impudence  and  down- 
right slander  of  us,  Justifies  almost  any 
step  we  might  take,"  whispered  a  soft 
Toice  the  other  side  of  the  key-hole. 

Then  just  assist  me  to  take  a  step 
upon  this  dressing-bureau,"  answered  a 
still  sweeter  one;  and,  if  the  three  self- 
sufficient,  handsome,  jaunty,  and  yet 
withal  intellectual-looking  young  men 
had  chanced  to  cast  their  glances  toward 
the  yentilator  open  over  the  door  con- 
necting with  the  above-mentioned  room, 
they  might  haye  detected  three  pairs  of 
bright  eyes  peering  curiously,  and  it  may 
be,  maliciously,  into  the  breakfast  parlor 
of  the  luxurious  Mr.  Scapegrace. 

It*s  well  that  I  did  not  work  that 
Cupid  lying  there  smothered  in  cream- 
gravy,"  mentally  breathed  a  pair  of  rosy 
lips,  pouted  with  pride. 

"  Ah,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
conceit  and  sour-temper  out  of  that 
artist  r'  mentally  whispered  another. 

What  magnificent  eyes  1  what  a  pity 
the  poet  is  spoiled,"  sighed  a  third. 


The  young  gentlemen  had  been  at 
Congress  Hall  two  days.  G.  Dudley 
Duff,  the  present  adopted  name  of  Gkim- 
boge,  was  a  raging  lion  among  the  fair 
sex,  who  all  sought  which  might  devour 
him.  A  gentleman  of  such  evident  dis- 
tinction, who  could  keep  both  a  French 
wUet^e?umbrey  and  an  intelligent  cour- 
ier who  conversed  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent languages,  a  gentleman  who  took 
a  whole  suit  of  rooms,  and  who  was  just 
as  handsome  and  fascinating  as  ever  he 
could  be — why,  qfeourse^  there  was  great 
fluttering  of  hearts,  fans,  and  crinoline. 

But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  all  human 
expectations  I    While  there  evidently 


were  some  fifty  ladies  already  so  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor  that  he  would 
have  only  been  required  to  solicit  in 
order  to  obtain  any  one  of  their  fifty  fair 
hands,  and  when  he  was  but  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  his  new  popularity,  while 
not  yet  surfeited  with  the  sweeta  of  adula- 
tion, G.  Dudley  Duff  fell  recklessly  in 
love.  He  dared  not  confess  his  folly 
and  misery  to  bis  faithful  servants,  but 
was  obliged  to  laugh  with  them,  and 
pretend  to  enjoy  as  heartily  as  they  tlie 
success  of  their  adventure.  Scapegrace 
declared  that  he  never  was  so  ripe  for 
mischief  nor  so  perfectly  happy  in  his 
life.  All  the  dressing-maids  and  nursery- 
maids in  the  house  gave  him  side  glan- 
ces, and  lingered  in  hall  and  dining- 
room  for  a  passing  word. 

He  spoke  only  French,  excepting  a 
little  very  broken  Anglice,  and  the 
French  maids  were  the  envy  of  all  the 
others  when  they  giggled  and  blushed 
at  his  compliments.  "  Such  an  air,  such 
a  bow,  such  grace  I  what  a  fellow  I  He 
was  as  beautiful  as  a  dancing-master  T* 
Certainly  Scapegrace  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  accomplishments. 

The  most  beautifhl  girl  at.  Saratoga 
was  the  one  who  treated  G.  Dudley 
Duff  with  the  greatest  indifference.  She 
even  declined  an  introduction  which  he 
solicited,  until  he  should  be  presented  by 
some  mutual  friend.  His  entrance  into 
a  ball-room  or  parlor  did  not  cause  her 
even  to  lift  her  eyes  or  turn  her  head — 
that  sapient  head,  those  magnificent 
eyes!  and,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 
her  coldness,  was  the  admiration  of 
(Gamboge. 

Miss  Stnyvesant  would  probably  have 
conquered  his  somewhat  reserved  and 
haughty  heart,  wherever  he  had  chanced 
first  to  meet  her.  Her  pale,  pure  com- 
plexion, fiexile,  beautifully  developed 
form,  abundant  hair,  and  fine  features, 
made  her  physically  lovely;  but  there 
was  an  equal,  if  not  superior  power,  in 
the  womanly  refinement  of  her  manner, 
the  unspoken  depth  of  passion  held  in 
reserve  beneath  the  liquid  calm  of  her 
tranquil  eyes,  and  the  smile,  rare  and 
brief,  that  fioated  like  a  gleam  of  sun- 
light over  her  serene  mouth. 
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When  Qaviboipe  obs^md  quie( 
dignity  of  her  demeanor,  an4  Hie  inosr 
pactty  of  any  wealth  or  Mai  to  aiect 
her  Judgment  of  Ute  li^yidual,  then  h» 
begun  to  hitensely  regr^  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  placed  himaelC 

«tperhapa  if  X  had  come  to  her  in 
my  true  cbaraoler  of  a  man  9Xid  an 
artist,  worlLing  honorably  for  fiime  and 
a  modest  fortune,  no^  entirely  unsueceaa- 
ful  in  my  eQbrta,  I  mffiii  have  won  her 
respect  at  least  9hei  evidently,.  V»  not 
one  of  those  i^lded  bytterfliee  I  have 
so  often  bitterly  eoikdemned.  Now,  eyen 
if  I  ahould  find  means  to  confess  the 
fraud  I  baye  been  playing  and  the  mo- 
tives which  actuated  it,  would  she  not. 
condemn  me  out  of  pride,  in  defending 
her  sex  ?" 

Gamboge  grew  very  miserable  oyer 
these  reflections,  begun  to  groyirl  and 
grumble  when  in  his  roopi,  and  became 
so  exacting  and  overbearii^  to  his  trusty 
servants  that  they  were  naturally  sur- 
prised at  the  quantity  of  discontent,  ill- 
temper,  and  arrogance  to  which  his  new 
position  had  given  birth. 

The  party  to  which  Miss  Stqyvesant 
belonged,  consisted  of  her  father,  a  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  of  prepossessing  as- 
pect, and  a  cousin,  Miss  Rosalie  Stuyves- 
ant,  a  bright,  fair  creature,  not  so  stately 
as  the  royal  Madeline,  but  as  lovely  as 
heaven  ewr  permits  earthly  angels  to 
become,  with  pure  blue  eyes,  whose  first 
tender  glance  had  stricken  the  soul  of  the 
poet-courier — ^and  he  had  thought  it  could 
never  more  be  touched. 

"  Here,"  said  Rhymer,  "  is  the  veiy 
being  of  whom  I  have  dreamed,  as  sit- 
ting in  her  chamber  at  night,  with  the 
moonlight  falling  over  her  golden  hair, 
reading  some  poem  of  mine  with  a  flush 
of  tenderness  stealing  to  her  cheek. 
Here  is  my  ideal,  and  I  must  not  presume 
to  approach  her  in  the  guiae  of  the  cour- 
ier of  G.  Dudley  Dufil  Til  cast  off  this 
*  yellow-plush  *  livery  to-morrow,  Gam- 
boge— see  if  I  don't  1" 

The  only  one  who  was  "  in  clover" 
was  Scapegrace.  The  two  beautifhl 
cousins  had  a  w<dting-mfud.  She  ate  in 
their  room,  and  never  came  to  the  sei^ 
yants*  table,  so  that  Scapegrace  had  not 


many  opportunities  of  flirting  with  her. 
She  was  probably  a  Parisian,  as  she 
sffjlk^  French  as  well  as  himaeli;  and 
waa  the  most  bewitching  little  gipsy 
tJiat  ever  wore  tl^  oap  and  apron  of  a 
lady's  maid.  The  flash  of  those  bright- 
black  eyes  9>ade  the  bold  heart  of  the 
self-possessed  mlet  palpitate  in  a  manner 
that  he  was  aecretly  chagrined  at — cha- 
grined, because  what  on  earth  was  he 
^dluig  in  love  with  a  dressing-maid  fort 
— and  ijf  he  199^  not  in  love  with  Lizette, 
what  was  it  ms4«  even  his  audacious 
voice  tremble  when  he  addressed  herT 
We  have  said  that  he  was  in  clover ; 
and  so  he  thought,  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  he  did  not  see  Lizette  often  enough, 
and  the  piquant  little  thing  knew  so  well 
how  to  keep  hi^l  at  a  distance  Uiat  he 
hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  compli- 
menting her.  He  dreamed  of  her  at 
night,  and  spent  three-quarters  of  his 
time  in  watchlug  the  door  of  her  mis- 
tress* room,  in  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  a  certain  frilled  apron  and  the  dark 
curls  breaking  out  saucily  from  beneath 
a  coquettish  cap. 

**Ha!  ha!  ha!  Scapegrace  I  who 
could  aflbrd  to  kick  |he  elegant  slipper, 
worked  by  the  elegant  Camelia,  into  the 
gravy- tureen,  watching  for  a  chance 
smile  from  a  French — above  all  things, 
a  French  I — seryant  gu-l  I" 

^  Ah,  you  may  laugh.  Rhymer ;  but  a 
vaiet'4e-chambre  is  at  least  her  equal, 
while  a  certain  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  placed  in  a  position  not  so 
favorable.  A  courier  wpuld  hardly  dare 
to  address  the  spiritual  Rosalie.  I  de- 
clare, if  you  are  not  actually  blushing  1 
And  G.  Dudley  Duff,  Esq.,  is  feeling  so 
low-spirited  that  he  can  not  eyen  get  up 
a  ^lush.  Well  I  we  are  all  in  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish — and  that  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  We  have  succeeded  to  a  charm  1 
Heigho !" 

And  Scap^race  ended  his  self  congra- 
tulations with  a  deep  sigh,  which  attest- 
ed veiy  faithfully  to  the  excess  of  his 
own  satis&ction  at  that  moment 


A  week  passed  away,  and  Gamboge 
was  in  a  delightfhl  state  of  mind — 
one  moment,  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
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HfipplTfesS)  for  he  had  at  last  obtained  an 
teUxxiuckiofi  to  Miss  Stayyesant — and  the 
nejtt,  cost  down  into  miseiy  by  the  kno^r- 
ledgt  thai  he  was  appearing  before  that 
oreatnre  6f  troth  abd  queenly  terenity,  in 
a  ^Ise  ohatacter. 

Rhymer  had  foilind  ah  eseafi^-Vslye 
fh)m  some  of  the  hot  water  V6X6  which 
he  had  got  himself,  by  spring  the 
moonlight  nights  in  composing  the  most 
Iteatttifttl  and  passionate  verses  to  Hiss 
RoBalie,  and  slipping  them  under  her 
door,  alike  pleasing  and  tormenting  him- 
tetf  with  the  idea  of  her  wonder  who  hef 
unknown  and  gifted  (?)  admh^  conld 
be.  Ah,  what  would  he  not  have  given 
ibr  eyes  capable  of  piercing  the  envious 
wall,  and  fixing  themselves  upon  her 
lovely  face  while  she  read.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  tremulonsness  of  those 
<l^pmg,  golden  lashes,  the  flushing  of 
that  clear,  fiiir  cheek,  the  dewy  bright- 
ening of  the  soft  blue  eye. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition,  when, 
as  usual,  the  indiscretion  of  Scapegrace 
placed  the  whole  party  in  tribulation, 
fie  had  attempted  to  make  love  to  Liz- 
6tte,  but  she  would  not  believe  him  iu 
earnest ;  and  when,  carried  away  by  the 
impulsiveness  of  his  temperament,  he 
had  attempted  to  seize  her  hand  and 
place  his  own  about  her  entrancing 
Waist,  she  had  burst  into  indignant  tears 
and  fled  from  him. 

The  neibt  morning  Mr.  Stuyvesant  and 
his  daughters  and  thehr  dreseing-maid 
left  Saratoga. 

It  seems  as  If  Madeline,  when  she 
gave  a  parting  bow  from  her  carriage  to 
the  admired  G.  Dudley  Duff,  must  have 
perceived  something  of  the  anguish 
which  gloomed  in  his  artist^eyes,  for  her 
own  glance  drooped,  and  her  color  rose. 
Bat  Rosalie,  the  modest  morning-flower 
of  loveliness,  probably  never  dreamed  of 
looking  at  the  pale  face  of  the  handsome 
(Hurler  who  stood  behind  his  master.  As 
for  the  saucy  and  impudent  valety  it  was 
in  vulti  that  he  had  pressed  his  hand  up- 
on his  heart — Lizettc  never  once  turned 
her  black  eye^  toward  him.  ^ 

So  infatuated  was  Gamboge  by  what 
he  persisted  in  believing  was  Uie  emo- 
tion of  Madeline,  that  he  was  bound  to 


follow  her  to  Kewport  bjr  the  very  next 
trahi.  But  if  he  did  so,  what  was  to 
become  of  their  very  pretty  plan  of 
exchanging  characters  f  Were  his  friends 
to  play  the  part  of  servants  all  the  way 
through? 

No  t  I  am  done  with  such  folly  P 
was  his  passionate  exclamation ;  let 
me  strip  off  the  ieUA  of  wealth  which 
does  not  belong  to  me,  and  go  to  that 
peerless  woman,  with  only  my  poverty, 
my  love,  and  my  untami^ed  honor  1 
If  I  can  not  win  her  by  these,  then  I 
will— I  win—" 

Commit  suicide   qtieried  Scapegtace. 
"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  moody  reply. 
'*  At  least  I  can  returti  to  my  mistress, 
painting,  and  try  to  forget  that  a  Made- 
line  ever  existed." 

*  •*  Well,  now,"  said  Scapegrace, "  if  you 
wish  to  do  me  a  favor  as  a  friend,  I 
beg  of  you  to  retain  your  present 
character  for  only  a  few  days  more. 
I  know  that  you  will  laugh  at  me — 
perhaps  pity  me  — but  1  do  not  care! 
I  am  mad — a  fool — an  idiot — what  you 
will  1  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  never 
felt,  towhni  the  most  educated  and  ac- 
complished of  the  other  sex,  what  I  feel 
for  that  French  dressing  -  maid.  My 
friends,  I  love  her  I  with  a  pure  and 
earnest  love-— which  I  shall  prove  by 
making  her  a  bona  fldi  offer  of  my  heart 
and  hand.  You  need  not  smile.  I 
know  that  she  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is 
beautifhl — and  what  more  docs  a  man 
want  of  a  wife  ?  I  know  that  a  brave 
and  afibctionate  heart  beats  in  that 
modest  bosom ;  and  as  I  am  sick  of  the 
Vanity,  affectation  and  selfishness  of  fash- 
ionable girls,  why  should  I  not  choose 
my  wife  from  a  class  which  possesses 
more  real  merit  ?  But  I  wish  to  win  her 
by  my  own  good  graces  alone — not  by 
my  fortune ;  and  so  I  must  beg  of  you, 
Gomboge,  to  appear  as  at  present,  until 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  my 
fate  from  her.  Oh,  if  she  should  accept 
me,  will  it  not  be  delightfhl  to  reveal  to 
her  that  she  is  the  bride  of  one  who  can 
adorn  that  smiling  brow  with  jewels! 
But  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  win  her  f 
and  the  egotistical  young  millionaire 
heaved  a  very  long  and  deep  sigh. 
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Out  of  a  real  friendly  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  the  saitor,  Gamboge  con- 
sented to  his  wishes,  and  they  set  off  for 
Newport,  in  search  of  the  flying  party. 
It  was  evening  when  they  arrived,  and 
no  one  knew  of  their  coining.  There 
was  dancing  and  gayety  at  the  hotel  at 
which  they  stopped  ;  but  none  of  them 
felt  lilce  Joining  hi  it 

They  first  eagerly  scanned  the  boolcs, 
and  found  the  arrival  of  the  Stuyvesants 
chronicled  the  previous  day,  and  then 
concluded  to  take  a  stroll  down  on  the 
beach,  as  it  was  a  magnificent  moonlight 
night,  almost  as  radiant  as  day. 

Many  groups  from  the  cottages  and 
hotels  were  wandering  about,  ei^joying 
the  unusual  splendor  of  the  night.  Our 
friends  became  separated,  each  one  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  and  Rhy- 
mer, growing  inspired  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  the  ocean,  and  an  unre- 
quited passion,  strayed  away,  he  cared 
not  and  thought  not  whither,  until,  grow- 
ing weaiy,  he  flung  himself  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  abandoned  himself  to  wild, 
delicious  dreams. 

Suddenly,  as  he  reclined  thus,  he 
heard  a  sound  sweeter  than  the  softest, 
most  siren  murmurs  of  the  sea — ^the 
voice  of  a  woman,  low,  sweet  and  im- 
passioned, repeating — ^yes,  repeating  with 
Ml^ful  feeling,  his  verses,  his  own  verses 
— the  veiy  ones  he  had  last  thrust  under 
the  door  of  Rosalie : 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impasaioned  fiir 
By  these  Tolnptaoaa  accents,  he  arose," 
and  looking  over  the  rocky  ledge  against 
which  he  had  leaned,  perceived  a  fair 
young  girl,  none  other  than  Rosalie  her- 
self, standing  upon  the  cliff,  her  white 
dress  flutterhig  in  the  light  wind,  her 
golden  hair  glancing  in  the  moonbeams, 
her  radiant  eyes  upraised,  and  tears 
trembling  upon  her  cheeks,  while  she 
still  said  over  and  over,  softly  to  herself, 
the  lines  which  had  been  addressed  to 
her. 

The  soul  of  the  poet  was  all  on  fire. 
He  did  not  stop  to  reflect  upon  what  she 
might  think  of  him,  nor  how  he  might 
startle  her — bounding  up  the  rocks  to 
her  side : 

Rosalie  I     Miss  Btuyvesantr*  he 


broke  forth,  hurriedly,  you  madden  me 
with  delight  Do  you  know  I  am  the 
author  of  those  words,  which  so  faintly, 
oh,  so  pitifrilly,  attempt  to  express  what 
I  feel  for  you.  Tell  me — do  you — can 
you? — ohi  Rosalie,  I  love  you,  and  I 
can  not  help  saying  so.  8ay  just  one 
word  to  me — one  precious  word 

Uncle  r*  called  the  young  lady,  in  a 
silvery,  clear  voice. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been 
trying  to  read  a  paper  by  moonlight,  a 
little  way  off,  arose  from  his  rustic  chidr 
and  advanced.  Rhymer  saw  that  he  had 
placed  himself  in  a  ridiculous  position, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect ;  so 
he  bowed  in  mute  despair,  and  retreated, 
the  most  miserable  of  men. 

While  this  little  affafr  was  being  trans- 
acted, the  other  two  young  gentlemen 
had  returned  to  the  hotel.  Scapegrace, 
in  wandering  restlessly  through  the 
nearly  deserted  parlors,  saw  sitting  in  a 
window,  shadowed  by  curtains,  the  form 
of  Lizette.  She  was  looking  up  at  the 
moon  in  the  most  pensive  manner,  and 
the  touch  of  sentiment  upon  that  arch 
countenance  so  completely  mastered  him 
that  he  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  a  second 
trial  Advancing  rapidly,  before  she  had 
time  to  retreat,  he  seized  her  hand  to  de- 
tain her. 

Lizette  I  do  not  be  so  cruel  I  Why 
will  you  misunderstand  me  ?"  he  begun, 
in  a  low,  hurried  voice.  "  Is  it  an  in- 
sult to  you  for  an  honest  man  to  declare 
his  love  for  you — ^to  ask  you  to  become 
his  wife  Y  Tell  me,  Lizette,  that  you  are 
not  already  engaged — that,  at  least,  none 
other  has  the  preference  1  Qive  me  the 
hope  that  I  may  sometime  be  less  dis- 
agreeable to  you." 

Are  you  in  earnest  f  asked  Lizette, 
lifting  her  bright  eyes  with  a  firm  and 
pierchig  glance  to  his  agitated  face. 

"  I  am,  most  solemnly  in  earnest  I 
have  admired  many  women,  Lizette;  but 
I  love  only  you." 

(He  was  forgetting  his  character  as  a 
vaUt-^U-^shamdre.) 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  an  answer  to- 
morrow," returned  she,  blushing,  and 
visibly  affected. 

He  would  have  detained  her,  bat  she 
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glanced  from  him  like  a  bird  and  was 
gone. 

In  the  mean  time.  Gamboge  made  his 
way  to  the  ball-room,  where  he  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  his  melancholy  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  peerless  form  of  Madeline,  as 
she  moTOd,  unconscious  of  his  gaze, 
gracefully  through  the  stately  mazes  of 
a  cotillion.  She  was  looking  beautifhl 
— ^most  beautiful,  and  her  partner  led 
her  to  a  seat,  and  bowing,  left  her  to 
rest ;  he  could  not  refrain  from  approach- 
ing and  allowing  himself  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Duff,  I  did  not  know  you  had 
left  Saratoga." 

She  could  not  conceal  the  bright  blush 
which  arose  to  her  cheeks  as  she  said 
this,  and  the  heart  of  the  artist  bounded 
with  hope  as  he  saw  it. 

"  Miss  Stuyyesant,  I  followed  the  star 
of  my  destiny.  How  could  I  remain 
away  when  you  were  here  T*  he  whis- 
pered, bending  over  a  moment 

Mr.  Duff  forgets  himself,"  she  an- 
swered, coldly ;  nevertheless,  he  could  see 
the  sudden  quickening  of  her  pulse  and 
the  trembling  of  her  hands. 

**I  do  not  forget  myself — ^I  humbly 
beg  your  pardon — ^you,  whom  I  would 
not  offend  for  the  worlcL  But  a  man  is 
sometimes  mad,  Miss  Stuyyesant — as  I 
am,  and  have  been  I" 

**  Ah  Tliere  was  evident  curiosity 
In  her  tone — ^perhaps  it  was  interest 
The  heart  of  the  artist  gave  a  great  trob 
of  expectancy  and  fear. 

Yes,  mad  ;  and  I  long  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  what,  as  an  honorable 
man,  I  can  not  longer  suppress." 

The  lady  was  not  disquieted;  and 
yet,  she  was  not  altogether  unconcerned. 

"  I  never  refuse,  Mr.  Duff,  a  true  gen- 
tleman's attention  and  consideration. 
But,  I  can  hardly  say  I  can  treat  your 
request  for  an  interview  with  an  assent 
You  must  permit  me  to  defer  the  answer 
to  another  moment"  And  with  that 
•he  prepared  to  move  on. 

Bending  low  over  her  lily  hand,  with 
an  expression  of  the  profoundest  respect 
mingled  with  sadness,  he  took  his  leave. 

"  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  "  the  three 
young  gentlemen  were  in,  truly  1 


The  next  morning  each  one  of  the  three 
received  a  perfumed  and  dainty  note, 
signed  by  their  respective  lady-loves,  ap- 
pointing an  interview  at  eleven  o'clock, 
in  the  private  parlor  occupied  by  the 
Stuyvesants.  Each  one  thinking  himself 
the  only  favored  one,  and  not  wishing  to 
communicate  the  news  until  apprized  of 
the  result  and  meaning  of  the  interview, 
kept  the  invitation  to'  himself;  and  all 
three  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  admitted. 

Three  as  lovely  young  ladies  as  ever 
were  seen  together,  dressed  in  exquisite 
taste,  sat  with  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
grave  courtesy  with  which  they  arose 
was  suddenly  encroached  upon  by  a  burst 
of  silvery  laughter  from — yes,  actually 
— Lizettel  divested  of  cap  and  apron, 
and  attired  in  the  same  style  as  her  com- 
panions. 

"Pardon  my  laughing.  Monsieur 
Louis,"  she  said  to  Scapegrace,  **  but  the 
idea  of  umlct'dd'ehambre  suing  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Lizzie  Mortimer  I  Do  you 
not  see  how  very  audacious  you  have 
been?" 

"  But — ^but  I  am  not — that  is  not  my 
true  character — indeed,  I  am  very  much 
puzzled,"  stammered  Scapegrace. 

"  The  women  of  th"^  present  day  T* 
exclaimed  Lizette,  mimicking  the  exact 
tone  in  which  Scapegrace  had  once  ut- 
tered those  words  in  his  hotel  in  New 
York. 

The  women,  indeed,"  continued  Ro- 
salie. 

"  Bah !  the  women  P*  echoed  Made- 
line. 

"  They  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  flirt 
with,"  continued  Lizette, 

The  highest  flight  of  my  muse  sel- 
dom carries  me  furtlier  than  the  plume 
that  waves  on  her  fifty-dollar  bonnet," 
quoted  Rosalie. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  sing  the  praises 
of  folse  braids,  coral  powder,  liquid 
rouge,  and  whalebone  which  encloses 
hearts  only  large  when  stuffed  out  with 
bank-bills,"  repeated  Madeline. 

And  then  the  three  mischievous  girls 
laughed  in  the  fajces  of  the  discomfited 
young  gentlemen. 
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Walls  have  ears,"  added  Lizette,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  yeiitLlators  ia 
them." 

Toung  ladies  T'  exclaimed  Scape- 
grace, after  a  moment  of  silence,  we 
were  a  pack  of  conceited  puppies,  and 
we  do  not  deserve,  that  you,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  your  sex,  should  pardon  u&" 
Tes,"  said  Gamboge,  fixing  his  dark 
eyes  upon  Madeline's,  we  were  egotis- 
tical fiaols — ^aud  we  shall  sofier  bitterly 
enough  for  our  folly." 

Wo  flpoke  in  a  moment  of  ill-humor 
and  vanity,"  continued  Rhymer.  "  Hea- 
ven knows  we  did  not  utter  the  real  sen- 
timents of  our  hearts,  which  are  those  of 
love  and  reverence  for  every  true  woman," 
and  he  looked  passionately  at  Rosalie. 

^  You  certainly  have  made  a  hand- 
some apology,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  uncharitable,"  murmured  that  be- 
witching Lizette,  whose  face  was  now 
more  enchanting  than  ever,  brimming  as 
it  was  with  mirth,  and  perhaps  a  very 
little  tenderness,  too. 

And  so  the  punishment  of  these  slan- 
derous young  men  was  not  so  vety  severe, 
after  all,  for  another  week  had  not  pass- 
ed before  Madeline  Stuyvesant  had  told 
the  sensitive  artist  that  genius  was  more 
to  her  than  wealth;  while  upon  tlie 
dimpled  fingers  of  that  arch  coquette, 
Lizzie  Mortimer,  sparkled  the  betrothal 
ring,  placed  there  by  the  happy  Scape- 
grace ;  and  Rosalie,  with  divine  blushes, 
had  owned  that,  years  before,  she  had 
begun  to  treasure  the  poems  of  Rhymer, 
and  repeat  them  to  herself  upon  her  bed 
at  night,  wondering  who  was  their  au- 
thor, and  loving  him  before  she  knew. 


ART  LINES. 

m — HOW  TO  CIUTICIBB  PAINTma& 

PAINTING  is,  of  all  things,  that  of 
which  people  talk  the  most  and 
know  the  least  Few  are  connoisseurs, 
though  all  wish  to  appear  so.  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  needs  to  be  discussed, 
explained,  and  generally  known,  it  is  art. 
If  there  is  anything  appertaining  to  art 
that  requires  a  clear  and  precise  method^ 
it  \a  the  manner  of  Judging  ik 
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All  talk  of  "  art,"  many  fiivolously  ; 
almost  every  one  places  his  personal  im- 
pressions in  the  stead  of  his  Judgment 
— ^his  dreams  in  lieu  of  serious  examina- 
tion. Take — I  will  not  say  the  public,  nor 
even  what  it  is  agreed  to  call  "  an  ama- 
teur " — but  a  professional  critic,  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who,  never  having  seen 
nor  done  any  thing  in  painting,  derive 
their  inspiration  partly  from  the  European 
art-notices,  partly  from  the  Jargon  of  tlie 
studio,  and  poison  the  public  taste  at  so 
much  a  column ;  take  one  of  thue  indi- 
viduals, and  tell  me  whether  lie  has  any 
clear,  methodictilf  rational  and  univers- 
ally applicable  manner  of  .criticising  art 
When  I  speak  of  critics  tolto  do  not  painty 
1  have  not,  of  course,  the  audacity  to 
exclude,  cm  mtie$^  those  Who  produce 
such  pictures  as  one  lately  on  exhibition 
at  Uie  Academy  of  Design — an  inspired 
representation  of  the  apotheosis  of  a 
cauliflower,  which  the  entranced  observer 
had  the  privilege  of  beholding,  as  it  rose 
to  celestial  spheres.  The  production  of 
such  a  painting  does  not,  however,  I  am 
convinced,  materially  add  to  the  power 
of  criticising  the  prodnctions  of  others. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that, 
however  skillful  and  experienced  a  critic 
may  be,  he  can  Judge  of  a  painting  at 
first  sight  The  individual  moet  accus- 
tomed to  the  practical  examination  of 
painting,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  con- 
templating and  comparing  pictures  in 
private  and  public  galleries,  in  order  to 
discover  their  origin,  and  to  estimate  their 
value  and  describe  their  beauties  or  im- 
perfections— ^the  men  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  buying,  selling  and  dealing 
at  second  hand  in  pictures,  find  it  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  Judgment  upon  a 
painting  without  spending  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  and  that  methodicaUi^t  in 
examining  it 

Taste  and  Judgment,  in  the  first  place 
— time  and  metliod  in  the  second ;  such 
are  the  indispensable  and  universal  ele- 
ments of  criticism.  Of  these  four  ele- 
ments, three  belong  to  nature  and  to  God ; 
it  is  of  the  fourth,  that  which  is  man's 
alone,  that  I  am  about  to  speak. 

All  Judgment  should  be  preoeded  by  a 
double  examination — an  examination  of 
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ensetiMaj  and  an  examination  of  detail. 
The  first  comprises  the  harmony  of  tone 
and  light,  constituting  the  aspect,  or  that 
general  effect  which  produces  the  impres- 
sion, the  subject ;  in  fine,  including  the 
moment  chosen  for  action,  the  light  and 
inyention  of  the  general  plan.  The  second 
comprises  the  execution — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  design,  color,  and  touch. 

Begin  by  placing  yourself  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  picture  that  you  wish 
to  examine.  Place  yourself  in  such  a 
way  as  71^  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
details.  Profit  by  the  instant  when  all 
the  contours  of  the  painting  are  vague, 
undecided,  and  lost  in  the  general  whole, 
to  observe  with  care  whether  any  thing 
seems  to  start  out  and  thock  the  eye. 
Think  neither  of  the  subject  nor  the  per- 
sonages— ^neither  of  the  flesh-tints,  the 
draperies,  nor  the  back-ground.  Think 
but  of  one  thing — ^whether  any  thing  at- 
tracts or  wounds  the  eye.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  eye  rests  tranquil,  calm,  and 
satisfied  upon  varied  tones,  blended  so 
that  their  aspect  causes  neither  fatigue 
nor  pain,  but  produce,  by  their  harmony, 
the  same  effect  upon  the  sight  that  good 
music  produces  upon  the  hearing,  then 
you  may  decide  that  the  picture  is  one  of 
which  the  general  aspect  is  satis&ctory. 

Draw  nearer,  and  this  point  being  elu- 
cidated, pass  to  thought  and  ask  what 
U  experience&  Does  the  picture  attract 
the  mind,  repulse  it,  or  leave  it  simply 
indifferent  Y  Are  yon  obliged  to  make 
an  ^ort,  in  order  to  remain  attentive 
while  gazing  at  the  picture  before  you  f 
Does  it  arouse  ideas  of  greatness  or  ab- 
Jectness  within  you,  thoughts  of  splendor 
or  poverty,  of  sadness  or  Joy,  of  virtue 
or  immorality,  of  dq|ection  or  exaltation, 
of  tenor  and  apprehension,  or  of  calm- 
ness and  repose  ?  Do  you  feel  the  love 
of  nature,  of  elegance,  of  pleasure,  alive 
within  you,  or  that  sudden  impulse  which 
awakens  to  great  acts,  and  transforms  a 
man  into  a  hero  ?  If  such  is  the  impress- 
ion, do  not  resist  your  enthusiasm,  and  say 
frankly :  This  picture  produces  a  great 
effect^  This  might  be  equally  true,  if 
your  impression,  no  less  powerful,  but 
of  another  order,  makes  you  recoil  with 
horror,  because  you  have  before  you  one 
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of  those  painful  subjects,  such  as  the 
Spanish  school  so  greatly  affects.  If  the 
effect  produced  upon  you,  without  being 
of  so  marked  a  character,  nevertheless 
leaves  some  impres^on  of  a  durable 
nature  other  than  that  of  ennui,  say  that 
the  picture  is  "effective;"  or,  if  your 
mind  renudns  insensible,  or  is  wearied, 
you  may  say  that  the  picture  is  wanting 
in  effect 

In  this  examination,  as  in  that  of  na- 
ture, edfieation  has  nothing  to  do ;  all  is 
impulsive,  instinctive,  and  natural.  You 
should  not  control  your  impressions,  but 
suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  by  them ; 
the  emotion  produced  will  control  or 
decide  the  verdict  of  your  Judgment 

This  done,  come  nearer  and  give  your 
entire  attention  to  the  subject  If  you 
do  not  understand  it  from  the  outset,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  ponder  and 
consult  at  once  your  memory  and  your 
Judgment  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  may  be  one  thing  or  may  be  an- 
other, be  on  your  guard : 
Ce  que  Ton  concoit  bien,  ■'annonce  clairemeat, 
Et  lee  mots  poor  le  dire  arrlTent  alBement." 

The  first  quality  requisite  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  the  poet,  to  the  politician  as 
well  as  the  liUSraieur^  is  lucidity. 

That  clearness,  so  precious  in  every 
branch  of  human  intellect,  is  especially 
so  to  the  artist  who  can  not  write  his 
meaning  beneath  his  picture,  but  must 
impress  it  upon  his  canvas.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  consult  the  catalogue,  and, 
after  having  successively  looked  at  it 
and  at  the  picture,  yon  conclude  that, 
after  all,  it  may  or  may  not  be  correct, 
conclude  also  that  the  artist  is  wanting 
in  lucidity. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  consulting 
the  catalogue,  when  looking  at  -the 
"  Cannon-Foundry  "  painted  by  Mr.  Weir  ? 
Tou  ask  neither  of  title  nor  author — ^you 
are  absorbed  in  the  work  itselt  At  the 
first  glance,  the  spectator  enters  the 
foundry;  he  breathes  its  hot  air,  and 
feels  his  muscles  stiffen  in  sympathy 
with  the  muscular,  sooty  workmen. 

But,  pause  before  the  "  Death  of  Ty- 
balt ;"  you  will  observe  that,  like  your- 
self, every  one  is  obliged  to  appeal  pite* 
ously  to  the  catalogue,  then  revert  again 
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genend  Mnlle  ««em8;  to  say :  ^,  Ab,Ki-| 
tbat  is  42ie  vubjec^  Is  U^f"  'Fhei 

iMtMr  10  ssCtM;  tke  ftriistte  not  ttfclA,; 

uin- Ms  work  ^ifiisatlt.  | 
■i:  '  ^Utfer. having  made' duro  as  to^lbe  ftiib-j 
.  <jeot,  '8ee  <T«fttetber  tfa8=  mciBMiit  is  wmi 
;>€lM»8en      MjpresMilatioD,  trfaetker  4t  Isj 

the  most  decisive  or  the  most  |»athetil;,| 

«ttd  miMt  stvikitig  t^t  it  was  possible  toj 

udtocL  'i2P/li0i«lA  Uesthopee«iyal^*g(nk(8; 
Lof  the-aBrtist-aAd  hlJ»si90t«t  tho^  .  Iti 
^  <lle  choice  made  ^  him'  «f  Hb^  { 
,  Whiitfh  he  regards  «6  Ibe  Syfithedfts  o(t  the  j 
:«ctl0ii  he  r^resdntS)  lies  liie  measare-cf 

his  intelligeiioe^the  degt^e  of  hls  aii^- 
ioottosption.  ■■'•I'-'  ."• 

*    These  preteinak^  \>b8ervtttiOfls  eiid«d,  | 

4et  us  maice  •*  closer  «itemiiitfti#ttV  <^d  | 
^yovlsw  tiid  in^etotion  anid  dtoposHioa  olT , 
vtiMi  i^betnre. 

'  Beghi'by  tmdcirstaiBdiftg'lhe'ftiwotioi^ 
«t  Uie  persottages  and  their  immberj  aiid  j 
whether  the  picture  l«preseDts  &r  BO^e  : 
•lilstOTictel  or  domefltiift  Every 'piersonaig^ 
introduced  mnst  have  a  pictorial  Valtte ;  i 
.there  are  no  sineeur^'in  painfted  eub- , 
Jeots.   BaQh  one  iSQMt  .  hmte  &  fluotion  ' 
to  perfonAf  imd  4niif<  |w^^%irt»'dei   These  . 
•nuiBt  be  no  .snpenHiiQeraries,  no /useless  ; 
sibT  '  poetiep]0  indMdaals :  acting'  .  apaiH; ; 
•from  the  adion  ^'Or  4ima    'Obseitve  \ 
whether  emy  individnd  ifeptresentod, , 
toffem  to  the^lwewalldD.thB'  expmsioii,  | 
,an\  physiognomy,  ^costanWi  arm,  dttitado, : 
lor  acdesBorieSfXin  ihe  midst  at  vwihich  ^fae 
.stands  or  appsam)  to  ^aa^v^v 'sUd  see 
.whether  one  and  aH-  aw  In  cokifi)rra% 
with  the  «ttbJcot  -  ande  choioa  oi;  at  the 
moment  uf  the  action,  and  with  tlie  in- 
.dividaal  ehainorfcer  'of  itbe  perrona^  se- 
Jaeted,'  as  well  as  with,  iima  and.  histoijir. 
though  Sahit  Patey,  ,the  poor,  roiiigh 
iflshennan,  flgnrea  ht'  Krmes,  dm^iasm 
-pHtrioian,  aad  seated  htfneath  sumptaons 
iportieos  of  marhie,  the.fapl  is  bat  an 
erldenoe  that  ^e  artist  ' consnlted  his 
jriniphwUontin-  place  of  tiiith(  and;  there- 
fore, the  fact-  is  laughal^  a^urd.  *  ; 

Too  Buush  attantiea'  can  isot  t>0 
to  chofacter  add  eotpiteiOD.    Oiar  jnd^- 
ment  here  shonld  guard  - against  itself 
«&d  avoid  being,  carried  .  away  by  the 
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-senses,  or  the  •  Imaginittion.  .  The 
set,  and  ^ndiiion,  tOiould  be  reHreal^ 
without  difllculty  .or  effort.  Tlte '  move- 
tnientof  iChe  body  and  mvefeattiiiesshonld 
etprees  thethouigbtpowerrtiHy,  butwfih- 
•eiiit  oiaggertition:  There  should  <be  sifll- 
fAloiQr  and  ttmlh,  without  fHvolity  or  low 
(tone  of  thonght-^'delicacy  without  ob- 
scurity— noMrellT*  and  originality  wlthont 
«oeentricity  '  or  oariea^re.  Talce  great 
care  Jaot  *o  ^be  ■  eatiied  away  by  sttper- 
^liitoral  coKtoMions,  "or 'thetttrieal  atti* 
>ttldss  'Wi)4ch  •  eeiie  upon  the  imagination, 
bhiar  tb'leave  it  ^tttprised  and  abashed 
,at  the  IhlsiQr.  ffoi  eaceeed  the  aim  is  not 
.10  a^dh'it,  and  the  %rde  passion  miikh 
^^Mlts^wpo1l  and  vtiotes  the  heart,  acctom- 
.plisbes  il»  worir^tbont  glare  or  en^- 
gcfllBttitin,  if  the  Impression  which  yon 
tisel.'Slfter  hatilng>  feuhjeoted  the  pictcma*  fo 
thiii  hnalysis, one  whith  causes  yon  to 
'Sh«[«ttbe|b6lingortfaeartiBt'Without  htA- 
tatkm,  and  spontaneously  say  that  hispiid- 
: toiseis  ezcellent4iailb  tts  invention  or  i^laai. 

We 'Shall  kn6w  Whether  it  is  wen 
disposed  a(nd  gftni|Meid,^by;observhlg  \kh 
.personagea  aiid  gnnips,  as  to  tb^  a»- 
rangeiBent  with  referenee  to  one  anothcn^. 
TJie  flgiire84ihonld>  be.  grouped  natorally, 
and  without  affeetiatlon.  The  iadividasil 
^onld  move  in  the  grdnp^  and  the  gnMip 
in  tl^esoene,  with  fbeedomaad  with  ndble 
aasft  The  air  shoald'ciniulattt'  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  epmposltioii — lAiould  eaUuge 
the  space  and  opencast  horizons  to  the 
-mind,  wher^  it  can' wander  at  ease  while 
tha  aaind  is  leathig;  Nature  alona  teaches 
airy:  perspective.  GnaaKl  against  adinis- 
il^  ihe  plan  of  those.  pletVB^s  which  ate 
overioaded  with  groups,  where  everf 
fgnre  seepas  to  be  possessed  of  oonAised 
.members,  and  where  ail  is  pelUmell^ 
-wilhout-  order  or aptoe.;  they  area  tan* 
gible  proof  that  thfttartist  is  ignorant  of 
airy  per^)etitivB.  Onard,  also,  against 
aniy  feeling  in  fiiviol!.of  thoBo  plans  whese 
avery  part  is  a  .snastnrpieoe^  and  the 
ifmrnd  tsA^'  is  in  disparity.  GiraapSi 
like  individuals,  .  . mnst  .  be  distinct,  yet 
iilended  by  harmimyiQf  general  effbet 
It  4s  neeeasaiy  that  ieaoh,  by  a  fiikilllhl 
diSpQ^tion^  shonid  aid  in  the  affecrt  pso* 
dneed  by  all,  instead  of  one  group  being 
iitfuxed  by  anottwr.    When  allntfaflse 


rQqfU]|;^iy)^a|;8  ^  m%  tl^n         )9  t)ip 

ti^  obe^f tipa  of  .mMTiMtf. .  ThosQ  ioto 
.  detail  i^iEyjuiBp  df9^  color  ab4  towcfcu 
I^esign  consists  in  form  apart  frpffoi 
60l<iir.  ft  slipuld  be  iK^ntiQo  iriMioat 
9^ij,  jp^  wSiiout  j^tifhees,  gr^¥|l 
IviOip^t  )imgii^»  and  shquld  gty^  to  iim 
cqntoac  4^)icaf;y,  JUjghtii^  strength  f^pd 
djgnify.  It  \^o^]d  diy^iiQf;  l^t^ 
Md  presforve  ^  tov^i  wi^a^vff 
it«  d^t^n^  ^  foresUf^r^x^iog,  t^t  fipii- 
^neas  of  pBOHorl^pp  mtmh  ^  CNia^ 
iQifpiity  ^itb  tl^e  ohwi^^r  of  thftt  ;8gi|M. 
It  s^oojid,  wMlaiKer  m^j  be  ttM  vf^wffh 
meat  gufen  to  tbe  bodiy;,  pre^^rve  }^ 
jsquiUibrium  ^nd  nmul  d^apffMU,  ^^Offt 
vbipb.  there  is  neitl^r .  fprce  i^r  grm* 
It  is  tl^e  design,  fartheimpn^t  wliifih  gij^s 
to  the  poeitioo  of  t^e  ^e$4  th«t  wpo^ 
UoD)  «09tra8^  and  e^pceiisiea,  T^)ieiN9e 
iruih  is  4QriY^  famine  with  ^aaie 
i^hetber  the  determiiiatlo|ii  of  t^  J^esh  M 
firm  «pd  miwcuiiyr  Jin  WiurlMilg 
vigoroqs  aiid  iierypus  in  warriKMS)  tender 
fnd  de^oat^  i&  fn^  i^omen,  ^^hUdran 
|(od  jamg  girl«^  Obferva  wiiet|)|Qr  tb^ 
^es^D  of  (the  dn^aries  renders,  bf^b^ 
breaking  iip  of  xhe  Mds  wd  ^epr  M> 
matiopial  rw^ic^  it  xepraen;b|y  i^d  is 
suited  to  the  oaoTccnent  of  the  btQ^y 
which  thisy  decorate^  an4  wbetb  V  l)b<Qr 
/coyer  tiie  ^bs  ligh4y  without  di|s%iuv 
Jiqg 

It  is  in  th0  extirenutie^  wd  ^^1M^f^t 
J^ions,  efpeciikllj,  that  thp  talent  of  tfte 
l^tisl  as  a  designer  is  rpve^^d.  Fikoey 
«iiou]d  be  stpd^  with  cam  in  eveiy 
jiert,  ai^d  be  pprrect  nqd  pu^  in  tbeir 
contour.  Hi^ids  and  feet  aie  tbie  enw 
iif  the  seoond-ifate  painter.  Qbsenre^  at^ 
Untively  wiiether  they  are  automicaUj 
Articulated,  whether  thej  are  phui^, 
pretty,  deUcate  or  strong,  acoordlng  to 
the  condition!  age  and  >sex  of  the  pei> 
eons  repreiei4ed.  Do  not  forget  to  oa^t 
your  eye  oTier  the  beard  and.  hair ;  th^ 
ehonld  haT9  cl^aracter  and  gjfrace.  Ja 
life  nothing  is  indiffisivnt;  all  leveits  to 
■A  eause  and  en  effect.  The  same  shouW 
be  the  caee  wii^i  painting;  d(ws 
eidat,«nd  it  is  a  greet  heresy  to.cpnr 
Ibwd  it  with  inspiration." 


every  part  of  painting;  it  neces^i^tfi 
lQi|g  iin4  ffly|#cien<tfl»»  ^ndy  Uil  the 
ertist;  ^nd  tt^ereforp  it  Is,  tb^^  f^mpng 
90  tneny  p»ifit«r%  ^ei^  w  m>  gqo^ 
d^ajgpere. 

_Umjy  bowe?^r,  ^iiell^e  ti^emsdyeif  ^ 
l)e  coloi^st?,  f^d  ,we  sp.  Tine 
inore  the  t^es  |m4  woipd  ttie 
eye,  t^e  better  cplonst  tt^e  paiinter  is  pon- 
dered'^t^^lg^orent  pwbiic  l^otbing 
j^Bi^fr,  |iowe?4r,  M  tp  fi>iuid  In  ni^ 
twe;  Ih^re,  iv^iipg  sWck^  i^ounds.  V 
attracts  ^e  ey^  %k6  ^jijpme  of  tl^s 
effect  of  th|&  geo/eiiri  whple.  Ti>iB  is  be- 
cauie,  in  xiatw^  ell  ^  l^t^ed,  anudgi^ 
Q»i^  eyd  i^nvMu^i9e4  in^  tingle  ilg^t 
and  by  t^t  W*uwd  Tsarnisji  called  thiB 
fir.  TJbe  white  of  din^pery  .is  neiUier 
thet  of  linen  mpr  tbt)t  of  snpw,  nor  tb«ft 
of  fie^i.  Enr^ry  tiling  pneseryes  its  own 
Whitef  efd  wb^teyec  npi^y  be  tia^  bri^ 
liaoqy  pf  tl^p  sunljght  as  (t  Ihl^s,  npt^Ong 
is  ^mde,  becmise  t^e  drcomembient  air 
has  epfljien^  (l>e  tnuvntton  of  extreme  by 
xnedipm  tones^  Ttirough  the  artifice  of 
tints  and  l|»lf  tints-T4h9  plfty  of  ligh^ 
and  shade^^nMuj^  wMrhont  effbvt  reaches 
the  ame  of  Mister.  It  ^  the  a,rtist'p 
duty  to  .9tiidy.  th^se  different  ti^an^tiomi 
iwith  .caiQ,  if  be  vW»^  to  give  hi?  wpr|(f 
tMoi  forc^  Tiva^i^,  freshn^  end  uofir 
nesB  whiph  belong  to  nature;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  am^nr  to  consider  witl^ 
an0  iwi^ut  s uffiedng  hiniaelf  to  bie 
canned  awey  hy  a  pfkltiy  phAntasmer 
goria,  whether  t^  wpa^  before  liim 
phann^  or  i^ni^O^es,  da9;;(le8  or  fatisr 

^oph.  ece  th^  pbi^eiTVi^ianA  which  point 
oijitthe  true  n^erit  of  n  picture*  One 
pther  (pn^ity,  iMxwe^er,  remains,  which, 
although  inMpr  to  oti^m^  not  with* 
ont  imporHupipe.  I  f^ude  Po  .the  toucb« 
jEiaph  exti^t  his  own  tpnph.  The 
tonch  is  tp  psintMig  .wh$^  wit  |s  to 
Judgment:  it  omfun^nt^  iu  Penoos 
may^hAve  judgnxi^ttWithPHt  wit  These 
are  the  (leavy.  A  gwt  <vrt\st 
fm  awlnyiMid  toncl^  Cm^  or  be 
IM'id,  like  Mr.  Wi^^t  lose  a 

great  of  snpeiMrf  Mn^rez^ 

The  topch  9l¥xuld  be  clear,  Ivge,  bold, 
yet  delicete  and  free*  ;it  should  neither 
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be  affected  nor  coarse,  neither  arid  nor 
wavering. 

Sach  are  the  sacceasiTe  observations 
which  a  consdentioas  and  enlightened 
critic  should  cany  ont,  before  pronoun- 
cing judgment  upon  a  picture.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  seldom  occurs  in  practice. 
Each  one  limits  himself  to  observing 
what  pleases  him  most,  or  what  most 
wounds  his  particular  taste,  and  makes 
haste  to  pronounce  a  judgment — ^the 
least  defect  of  which  is  its  superficiality ; 
or  else  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  name  of  the  artist  Who,  espe- 
cially at  the  outset  of  a  criticism,  dares 
to  caU  reason  to  intervene  between  the 
public  and  i)er8onal  liking  ?  Very  few, 
indeed  I  There  ia  too  much  to  risk  and 
too  little  to  gahi.  Critics  prefer  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  others  and  form 
a  part  of  the  procession  which  parades 
atler  the  idol  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is 
that  error,  like  a  subtle  poison,  intro- 
duces itself  into  the  organic  tissue  of  the 
nation,  digs  its  bed  deeper  and  deeper 
into  public  opinion,  enters  it,  reposes  in 
it,  and  fattens  at  the  expense  of  the 
artistic  fiber  which  it  destroys,  before 
the  invalid  is  aware  of  its  presence. 
Woe  to  the  impudent  man  who,  guided 
by  truth,  comes  to  trouble  his  sleep,  and 
snatch  him  firom  the  comfort  afforded  by 
ignorance.  He  is  immediately  anathe- 
matized and  considered  as  a  public  enemy 
by  the  mass  of  those  interested,  who  are 
bound  together  by  the  solidarity  of  idle- 
ness and  appetite.  And  the  good  pub- 
lic, feitliftil  to  its  traditional  tale,  ap- 
plauds his  defeat  True,  good  people, 
your  ecstasy  before  renowned  daubs  will 
not  prevent  true  painting  and  true 
judgment  from  making  their  way  sooner 
or  later  among  u&  Only  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  the  shortest  road  to  seek  and 
find  truth  ia  that  which  I  am  about  to 
point  out  by  dwelling  upon  the  rules 
laid  down  herein,  to  judge  of  some  of  our 
artists  as  they  were  revealed  by  the  late 
exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design. 

The  reason  for  this  choice  is,  that 
those  who  do  not  exhibit,  despise  or 
dread  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Lo 
both  cases,  this  is  a  proof  of  weakness. 
An  endeavor  should  be  made  to  enll^t- 


en  the  public  judgment,  even  to  resist  it 
when  it  is  in  error,  which  often  happens, 
especially  in  matters  of  taste;  but,  to 
scorn  it  is  impossible,  and  proves  that 
he  who  does  so,  is  wanting  also  in  Judg- 
ment 

The  masterpiece  of  the  exhibition, 
incontestably,  was  Mr.  Weil's  Qun- 
Foundry."  The  aspect  of  that  work  is 
fhU  of  harmony;  nothing  wounds  the 
eye,  while  the  metal  in  fusion,  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  canvas,  attracts 
the  eye  and  interest:  from  the  first 
glance,  we  enter  into  the  acUon.  The 
spectator  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
what  subject  is  represented,  and  the 
moment  chosen  for  depicUng  the  group 
shows  great  judgment  What  is  the 
critical  moment  to  the  caster  1  That  at 
which  he  pours  the  metal  in  fhsion  into 
the  mold.  It  ia  the  last  act  of  the 
drama,  and  the  dhummenL  Victory  or 
defeat  depends  upon  the  pouring  out  of 
the  metal  into  the  mold.  This  is  the 
moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Web*.  There  is 
no  useless  personage  in  his  composition; 
every  ,  group,  every  individual,  every 
^  fhnction  is  suitably  placed.  If  one  of 
the  personages  were  removed,  the  work 
would  be  incomplete ;  add  one,  and  the 
gazer  would  ask :  "  What  he  was  dohig 
there  r*  '^he  only  idle  individual  is  a 
man  whom  the  heat  and  Ihtigue  have 
forced  to  take  an  instant's  rest,  and  who 
is  seated  on  a  cannon  belonging  to  the 
foundry.  He  represents  the  triumph  of 
labor  over  matter,  and  the  victory  of  in- 
telligence over  the  natural  force.  A  new 
creator,  conquering  man,  reposes  beside 
vanquished  difilculty,  and  removes  the 
moisture  from  his  brow  while  he  waits 
to  reenter  the  arena  and  take  part  anew 
in  the  struggle  with  his  companions  hi 
humanity.  Another  then  wUl  take  his 
place,  knd  derive  fresh  strength  for  com- 
bat from  repose,  for,  in  that  incessant 
struggle  called  life,  the  wounded  and 
weary  are  not  wanting,  and  in  pladng 
but  one  in  his  picture,  Mr.  Weir  has  not 
exceeded  truth.  The  group  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  foundry,  who  are  listening 
to  the  explanations  of  the  director,  rep- 
resent, inactive  though  they  appear,  that 
action  o(  guiding  intelligence  through 
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which  all  those  fbroes  are  pat  in  motion 
which  conoem  the  definitire  result — ^the 
pouring  forth  of  the  metal  Why  must 
it  giye  us  an  instrument  of  death  and 
not  an  instrument  of  life — a  cannon  in 
place  of  a  plow  or  locomotiye?  Mr. 
Weir  should  have  avoided  devoting  his 
talent  to  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  glo- 
rification of  destruction.  If  war  and 
kings  found  neither  painters  nor  writers 
to  sing  and  depict  their  crimes,  no  one 
would  be  tempted  to  imitate  them. 
Except  in  this,  Mr.  Weir's  picture  is  a 
complete  image  of  life  in  its  highest  ex- 
pression— labor.  The  group  and  the 
function  therein  are  upon  a  parallel; 
each  concurs  to  common  success,  and 
the  unity  of  thought  responds  to  tf^e  har- 
mony of  action.  The  groups,  as  well 
as  the  individuals,  are  at  ease  in  the 
scene  chosen  by  the  artist,  air  and  space 
abound,  and  every  thing  holds  its  proper 
place.  The  design  is  good  and  suffi- 
ciently correct,  not  heroic  or  elegant, 
which  would  be  unsuited  to  the  subject; 
and,  if  Mr.  Weir  had  transformed  his 
casters,  or  the  group  who  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  officer  and  are  examin- 
ing the  operation,  into  Jupiters  and 
ApoUos,  he  would  have  sacrificed  truth 
to  imagination.  He  would,  ^  fado^ 
have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  great 
school  of  the  future,  the  realistic  school 
— the  American  school.  The  only  seri- 
ous reproach  which  can  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Weir,  is  the  avidity  of  his  touch. 
Conscientiousness,  with  him,  h^mes 
more  than  scrupulous.  He  is  the  bigot 
of  truth — ^a  fault  on  the  right  side,  of 
which  he  will  soon  be  cured. 

In  quite  another  style,  but  with  equal 
merit,  Mr.  Hunt,  who  paints  portraits 
that  are  poems,  now  appears  before  ua 
His  picture  of  a  woman  holding  a  nude 
child  in  her  arms,  proves  that,  without 
departing  fit>m  reality  and  without  seek- 
ing, in  imitation  of  the  antique,  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  modem,  the  highest 
conceptions  of  art  may  be  attained.  This 
apotheosis  of  maternity,  true  in  all  times 
because  it  proceeds  from  the  human 
heart,  identical  with  itself  sbice  the  cr^ 
atlon,  lias  need  neither  of  red  nor  blue 
draperies,  nor  the  operation  of  the  Holy 


Qhost  to  conceive  or  be  conceived,  nor 
of  any  title  whatsoever  to  be  adored. 
It  is  the  natural  o&pring  of  man  and 
woman,  united  by  love,  under  the  holy 
law  of  marriage,  conceiving  and  bearing 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  creation, 
and  idealizing  their  common  offspring 
through  love.  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  de- 
mand grandeur  £h>m  aught  but  simplic- 
ity and  truth;  and«  to  attain  it,  he 
addresses  himself  to  maternity,  always 
sunple  and  true — ^that  is  to  say,  always 
grand  in  presence  of  the  fruit  of  its 
body  and  the  child  of  its  love.  No 
&ther  or  mother  could  look  with  indif- 
ference at  the  result  of  Mr.  Hunt's  talent, 
which  sums  up  what  Bacon  required 
of  true  axt^  **h4nno  addHus  naturm^' — 
thought  added  to  nature.  If  I  pass 
from  the  general  whole  to  detail  of  de- 
sign, color,  and  touch,  I  find  shnplicity 
in  drawing ;  knowledge,  so  great  as  to 
be  able  to  afford  respect  for  nature  with- 
out &tiguing  the  eye  by  a  useless  exhi- 
bition of  anatomical  details;  color  of 
rare  power,  though  without  brilliancy ; 
the  whole  force  of  which,  also,  dweUs 
in  truth,  that  inexhaustible  source  of  all 
strength ;  and,  finally,  a  broad,  delicate, 
and  bold  touch  completes  the  ensemble 
of  those  qualities  which  makes  Mr.  Hunt, 
like  Mr.  Weir,  one  of  those  true  chieft 
of  the  realisUc  American  school  whom 
our  young  genius  should  adopt  as  guides. 

Before  passing  to  our  landscape 
school,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  Mr. 
Homer,  whose  talent  derives  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  same  sources  that  feed  the 
&culties  of  the  two  artists  of  whom  I 
have  juBt  spoken.  Mr.  Homer,  to  judge 
from  the  two  pictures  which  he  had  on 
exhibition,  Brush  Harrow,"  and  "  Pris- 
oners from  the  Front,"  is  a  conscienti- 
ous and  dear  observer.  His  pictures, 
simple  and  well  composed^  which,  con- 
taining only  the  number  of  persons  neces- 
sary to  the  action,  leaves  a  favorable 
impression,  while  the  «Kpression  of  the 
variety  of  faces  is  well  rendered.  The 
design  is  satisfactory,  though  far  from 
irreproachable ;  but  the  color  is  too  uni- 
form, and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  art- 
ist lias  not  yet  had  time  to  observe  na- 
ture, except  under  one  of  its  aspects. 
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An  fok*  tiM  mitk,  ttMuiagk  it  to  ll6t  pMifr' 
tftdy  ttid,  it  fldme  ft  wic^ai^Uiea^ 

litrbidh  li^oto  tiM  gtntenil  kifvenhto  left 

loweM  odtei^.  It  ifli  tli«i6lbM  eMy,  villi 
a  mtle  Madjr,  t»  eom&b  hittMf  th« 
Ml  d«V8lo)^  tto  flt^t 

iM^ted  the  piofldsfld  ladd  «f  thd 
IftiitfMfpe  to  tl6  toiUite  wtWtio 

^eriti^te  of  Amtovka;  Be  Imm  M  ofir 
ttxreer  Htfle  pidofesi  wMobftl^  eMntlttlly 
^reat  otNto^'-Me*  iii«Me»piiMto,>lii  wldoh* 
tiie  iinngfaiatibh  is  At  eM,  ftnd  ilur  ^aaer 
kihalei,  in  tin  gk^  and  tmqtill  Imd'^ 
Mpe,  the  iMUtty  aft^  of  tho  Md^  and 
the  pnk^'  bteoiae  ef  tiie  oc<Min<  Mr.  8uy- 
dam  was  the  pointer  of  ^bn  hanaoAy^ 
aAd  of  natttre  conMienttOttsiy  MdlM. 
He  belOB^  to  the  Mo  iMbnal  aiShcK^, 
ilhd  l7fM  an  Idealist  in  fhoc^t;  though 
a  reaiicft  throergh  mAfi  d»ath  ib  a 
gteat  1088  to  the  AmeHeaii  MbooK 

There  is  a  vast  diBtanee  botw«en  Mr. 
Saydam  and  Mr.  GHflbrd,  aivd  If  eter 
^ttremes  nrtt,  it  is  here.  After  atarting 
ftoiA  tihe  opposite  extremlCite  of  tbo 
kotteon  of  thoa^t  and  MgM,  they  hiahro 
idet  on  tho  common  gh>mid  of  oboenra^ 
tfon  and  cohSdentfotM  Mdy.  Mr.  Gil- 
ford haa  miifettaken  whaM;  has  been  oi^- 
Adered  impk>sMle  since  th<e  days  of 
Oiattdc  Lomltte^  dtrdggio  with  Iho 
stm.  It  can  not  hb  afflnned  that  he  has 
completdy  gain^  thetlctory;  but,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  t^at  he  has  shorne 
it  of  some  of  its  rays,  It  is  sufficient  to 
hx  the  eye  upon  the  cetfter  of  the  caft* 
vas  exhibited.  It  is  daaszted,  and  the 
gazer  Involcmtilrny  raisen  his  hand  to 
shelter  his  sight  When  I  reflect  upon 
the  amoont  of  stttdy  and  obeervation 
necessary  to  succeed  in  bathhig  entire 
nature,  its  perspectlT^  and  ibreground, 
its  trees  and  ibrests,  its  mountains  and 
fakes,  with  a  dngU  and  to  spread 
celestial  vapor — that  is  to  say  air  and 
light,  and  cause  them  to  circulate  in 
^very  part  Of  that  vast  trhde  which 
constitutes  a  landscape,  I  can  but  admit 
that  Mr.  (Mbrd  is  a  great  artist,  aid  do 
homage  to  his  talent  But^  at  the  same 
ttme,  I  would  aft  :  m  ban^f  Why  att 


thtt  toil,  and  whgr  not  jllaeo  talent  oMi- 
Btaatly  at  the  asrvtoe  of  though!?  Why. 
[  nes  oompfeheiid  the  misioni  of  art^  pro-: 
£|rsasttmtagk  the  e|rev  and  take  the  full 
vowB  of>  its  prieililood  f   If  Mr»  Gifford^t 
i  indtead  of  daiqg  his  ftalenS  oolsly  for  the 
I  avtis&ofkn  of  vtequistttug.  jdiffieultieg» 
jhad  usMifttopliicaa^iwK  thomght  ia  BO- 
I  tion:  before  as,  to  cscpoae  a  vico^  ur  Ihmr 
,  on^  inrelisf  smne  atep  made  iki  progress^ 
hfl  would  haVe^  toiled  ibr  IniihaDitjf »  and 
won  ita  apykiunq— t  gtatefol  posteriSj 
woaid  have  woVen  a  crown  for  ifais:bR>w« 
What  wm  remember  Ids  briUlAni;  efieota 
ofKgktf   But  a  foir  mea  of  the  psolea* 
a&oiif  aa^akle  of  appnedating  the  difEL* 
dakty  jovereomei 

Mr.  j}ifibid  ahonki  havB  lived  m  tte* 
days  of  Ikibcna;  they  oertaialy  would 
have  entered  into  .  pafetnniahip^  The 
great  Flemisli  |Mhi*ev  was  is  the  hafail 
of  eaymg^.that  what  embarrassed  bins  the 
most  was  his  baekgrooDds.  This  is  what 
embartassea  Mn  €Uffoi4  the  least  Hia> 
Number  800  ma  a  twilight  ecena  of  re* 
markable  ftmoesa  aond  oorreotnedi ;  iss 
mountainSk  thro^ra  out  in  deep  Uoe 
agatnat  the  dilll' azure  of  a  oalUH  doadlem 
sky,  ligiMed  up  only  liy  the  tet  oiHBcent 
light  <rf  the  moon,  pioduced  a  greai 
effBot  IKnfbnnBately,  the  fore^pniiand 
Was  lost  agAhxst  this  vigavouB  baek« 
ground,  sad  there  it  la  that  Bubens 
would  have  been  catted  in. 

Here,  as  to  France^  the  landBcape 
sdhool  openA  the  waty  in  to  the  reaiistii 
fdiooL  Inspired  by  nature  of  infinite 
Variety  aikl  richness^  its  produotiona  are 
teniah  and  varied,  and  I  should  great* 
ly  exceed  the  Hmita  I  have  allowed  myw 
se]f»  if  I  wiahod  to  aoentioa  all  that 
was  worthy  of  notaca  Mr.  OgUvis,  for 
example,  had  an  axceUent  little  pictare 
on  exhibitioii.  It  evinced  careM  obse^ 
vaikm  and  consoieiitions  rendering. 
Thought  only  was  wanting.  liCt  him 
admit  it  as  a  third  party  in  hia  iStaMt$ 
with  nature,  and  he  will  be  definitively 
an.  artist  I  would  say  th^  aame  of  Mr; 
ShaUuck. 

Although  I  do  not  Uko  to  cdttoisa 
With  severity,  I  am  obliged  to  ^aose  a 
moment  before  the  picture  exhibited  hf 
Mr.  G^oax,  which  oanvaa^-psobahlf 
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bMifttlM'  of  it»  4iAicnifeiri  ■  o6Wipilii  the 
p\Me  of  h^mti  I  Mhld  sot  MteM  lo 
<mr  WFttBllo  jbuth:  a  Mttf  speolitei  of 
art  to  be<  art otded  It  to  tlMMHricslf  ati«- 
dathral,  mmtltt^  in  oolcir,  thought^  de> 

filmper  and  giimaCo;  and  are  bighlf 
8ai^g«Btlw  of  a  fifd«d  ecNyttotfie;  whd  is 
pomaded,  firfaadeid  and  rotigjw)  for  death) 
whbse  mile  ia  a  grimAee,  and  w^m 
ooneamptioii  is  dMtroyidgi  May  she 
eifpim  without  leatiiiig  tlnf  heirs  amonf 
otir  healthy,  Tolyust  and  independent 
tfttistio  generation. 

What  I  say  et  Ifr.  Olgnox  li  thKB  of 
Itr.  Predericks.  Hifei  Death  of  Tyhatcr* 
]»  the  type  of  the-  aibiurd  stgrte  of  the 
lomantt^  school.  Hid  heaty  and  iocor* 
reot  design,  his  f&eo^  and.rldlculoiis 
^zpi^esalons,  his  neglect  of  nature  and  the 
aheenoe  of  light  and  thxth,  the  vulgar 
aiid  peeposierous'  atCHudes  of  his  per- 
^nage»— all  ooncur  to -make  his  pkfiture 
a  type  of  onhealthy'pi^&tfaig,  only  fit  to 
c<^pt  taste  and  latinoh  the  imagination 
upon  the  path  of  efror  and  i>6atine,  at 
the  69q>0n8e  of  Vigor,  variety  and  <Hig- 
iiudity.  I  can^  not  ioo  highly  recom- 
mend to  our  yonng  artists  to  avoid  this 
conventional  airt,  which  came  to  fight  in 
1980,  and  was  the  result  of  romanlae 
Iftbrature  and  caprice' — the  chSd  of  a 
ricfa^etyfether  and  a  courtezan ;  faiserihed 
dpon  the  register  of  piMic  o|^on 
under  the  name  of  i^marUi6  oH^  II  dlM 
of  consumption,  alter  an  existenee  of 
twenty  years,  pasMd  in  fh6  oigie  of 
thought  and  the  debaittch  of  imagfnationi 
Let  us  not  imitate  thoee  prodigal'  sons, 
who,  fhlling  heire  too  young  to  the  pa- 
ternal Ibrtune,  si^uinder  at  th«  ag^when 
others  learn  to  acquire,  are  deprived  of 
their  resources  when  thehr  ftlloWH^tf- 
iens  hegin  to  enjoy  the  fhiit  of  tMtt 
labor,  and,  incapable  of  producing,  are 
^hout  principle  Of  capital  of  any  kind, 
atad  actuated  only  by  appetite,  become 
faisupportable  to  tiiemselVes  and  danger- 
ous to  society. 

Ife  have  leeefved  ftam  natme  and 
our  foreftthera  an  temense  eapftal,  !n- 
Anife  hoifsosM,  ever  green,  ever  new,  and 
Mr  grand,  liberty^that  mother  vrhoss 


jindlhaQitihte  fertility  aulliott  for  aU.. 
,  W0  have,  alm^  lhe  happiness  of  havUig, 
{Utf  aitistio  tndilinis  or  routine.  The> 
patti  eC 'th#'fhtm».  is  ftdly.open  befom 
u*  urith  Mtvte-  a»  our  ignide  and  truth  aa- 
[  our  supports  Wo  shall,  vpon  that  paUk,. 
;  svrely  mieety  as*  ia  praetinol  lilh,  with' 
. deceilfill  mirage  and.  asduoUve  .snates.. 
!  Thh  sun.  wUl  strive  to  danle  our  eypsi 
and  intozieate  tMnr  senses,  by  causing  Its* 
wannest  .fli9odft«f  light  to^adde  npm^. 
.  the  meadewe,  the  tope  of  trees,  the> 
crystal  of  the  waters,  thA  Sommita  of 
the  mountains,  ,  and  lead  ns<  astray  hi^ 
!  the  eflbct  to  imitate  its  histeiL  Imaginir 
Ition,  heated  by  yonth,  wiU  attain  a> 
white,  heat?  the  hot  blood,  of  twenty. 
Witt  lead  us  a8hragr,.aad,  like  <llaiide.Lea<K* 
ralsa  and  Mr.  CUffond,  we  will  endeavor 
to  dose  hi  Ji  stingi^e  with,  the  sun,  and 
wrevt  iteaecBet  way:  Thinlfc  how  many 
are  e^d  and  hiotw  few.  are  chosen  i 
Think,  above  all,  what  a  poor  resak. 
.encn<e8  to  our  ihaugktSy  and  what  asmatt> 
place  tJiey  occupy  in  the  gratitude  of 
huaaanityl  Lett  as  be  faithM  to* 
;  ourselves  and  our  high  orighk  Jhbiemk 
ctiUgS  Amtrieans,  are  yon  not  the  ^er 
sons  of  liherty>-^i8  you  not  tiie  initia(inB> 
of  nations  hato  liberty  f  Benaain  faith* 
M  to  your  mission*-«4o  sevelutioniaB  the . 
worid  by  tmdk.  are  realista  ha 

politics^  let  UB  mmain  so.  in  art  By 
being  always  true,  we.  shall  be  alwaya 
great. 


AN  BPI80DE  IN  LUHBER-LIFB. 

IWAB  bom  in  Canada,  and,  ftotn  the 
age  of  eighteen,  have  passed  my  Wft 
piindpally  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  her 
woods,  Ihr  i^om  the  abodes  of  civiHiation, 
following  the  arduous  and  often  ruinous 
puTstdt  of  a  himber-man,  as  we  who  get 
out  tiie  timber  are  callM,  and  among 
a  class  of  men  hardy  and  daring  as  the 
world  can  show,  had  bec(nne  noted  on 
our  river,  from  a  chance  eseapade  of 
mine  one  spring  ih  ^  driving." 

We  Tferd  well  down  the  river,  and  had 
nnhed  our  gang  wHh  several  others 
whom  we  had  overtaken.;  there  were 
ptfrhape  one  hUndted  and  ^tty  men  atto- 
geCher.   We  were  itmning  through  • 
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rapid,  free  from  rocks,  but  still,  from  the 
enormous  body  of  water  potfring  througli 
a  narrow  passage,  sufficiently  wild  to 
daunt  the  bravest  among  us,  and  pre- 
vent the  men  practicing  a  favorite  feat, 
and  "one  in  which  lives  are  often  lost — 
running  the  rapids  on  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber." I  was  working  at  the  head  of  the 
rapid,  shoving  the  timber  from  the  banks, 
wlfen  I  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
stick  I  was  on — a  red  pine  spar  about 
eighty  feet  long — ^was  bound  for  the 
rapid,  and  that  I  could  not  avoid  being 
an  unwilling  passenger.  At  first,  I 
thought  there  was  no  great  danger,  my 
only  fear  being  that  either  end  of  the 
long  spar  might  strike  the  shore,  in 
which  case  I  should  certainly  be  swept 
off,  and  most  probably  smashed  by  some 
other  stick.  However,  we  ran  the  rapid 
in  splendid  style,  the  spar  keeping  per- 
fectly straight,  and  not  rolling  in  the  least ; 
in  &ct,  it  was  as  steady  as  though  it  was 
on  shore.  The  swells  were  running 
very  high,  and  as  I  darted  past  the  men 
who  lined  the  banks,  I  saw  by  their 
alarmed  faces  that  they  thought  I  was 
in  great  danger;  and  now  came  the 
pinch ;  for  as  we  drew  near  the  tail  of 
the  rapid — ^boiling  and  seething  like  a 
maelstrom — I  saw  that  a  collision  with 
another  stick  of  timber,  which  was  be- 
ing whirled  around  in  an  eddy,  was  un- 
avoidable. I  had  a  handspike  in  my 
hand,  and  thinking  I  might  be  able  to 
get  on  the  other  stick,  I  ran  toward  the 
end  of  the  spar.  I  had  got  within  ten 
feet  of  the  end,  when  the  two  sUcks — 
going  in  contrary  directions — struck,  for- 
tunately for  me,  exactly  in  the  same  line. 
I  left  my  spar,  of  course,  in  a  hurry,  and 
describing  a  curve,  alighted,  after  an 
flsrial  flight  of  some  twenty  feet,  fair  on 
the  other  stick.  The  handspike,  grasped 
in  both  hands,  and  held  in  ih>nt  across 
the  body,  saved  me  from  fidling.  To 
spring  up,  ruh  to  the  end  of  the  stick, 
and  swim  ashore,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
moments.  The  men  cheered,  for  they 
thought  it  was  through  my  own  agility 
that  my  life  was  saved ;  whereas,  I  was 
not  a  free  agent  in  the  matter,  and  had 
the  sticks  not  met  end  on,  should  most 
probably  have  been  drowned  or  smashed. 


This  fieat  established  my  repatatioo 
for  courage ;  and  the  following  adven- 
ture, almost  unparalleled,  I  imagine,  in 
the  history  of  man's  escape  frt>m  appa- 
rently certain  death,  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  our  river,  and  I  believe  that  the 
ignorant  French  Canadians  who  witness- 
ed it  think  I  bear  a  charmed  life. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  '64  Embark- 
ing all  my  capital  in  lumbering,  I  had, 
during  the  winter,  placed  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  square  timber  on  the 
Ko-wash-gong,  a  branch  of  the  Mada- 
waska,  a  large  tributary  of  the  river  Ot- 
tawa ;  all  my  energies  were  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  get  it  down  to  market,  for 
my  future  depended  on  the  result  I 
had  a  gang  of  thirty  good  men;  but  un- 
fortunately, as  it  turned  out,  I  placed  my- 
self in  all  situations  of  danger ;  this,  in- 
deed, is  always  looked  for  from  the  "  boss 
of  the  drive,"  but  I  ought  to  have  en- 
gaged another  man  in  that  capacity. 
All  went  well  for  a  time,  and  could  I 
pass  a  dangerous  and  dreaded  rapid 
without  a  jam — as  an  accumulation  of 
timber,  consequent  on  perhaps  one  stick 
Jamming  np  the  passage  is  called — felt 
secure  of  a  profltable  return  for  my 
winter  work. 

It  is  usual,  before  running  timber 
through  a  rapid,  to  throw  a  boom  across 
the  river,  at  a  short  distance  above,  to 
confine  the  timber,  which,  being  allowed 
to  pass  down  in  small  quantities,  and 
entirely  stopped,  if  necessary,  can  not,  un- 
der proper  management,  Jam  to  any 
extent;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  of 
the  river  at  this  point,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  have  our  boom  some  three 
miles  above  the  rapid,  and  the  quantity 
of  timber  in  that  three  miles  was  quite 
sufficient  to  cause  a  very  large  Jam, 
should  any  hitch  occur.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  had  my  best 
men  stationed  at  the  rapid  to  guide  the 
timber  into  the  channel,  and  was  there 
myself  most  of  the  time^  We  had  run 
a  large  number  through  successfully,  and 
I  was  congratulating  myself  that  all 
would  go  well,  when  toward  evening  a 
rush  of  timber  came  down ;  one  laige 
piece  struck  first  one  shore,  slewed 
round,  and  caught  Ihe  other.    In  a  mo- 
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nient,  a  Jam  was  formed.  Now,  could 
we  have  stopped  the  timber  from  coming 
down,  we  could  easily  have  broken  the 
Jam ;  but  the  timber  came  down  so  fast 
upon  us,  that  our  efforts  were  useless, 
and  for  that  evening  we  gave  up,  and 
returning  to  camp,  which  was  up  at  the 
boom,  awaited  the  daylight  with  a  simi- 
lar feeling  of  coming  danger  that  I  should 
think  hangs  over  an  army  the  night  pre- 
vious to  a  battle.  It  was,  we  knew,  al- 
most a  certainty  that  some  of  our  small 
number  would  not  live  to  see  tliat  Jam 
broken.  In  the  morning,  we  started  for 
the  rapid  ;  I  and  another  man  went  in 
a  boat,  the  rest  by  land.  About  a  mile 
above  the  large  rapid  was  another  one, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  leaving  the  boat,  for  the  only  at- 
tempt hitherto  made  to  run  it  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  adventurers,  two 
Yankees ;  but  this  morning  I  saw  with 
dismay  that  a  boat  might  live  through 
it ;  the  cause  I  well  knew ;  it  was 
caused  by  the  Jam  damming  back  the 
water,  and  it  enabled  me  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  pile  of  timber  that  must 
have  accumulated  during  the  night 
Although  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  running  the  boat  through  the  rapid, 
I  felt  reckless,  and  determined  to  do 
what  in  all  probability  could  not  be 
done  again ;  -so,  receiving  an  assur- 
ance from  the  man  with  me  that  he 
would  risk  his  life  on  the  issue,  I  put  the 
boat  in  the  channeL  We  passed  in 
safety,  though  we  had  several  very  nar- 
row escapes,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
Jam. 

What  a  scene  it  was,  and  how  hopeless 
it  seemed,  that  man  could  do  any  thing 
amid  such  a  mighty  rush  of  waters  I  I 
had  seen  a  Jam  on  which  three  hundred 
men  had  worked  for  three  weeks  before 
breaking  it ;  but  this  looked  worse :  the 
snow-distended  river,  hemmed  in  be- 
tween precipices  thirty  feet  high,  and 
still  farther  obstructed  by  the  huge  mass 
of  timber  piled  up  level  with  the  banks, 
was  boiling  with  impetuous  rage.  The 
timber  itself  was  matted  and  interlaced  in 
every  conceivable  manner ;  some  pieces 
reared  right  on  end,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing a  mass  frilly  thirty  feet  above  the 


ordinary  level  of  the  water,  but  which 
was  now  pouring  over  it  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  I  found  that  only  about  ten 
men  had  arrived ;  the  rest  having  lost 
their  way,  did  not  make  their  appear 
ance  until  evening.  After  a  carefttl* ex- 
amination, I  found  that  the  mischief  was 
caused  by  one  stick  lying  across  the 
channel,  and  I  thought  if  that  could  be 
cut,  the  jam  would  break ;  but  this  was 
an  operation  of  such  extreme  danger,  that 
all  the  men  hung  back,  and  refused  to 
attempt  it  The  only  portion  of  the 
stick  visible  was  in  the  center  of  the 
stream,  for  the  water,  though  pouring^in 
masses  over  the  sides  of  the  Jam,  did  libt 
overtop  the  middle.  My  idea  was  to 
fasten  a  rope  to  the  stick,  and  then  cut  it 
nearly  through ;  then,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  all  hands  could  break  it,  and  all 
might  be  well.  At  length  one  of  the 
men  agreed  to  go  down  with  me ;  but 
after  working  a  short  time,  he  became 
frightened  and  went  ashore.  All  at  once, 
the  stick  broke,  and  the  Jam  begun  slow- 
ly to  move.  My  first  feeling  was  that 
ef  Joy,  for  I  remember  thinkhig  I  had 
made  one  thousand  pounds  by  that  oper- 
ation; and  even  after  I  had  attained 
the  summit  of  the  Jam,  and  the  timber 
was  beginning  to  break  up,  I  did  not  ap- 
prehend any  great  danger.  I  had 
noticed  one  place  above  the  rapid  where 
the  water  eddied  into  the  shore,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  by  Jumping  in  there,  I 
should  be  able  to  catch  some  overhang- 
ing branches,  and  be  all  right ;  but  when 
I  reached  the  spot,  it  was  changed,  and 
the  water  on  both  sides  was  running  like 
a  mill  race.  I  still  ran  on,  now  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  Jumping  from  stick  to 
stick,  hoping  to  find  some  chance  to  get 
ashore.  But  I  soon  saw,  that  though  I 
was  going  very  fast  up  the  timber,  I  was 
also  going  fest  into  the  rapid.  I  imme- 
diately turned,  and  ran  down,  hoping 
that  perhaps  the  timber  might  go  through 
without  breaking  up ;  but  before  me,  as 
I  opened  the  rapid,  I  saw  a  sight  that  at 
once  took  away  ftt>m  me  all  hope  of 
going  through  alive.  The  banks  as  I 
have  said  before,  were  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  in  the  stream  were  here  and 
there  huge  rocks,  which  broke  the  straight 
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\\M  of  the  ehanael  ;i  tHo  ivOiole  raYi&e, 
M  I  noiw  gazed,  eVavated  Abo?e^  aosd 
about  to  mal{»  Ibe  iMal  l)tiuitge  Hil»  it, 
iras'  one  tumultuouft- beating  maaB  of  tim- 
ber; hardly  any  water  eoiild  ba  flasa;* 
bot  the  hufe.8li<^weretbrown.in  alLdJK 
recttone,  many  of  tbmn  tnming.ead  oter 
endt  I  knew  Bior  maaa  could  go  through  ^ 
that  «»d  liTe. 

Hoping  that- at  hsmt  I  ahouUi  be  kill- 
ed  at  onoe,  I  aat  down  on  a  stick,  and  I 
distinotly  remembaraeeing  on&of  the  men' 
who  bad  run  dowa  the  lapid  ea  soodi  aa 
the  imsL  broken  and.mimaged  to  dambex 
dO'Wn  Uie  rocket  making  mot&ena  fbr  oae  to 
aeke  bia  pole.  I  ahouted  to  himi  **It  ia 
n»  uae/'  for  I  knew  I  abcfukl  baye  pult> 
ed  bi»  in;  An  i^tant  afterwanly  I  ma 
atrock  in  the  baebiwitha  aticfcoC  timbeiv 
atkd  tfaia,  which  waa  Uie  danger  I  most 
dreadtod,  proved  the  meana-of  aavtnginy: 
lifii.  I  was  thrown  forward,  and  wbiare- 
I  fell,  the  ttmbeir  opened,  a  little,,  and  I 
8lH>ped  through.  Thiawaaan  extiaior^ 
dinadty  eaoape;  for  perhapa^^-ao  tigh^y 
waathe  timber  packed-^ in  no  other 
part  of  the  jam  oould  I  haye  dipaeso,  andt 
it  ia  to  this  I  owe  my  life.  From  boy- 
htrad  I  had  beeb  aoonatomed'to  divix)^» 
and  it  at  onee  ooeoried  to  me,that  though 
I  must  be  killed  on  the  earface,  I  might 
perhapa  live  thxoaghi  if  I  could  keep 
below  tbe  timber ;  and  I  found  I  bad 
Jttet  hit  thechanjieliLWhicb  formed^  a  aort 
of  canai  perhapa  aix  feet  deeper  thaa  the 
main  fk>or  of  the  rnpid^  The  timber  not 
bemg  able  to*  fin  thia  np^  tii^  water  waa 
mabing  along  in  an  anbrokea  maaa ;  but. 
LqaeaUon  whelher  I  ahould  havo  been, 
able  to  keep>  down,  if  I  had.  not  ftillen 
iB  .with  a  small  aHok  of  red  pine,  whioh^ 
from  its  weighty  had  sunk  below  the 
main  body  of  timber.  I  graced  this, 
piaoiiig  my  aorm  round  it;  but  even  ia 
the  fearftd  poeition  I  waa  hi,  I  waa  cod 
enooi^  to  remember,  that  probably  as 
wa  paaaed  along  my  arm  would  ba 
brektti  by  oontaot  with  the  roeka;  ao  I 
changed  the  arm,^  merely  puttlag  my 
elbow  on  it  How  aniouely  I  locked 
^r  light  orailmadt    The  ^oiae  waa 


-dfjafeaing,.  but  aU-  waa  daik.  I  havvr 
aince  oaJlieulated^  by  watching  timber 
i  going  ihroughi  that  I  iraa  about  ooa 
land  a  quaiter  minutea- under  water^  bu| 
'to  me  it  aeemed  aerer^ding;  I  had 
i  ait  laat  made,  up  my  mind  that  though  it^ 
•  waa  certain  d^th,  .up  I  muat  go,  wheat 
!Laaw  daylight  overbeadi  and  knew  tibatf 
i we  were  through;  I  let  go  my  aticki* 
aad  atruok  oat-for.tbe  aurfaoe;  I  doaltt 
Iknow  how,  in  my  diaabled  alata,  I  mait- 
aged  tO'.doit)  but  I  aoon  found  myaelf 
lyiag  on  a  atickoC  timber,  and  whirling 
rovrnd  in*  a»  eddy  .«t  the  foot  of  the 
rapid  Bit^atioa.  wta  atill  foil  of 
dflBgier^'  for  i  now  found  I  could  nob: 
move ;  X  fidt  paralysed  with  the  blow  I. 
lied  received  when .  lomeked  into  the: 
water;  I  waa  alao-  fearfoUly  bniiaed  by 
scraping  agaisflt  tiie  rocka^  under  watei; 
The  aame  man  who  hnd  offered  m»  hia- 
pole  aa  I  went  Uito  tiie  rapid,  and,  in^ 
djsed,  the  only  one  who  aaw  me  gq^ 
down~^for  the  reat  aeehig  me  run  up; 
the  Jam,  had  gone  up  to  help  ma — ^bere 
nobly  came  to  my  aB8iatane&,  and  at  tiie 
imminent  riak  of  hia  lil!(»  aimoeeded  in? 
gaining  tbe  stick  I  waa-  on.  .  He  aaid : 
"  I  need  not  aak  you  if  you  are  hurt^  for 
you  would  not  lie  there  if  you  were  not;, 
can  Ihelp  your  I  aaid:  "No;  butif 
I  fall  off,  yon  muatjnmp  in  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  stick,  and  hold  me  up."  X. 
told  bhn  he  woidd  likely  bo  hort^,  but. 
he  aaid  he  would  atay  by  me  until  the 
men  came  np.  We  went  spinniDg' 
round  for  aoma  |lme^  for  tbe  men,  when 
'they  did  com^  aeemed  afraid;  but  at 
length  they  aucceeded  in  catching  hold 
of  the  stick  which  X  waa  on,  and- 1  waa 
'saved^ 

For  three  daya^  I  lay<m  the  bank,, 
unable  to  be  moved ; .  but»  thanks  to  a 
conatitution  that  aeema  to  de^  bodily, 
injury,  I  am  now  aU  right,  exoepimg 
that  my  knee-cap  wa0  broken  under 
'  water,  and  atiU  paina  me  now  and  then 
and  thia  winter  will  agfdn  aee  mo  in  the 
wooda^  again  to  drive  timber,  I  hope 
wilk  a  better  raanlt,  tiiroogh  the  aamn 
inpid.^ 
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IT  has  nAm6t  tff^  Mnce  mmlii^;  deHr> 
Ledo,  «»d  i  am  lilliMMt  aa  xiUU  tA  thm- 
^eaCtwt  ift  Thorti  is  littM  use  hi  tiying^ 
to^  dlsg^iae  £1?  gftioidy  thbnghli' aret  al^ 
ifi^ys  apt  to  tt»  Mim  ot  me,!aiid 
SHU  move  ^  vfatn  I  1mm  16  flit  ataM^ 
MMl  there  la  no  ealt^tiin)|^  vj^ir^i  to  aou'-' 
YerwMth.  So  it  i»  ttoi^/anH  I  bm- 
only  the  iii6iiotonoMd  paitte^  of  the  cfbtUy 
rain  against  the  window,  hbi#'fl((bp]toftr^ 
to  put  iiismad,  and  this  wilft  an  affto 
Joat  the  Inverse  <t(  tUMifmjg.  Th^  dbcifc 
tfolts  lalthAillj  ott  ;  IMXI I  have  heard  ila 
regular  saroke  till  I  eaih'  predict;  to  my 
own  eeiise,  errtsry  ^wsmeate  fov  the'  iMWt 
quarter  of  fa  liotir  *  and  my  mind  tuna 
Ibrward  on  fhe^hain  of  eomitig  paisai^ 
afe  the  bold  naftsotiRi  ofl  Houihig  tittber, 
only  to  be  bone  bsMsk  to  its  duUttees  6a 
tbe^  iast  thrOb  of  tlie  series.  TIM  dre  has 
lost  ita  gayety  and  evaekle,  and  orily 
burns  now  with  &  low,-  imtaried'  hum, 
that  seems  libs  an  aadlble  dtvam^  if  thut 
mighv  be,  and  that  wo  happy  one,  bot^ 
the  troubled  donnaney  thai  eomes  befbre 
the  nightmare.  I  must  gef  and  walk 
with  you;  Leda,  till  the  blood  of  thfoagbt 
gels  a  better  clrenlation. 

There  was  once  a  wkle'tank  of  greenv 
libft  grasa  at  the  base  of  my  hftl  on  thi» 
ald^,  that  lilatited  oonitdhigly' dowtt  €0- 
the  reody  edj^e  of  the  bA)Ok,  and  the' 
further  etkl  of  it  reached  tiie  highway/ 
Many  ha^e  been  the  96mtty  moninga 
trhed  I  made  a  turn  UHKMigh  It  frdca  tbe^ 
rood  before  goifig  ob  )  ibr  the  ahlfttug 
butfercupa  were  here  in  matiy  kinda,  and 
Hie  Btm-dew  epeued  a  new  white  ilsw«r 
erery  matin-tiiife  aaoMiig,'  tlM  bog^iNiab^ 
Wblle  the  iris  and  Rowing  cardlaal  had 
aa  mueh  teey  ftr  the  small  stream  aa 
lliie  spedkled  eow  ihit  came  and  plashed 
itf  it  every  nomi.  Then  I  uMd  m  fhid 
a  few  fllUiiqaated:  bricks  in  on«  epol^iid 
Miey  told  me  it  Was  Where^  in<  Ihe  aavly 
ftme^  a^  solitatry  otd  man  had  hte  hviy 
and  lived  a^d  died  a^ne.  I*'  Ihat  day, 
to  live  thus,  made  one  more  noted  flttd 
lhared  than  if  had^ved  unlbMden'  at 
every  townamiin^s  talde.  B^dea»  thciia 
was  a  Ikrg^  tUO^  in  M  MUclBii  highar  Hp 


caiL  aee '  it  no^,  I^da^whera  ttiey 
,  said,  tod;  that  tluevca  used  to  liide  tbeir 
;  plsrider  ?  but  some  JndioialHeiiiulea  had 
ousted  the  dacua  >  of  the  piace;  and  the 
i  children' only  caHsd  .it   the  oave."  The 
l&Wei*  chd  t>§  tba  baak  ronnd^d  np  fell 
iff  the  eye  of  the  soutiwm  sun ;  and  not 
;on^tiould  I  find  there  the  first  dande- 
;  liefflb;  and  Mae  flowera  d£  the  ebUvepeed* 
Weii^  but  during  the  long' reign  of  graff 
aid  whiter,  if  I  happened  to  meet  him* 
on  tfaia  gVDmid,^  he  would  alwaya  teile 
'thaoagk  his  Kieies^  and  give  me  as 
wahn  a  salutei  a»  hia  cold'  blood  eould 
;  fashion.    So  I  used  to  think  that  When. 
I  gcewDlder  I>  wdidd'  build  my  house 
hereabout,  and  tidce  full  advantage  of 
tha  hoary  tyrants  beat  aide  ;  for  I  iiev<ar 
lovad  hiaa  too  wail,  and  I  hntrwhe  oould 
not  brittg  hiv  aharpeat  wind  on*  me  liera^ 
!  uadeir  tile  ahAlter  of  my  htti;'but  time' 
flew  aw«y  wUh  all  theee  f^ea,*  and 
now  I  dwell  where  thU  fi»Bt-wsrrierS< 
dften  06m«^  obailgiBg  .  oa  the  Wildest 
i  ateeda  of  Boreas^  and  tim  timbers  crack 
and  the  walla  quaver  in  the  shock, 
ffhua^  tiiei  mifagu  ia  4^er  riaing  helm 
us  and  dissolving,  as  we  travel  over  the 
deaeriofUlh. 

Kow  my  plaaaaart  giten  slope  is  about 
all  gone;    Part  4s  a  garden,  and  I  wish 
it  wet«  balicr  tfttbd<;>  o^rer  the  Mt  a 
ipoot  roadway  has  been  made,  whicb 
'  grows  worse        wimwr,  and  in  sum* 
^mer  nam  isiprev«a.  Then,  at  the  atieet 
endv  wheiO!  fiiei  seaalat  cavdiaala  grdw, 
thtere  is  now  a  du|i46okitig  mill,  made 
still  ttbi^  atsmber  by  the:  rail^  and  within 
it)  a  wbiit  aad  ehim^  thump  to  show 
tM  tliey  make  soAiething  iSiere-^but 
'  ^OHhor  eanaoh  or  diamond  rings,  I  do 
niit  ear^  to  ask. 

I  like  this  Mt  of  highway  before  met 
!  it  has  none  eif  the  iftreaome  atra%htneaa 
I  (ft  the  modem  dUy/fof  thia  is  &  good 
old  traokf^  over  which  b«tt«*  men  than  I 
;  tlmeled,  kmgt  yaara  befOM  I  was  bonu 
A  ploaaant  teatcy  they  had  fbr  getthig 
:  eaay  grades  and  gtaeeM  oiwvea  at  enee, 
mtfk&g'  Made  that  uevea^  wearied  the 
^yftra^  thMtgh  they  «ook  him  much 
Ihrehe^  than  ho  wAgtiX  havo  cared  fbr. 
:  fieMi  Whem  it  Wkida  along  so  much 
I  Uke  a  9Wan*^  aocftv  ^  *  flmHite  walk 
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with  me,  and  sometimes  I  find,  as  I 
shall  to-morrow,  a  charming  little  lake- 
let Just  beside  it,  where  this  unnoticed 
rill  comes  baahftilly  down  from  the  hill 
into  the  little  hollow  about  here.  The 
water  will  be  two  feet  deep ;  but  the 
grass  grows  all  over  the  bottom  to  prove 
that  it  only  stays  a  short  time.  There 
is  something  in  these  transient  water- 
pieces;  they  always  make  me  wish  I 
could  Uike  as  kindly  to  the  crystal  as  a 
naiad,  or  a  Poljmesian  (a  figure  of  more 
reality),  for  these  places  have  no  mud, 
and  seem  as  if  nature  made  them  for 
lavatories. 

If  I  turn  my  walk  upward  now,  by 
the  side  of  the  puny  runnel,  I  can  hear, 
oflener  than  see  it,  tracing  its  course  by 
the  prattle  it  keeps  up,  down  among  the 
8t«ies;  for,  like  an  innocent  child,  it 
chatters  on  in  its  play,  whether  any  one 
is  by  or  not.  So  I  follow  it  up  to  where 
it  comes  out  finom  this  small  ravine, 
shaded  by  some  heavy  pines.  There  I 
shall  find  its  source  in  a  trickling  spring 
under  an  ancient  rock,  dark  and  weath- 
ered enough  to  belong  to  an  antique 
doi^on-tower. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  such  dimm- 
utive  fountains  hereaboati.  and  when 
Old  Aquarius  comes  and  rinses  the 
winter's  snow  fh>m  the  hills  with  his 
vast  pitcher,  they  all  set  up  a  busy  pur- 
ling and  gurgling,  like  a  troop  of  dan- 
•  dng-girls  beating  tabors  for  very  Joy. 
But,  Uke  these  danchig-girls,  the  springs 
must  not  be  too  fully  relied  on.  They 
are  a  little  like  the  sunshine  that,  to  the 
poor  negro's  mind,  always  &iled  at 
night,  Just  when  it  was  most  needed. 
They  furnish  well  for  a  time,  and  their 
pure  and  limpid  currents  are  grateftd  to 
scores  of  thirsty  lips;  but,  when  the 
sun  and  the  lion  and  virgin  all  get  to- 
gether, it  ia  apt  to  be  too  much  for 
them.  Then  the  naiads  droop  and 
mourn,  and  the  panting  diyads  are  but 
pooriy  able  to  console  them.  For,  in 
the  bed  of  the  brook  along  yonder  mea- 
dow, the  grimy  clay  will  crack  like  ill- 
buroed  ware;  the  shriveled  blades  of 
com  will  rustle  drily  in  the  hot  west 
wind,  and  I  might  hear,  even  where  I 
rit,  the  creak  of  the  droning  windlass, 
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where  the  householder  is  desperately 
deepening  his  welL 

That  a  good  servant  may  make  a  bad 
master,  is  as  true  of  the  sun  as  of  fires 
more  earthly.  But  the  golden  mean  is 
mine  to-day,  dear  Leda,  for  the  rain  is 
over  now,  and  from  among  the  dispers- 
ing clouds  the  amber  light  comes  rip- 
pling into  this  narrow  nook  through  the 
foliage,  as  if  it  wanted  me  and  was  look- 
ing to  see  if  I  were  here.  Let  me  ac- 
cept the  sign  I  I  will  leave  them  here, 
the  shreds  of  fimded  glooms  and  fears, 
and  groundless  woes ;  I  will  lay  them 
all  by  this  stem  rock,  and  devote  them 
forever  to  Harpocrates.  Not  for  me 
shall  be  the  cramp  of  monastic  loneli- 
ness, or  the  withes  of  the  incubus  of  the 
spirit  Does  not  the  vampire  suck  the 
blood  of  sleepers!  Does  it  drain  the 
veins  of  waking  and  moving  men  !  Nor 
is  torpor  of  soul  less  hazardous  for  me, 
nor  is  it  more  fitting  that  he  who  lives 
in  the  world  should  forget  that  the  worid, 
in  exact  degree,  lives,  grows  and  pro- 
gresses in  him.  Excelsior  I  I  will  take 
my  pilgrim  staff  and  go  on,  up  to  an  air 
more  pure  and  a  prospect  more  ample. 

I  pass  along  the  shady  gorge,  which 
in  this  new  light  sparkles  with  beauty. 
Every  finely-cut  fern  that  bends  by  the 
path-side  is  glossy  with  fresh  rain,  and 
from  each  whispering  pine  the  bright 
drops  scatter  down  like  the  tears  that  a 
child  brashes  away  when  she  turns  her 
eyes  to  laughter.  The  path  keeps  on 
among  wild  vines  and  strawbeny-leaves, 
in  spots  where  the  wood-pigeon  and  the 
partridge  sometimes  come,  and  the  rab- 
bit rans  in  his  bolder  momenta  For 
though  retired  and  sweetly  still,  this  is 
yet  not  fiir  from  habitations ;  even  now 
there  are  fowls  gobbling  in  the  under- 
wood, and  the  fiimily  horse  neighs  yon- 
der in  the  bam.  ijid  now  the  way  is 
steeper,  and  strong  ribs  of  ledge  show 
through  the  lean  pasture  turf,  which  is 
again  often  hidden  by  the  thick-laid 
pine-leaves,  and  these  again,  almost,  by 
the  plentiihl  foliage  of  white-fiowered 
pyrolas. 

I  stand  now,  Leda,  on  a  huge  rocky 
diff,  firmly  set  as  Atlas,  and  storm- 
proof as  the  ancient  Ararat    Its  bold 
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jfront  rises  in  calm  Indiflference  before  the 
gales  that  wrench  the  elm's  great  arms 
asunder;  for  though  Eolus  may  else- 
where rend  the  meager  works  of  men, 
he  can  only  come  here  to  play  the 
grandest  harmonies  of  his  gusty  harp, 
and  even  these  must  die  out  in  ineffeo- 
tiTe  murmurs.  Here  I  seat  myself.  Are 
you  here,  too,  Leda  !  Did  I  hear  your 
garmeots  rustle  Just  then,  or  was  it  a 
sparrow  among  the  dry  Icayes  yonder  ? 
I  know  you  hear  me  as  I  think  aloud, 
and  whether  others  do  or  not,  I  do  not 
care. 

The  artillerist  only  Jerks  a  thread,  and 
the  fire  and  thunder  of  his  gun  have 
blasted  hopes,  homes  and  life,  in  an  in- 
stant The  operator  presses  his  key, 
and  pulses  quicken  all  across  a  continent, 
with  tidings  that  the  social  world  has 
changed  its  own  grayitation.  The  pho- 
tographer opens  and  shuts  his  optic  eye, 
and  lo !  the  rushing  car  and  the  dissolv- 
ing smoke,  the  swallows  in  mid-air  and 
the  mid-heaven,  are  all  laid  up  forever, 
among  the  vivid,  counterfeits  of  memory. 
The  little  seed  grows  to  a  tree,  and  the 
trifling  event  may  be  a  thousand  times 
lost  and  forgotten  in  its  own  conse- 
quences. 

You  ask  me  "  where  I  was.**  Did 
you,  dear  Leda,  know  the  effect  of  your 
question  on  me,  or  you,  or  the  universe  ! 
For  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  now.  If  the 
ocean  wave  forever  traverses,  in  watery 
echoes,  its  own  course  to  and  fro  be- 
tween opposing  shores — ^If  the  air  yet 
bears  some  faint,  but  indelible  vibrations 
from  the  song  of  Kiriam — ^then  surely 
your  word  may  have  stricken  out,  as 
flint  from  steel,  a  spark  that  may  bum, 
and  bum,  and  bum.  God  grant  it  never 
may  flame  for  destraction,  as  over  the 
City  of  the  Muscovite ;  rat)ier  be  its  dim- 
less  ray  shot  forth  from  the  eddystone 
of  human  trial,  to  win  a  blessing  and  a 
trust  undymg  I 

Around  me  now  there  stretch  out 
long  lines  of  view  that  only  end  in  the 
undefined  horizon,  where  blue  sky  blends 
with  blue  ocean,  or  cloudy-looking 
mountains  are  qonftased  with  mountains 
that  are  only  clouds.  I  can  trace  long 
piles  of  heavy  forest,  where  the  wood- 


cutter plies  his  toUsome  craft,  and  see 
the  knotty  streaks  of  vapor  curling  up 
from  fiir-off  valleys,  through  which  ran 
the  iron  threads  of  traffic  and  travel. 
The  white  sails  of  commerce  gleam  dis- 
tantly in  the  sun,  like  the  wings  of 
sleeping  sea-birds,  and  the  flap  of  gulls 
almost  as  white  finds  fit  response  in  the 
fiight  of  the  lassy  heron  by  the  nearer 
meadow-side.  And  blending  sofi^ly  with 
it  all,  like  the  thin  shapes  along  that 
cloudy  horizon,  and  answering  to  it  as 
the  fluttering  pinion  to  its  mate,  there 
is  another  world  of  dearer  and  more 
celestial  beauty,  whose  sky  is  broader 
and  bluer,  with  sapphire  seas  and  ver- 
dure still  perennial  '*Who  hath  ears 
to  hear,"  and  eyes  to  see,  let  him  look 
and  listen  I 

Do  you  hear  me,  Leda  ?  I  am  here, 
among  all  these  things  I  tell  you  of 
How  much  of  the  whole  is  real,  and 
how  much  I  create  within  myself,  I  can 
not  tell ;  if  you  can,  it  is  enough.  For 
if  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  continue  to  see ;  and 
when  I  open  them,  others  can  not  always 
see  as  I  do.  Nor  indeed  should  they ;  my 
friend  can  not  put  his  eyes  into  mine,  he 
can  not  feel  with  my  fingers,  nor  cause 
his  spirit  to  stand  in  the  foot-prints  of 
my  own.  I  am  here,  but  all  others  are 
elsewhere;  I  am  alone,  and  so  must 
ever  be.  These  things,  grand  or  beauti- 
fhl,  sad  or  gay.  Joyous  or  terrible,  are  all 
around  me,  and  I  move  among  them,  as 
I  have  told  you ;  yet,  though  others  see 
me  walking,  no  human  eye  sees  where 
I  walk,  no  ear  trasts  me  when  I  tell 
what  I  have  seen. 

To  you,  then,  dear  Leda,  is  my  appeal. 
To  you,  who  ask  where  I  am,  and  whose 
voice  comes  to  me  like  the  tremulous 
note  of  the  hidden  skylark,  have  I  told 
the  story  of  my  Eveiy-Day  Paths.  I 
know  you  have  heard,  and  you  know  I 
have  spoken  truly.  To  me  you  are  the 
Ethbbval  Sfisit  or  Tbttth,  more  gen- 
tle and  loving  than  a  child,  beautifiil 
and  immortally  happy  beyond  my  poor 
conception,  but  wise  and  vigilant  above 
all  slip  or  enor.  I  have  often  mourned 
for  the  sister  that  was  never  mine,  and 
like  the  dove  of  the-  ark,  have  wandered 
to  and  fto  fbr  that  peculiar  lov«  that 


tieiie  V9S  vrer  bmi  to  give  H^e.*  Bat 
jroii  flball  fiU  fthe  B»d  7aai]k7,'MHtlbeitO| 
me  moDB4b«^  (ibe  J  mortal  «nd  -tkt  tea^- 1 
.Ma  Ootteautftf  .'me!  Let  mecatt  my- 
•ee3f  into  yoor  ams^  that  mreineper^jn^ 
vaUed  is  moetalitjiE^  gaitoiiohed  vith  oor- 
poceal  Ui.  •  Let  me  leiBt  injr^iiead  .ott  a- 
Jmsod;  ev«r  young  .and  : beating,  .and 
Jebow  the  tender  8|iii{uithj  jofi  thought ' 
land  inipre|Mlon:ihat  ycvL  akme  oanjex-: 
Jtend.    Here,'  qa  thia  andaot  (aoig,.#JuMB  i 


itfnmoiiattle  peate  aball  be  the  home 
'the  altair  wham  I  Uike  eanetimiiy,  Is.nnf 
-aaveqaail  mad&  with  j^on^  id^  Leda, 
.  that  emniore  jou  shall  watch  me,  pMe 
and  kii;^  me,  as  ITnilih  alone  >  can  love, 
and*  tlien»  though  ioala  may  sneer  .t|t 
wliat  ithey  loan  not  intefpntj  wiH  l  iftve 
.and  labor^orestfaig  lin  lhe  bliBsM.'Oonfi- 
ideooe  yon  .shafl  give  mer**4hp  mtiMHj 
iahr,  the  im^auttibly ,  pHi6«  ithe  iead^^^ 
^aad ^gentle,,  and  .&deless^  fbmver 
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1^  tbe  (^Mntry  I  llhAYfo^  wQnj^  l^i*^  An- 
japirifcing,  yivifying,  cZiii^^'Tifir  to  body, 
.B(und,ai^d  e^se^  ^e^,>r^t,,8ileaq(v  fdl 
come,  like  beautiful  maids  in  the  ispirit 
baUfty. gliding  (gr  ,80  nqisek^^,  ,i|8  to 
lull  us  ioff^  a  trefKMpe  tha,t  ia  dijiriue.  Tl^ 
cjiy — >bQW  far  :^w^  4t  isi ,  A\few  ^/^^HQB 
haye  ^afted  uahi^cs  .hot  tberi^  .^9^!^ 
the  grand  baixier  of  U^e  hUls  pf 
clopdfjand  bQlweemtud  laip  in  taii- 
^iher  sphere,  whe^  cfity  sounds,  an^ 
^ight9,  apd.  Amotion!^.  i|Fe.  fs  if  they  wei^ 
Aot  £v^y  ^g  that  js  f^Udl0^.  and 
gentle,  ^d  puxe«,  19  .ff^  jhere.  Only 
l^e  .sw^eet^t,  ng^t  my^i^iJ  §tra^ia,or  ibe 
.poefaB  ha;?a  ^  r^membr^^^  We  ^p^: 
*^Ofa,  for  soDMisliadfiB  ogia  tke  peoan; 

«n0  fid  jbtA  (hat  fela«<l  o^  iiur  om. 
Sees^hiids,  flomr^-^  Ibe  ooneeMftted 
meets,  of'  ByblA  jure  amuiid  ;$h^ 
4tueeDly  gfasses  and  thi»  klog^  tfitn 
wave  their  banners,  aS)iClhev.mlgo<.b«(d 
iuled  .t9  -i»b^ttaiid.att^on,;  the  0age 
<old.trees,s^aldin  atotely  ivdendcur  aibotB ; 
us,  and  erown  ite  hiUs  .like  ifiiiurdiaQs 
«if  .the  Jkc|oi  and  Mdft  IbeUMr;  ^whUfi, 
away  off^  titfeaduig  thei  t^tikiy^  with>» . 
siiTtt?  akein^  ooor^  the  alear  jdv^iw-^tto  * 
mother  of  fiasitfulneai    4h»  ao  \im 
man'a  paiiadise  ever  Auoqch^  A  4emr 
ieontani;  no  dxeamJiu^  .vision  eyfir 
stuored  ;a  gentler  n^xid^ ...no  hmhmiU 
«aier  ever  ^nh^  and  ifi7»|(04*  and 
in.  a  hover  o£  Miar jsplfliider,«iem 
ateepad  in  a  1^  mMD  MTiiiig  than  tiMA : 
In  the  connViQr^-'Qtdls  iamd^wbrn 
jili  that  .ia^gmia  dmps  iawayi,L anlt  bu* 


inanity.  Mid  apiilt  ispe?  to  iace-^ifp 
.fi-^Qiii48  jwhopi  tl<e.  world  iias  kept  jfaop 
Ifiing  w^r$.  ^8).thf^t»  of  Ibut  lai^4,  ap 
fi^w  hfir7«  4k  pe,rt  1  Al»«t  ibbat  th#  gr^^t 
cijtieB.sirj^llpW  up  «p  n^uch  of  human  fik 
4Mid  bviijy  sojQOwh  ^f  ^uo^ilj  1  JBLh^ 
Uideed  w  hj9  whQiii«iylug.iniAflied  .in  thfc 
.Qi^*af(sv«^  thro9g,.yet  spreservea,  fres)! 
iipd  iPNv,^  lofe  fkx.  t)ie  Aightk.i^d  li^ 
^d  Wpqrty,  .whii4>  <H»iy  th^  0:een  fleld9» 
and  hiUSi  and  wootd^  <^  l>e8tow.  U9- 
fortuu#te  hf yo^d  .fiAWure  is  ^  wjtMife 
ld€|)s  J^inofffs  .ficoge^y;  for»  sp 
^r^ly  es.tbe.gre^^  law  of  compeiisatipn 
works  out  its  inexorable  result^  so.  qef»- 
ltfV9ily  sMii  4ie  giA^  of  ^aiiM^on  bpring 
jpi9KVil(ies  wiuch  mf^e  (he  hupwi  bowqa 
•/A  ,vei7  P,a^i»-bQX  c^T  wi;etqh^UW. 

.CqmejiU  ye;  tl^ait  a^e  w«^  ^d  hi|M|r 
}ade^r-*fK>m.tp  4he  kf^oi  tM  4«lds>4P 
Uiiie  <gia4]^.Qf  Jit^  yalW%  ^  the.i^M- 
<uous  bowers  .cf  tj^e.foisest,  to  thesUei^ 
of  hiDs>,iQr  ^ifve,  elone  shall  you  dju4 
res^  Not  rest  «)«n«,  b»t  repose,  such  w 
the  child  finds  op  its  mother's  .^bvaw^, 
that  0cin^  of  .s^s^ed  consclouanefls 
w)iiolvcQ{|^^  eoly  vi^ith  en  exal|^  ^tiitP 
of  heMig.   Corner  wd  ,be  yomg  ^g^i/okl 

Mj^iMs^  p^Wc  .i^  fbefiamivif  sopiewhilt 
:^icited,  over  Qh^rl^  JBteade's  story  pf 
Griffith  Gaunt,"  now  running  aimuUl^ 
Mpqriy.UN^Wti  ithfitpegespfithe^diyMir 
and  4ti(inti^M<»^'  The  atoo:,  it  Is 
mim*  i9  <»«mt  A#d,>;in  moreinstaajw 
thaR,an^»;^&4«oept;  l^iti  jbr  aU  thaj^  ^ 
:4W  iiolt  <4^RQ90<1  ^  ^  *'down  on"  ttv» 
4Ai'»<«0i.#«  .toipe  w«mld  (iftve  usw  Ip 
the  dot  niaoe.  the  Beaton  mafaainit 


loitew  iKvtlifing  iff  Cbe^eliamter  of  the 
Btary  'Wtieo  it  >amiigQd  for  advanot 
flheelft,  Tory  p^peity  'regardlDg  A&r. 
]Rfead«'8  reputation  'a  guerantae  ifor  the 
Bietilenee  <»{  iiifi  worfc    In;  the  fiecond 
place,  while  we  deprecate  coarsenesB,  vn 
«OTicelfiB  that,  in  this  ease,  it  ia. its. own 
liQtldote^it  is  fio  exqtlisiltely  true  to^tlie 
'innier  and  outer  life  €>f  oae.jiundred  wd 
forty  y em  ago,  that^it'mada  preoisely  as 
TO  oM  pidntuig  looks.  '  Oi%  a  man  of 
genius  could  hwe  dnvwn  such  life,  de- 
'pictied' fluch  passion,  detected  ^uch  r^ 
4ion3.    If  the  st<)i7  were  only  a  .little 
iess  coarse  in  its  truthftilness  to  past  \ 
society  and  mevals,  it  would  be  iboat  ad- 
mh^ble.    BCil,  ^^Mh.  all  ita  old  Sugliah  ; 
lilontneds,  how  hx  Rinoted  is  it,  in  a  ! 
moral  point  of  view,  from  the  tyidons  . 
Jsentimentalism  ^  the  *'popahir"  Mrs.  j 
South  worth,  whose  novels  foam  the  itto- , 
pUramai^cs  of  our-<K>ardin|^«o2K)ols  and  | 
.younger  "  fa^ionahle  drdcBa**    When  i 
OUT  daily  press  prints  )e^iy  line  or  word  ; 
-of  evidence,  «vevy  disgusUng  detail,  vf ; 
8tR)ng  Div<»oe  Bbits,  and  Mrs.  Iktion ! 
ScaHoda^ls,  it  seems  vcsry  like  datan  rehok- ; 
-ing  Bin  for  them  , to  -hint  at  ChnldlSi 
iteade's  shortcottiings. 

'     -The  eatingi  of  horse-flesh  having 
t>eea  kgi^lzed  in  Fmnoe,  «vaikcts  have  . 
Iieen  opened  in  Piirislbr  tlie>8ale  of  idie  • 
meat.    At  a  dinner  latcily  giiM  by  the  i 
Hippophagian^Jn  iKmOT'Of  the  law,  one  | 
•hundred  and^enty^difthes  of  tiieim«at , 
were  served,  comprising  all  prepanutiims 
of  flesh  oonoeivahle  by  the  auliUeifft  of, 
the  Versatile  Frenteh  oook;  .  Waidinner  | 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Quatve&i^,  > 
Member      tlie  lDetituit&    The  bill  of' 
fhre  cbttlrrtpeed  soup 'made  ftom  b&uHlo/n 
«fo  ehwiU  ;  dieital  A  la  mde  ;  sauduon  -tb , 
dkmcil;  fiid  ¥^  'etc,  etc  >Qrigiiiai; 
flonga  <)elebratmg  the  occasion  weoej 
'SAng,  toasts  dmiik,  «peeohc8]  made,  etc.  j 
And,  herssifter;  bone-flsih  will  be  regu- 
larly  - served  «t  JPreneb  taMesi-^not  a 
tiovelty  like  broiled  bear  and  :mank»y| 
irtewte,  but  a  common  and  Accepted  arti-; 
eleoffopd.  Aud^ny  w^yinotf  >What| 
animal  is  a  mone  >ohoice  eater,  4ir  ikioee| 
Meanly  ift> il»  habtUiY   Had  the  soldiers; 
of  the  late  clvil  war,  .oivlK>th  iicifBa,  been 
permitted  the  use  of  hone  and  mule 


meat,  Tafit  sums  iwiomld  .J»ave  been  «ivf4 
to  the  treasury^  and  many  a  famMhfd 
man  liave  beeti  weU  <fi34  W«  h^ye  m 
doiibt  of  dlie  m^at  .Ultimately  being  coflp 
fihmed  hens  >in  4S&ixmv»  i^uantitoes^and 
our  leadeci  neediAOt  Imb  ^prised  to  hvb 
jatrodnced.to  oar  hotel;  bills  of  ian^  Jj^ 

I  '•*t-^AcDtamporai7jQ«rnali0tdwlam 
Ibe .  Amerkaa^  women  of  the  «4)per 
tlcisses^'  ;to  fbe.  g|¥ea  to  iUe  viae  of 
^nttkenneas  :to  ao  alanvaog  d^reiQ. 
;We  sbaye  this  .statement : 

*'Th6  ladies  .drink  ih  ,  secret  Th«y 
l^kvie  fxrivate.  botfttes  hidden  in  housea^  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  doctors,  nurs^, 
iiusbandf,  nod  Withers.  Oertaiu  dress- 
-makers  make  it  a' point  to  fuirnisjli  , their 
•CQstomem  with  drink,  and  some  .of-  tb^ 
moiat  fiutbionable  moMOM  ^  mode9  ai!§> 
fat  fact,  £ishioQable  d^nkiog^ousee.  .Ivi 
some  stores^  bottles  of  vine;  are  also  kffit 
im  haad  ior  lady JihQppeis,^  and,  itx  others, 
the  merehants  nlloiHr  theii:  lx>y8  to  beiBent 
to  the  ntenrest  taavtnibm  fiur  liquors  wh?n 
iadies  deaifeit  .  Ait  the  soiealled  la^lkiB 
vestanranfia,  all  soUa.of  fanqy  drinks  ^ai^ 
as.  freely  ordered  .  by : :  and  supplied  tp 
w.om^  as;GEeains  :^iid  .ipes  ufled  to  be, 
jmd  any  body  who  Vrill  take  the  troublp 
to  visit  one  ofithesd  re90i^mi(yfle«>'WQU- 
dressed,  Hkshionahle'  ladies,  enter  unat- 
, tended  aQd  sail  .for  liquor  at  nU  liouvs 
of  ithe  day.  *  *  *  Girls  of  isigbteeii, 
.danghton  iif  otr  .most  Jrespiectal)lo  ffte^ 
cha]ita,;.Jia¥e  beeni  sew  gros^y  intox- 
icated in  BroMiw»y:8ta§eB  and  i^Hm  th^ 
.paUio  .streets." 

We  have  rarely  dread  a  aadder  stoiy;; 
but^  we  Jare.  sore,  it  Jms  only  the  alighl- 
€8t  foundation  in  fiust,  nod,  for  th«  cnsdit 
afroar  raepeetaUe  society,  t,he  etatiBment 
shonld  .be^  cbattctetiged :  as  a.  cruel  OWh 
take-^to  call-  it  by  no  banbor  .lemi. 
.Skiniliar  as  we  ,aliB  withrKew  York  so- 
iciely,  the  articte  in  question  stiiick  ns 
with  astonishment^  ka  untiiith  '(or  naia- 
:take).«eemfld.sb.:gMLring.  That  jmne 
Mmcn  ido'  tipple, :ia  as<  true  now  aait 
rwas  tan,  twanty,  fort^  .yeais  ago, .  but, 
itfant  merehanto'  idaugkteis  (why  ciiMd^ 
ichtuM  dBa]ghterB.?)  .of  eighteen  an  aBin 
.dradlc.Qn..tli6^  bIibbIb^  that  maimm.4m 
modes  are  fashionable  drinking-saloons. 
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that  shopkeepere  send  out  for  liquor  to 
the  nearest  bar-room  for  their  lady  cus- 
tomers, we  conceive  to  be  untrue,  al- 
most totally  so.  How  will  the  article 
referred  to  sound  to  European  ears!  It 
will,  of  course,  be  copied  all  over  the 
continent,  as  a  picture  of  American  so- 
cial morals  drawn  by  an  American  editor, 
and  thus  will  do  more  harm  than  a  dozen 
books  by  Madame  Trollope,  because  read 
by  so  many  more  people.  We  are  deeply 
sorry  tlmt  such  a  statement  should  have 
found  its  way  into  a  respectable  Journal ; 
and  feel,  that,  in  thus  denying  its  truth- 
fCihiess,  we  do  our  share  toward  undoing 
the  wrong  committed. 

— ! — Does  American  Art  progress? 
By  art,  we  here  mean  the  visible  pro- 
ducts of  the  studios.  Art,  in  its  general 
sense,  means  too  much  to  be  focuud  in 
any  thing  one  may  see  in  studios  or  gal- 
leries. In  its  modified  sense,  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  if  the  late  exhibition 
of  th«  National  Academy  of  Design,  of 
New  York,  was  an  index  of  what  Ameri- 
can Art  is,  it  has  not  advanced  a  step  or 
a  shuffle  in  six  years.  Three  or  four 
pictures  commanded  remark  for  their 
good  qualities,  and  Justly  so ;  but,  there 
hung  two  hundred  pictures — one-third 
of  them,  perhaps,  being  an  exact  repcti* 
tion  of  the  excellence  established  six 
years  ago  by  Gifford,  Shattuck,  the  Harta, 
Bellows,  Inness,  Mlgnot,  Casilear,  Tait, 
Hays,  Qvny^  EllioU,  Gigneaux,  Hall, 
Bierstadt,  etc — ^not  one  of  whom  seems 
to  have  dewHoped  one  iota.  **See  one 
see  all  is  true,  sadly  true  \n  this  case ; 
each  work  was  so  near  a  reproduction 
of  those  done 'before,  as  to  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glanca  Without  going  near 
the  picture,  you  knew  whose  it  was, 
and,  drawing  near,  found  there  the  same 
trees,  meads,  mountains,  streams,  grasses, 
clouds,  chickens,  goats,  buffaloes,  fishes, 
fruits,  fiorid  faces,  and  groups  which 
yon  had  seen  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  year  previous  to  that  And 
you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  formed  last 
year,  and  the  year  before,  and  the  year 
•before  that,  that  ihe^e  artists  never  will 
further  advance  American  Art  They 
have  done  good  things — ^have  produced 
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good  results ;  will  younger  and  fresher 
hands  take  up  the  results  obtained, 
and  add  to  them  as  mefisurably  aa 
those  named  added  to  the  labors  of' 
those  who  preceded  our  day  and  gene- 
ration ! 

Of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  two 
hundred,  it  was  remarked,  in  our  hear- 
ing, that  they  should  have  been  hung  so 
high  that  you  could  not  see  them.  Some 
were  too  puerile  even  to  be  named — 
scrawls,  and  scratches,  and  daubs,  which 
any  hangmg  committee  should  have  been 
hanged  for  admitting  to  the  walls.  The 
temptation  to  fill  all  the  galleries  doubt- 
less had  much  to  do  with  the  promiscu- 
ous gathering;  but,  better  dose  all  the 
rooms  save  the  ante-chamber,  rather 
than  make  a  pawnbroker's  show  of 
wares  which  to  offer  for  exhibition  and 
sale  is  a  "  sell" 

We  know  we  are  talking  to  a  cktse 
corporation — a  very  close  corporation, 
whose  head  is  as  thick,  and  whose  heart 
is  as  conceited,  as  that  of  the  contra- 
band "  who  refused  to  believe  that  Flo- 
rida was  not  the  "  fiistest  State  ob  de 
Constitution.*'  But,  as  American  Art 
muit  progress,  so  must  the  Academy 
progress;  if  it  don*t,  why,  we  must 
switch  it  off  on  a  side  track,  mark  it 
broken  in  the  trucks,"  and  put  a  newer 
and  better  coach  on  the  main  line,  which 
will  do  the  work  required — to  truly  con- 
serve and  foster  and  erwU  art  taste  and 
art  works. 

 ^We  may  say,  hi  answer  to  nu- 
merous inquiries,  that  (he  "  Dead  L^ter  " 
romance— of  which  this  Issue  of  the 
Monthly  gives  the  closing  chaptef— will 
be  issued  in  book  form,  at  an  e^]y  mo- 
ment It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the 
finest  productions  in  American  fiction — 
one  which  prova  that  it  is  not  necee- 
saiy  to  resort  to  Great  Britain  for 
^  writers  of  solid  merit"  The  success 
of  the  production.  In  its  serial  form,  has 
been  great,  showing  how  quick  are  the 
press  and  the  people  to  detect  excellence 
and  originality.  In  its  more  permanent, 
and  more  satisfactoiy  volume 'shape,  it 
will,  doubtlesB,  find  its  way  to  the  still 
wider  popularity  wliich  it  merits. 
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SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act,  in  1854,  the  great  mid- 
dle belt  of  States — Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California 
— has  been  woven  into  a  perfect  band, 
firom  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Just 
north  of  it,  the  threads  of  the  second 
belt — ^Dacotah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington — begin  to  assume  shape 
and  texture.  Another  territory  is  in 
contemplation,  to  embrace  portions  of 
Montana,  Dacotah  and  Utah,  under  the 
proposed  name  of  Wyoming.  A  bill, 
oiganizing  it,  passed  the  House  of  Bepre- 
•entatives  last  year,  but  &iled  in  the 
Senate.  Wyoming  is  a  good  name ;  but 
ooe  man  in  American  history  is  com- 
memorated by  a  future  State,  and  anoth- 


er ought  to  be.  We  have  the  Territory 
of  Washington — ^let  us  have  the  Terri- 
tory^of  Lincoln. 

Salt  lake  City,  Utah,  is  the  metropo- 
lis and  distributing  point  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da. From  it  Virginia,  capital  of  Mon- 
tana, lies  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  north;  Boise,  capital  of  Idaho, 
four  hundred  aiid  fifty  miles  north-west. 
The  road  is  like  the  letter  Y.  Eighty 
miles  fh)m  Salt  Lake,  it  forks — the  right 
stroke  leading  to  Montana,  and  the  left 
to  Idaho.  Both  are  traversed  by  mail- 
coaches. 

For  hours  after  leaving  the  City  of 
the  Saints,  ,  the  traveler  rides  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake — a 


Xntered  according  to  Act  of  Congrei**  in  the  year  186S,  by  Bbadlb  and  Covpant,  In  th«  Cl«rk*t 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Diitrlct  of  New  York. 
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shining  mirror,  spotted  with  puiple 
mountains  of  islands,  and  framed  in  pale, 
violet  peaks,  draped  with  gauzy  clouds 
of  purest  white.  He  passes  thrifty  Mor- 
mon villages  of  dull  brown  adobe  houses, 
with  flourishing  orchards,  shading  cot- 
tonwoods,  and  streets  watered  by  little 
artificial  streams.  One  of  these,  called 
MorrisviUe,  was  built  by  the  fanatical 
followers  of  Morris,  a  prophet  who  out- 
Biighamed  Brigham.  Persuading  them 
that  the  world,  with  all  its  people,  except 
themselves,  was  about  to  be  destroyed, 
he  taught  them  to  seize  the  cattle,  horses 
and  grain  of  their  neighbors,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  earth  and  the  fruits  there- 
of belonged  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 

But  religion  is  a  poor  excuse  for  horse- 
stealing, and  this  was  too  much  eyen 
for  the  Mormons.  In  a  pitched  battle, 
they  defeated  the  schismatics— who  fought 
bravely — lodged  a  bullet  in  the  brain  of 
the  pretended  prophet,  killed  several  of 
his  deluded  followers,  including  women 
and  children,  and  drove  out  the  rest 
The  surviving  Morrisites,  escorted  from 
the  Territoiy  by  United  States  soldiers, 
settled  in  Montana,  where  they  still  re- 
side. They  asserted  of  their  thieving, 
just  as  the  Saints,  from  whom  they 
were  an  o^oot,  do  of  polygamy — ^that 
it  was  a  part  of  their  faith ;  and  Brig- 
ham  may  learn  a  wholesome  lesson 
from  their  &te.  It  is  useless  to  fight  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world. 
Every  relic  of  barbarism  must  succumb, 
sooner  or  later.  The  Mormons  begin 
Ho  comprehend  this,  for,  like  many  reli- 
gious communities  in  histoiy,  they  com- 
bine extreme  fanaticism  of  belief  with 
the  shrewdest  and  wisest  common  sense 
in  practical  affairs. 

Leaving  Utah,  with  its  great  basin, 
the  passenger  crosses  over  a  low  bare 
"  divide,'*  and  is  in  Idaho,  on  waters  run- 
ning to  the  Pacific.  The  southern  part 
of  this  young  Territoiy  Juts  far  east- 
ward, cutting  off  Montana  from  Utah. 
There  are  no  dwellings,  except  low  ad- 
obe stage-stations,  with  stacks  of  winter 
hay  cut  from  the  wild  grass  of  the  val- 
leys. 

The  road  passes  through  Port  Neof 
Gallon — thirty  miles  long — ^where  twice 


the  coach  brin^g  gold-dust  from  Mon- 
tona  has  been  robbed.  The  most  dar- 
ing assault  was  committed  one  year  ago. 
The  stage  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  keeping  vig- 
ilant watch — ^for  a  suspicious  looking 
horseman,  his  face  concealed  by  a 
slouching  hat,  had  twice  ridden  past, 
staring  into  the  vehicle.  The  cafion  is 
narrow,  with  high  walls  and  shrubbery 
along  the  little  brook  which  threads  it 
In  broad  daylight,  when  all  were  riding 
with  guns  and  revolvers  cocked  in  their 
hands,  seven  men,  with  blackened  faces, 
instantly  rose  up  from  the  dense  willows 
on  each  side,  stopping  the  horses,  and 
firing  into  the  coach.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  passengers  returned  th«  fire, 
but  their  courage  was  useless.  In  stage- 
robberies,  which  occur  frequently  on'  the 
lonely  roads  leading  out  of  our  ^  gold 
regions,  persons  are  seldom  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  if  they  remain  in  the 
coach.  By  jumphig  out  and  scattering, 
they  often  succeed  in  driving  away  the 
robbers.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the 
highwaymen  was  wounded,  but  escaped ; 
four  passengers  were  killed — one  riddled 
with  fifty  bullets  and  buckshots.  The 
robbers  secured  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  dust,  climbed  back  out  of 
the  cafion  to  the  sand-hills,  where  wait- 
ing confederates  guarded  their  hprses, 
and  thus  made  good  their  escape.  Singo- 
larly,  none  were  ever  caught,  though 
the  people  of  Montana  searched  vigor- 
ously for  them,  through  all  the  border 
States  and  Territories. 

Beyond,  the  road  winds  along  the 
clear  Snake  lUves^  the  old  Lewis  Fork 
of  the  Ck)lumbia..  The  Indian  name, 
Shoshonee,  or  Winding  River,  is  &r 
more  fitting  and  mtisical  than  ours.  This 
dim,  crooked  artery  of  the  great  desert's 
heart,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
rises  from  springs  within  half  a  mile  oft 
those  forming  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  the  river  of  desolation. 
Unrelieved  by  forests  or  green  banks  for. 
nearly  the  entire  length,  it  is  a  natural 
ditch  sunk  in  the  sand — ^filled  with  dear 
water,  and  flEdntly  fringed  with  scatter- 
ing willows  and  oottonwoods. 

Many  smaller  streams  suddenly  sink 
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into  the  earth,  like  the  rivers  of  Damas- 
cus, and,  ninnmg  under  ground  for  many 
miles,  abruptly  re-appear  in  their  parch- 
ed beds.  The  road  crosses  miles  of  sand, 
which  the  slow  stage-mules  and  wheels 
plow  a  foot  deep.  On  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, the  Three  Tdtons  (woman's  breasts) 
— a  unique  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
— rrise  ^de  by  side,  tall,  slender  and 
spire-like,  suggesting  the  name,  the  Fin- 
ger Mountains,  which  belongs  to  a  group 
of  Arizona  peaks.  The  Indians  call 
them  the  Three  Pinnacles.  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Station  is  in  a  little  grassy  basin 
— a  natural  {>Owl,  among  the  dark  liills. 
Just  beyond,  climbing  ^yer  the  divide 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  leaves  the 
Pacific  slope  behind  passing  into  Monta- 
na, among  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
The  first  important  settlement  is  the 
•  city  of  Bannack,  named  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  It  was  the  pioneer  town  of 
Montana,  begun  deep  down  in  the  gulch 
of  Grasshopper  Creek,  inclosed  by  bare 
lofty  mountains.  The  diggings  yielded 
very  richly,  sometimes  paying  fifty  dol- 
lars per  day  to  the  man ;  but,  like  most 
gulch  mines,  were  soon  exhausted.  In 


flush  times,  the  city  had  two  thousand 
people ;  now,  it  has  but  a  few  hundred, 
and  is  a  dreaiy  succession  of  straggling, 
empty  log-houses,  overlooked  by  a  huge 
gallows,  which  has  outlived  many  ten- 
ants. But  rich  quartz-lodes,  now  open- 
ing bard  by,  will  give  it  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

In  mining  regions,  as  elsewhere,  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  Bannack  was  the 
first  town  of  Montana ;  but,  when  its 
gulch  gave  out,  other  sections  were  de- 
veloped, and  the  people  flocked  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  seventy  miles  beyond.  That 
continues  to  flourish;  but  new  settle- 
ments are  springing  up,  among  the  rich 
mines  of  Helena  and  the  Blackfoot  re- 
gion, which  bid  fair  to  eclipse  it 

Virginia  was  settled  in  July,  1862,  and 
has  five  thousand  people,  including  Ne- 
vada City  and  Junction.  Environed  by 
mountain  crests  dotted  with  a  few  lonely 
cedars,  it  lies  like  a  huge  serpent — the 
head,  Virginia — the  tail,  its  two  suburbs 
— a  crooked,  irregular  strip  of  low  log- 
houses,  winding  for  nine  miles  down 
Alder  Creek.  Many  of  these  cabins  are 
deserted.    The  American  miner  is  a 
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migratory  animal,  who  will  always  leave 
five  dollars  per  day  for  the  possibility  of 
twenty,  especially  when  the  new  dig- 
ging are  ^ery  remote  and  inaccessible. 
Alder  Gulch  has  yielded  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and,  for  its  length — thirteen 
miles — was  probably  the  richest  gold  de- 
posit ever  found.  Now,  it  is  completely 
.  cut  to  pieces,  honey-combed  with  ahafU, 
ridged  with  ditches,  and  disemboweled 
with  tunnels.  A  few  miners  are  still 
washmg  the  gold  from  the  brown  earth. 

The  heart  of  the  town  is  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  diggings.  In 
flush  times,  it  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  a  whirl  of  business.  Streets  were 
thronged,  stores  choked  with  a  stream 
of  commerce,  sidewalks  monopolized 
by  irrepressible  auctioneers,  hoarsely  cry- 
ing horses,  oxen,  mules,  wagons,  and 
household  goods.  Drinking  saloons, 
whose  name  was  legion,  were  densely 
crowded.  Theaters,  which  always 
spring  up  in  mining  regions,  were  close- 
ly packed.  At  the  hotels,  beds  were 
hardly  obtainable,  for  love  or  money. 
Gkmbling-halls  were  musical  with  clink- 
ing coin  and  shining  with  yellow  gold. 
Hurdy-gurdy  houses,  with  dancing-girls, 
music,  and  long  bars,  where  whiskey 
was  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  drmk,  and  cham- 
pagne at  twelve  dollars  per  bottle,  were 
filled  with  visitors,  ranging  from  judges  * 
to  blacklegs,  in  eveiy  costume,  from 
broadcloth  to  buckskin.  And  all  this, 
in  a  town  less  than  one  year  old,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  everywhere !  ^  For 
Montana  is  the  most  remote  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  furthest  both 
fix>m  New  Toric  and  San  Francisco— the 
great  cities  of  the  future,  which  will  yet 
contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
9  Virginia,  though  less  lively  than  of 
.yore,  still  boasts  heavy  trade  and  bust- 
ling streets.  The  buildings  are  of  logs, 
lumber,  and  granite,  with  wooden  signs 
overhanging  the  plank  sidewalks.  Many 
citizens  habitually  wear  revolvers  at  their 
belte. 

Daily  mail  coaches  ply  nor^h  to  Hele- 
na, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
over  mountain  roads  which  were  never 
worked,  but  have  witnessed  the  best 
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stagmg  hi  the  United  Stotes.  In 
summer,  coaches  often  run  the  whole 
distance — equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  good  roads— during  day- 
light, and  sometimes  in  fourteen  hours. 
The  route  crosses  the  great  Jefferson 
Fork  of  the  Missouri,  upon  a  log  bridge 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  where  shinee 
the  river,  along  a  broad,  beautifhl  valley, 
between  mountains  pine -covered  and 
snow-clad. 

We  pass  the  log  ranches  of  setUera, 
whose  huge  hay-stacks  are  waiting  for 
winter,  and  whose  fields  are  rich  in  ripoi- 
ing  wheat  and  barley,  or  overgrown 
turnips  and  potatoes.  Despite  fit»t 
every  month  in  the  year,  Montana  has 
great  agricultural  capacity,  and  will  one 
day  support  a  lai^  population.  Small 
grains,  root  vegetables,  and  the  hardy 
fruits,  produce  abundantly.  It  seems 
&r  north  for  barley  and  wheat ;  but  in 
the  British  possessions — still  higher  lati- 
tude— ^the  Hudson  B^iy  Company  has 
raised,  successfully,  every  product  of  our 
North-western  States.  Some  even  be- 
lieve that  the  true  wheat-growing  region 
of  the  continent  lies  north  of  the  Upper 
Missouri.  Farming  will  always  be  lucra^ 
tive^  because  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies from  "  the  States  "  costs  from  twelve 
to  forty  cents  per  pound. 

In  a  deep  cafion  of  the  rugged  moun- 
tain, is  the  junction  of  the  Jefierson, 
Gallatin  and  Madison,  whose  blended 
waters  form  the  Missouri.  In  Minnesota, 
one  may  cross  the  Mississippi  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  with  only  two  spans. 
Here  we  can  fling  a  pebble  across  the 
Missouri  Still  higher  up,  among  moun- 
tain springs,  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  thanked  God  that  he 
was  able  to  stand  astride  of  the  largest 
nver  in  the  world.  We  enter  Whi^tail- 
ed  Deer  Cafion,  twenty  miles  long,  with 
grand  and  startling  scenery,  ever  shifting, 
like  scenes  in  a  theater.  Immense  gran- 
ite boulders,  some  as  large  as  a  railway- 
car,  lie  upon  and  against  each  other^ 
piled  up  in  all  positions,  as  if  the  gods 
had  torn  up  and  hurled  vast  rocks  in 
deadly  battle.  Some  walls  of  the  goi^ 
are  gray  rock,  others  clothed  in  firs  and 
pines  of  dark  green  and  purplish  brown, 
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mottled  with  yellow  cotton  -  woods. 
Looking  back  through  the  cafion*8  mouth, 
I  have  seen  snowy  mountains  glorified 
by  the  dying  sun,  like  battlements  of  the 
Celestial  City.  Through  the  opposite 
gateway,  some  peaks  were  obscured  by 
slabs  of  leaden  clouds,  dark  and  sullen, 
bridging  the  gulfe  between  them; 
others,  scarred  and  gashed,  were  robed 
in  drapery,  white  as  milk  and  soft  as 
down — a  fleece  more  inyiting  than  that 
for  which  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  tra- 
versed the  world. 

Whirling  along  slippery  banks  and 
sidling  roads,  and  passing  a  sprmg  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  gushes,  boil- 
ing hot,  fh>m  the  hill-side,  we  reach 
Helena,  less  than  two  years  old,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  five  thousand.  Its 
two  principal  streets  are  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  It  is  made  up  of  rough  log- 
houses,  ancl  spadoos,  bam-like  frame 
bnildhigs,  and  pleasant  cottages  with  lat- 
ticed verandas.  It  is  the  supply-point 
for  the  placer  mines  of  the  Blackfoot 
oountiy  and  other  portions  of  Northern 
Montana,  embracing  some  of  the  richest 
diggings  in  the  world.  I  have  never 
been  in  any  region  where  gold-dust  in 
the  hands  of  working  miners  circulated 
so  freely  and  in  so  large  quantities.  Sev- 
eral nuggets,  worth  from  two  to  four 
thousand  dollars,  have  been  taken  out, 
and  single  claims  have  produced  one 
thousand  dollars  per  day.  These  are 
rare,  exceptional  cases;  but  Montana  is 
doubtless  the  richest  plaq^r-mining  re- 
gion ever  discovered  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  quartz  veins  promise  better  than 
those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
This  year's  immigration  has  been  enor- 
mous, both  from  the  East  and  from  the 
Pacific  coast  The  most  rapid  and  im- 
pressive changes  are  goii^  on.  Before 
advancing  civilization,  even  brutal,  stolid, 
tavage  faces  light  up  with  surprise  and 
bewilderment  at  the  new  era  opening  to 
their  vision : 

Behind  the  squAw's  light  birch  caiMM 

The  steamer  rocks  and  raves, 
And  city  lota  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 

hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be— 


The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  mdlments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form." 

Soon  Montana  will  ask  admission  to 
the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State.  At  pre- 
sent, nommally,  it  is  ruled  by  a  Terri- 
torial Governor,  Legislature  and  Courts, 
but  actuaUy  by  the  "  Vigilantes,"  a  se- 
cret tribunal  of  citizens,  organized  before 
civil  laws  were  framed,  when  robberies 
and  cold-blooded  murders  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  highwaymen  were 
called  *'Road  Agents,"  from  their  as- 
sumed authority  over  the  stage  roads  and 
stage  companies,  transcending  that  of 
the  superintendents  themselves.  Coaches 
and  private  conveyances  were  stopped 
by  "  Road  Agents,"  with  cocked  guns, 
compelling  passengers  to  hold  up  their 
hands  lest  they  should  grasp  weapons, 
while  their  persons  and  vehicle  were 
rifled.  He  who  resisted  was  killed  on 
the  spot  An  immigrant,  who  had  shot 
a  grouse  near  the  road,  ran  to  pick  it 
up,  and  found  that  it  had  fallen  upon  the 
corpse  of  one  of  these  victims,  lying 
among  the  sage-brush.  In  a  Virginia 
barbershop,  revolvers  were  drawn,  one 
man  was  shot  dead  and  another  wounded^ 
but  such  Bf£a\n  were  so  common,  that 
the  barber  did  not  even  stop  lathering 
his  patron's  fiice,  nor  did  the  patron  leavo 
his  chair.  After  a  hundred  homicides, 
the  Vigilantes  organized,  captured,  tried 
and  executed  twenty-four  of  the  leadhig 
desperadoes,  and  banished  many  others. 
Upon  the  great  gallows,  which  now 
overlooks  Bannack  City,  they  hung  even 
the  county  sherifiT,  who  built  it,  and  one 
of  his  deputies,  on  well  -  established 
charges  of  robbeiy  and'  murder.  Two 
or  three  days  before  I  visited  Helena,  the 
people  awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  no- 
torious reprobate  hanging  dead  from  a 
tree  limb,  and  labeled  Murderer."  It 
was  a  sharp  warning  to  the  surviving 
cut-throats. 

Every  new  State,  in  its  early  histoiy, 
attracts  thieves  and  murderers,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  puiges  itself  through  the 
swift,  terrible  vengeance  of  Lynch-law. 
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I  do  not  learn  that  these  YigUautes** 
ever  executed  any  man  of  whose  guilt 
there  was  reasonable  doubt,  and  they 
have  rendered  life  and  property  compar- 
atiyely  safe.  But  only  the  most  imper- 
ious, dfreftil  necessity  can  Justify,  even 
for  a  brief  period,  this  irregular  and 
dangerous  administration  of  Justice.  In 
California,  a  miner  gave  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
frontier.  When  he  was  called  up  as 
Juror  in  a  murder  case,  the  Judge  asked 
him  the  usual  question. 

Have  you  any  consdentious  scruples 
about  capital  punishment  V* 
He  responded :  . 

"  I  haye,  in  aU  mues  when  U  is  not  ad- 
nUnistend  by  a  Vigilance  OomnUtteeP^ 

In  summer,  the  mails  bring  letters 
from  New  York  to  Montana  in  twenty- 
two  days.  During  winter  snows,  the 
time  is  indefinite.  About  half  the 
freight  of  the  Territory  is  brought  up 
the  Missouri,  from  St  Lotus  to  Fort 
Benton,  the  nominal  head  of  navigation, 
twenty  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Helena, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  firom 
Virginia.  None  but  boats  of  light 
draft  can  reach  Fort  Benton,  save  upon 
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the  spring  floods.  The  river  trip  from 
St  Louis  consumes  from  thirty-five  to 
seventy  days.  The  summer  boats  stop 
at  Fort  Union,  four  hundred  miles  lower, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
This  old  trading-post  is  well  known  to 
the  trappers  and  merchants  of  the  early 
days.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
clear  river — a  stockaded  fort  with  two 
towers  at  opposite  comers,  the  United 
States  flag  fljring,  Indian  lodges  in 
the  rear,  little  cotton-wood  groves  in 
ravines  on  either  side,  and  light  haUeaum 
upon  the  shining  stream  in  front  I  am 
indebted  to  Major  Culbertson,  an  old 
Indian  trader,  for  a  view  of  the  fort  in 
its  palmy  days,  painted  upon  bed-ticking, 
by  an  unskilled  employee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  with  such  brushes  and 
colors  as  he  could  obtain  in  a  wilderness. 
This  unique  work  of  art — ^in  some  re- 
spects more  meritorious  than  many  pre- 
tentious pamtings — ^is  reproduced  upon 
the  first  page  of  the  present  paper,  as 
faithfully  as  photography,  engraving  and 
printing  can  copy  it 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri, 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  above  Saint 
Louis,  and  forty  above  Fort  Benton, 
which  have  been  seen  by  few  tourists, 
are  bold  and  striking.  In  thirteen  miles 
of  cascades  and  rapids,  the  total  fall  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  The 
Upper  Cataract,  forty  feet  high,  extend- 
ing across  the  river  like  a  slightly  bent 
bow,  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  Among 
the  rapids  below  are  several  smaller 
falls,  of  from  one  to  five  yards,  while 
the  banks  on  either  side  form  a  deep, 
narrow  gorge,  one  thousand  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  bare  plains. 
These  tremendous  walls  of  yellow  sand- 
stone give  peculiar  grandeur  and  impree- 
siveness  to  the  wild,  rocky,  rugged 
scene.  The  lower  or  Great  Falls,  are 
eighty-four  feet  The  stream  is  nearly 
one-third  of  a  mile  wide.  The  southern 
half  leaps  in  a  perfect  sheet  over  sand- 
stone rocks.  The  northern  half,  broken 
and  perturbed,  descends  into  the  basin 
at  its  feet,  a  series  and  labyrinth  of  rapids 
and  chutes.  On  the  southern  side,  the 
sand-stone  presents  a  sharp  face ;  on  the 
northern,  it  is  worn  into  plateaus  and 
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benches.  A  proJectiDg  point  of  rock 
affords  the  best  view.  The  thander  of 
the  fiUlmg  water,  railed  in  snowy  foam, 
the  bold,  wild  banks,  the  dazzling  rain- 
bows, and  the  immense  yolmne  of  water, 
wUl  make  the  spot  a  fSavorite  one  for 
tourists  in  all  coming  time. 

Rich  beds  of  coal — the  "  portable  cli- 
mate "  of  our  civilization— exist  on  the 
Upper  Missouri.  The  gap  from  the 
head  of  navigation  here,  to  its  head  on 
the  Columbia,  should  soon  be  filled  by 
railway.  According  to  Captain  Mullan's 
survey,  the  distance  from  Port  Benton 
to  Wallula,  Washington  Territory,  regu- 
larly reached  by  all  steamers  on  the 
Columbia,  is  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  through  a  region  which,  open- 
ed by  railroad,  would  sustain  a  large 
fiuming  population. 

Montana  is  the  young  daughter  of  a 
young  mother — ^the  child  of  Colorado. 
Thence  came  most  of  the  pioneer  settlers. 
Among  the  later  immigrants,  every  new 
State  and  Territory  is  represent^,  for 
frontier  life,  once  known,  inspires  restless- 
ness, like  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  A  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Missou- 
rians,  at  whose  expense  the  settlers  of 
eastern  origin  relate  many  droll  stories. 
In  a  street  discussion,  a  lounger  was  de- 
fending, as  correct;  the  rural  southern 
phrases — "We*uns"  and  "You  'uns." 
One  of  the  by-standers  asked  him  : 

"  Are  you  a  grammarian  ?'* 


FIVE  IIUNDBED  MILES  ABOVE  ST.  LOUIS. 

"  Which  f  was  his  bewildered  in- 
quiry. 

**  Are  you  a  grammarian  f  * 
**  Why,  no.  Fm  a  Missourian  f 
It  was  a  distinction  mth  a  difference. 
But  the  fiin  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Dar- 
ing the  early  Kansas  troubles,  the  Mis- 
sourians  posted  a  guard  at  the  ferry  on 
the  great  river,  and,  whenever  an  immi- 
grant sought  to  cross  into  the  n^,  con- 
vulsed Territory,  asked  him  to  say  "  cow.'* 
If  he  pronounced  it,  "keow,"  he  was 
voted  a  Yankee,  and,  like  Moore^s  dis- 
consolate Peri  outside  the  gate,  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  desired  para- 
dise. 

I  remember  an  old  Missourian  on  the 
borders  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who 
was  brought  in  contact  with  many  east- 
em  men,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
stage  line  through'  his  neighborhood. 
Said  he : 

**  Tve  lived  on  the  frontier  all  my  life. 
I  know  English  and  the  sign-language, 
and  have  picked  up  a  smattering  of 
Prench,  Spanish,  Choctaw  and  Dela- 
ware ;  but  one  language  I  can't  under- 
stand, and  that  is  this  infernal  New  York 
language  V 

The  phrases  of  some  of  the  miners 
are  original  and  suggestive.  They  call 
the  fine  particles  of  gold  in  the  earth 
"the  color."  One  of  them  remarked 
of  a  man  tried  in  various  positions  and 
found  utterly  worthless : 
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"  I  haye  panned  him  out,  dear  down 

to  the  bed-rock,  but  I  can't  even  raise 

the  color." 

The  qnartz-mining  of  Montana,  which 

has  but  Ju8t  begun,  gives  rare  promise 
for  the  future.  Gbld  and  silver,  whether 
found  in  the  rock  or  the  decomposed 
earth,  are  genii  more  potent  than  those 
of  Oriental  fable.  When  they  wave 
their  wands,  palaces  spring  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  cities  among  the  moun- 
tain-tops. The  stream  is  imprisoned  by 
the  dam,  and  vexed  with  the  wheel ; 
fruitful  farms  are  wrested  from  the  lonely 
valleys ;  shining  treasures  torn  from  the 
disemboweled  mountains ;  newspapers 
and  telegraphs  abolish  time  and  diminish 
space ;  the  beaver  must  dive  quickly  to 
avoid  the  plowing  steamer ;  and  buffalo 
and  Indian  run  their  fleetest  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  locomotive 

Montana  is  eight  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west,  by  nearly  three  hundred 
from  north  to  south.  It  Is  a  mountain 
territory,  containing  five  large  basins — 
four  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  one  on  the 
Pacific — ^and  numberless  smaller  valleys. 
While  snow  is  several  feet  deep  upon  the 
mountains,  cattle  are  growing  fat  among 
the  green  bunch-grass  of  the  valleys,  less 
than  a  thousand  feet  lower. 

My  father's  empire,"  said  Cyrus  to 
Xenophon,  **is  so  laige,  that  people 
perish  with  cold  at  one  end,  while  they 
suffocate  with  heat  at  the  other."  But 
here  one  may  find  summer  and  win- 
ter, blooqiing  flowers  and  .  deep  snow, 
less  than  a  mile  apart.  Sometimes  the 
mantle  of  winter  half  covers  even  the 
hardy  grass  of  the  valleys.  Then  cattle 
still  subsist  upon  the  protruding  tops. 
Horses  and  antelopes  paw  up  the  snow, 
to  find  the  hidden  food ;  .but  if  the  snow 
is  too  deep,  they  live  upon  the  bark  of 

*  Cottonwood.  Copper  and  iron  are  plen- 
tiful, and  agates,  amethysts,  rubies  and 
garnets,  all  abound. 

My  return  from  Helena  to  Yir^nia 
was  in  October,  but  the  weather  was  in- 
tensely cold,  with  snow-drifts  obstructing 
the  track,  and  turning  the  pine  trees  into 
exquisite  white  C9ral.  Drivmg  stages 
upon  these  bleak,  dangerous  mountain 
roads  is  an  ill-paid  and  unattractive  pui^ 


suit ;  yet,  like  Journalism  and  sea-fieuring, 
once  tasted,  its  fascination  seems  irre- 
sistible. The  driver  is  always  a  char- 
acter, often  entertaining  and  witty,  and 
no  respecter  of  persons.  There  is  a 
story  of  one,  with  a  clergyman  on  the 
box  beside  him,  who  swore  long  q^d 
loud  at  his  balking  horses. 

"  My  friend,"  expostulated  the  preach- 
er, **  don't  swear  so.  Remember  Job — 
Tie  was  severely  tried,  but  never  lost  his 
patience." 

**  Job  I  Job  r  pondered  Jehu — "  what 
Unedidhe  drive  for  T 

Once,  with  the  Governor  of  a  Terri- 
tory, I  spent  a  night  at  a  lonely  deserl 
station.  His  Excellency  asked  permia- 
sion  to  sleep  on  the  driver's  bunk. 

**  Certainly,"  was  the  unabashed  reply, 
"  that  is  if  you  haven't  any  graybacks 
about  you  I" 

But  I  wander  from  my  winter  jour- 
ney. One  morning  I  took  a  little  excur- 
sion which  was  not  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. We  were  upon  a  sidling 
mountain  road,  coated  with  ice  buried 
under  two  feet  of  light  snow.  Our  six 
horses  were  upon  the  frill  run,  to  take 
ilh  coach  over,  before  it  should  slide 
down  the  hill.  Suddenly  one  wheel 
strudE  a  hidden  rock.  The  vehicle  nar- 
rowly escaped  capsizing,  and  I  did  not 
escape  being  pitched  from  the  driver's 
box.  I  was  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
bufiklo-robes,  which  fortunately  slipped 
off  without  entangling  my  feet  I  was 
projected  fully  twenty-five  feet  through 
the  air,  describing  a  section  of  a  drcle. 
As  John  Phoenix  used  to  say,  that  was 
the  only  description  of  the  affair  I  should 
ever  have  been  able  to  give,  but  for  the 
friendly  snow-bank,  which  cushioned  the 
ledge  of  rock  upon  which  I  alighted 
head  foremost  The  driver  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  Joke,  until  ten  minutes  later 
when  a  similar  rock  upon  his  side  sent 
him  fiying  against  the  brake  •  handle, 
where  he  hung,  like  Mohamed's  cofSn, 
until  he  found  his  lost  l^and  abandon- 
ed seat  Serious,  and  sometimes  fatal 
accidents,  occur  in  wintet*  upon  these  un- 
worked  roads. 

Regretfully  I  left  Montana — ysoxmgM 
and  least  developed,  but-  richest  and 
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fkirest  of  all  oar  Territories.  Insceneiy, 
fiuming-land,  timber,  water,  precioas  aittd 
base  metals — in  all  the  native  elements 
of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  State,  she 
is  fbll  of  richness  and  of  promise.  Beau- 
tiful upon  the  mountain-tops  are  her  rug- 
ged hills,  somber  with  pines  and  firs, 
and  her  green  slopes  glad  with  streams 
and  flowers. 

Returning  to  Bear  Hiver,  eighty  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  I  took  the  left 
stroke  of  the  Y  for  Idaho. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  stretched  bine 
and  shining  at  our  left,  our  road  running 
near  its  west  end,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  the  City  of  the  Saints. 
Idaho  is  barest  and  most  desolate  of  all 
our  Territories,  with  vast,  rolling  wastes 
of  lava,  sand,  and  sage-brush.  But  Na- 
ture is  full  of  compensations.  Its  lack 
in  agriculture  is  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  its  richness  in  minerals,  though 
the  surfkce  does  not  reveal  them.  Here, 
as  in  the  divine  comedy  of  Dante,  not 
green  but  brown  the  foliage."  Yet 
earth  is  beautiful,  even  in  her  desolation. 
This  delicate,  nutritive  bunch-grass,  re- 


quiring no  rain,  keeps  the  stage-horses 
fat,  and  often  subsists  great  herds  driven 
hither  to  escape  the  droughts  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  the  world's  pasturage. 
Hundreds  of  valleys  await  the  tinklmg 
sheep-bells — cattle  shall  browse  upon  a 
thousand  hills. 

Among  these  dreary  wastes  we  en- 
countered few  travelers  and  no  settlers, 
save  at  the  stage-stations,  built  of  lava 
blocks,  with  walls  pierced  with  holes, 
for  muskets  and  revolvers,  in  Indian 
warfare. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Snake  River,  but  was  unable  to 
find  any  white  man  who  had  seen  them. 
They  are  only  six  miles  from  the  stage- 
road,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
from  Salt  Lake,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles  fh>m  Boise  City.  Hos- 
tile Indians  had  hitherto  rendered  it  un- 
safe to  visit  them ;  but  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  Oregon  sol- 
diers, M&camped  at  the  station,  became 
my  guioe,  philosopher,  and  fHend. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
started  for  the  Falls,  which  the  Indians 
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call  Pah-ehu4ak-a — Gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit  Probably  our  yehicle  was  the 
first  that  ever  approached  it  The  tall 
sage-brash,  crushed  by  our  slow  wheels, 
loaded  the  air  with  heavy  perfhme. 
Throogh  the  dim  dawn,  we  were  guided 
by  the  everlasting  pillar  of  cloud,  rising 
from  the  troubled  waters,  six  miles  away, 
and  soon  we  heard  fisdntly  the  eternal 
roar  of  the  cataract 

And  here  we  witnessed  a  wonder  of 
the  heavens,  quite  as  memorable  as  the 
Fall  itself.  Li  many  years  of  roaming 
over  mountain  and  desert,  I  had  oft^ 
seen  striking  mirages ;  but  now,  one  was 
revealed  to  me,  as  far  surpassing  all  I 
had  beheld  or  dreamed  of  as  the  auro- 
ral splendors  of  the  Northern  sky  surpass 
the  clouds  of  a  summer  day.  Tiie  sun 
had  not  risen,  and  the  morning  horizon 
was  of  dim  amethjrst  Suddenly  there 
was  bom  in  the  eastern  sky  an  ocean 
of  gold,  glowing  and  blazing ;  then  at  its 
left,  a  sea  of  silver,  and  then,  still  ftir- 
•  ther,  a  lake  of  steel — all  broken  by  rich 
brown  islands.  One  of  these  celestial 
islands  was  symmetric  and  dark,  recall- 
ing Fort  Sumter;  another,  a  black 
monitor  anchored  near  it 


The  three  bodies  of  water,  bounded 
by  purple  shores,  and  occupying  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  were  as  di»r 
tinct  and  well-defined  as  a  pine-tree,  or 
a  wall  rock.  While  we  gazed  in 
wonder,  a  horizontal  shaft  of  blue,  in 
fragments,  but  on  a  perfect  level,  slow- 
ly extended  across  them  —  a  broken 
bridge  with  piers  and  arches,  like  the 
Bridge  of  Life  in  the  immortal  allegory 
of  Addison. 

Suddenly  the  sky  wanned  to  saffron, 
as  the  great  round  fiice  of  the  sun  glow- 
ed between  two  sentinel  mountains  of 
purple,  the  Ghiteways  of  the  Day. 

Then  the  wonderftil  celestial  archi- 
tecture which  had  been  in  view— con- 
stantly changing  in  form  and  color — for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  disappeared  like  a 
vapor.  Ah  I  could  it  have  been  per- 
petuated. But  who  can  paint  the  moun- 
tains, the  seas  or  the  skies  ?  If  Bier- 
stadt  or  Church  were  to  reproduce  on 
canvas  this  miracle  of  the  heavens,  I 
believe  every  art  critic  in  the  United 
States  would  say :  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible— no  living  man  ever  looked  upon 
such  skies  ?*  He  who  sees  truly  will  no 
more  place  limits  upon  the  wonders  of 
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the  miiyerae  than  upon  the  Divine  love, 
which  peryadeB  and  soffases  it  In  nar 
tare,  as  in  human  life,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  roar  grew  loud  as  we  approach- 
ed ;  yet  we  could  not  see  the  river, 
for  it  runs  through  a  winding  chasm, 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  But  we  could  detect  its  mist,  with 
violet  tinge  of  rainbow,  and  hear  Its 
thundering  voice.  At  last  we  alighted 
on  a  broken  floor  of  brown  lava,  de- 
scended the  precipice  for  three  hundred 
feet,  by  a  natural  rock  stairway,  walked 
a  few  hundred  yards  across  a  terrace  of 
grass,  lava  and  cedars,  and  stood  upon 
a  second  precipice. 

Peering  over  the  edge,  five  hundred 
feet  beneath  us  we  saw  the  river,  after 
its  terrific  leap,  peacefiil  and  placid  as  a 
mirror.  Half  a  mile  above,  in  full  view, 
was  the  cataract  It  is  unequaled  in 
the  world,  save  by  Niagara,  of  which  it 
vividly  reminded  u&  It  is  not  all  hight, 
like  Yosemite,  nor  all  breadth  and  power, 
like  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  nor 
all  strength  and  volume,  like  Niagara, 
but  combines  the  three  elements.  Like 
most  cataracts,  it  has  the  horse-shoe 
form  and  the  undying  rainbow.  The 
volume  of  water  is  less  than  at  Niagara, 
for  its  crescent  summit  is  only  eight  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  But  the  descent — ^two 
hundred  feet — ^is  one-third  gteater,  while 
above  the  brink,  solemn  portals  of  lava, 
rising  for  hundreds  of  feet  on  each  bank, 
supply  an  element  of  grandeur  which 
the  monarch  of  cataracts  altogether  lacks. 
One  of  these  lava  columns  is  crowned 
with  an  eagle's  nest  Below  the  Fall, 
over  the  cafldn  side,  shriveled  cedars 
ding  to  the  rock,  with  roots  like  daws. 
Upon  the  withered  branch  of  one  perch- 
ed a  white-tailed  magpie,  while  upon 
another,  statuesque  and  motionless,  was 
an  enormous  raven,  black  as  Jet 

Below  the  Fall  I  could  find  no  place 
where  I  dared  attempt  to  descend  the 
almost  unbroken  wall  to  the  water's 
edga  But  just  below  the  brink,  I  crept 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  projecting  rock. 
Cliiiging  to  a  hardy  cedar,  I  saw  the 
peacefiil  waten  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  me.   Above,  the  aiu&oe  of 


the  stream  is  broken  into  five  channels  by 
little  islands.  Thence  I  saw  the  river 
gliding  swift,  dear  and  smooth  to  the 
dizzy  edge,  the  long  plunge  and  the 
Witch's  Cauldron,  which  boiled  beneath, 
under  wafting  clouds  of  spray.  The 
Fall  itself  is  of  purest  white,  interspersed 
with  myriads  of  glittering  glassy  drops ; 
a  cataract  of  snow  with  an  avalanche 
of  Jewels.  Mocking  and  belittling  all 
earthly  splendor.  Nature  is  here  in  her 
lace  and  pearls,  her  robe  of  diamonds 
and  tiara  of  rainbow. 

The  world  —  how  fiir  away  it 
seemed,  and  God  —  how  near!  Un- 
der the  deafening  roar,  how  the  so- 
lid earth  quailed  and  vibrated  I  How 
deep  the  chasm  from  which  rose  the 
pearly  mist,  hiding  forever  ttom  human 
eyes  the  secrets  of  its  troubled  heart ! 
Long  I  lay  upon  the  rock-shelf,  gazing 
over  the  brink,  riveted  by  the  absorbing 
fasdnation  of  that  profound  and  tempt- 
ing gulf.  How  easy,  by  one  leap,  to 
leave  behind  all  earthly  cares  and  griefs 
— ^to  solve  the  solemn  mysteries  of  death ; 
perchance  to  Join  the  loved  and  lost, 
who  wait  us  in  the  life  beyond  I 

Returning  to  the  stage  road,  we  con- 
tinued our  Journey.  At  sunset  came 
another  mirage — this  time  in  the  west — 
where  lakes  of  gold,  in  then*  clear  depths, 
refiected  mountauis  of  cloud  —  "seas 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire."  When  these 
faded,  the  actual  mountains  in  the  north 
were  lapis  UmiU,  but  the  clouds  be- 
yond and  above  mirrored  them  as  moun- 
tains of  marble  and  sapphire. 

After  dark,  by  a  rope  ffeny,  twenty 
miles  below  the  Great  Fall,  we  crossed 
the  Snake  Biver.  Here,  its  chasm  is 
three  himdred  feet  deep,  and  the  stream 
is  reached  by  predpitous  roads.  There 
are  several  other  considerable  fhlls  and 
rapids  within  forty  miles.  At  the  log 
station,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  we 
walked  out  by  moonlight,  to  view  a  daiic 
gorge,  shut  in  by  basaltic  walls,  three 
hundred  feet  high.  From  one  of  these, 
fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  gush  twenty 
springs,  vaiylng  in  size  from  a  man's 
arm  to  a  flonr-barrd.  All  lashed  into 
silver  spray,  they  leap  down  Jutting 
rocks,  at  whose  base  they  meige  mto  one^ 
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fonning  a  stream,  one  hundred  feet  wfde, 
which  discharges  into  the  Bhoshonee. 
This  wonderfhl  spring,  which  has  not 
even  a  name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
surrection and  new  life  of  the  Mahlad 
River,  which  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
desert,  sixty  miles  away.  I  know  of  no 
equal  or  parallel  for  it  To  see  it  was 
a  fit  ending  for  a  day  which  will  always 
linger  in  my  memory  as  reyealing  more 
glories  of  the  heavens  and  wonders  of 
the  earth,  than  any  other  in  my  life. 

The  capital,  commercial  metropolis 
and  geographical  center  of  Idaho,  is 
Boise  City.  Standing  on  a  level  plain, 
it  is  a  trading,  not  a  minmg  city.  Its 
broad,  level,  treeless  avenues,  with  their 
low,  white-verandahed  warehouses,  log 
cabins,  new,  neat  cottages  and  ever-shift- 
ing panorama  of  wagons  and  coaches, 
Indians,  miners,  farmers  and  speculators 
remind  one  of  a  prairie-town  in  Kansas 
or  Iowa.  It  is  overlooked  by  Fort  Boise, 
which  has  a  noble  parade-ground,  sur- 
rounded by  tastefhl  buildings  of  sand- 
stone, and  is  the  most  beautiilil  of  all 
our  frontier  posts,  except  Fort  Davis,  in 
Texas. 

Boise  was  made  the  capital,  after  a 
violent  conflict  The  Legislature,  with 
the  Governor's  approval,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  here  fix>m  Lewiston, 
on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the 
Territory.    The  Lewistonians  declared 


this  illegal,  armed  and  drilled  for  for- 
cible resistance,  and  vowed  they  would 
never  submit  without  bloodshed.  Never- 
theless, {he  law  was  carried  out ;  and 
the  strife  added  another  to  the  long  list 
of  bloodless  wars  which  have  convulsed 
the  early  days  of  all  thd  Territories. 

Though  settled  only  three  or  four 
years,  Idaho  has  already  produced  much 
gold  and  silver,  her  yield  for  1865  being 
about  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Con- 
siderable of  this  was  placer-gold,  though 
the  diggings  are  becoming  exhausted  and 
the  chief  attention  is  now  turned  to 
quartz-mining.  More  mills  are  already 
in  operation  than  in  any  other  State  or 
Territory  except  California  and  Nevada. 
There  are  a  number  of  rich  districts ; 
but  Owyhee,  seventy  miles  south  of 
Boise,  takes  the  lead,  containing  the 
richest  and  most  numerous  lodes  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  rock  ever  found  in  the 
same  area. 

Its  trading-point  is  a  straggling  strip 
of  town  five  or  six  miles  long,  far  up 
among  the  mountains,  called  Boonville 
at  one  end.  Silver  City  at  the  other,  and 
Ruby  aty  in  the  middl&  It  is  readied 
in  one  day  from  Boise,  by  a  ride  over 
dreariest  deserts;  oft^  at  considerable 
peril — for  the  Indians  are  so  hostile  that 
travelers  are  attacked  on  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares.  The  savages  are 
bolder  here  than  in  any  other  State  or 
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Territory.  More  than  once  they  have 
fought  an  equal  number  of  white  men, 
without  any  special  advantage — some- 
thing unequaled  in  Indian  warfare.  They 
have  even  dashed  into  a  Government 
fort  and  carried  off  horses  and  mules 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  garrison. 

Boonville,  the  pioneer  settlement  in 
the  deep  woods— consists  of  a  dozen  de- 
serted frame  and  log  buildings,  the  gulch 
between  them  torn  and  gashed  with  ditch- 
es, where  early  miners  used  to  work,  with 
their  guns  and  revolvers  l3ring  on  .the 
bank  beside  them,  in  readiness  to  resist 
the  Indians.  Two  miles  above  is  Ruby 
City,  heart  of  the  Owyhee  district,  and 
on^  six  miles  from  the  line  of  Oregon. 
It  is  a  disorderly  collection  of  buildings, 
on  a  wooded  hill-side,  sloping  down  to 
Jordan  Greek.  Hidden  in  the  winding 
valley  are  large  quartz-mills — the  cause, 
the  support,  the  very  life  of  the  settle- 
ment Ruby  lies  near  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  caiion.  It  is  overlooked  by  the 
summits  of  several  mountains,  from  six 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
town.  Some  are  bare  rock,  gashed  with 
gorges  and  pointed  with  turrets — the 
rest,  greensward  dotted  with  pines, 
and  in  fall  and  winter  covered  with 
snow. 

War  Eagle  is  king  of  all  these  moun- 
tains—  its  summit  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  two  thousand  above 
Ruby  City.  It  is  the  richest  and  most 
wonderfhl  deposit  of  quartz  yet  discov- 
ered in  the  United  States— -even  eclipsing 
the  famed  Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada. 
In  this  mountain — only  five  miles  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  more  than  one 
hundred  lodes  have  been  claimed,  staked 
and  recorded,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  &irly  demonstrated  to  contain  the 
rich  silver -bearing  rock.  War  Eagle 
Mountain  alone  will  doubtless  add  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  treasure  of  the 
world.  The  large  quartz-mills  are  erect- 
ed and  owned  chiefly  by  New  York 
companies.  The  oldest — ^the  Morning 
Star  Mill— cost  seventy  thousand  dollars ; 
and  during  its  first  forty-five  working 
days  yielded  ninety  thousand  dollars  in 
bullion. 

It  has  two  mines,  the  OroFinoand 


Morning  Star,  which  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Many  other  undeveloped 
lodes  in  the  vicinity  promise  equally 
welL  The  ore  is  very  soft,  and  easily 
reduced.  Swift  and  simple  appears  the 
process  which  transforms  the  dull,  worth* 
less-looking  rock  into  glowing  gold  or 
shining  silver ;  yet  by  what  tedious  toil, 
consummate  skill  and  endless  experi- 
menting was  this  rare  alchemy  achieved ; 
through  what  weary  waitings  and  divine 
patience  was  this  philosopher's  stone  dis- 
covered t 

A  great  mining  city  will  sooii  spring 
up  in  this  new  and  interesting  region. 
The  district  labors  under  greatest  dis- 
advantages, owing  to  the  high  price  of 
transportation,  as  freights  from  San  Fran- 
cisco have  sometimes  cost  sixty-five  cents 
per  paundj  in  coin.  But  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  will  soon  diminish  this  ex- 
pense. Idaho — worthy  of  her  name, 
**  The  Shining  Mountains  — will  prove 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  valuable 
States  of  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  stage-route  to  Salt 
Lake,  there  is  a  road  to  Virginia,  Nevada, 
which  will  become  the  leading  thorough- 
fare. Last  year  the  chief  outlet  was 
over  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  Umatilla, 
Oregon,  head  of  certain  navigation  on 
Columbia  River. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  make  the  trip 
in  winter,  while  rain  and  snow  fell  daily, 
and  the  soft,  muddy  roads  were  almost 
navigable.  In  the  deep  solitudes  of  the 
mountains,  whose  grand  sweeps  revealed 
great  expanses  of  yellow  pines,  our* 
horses  wallowed,  and  the  coach  roll- 
ed like  a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea. 

Traveling  afi;er  night&U  was  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  route  was  lined 
with  vehicular  wrecks — wagons  broken 
and  mired,  and  animals  dead  or  exhaust- 
ed by  their  impossible  tasks.  One  eve- 
ning, our  road  was  blocked  by  an  emi- 
grant, his  horses  hopelessly  down  in 
the  mud,  and  his  wife  and  three  little 
children  sitting  forlorn  upon  a  snow- 
bank, half-covered  with  the  fiut-falling 
flakes.  Two  of  the  children  were  cry- 
ing, and  the  group  formed  a  picture  of 
dreariness  and  despair.   We  rolled  the 
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horses  three  or  four  times  oyer,  down 
the  hill-side,  till  they  again  foond  their 
legs;  and  onr  driver  hitched  his  own 
team  to  the  stranded  wagon  and  hauled 
it  out  of  the  quagmire.  Then,  taking  the 
woman  and  babies,  we  toiled  slowly  on 
in  the  darkness,  passing  several  other 
emigrants  hopelessly  mired.  At  last, 
blinking  lights,  through  the  deep  pine 
woods,  indicated  our  approach  to  a  large, 


pleasant  station  on  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, where  we  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Umatilla, 
where  ended  a  ride  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Boise  City. 

After  two  thousand  miles  of  staging, 
it  was  pleasant  to  glide  by  steamer  down 
the  beautiful  Ck>lumbia,  among  the  grand- 
est and  most  inspiring  river-scenery  on 
the  American  continent 
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the  «  romance  op  the  green 
sbal;» 

THB  qUADBOON'8  0IOBT. 

in. 

CmCTJMSTANCES  interrapted  the 
narration  of  Rena,  and  left  me  an 
intervening  night  of  thought  and  con- 
jecture before  she  resumed  its  thread. 

Light  was  gradually  breaking  over 
the  character  of  one  I  had  for  years  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  unprincipled  intru- 
der on  the  sacred  rights  of  others,  and  pity 
for  the  noble  yet  undisciplined  youth  of 
Aglae  Maurdpas  had  already  been  half 
substituted  for  the  unmeasured  censure 
I  had  previously  lavished  on  her  mem- 
ory. Those  letters  with  the  green  seal 
accounted  for  much  never  explained  be- 
fore. ^  Not  one  of  these  had  ever  met 
my  gaze,  although  a  package  of  her  own 
still  lay  among  my  papers — ^impetuous, 
beautiftd,  poetic,  wrong  in  principle,  yet 
pure  in  actual  expression,  which  well 
might  have  pointed  out  such  precedents 
had  my  mind  been  less  partial  and  pre- 
judiced, my  perceptions  perfectly  un- 
biased. 

Let  this  pass,  for  the  present  Next 
morning  the  quadroon  returned,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  was  once  more 
launched  on  the  tide  of  narrative,  not  to 
be  again  interrupted,  I  hoped,  until  all 
was  revealed. 

She  began  abruptly,  contrary  to  her 
custom :  Soon  after  Mr.  Claude  Roquette's 
recovery,  Madame  Eugenie  Clairmont 
died  veiy  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart 
She  was  Master  Richard's  mother,  and 
left  to  his  care  her  three  young  daugh- 
ters by  a  second  marriage,  and  the  small 
plantation  she  had  lived  upon — ^his 
always  by  right,  since  it  had  been  his  ft^- 
ther'sw 

M.  Clairmont  had  spent  all  of  her 
own  fine  fortune  before  his  death ;  and 
though  Master  Richard  owned  the  place 
his  mother  lived  on,  and  the  fifty  or 
sixty  slaves  that  worked  it,  he  never  had 
asked  for  a  dollar  of  the  proceeds  after  he 
received  his  medical  education,  nor  even 
spoken  of  it  as  his  own  property.  Even 
now  he  felt  that  he  held  it  partly  in 
trust  for  his  young  sisters,  and  went  to 


live  upon  it,  resolved  to  think  chiefly  of 
thehr  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  his  af- 
&irs.  He  meant  still  to  .keep  up  his 
practice,  and  leave  all  the  proceeds  of 
the  plantfttion  to  accumulate  for  their 
use  when  they  should  be  grown  ;  and  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  made  more 
in  the  third  year  by  his  medical  visits, 
than  his  overseer  realized  from  the  sugar 
sales,  so  popular  md  so  widely  known 
had  he  become. 

He  did  not  come  to  Maur^pas  before 
going  home.    The  blow  was  so  sudden, 
it  quite  overpowered  him  for  a  time,  and 
he  thought  chiefly  of  the  poor  orphan 
sisters  deprived  so  unexpectedly  of  their 
tender  parenfc  In  leaving  Claireforte,  he 
empowered  young  M.  Roquette  to  con- 
duct his  business  there  until  his  return ; 
and,  six  weeks  later,  he  came  back  and 
got  him  installed  formally  as  post-master, 
and  paid  down  the  mon^  as  a  long  loan 
for  the  goods  in  the  store  near  the  steam- 
boat landing — the  only  store  in  the  vil- 
lage.    Besides,  he  presented  old  Mr. 
Roquette  with  the  small  frame  tenement 
he  had  occupied  so  long  himself,  contain- 
ing three  good  rooms  and  surrounded 
by  a  pleasant  picketed  yard  Just  as  ftill 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  as  it  could 
hold.    There  he  had  kept  his  office  and 
drug  store,  living  in  his  modest  way, 
alone,  with  no  servant  but  his  man 
Deemah,  (my  husband,  madam,  later,  as 
you  know— *a  fine  looking,  copper-colored 
man,  with  good  habits  and  Christian 
teachings,  and  at  rest  now,  I  trust,  with 
his  Maker.)   You  never  saw  two  such 
happy  creatures  as  those  Roquettes  were 
ftt)m  that  time  forth.    They  had  Prench 
ways  and  wanted  but  little.    They  were 
careflil,  sober  and  industrious,  so  that 
they  felt  rich  where  an  American  would 
have  thought  himself  poor.    The  old 
man  cultivated  his  little  garden,  and  rais- 
ed the  finest  vegetables,  besides  prepar- 
ing all  their  simple  meals  himself,  and 
helping  sometimes  in  the  store.  Many 
a  bouquet  of  queer  French  flowers,  such 
as  we  never  cared  to  grow  at  Maurdpas— 
pinks,  larkspurs,  ragged  robins,  double 
marigolds  and  the  like,  raised  from  seeds, 
he  sent  to  my  mistress,  and  she  always 
placed  them  in  water,  and  cherished 
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them  as  though  they  had  been  erer  so 
raie  and  beautifiQ,  for  she  would  say  to 
me : 

«  Every  one  of  these  had  its  root  hi 
old  M.  Roquette's  heart — a  richer  soil 
than  we  can  boast  of  at  Manrdpas,  Bena, 
for  all  our  heliotropes  or  Jasmine.'' 

A  beaatifhl  and  charitable  sentiment, 
Rena." 

^  Tes,  madam,  fthe  was  (hll  of  such. 
About  a  week  after  Master  Richard's  de- 
parture, and  while  my  master  was  absent 
on  a  yisit  to  M.  Landry,  one  of  our  card- 
playing  lake  neighbors,  not  to  return,  m 
Imew^  until  the  following  day,  my  mistress 
ordered  the  bay  filly  and  gray  pony  to 
be  saddled,  and  set  off  toward  sundown, 
with  me  as  escort,  for  Olaireforta" 

You  will  hare  a  bundle  to  cany  as 
we  go  home,  Rena,"  she  said  gayly ;  I 
am  going  to  choose  some  new  dre^es  for 
you  at  M.  Roquette's  store,  if  we  get 
there  in  time." 

The  light  will  be  none  of  the  best, 
mistress"  I  replied ;  had  you  not  better 
get  samples?  See,  the  sun  is  nearly 
down  already."    This  was  in  October. 

**We  shall  see  about  that  when  we 
get  there ;  and,  as  to  being  belated,  for  I 
know  that  is  in  your  mind,  cautious, 
cowardly  little  thb^,  I  have  sent  word 
to  Julius  to  meet  us  half-way  on  our 
road  home,  the  other  side  of  the  alder 
grove — ^we  are  nearly  there,  by-the-by. 
That  M  a  lonesome  place  to  pass,  even 
by  moonlight  1  But  I  don't  mhid  the 
rest." 

Slie  shook  her  bridle-rein  and  plumed 
hat,  and  galloped  gayly  along,  singing,  as 
she  went,  a  song  she  loved^a  new  song 
then — very  fine,  I  thought : 

O'er  the  darit  blue  waten, 

0*er  the  ealt  sea  foam. 
Come  thou,  true-hearted  one, 

Come  to  thy  home." 

When  we  reached  Claireforte,  she  dashed 
right  down  toward  the  landing,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  building  in  which  the  post- 
office  was  kept,  as  well  as  the  store  of 
M.  Roquette.  He  did  not  own  it  then, 
nor  tmtil  some  weeks  later,  but  was  only 
head  derk  for  the  proprietor. 

He  came  out  to  meet  her,  quite  over« 
Joyed,  as  it  seemed,  rubbing  his  hands 
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and  smiling,  and  stammering,  as  was  his 
way  whenever  moved  in  any  unusual 
degree.  He  could  hardly  get  out  his 
words  of  welcome ;  but,  assisting  her  to 
alight,  left  me  to  get  off  on  the  stile, 
and  hitch  both  horses  and  follow  into 
the  store.  They  were  standing  at  the 
counter  when  I  went  in ;  my  mistress  was 
holding  a  letter  he  bad  Just  given  her, 
and  handing  him  one  in  return.  I 
heard  her  say :  ^  It  is  a  literary  whim 
of  mine,  M.  Roquette,  and  you  must 
indulge  it  and  keep  my  secret"  He 
bowed,  too  full  to  reply,  happy  to  serve 
her  in  any  way.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  since  his  recoveiy.  As 
soon  as  I  approached,  she  begun  to  ask 
for  goods. 

The  goods  were  soon  selected,  mea- 
sured off  and  put  up;  and  I  took  the 
bundle  under  my  arm  with  a  sense  of 
property  in  its  contents,  that  made  it 
seem  quite  light  and  manageable.  Then 
M.  Roquette  placed  my  mistress  again 
on  her  horse ;  I  scrambled  on  mine  as 
best  I  could,  and,  with  a  graceful  greet* 
ing  of  her  hand  and  head  to  all  of  the 
gazing  clerks  and  assistants  who  came 
out  to  stare  and  wonder  at  her,  we  were 
off  again,  swift  as  the  wind  klmost 

It  always  made  my  head  swim  to  lide 
after  my  mistress  when  she  was  at  her 
fleetest  That  evening,  under  the  China 
trees  on  the  river-bank,  three  miles  firom 
Claireforte,  we  first  slackened  rein.  I 
never  could  see  why  we  remember  com- 
mon things  so  clearly  sometimes.  There 
was  nothing  veiy  remarkable  about  that 
ride ;  yet  it  recurs  to  me  oftener  than  any 
I  ever  took  in  my  whole  life. 

I  recall  the  scene  and  eveiy  thing  that 
happened,  and  eveiy  word  my  mistress 
spoke,  with  a  strange  distinctness  that 
almost  makes  them  seem  real  again  at 
times.  I  can  still  see  the  young  moon, 
hangmg  overhead,  shaped  like  an  over- 
set boat — the  red  lines  along  the  horizon, 
left  by  the  sun,  skirted  with  green,  and 
purple,  and  tawny  orange — ^the  soft  light 
on  the  river,  so  wide  and  lake-like  there 
— ^the  steamboat  passing  us  in  the  chan- 
nel dose  ta  the  shore,  pufiing  loudly 
and  throwing  off  brilUant  sparks — the 
dun  gray  island  beyond,  planted  Just  in 
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the  middle  of  the  itream,  that  looked, 
Qiy  mistress  said,  like  some  great  ghostly 
sliip  or  giant  aochored  fiut,  with  its  few 
tall,  slender  trees  for  masts  (King  Ar- 
thur's Barge,  she  called  it) — ^the  flatboat 
lying  up  close  i^inst  the  bank,  with  its 
fire  kindled  for  cooking,  around  which 
busy  forms  were  moving,  men  in  blue 
check  shuts  and  girdled  pantaloons,  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  some  with  fiat 
tarpaulin  hats  on,  men  both  black  and 
white.  Madam,  I  see  it  all,  clear  as  a 
painted  picture. 

''This  is  a  common  mirage  of  the 
mind,  Rena." 

*^  The  breeze  was  blowing  fresh  as  we 
rode  along,  fresh,  but  warm,*'  she  con- 
tinued, lifting  up  her  face,  as  though  she 
still  felt  its  wing  on  that  oppressive,  lurid 
June  morning,  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city,  when  not  a  leaf  was  Stirling ;  "  and 
my  mistress  ei\)oyed  it  in  all  its  fiill- 
ness." 

How  delicious  this  evening  is  I"  she 
said  to  me,  or  perhaps  to  herselt  It 
was  her  way  to  speak  out  when  she 
was  thinking.  **  There  is  such  fhsedom 
in  the  sir  to-night — such  a  sense  of 
power  1  Oh,  to  be  free — ^to  go  and.  come 
as  one  lists — unchallenged,  like  this 
balmy  wind !  How  glorious  a  privilege 
this  must  be  I  Enfranchited  souls  alone 
ez^oy  it,  though ;  but  I  believe,  after  all, 
I  had  rather  be  a  breeze  than  an  angel. 
I  have  BO  wish  to  quit  this  fair  earth 
entfrely.*' 

"  Then  you  would  have  no  soul,  mis- 
tress," I  ventured  to  say,  impelled  by 
the  feeling  of  religious  veneration  Master 
Richard  had  taught  me,  perhaps  natu- 
ral to  me  before.  Strai»gely  enough, 
she  started  at  my  voice. 

And  what  is  a  soul  but  a  trouble 
and  a  plague,  child,  in  this  state  of  fet- 
tered existence?  And  who  told  pau 
a  breeze  had  no  soul?  Nay,  per- 
haps, was  not  iUe{f  a  living  soul  ?  I, 
for  one,  choose  to  believe  so  from  this 
hour.  Mark  me,  Rena,  a  breeze  <$  a 
soul." 

'« Yes,  mistress ;  bat  Christ  has  not  told 
us  this,  and  He  knew  all  things.'' 

I  never  shall  fi>iget  the  look  she  gave 
me.  Even  in  the  shadow  I  saw  her 
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laughing,  glutting  eyes — ^with  their  red 
fire-fly  Ught 

'*;^ot  aU  thmgs^  Bena.  There  were 
some  He  had  no  experience  of  and  could 
not  know,  being  divinely  pure.  Wo- 
man's love,  for  instance — what  could 
He  know  of  it  and  its  willfhl  waysf ' 

'*0h,  mistress."  I  trembled  as  i 
spoke ;  I  went  no  further  than  these 
words  in  my  rebuke  of  her  levity — ^her 
blasphemy,  it  almost  aeemed  to  me. 
But,  unheeding  my  remonstrance,  not 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  perhaps,  she  went 
on  declaiming  these  lines  of  Mrs.  He- 
man's,  that  she  afterward  made  me 
commit  to  memory,  very  thrilling  as  she 
spoke  them,  and  I  think  I  remember 
them  yet  Did  you  ever  hear  them, 
Madam?  They  begin — 

» I  dream  of  all  things  free— 
or  a  gallant,  gallant  bark 
Fast  sailing  o^er  tbe  sea, 
^         Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark ; 
Of  a  chief  his  waixioifB  leading 

To  arm  *neath  the  greenwood  tree ; 
Ky  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding, 
Bat  I  dream  of  all  things  free." 

Yes,  I  rememb^  them,  Rena.  You 
ave«ot  go^exact,  but  that  matters  not ; 
proceed." 

Julius  met  us  at  the  alder  grove,  and 
we  got  home  very  pleasantly.  Then 
came  the  reading  of  the  letter — more 
rapture,  more  expressions  of  delight  and 
admiration,  mare  resolution  to  cling  to 
the  happiness  which  this  correspondence 
offered  her  as  a  compensation  for  many 
troubles. 

I  will  take  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide," she  murmured,  **  at  all  hazards ! 
Others  gamble  for  gold ;  I  have  thrown 
heart-stakes  in  this  game.  Where  is  the 
mighty  difference?" 

I  felt  my  head  reel  as  she  spoke  these 
words,  and  something  oppressed  my 
breathing  like  thick  smoke.  I  clutched 
*at  the  back  of  her  chair  to  support  my- 
self; then  I  saw  the  air  filled  with  gouts 
of  blood  fiUling  thick  and  heavily,  more 
like  hot  lead  than  rain  it  seemed.  Then 
there  went  a  gleam  shiver  through 
the  whole,  as  if  glittering  steel  was 
running  zig-zag  like  Ughtning  through 
the  shower  of  blood-clota.   Then  came 
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a  clash  as  of  swords  meeting — (I  knew 
this,  somehow,  though  I  had  never  heard 
the  same),  and  I  fell  to  the  floor  quite 
insensible.  It  was  hoars  before  I  revived 
fully  again ;  then  I  awoke  clear  and  well, 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

When  I  told  my  mistress  all  this,  she 
seemed  much  agitated  at  first,  but  after- 
ward laughed  at  me  and  herself,  and 
chided  me  for  relating  such  improbable 
phantasms,  as  she  called  it.  It  seemed 
to  me,  then,  as  if  another  spirit,  not  my 
own,  impelled  my  words  in  answer  to 
her: 

"  That  is  what  you  are  gambling  for, 
dear  mistress,''  I  said ;  blood  and  sec- 
ond thrusts — my  vision  meant  that" 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,  a 
Daniel."  I  remember  with  what  scorn 
she  spoke  these  words,  after  staring  at 
me  long  and  fiercely.  At  last  she  placed 
her  hand,  in  her  usual  way,  upon 
my  shoulder.  BstUe**  she  said,  "close 
those  ears  of  yours  when  I  am  speaking 
to  myidf^  or  close  those  lips  of  yours 
when  you  feel  like  replying  to  what  was 
never  addressed  to  you  at  alL  Take 
your  choice;  one  of  these  you  must  do. 
Which  shaU  it  he^petHer 

She  spoke  most  kindly,  playfully  even 
(though  her  words  seemed  sharp),  smiling 
rather  sadly,  though,  I  thought,  down  in- 
to my  fiice. 

"  The  last,  dear  mistress,"  I  answered ; 
'*  it  shall  be  the  last,  for  I  can  not  help 
hearing ;  but  I  ean  help  speaking,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Wise  owl  t  this  determination  con- 
firms my  previous  opinion  of  your  dis- 
cretion. Now  for  a  test,  Bena !  Do  you 
think  you  can  undertake  some  very  spe- 
cial errands  for  me,  and  execute  them 
wisely,  promptly,  faithfhlly  f  * 

I  bowed  my  head,  but  said  nothing. 
I  was  all  attention  now,  all  acquies- 
cence. 

"  I  want  you  to  go,  Rena,  once  a  fort- 
night, to  M.  Roquette  for  a  letter  for 
me — one  with  a  green  seal  on  it  You 
understand  the  importance  of  this  by 
this  Ume.  I  have  bade  him  deliver 
•these  letters  to  no  other  hand  except 
mine,  and  mention  them  to  no  ons. 
You  must  be  careftd,  secret,  circumspect 


He  understands  this  arrangement  Can 
you  undertake  this  oflBce  of  carrier?" 

Of  course  you  know  what  my  answer 
was — ^how  unhesitating  and  decided ;  yet, 
at  that  veiy  moment,  a  strange  fear  shot 
through  my  heart,  that  made  me  as  cold 
as  death ;  a  dread  that  I  might  still  be 
the  victim  of  my  own  unscrupulous  fi- 
delity. But  this  was  soon  put  away, 
spumed,  even,  as  though  the  very  thought 
was  self-contempt,  and  I  felt  quite  nerved 
to  do  her  bidding. 

The  matter  was  never  again  discussed 
between  us.  She  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  never  taunted  one  with  useless 
charges,  and  warnings,  and  counsels,  hav- 
ing once  decided  to  confide. 

Two  weeks  from  this  time  she  sent 
me  back  to  Claireforte  for  a  letter. 
It  was  daylight  when  I  set  out,  and  I 
got  back  before  breakfast-time.  My 
master  was  ahready  up  and  walking 
about,  something  unusual  for  him.  Mis^ 
tress  was  still  in  her  chamber. 

"  Yon  are  early  out  this  morning,  Be- 
na?" he  said,  meeting  me  suddenly  at 
the  turn  of  the  carriage-road.  What 
the  devil  was  your  errand  ?"  I  did  not 
speak — I  could  not  Fortunately,  my 
deep  sun-bonnet  concealed  my  lace ;  but, 
for  all  answer,  I  showed  him  a  small 
package  of  lace  buttons  I  had  bought 
from  M.  Boquette  to  sew  on  my  mistress* 
new  cambric  wrappers. 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  whistled,  and 
walked  on  quite  unsuspicious  and  un- 
concerned, as  it  seemed ;  but  I  took  care 
thenceforth,  never  to  meet  my  master, 
and  to  watch  for  him  cautiously. 

When  I  vient  again  to  Clah^ibrte,  I 
carried  a  letter  to  be  posted,  and  brought 
back  another  to  my  mistress;  and  so 
matters  went  on  pretty  smoothly  and 
safely  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  Master  Richard 
Zavier  had  come  and  gone  many  times. 
He  paid  us  a  visit  once  a  month, 
although  his  plantation  was  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and  still  brought 
Deemah  with  him  eveiy  time.  That 
was  the  way  I  got  used  to  him,  madam, 
for  it '  was  from  the  affection  of  habit^ 
only,  I  ever  came  to  marry  my  husband. 
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Poor,  foolish  wretch  that  I  was.  I  had 
no  heart  to  give. 

Rena  sighed,  crimsoned,  turned  away. 
There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye  when  she 
bent  it  on  me  once  more,  that  never  fell, 
bat  seemed  swallowed  beck  agam  into 
the  depth  of  the  black,  lustrous  orb 
from  whence  it  sprung. 

I  thought  I  penetrated  the  secret  of 
that  reluctant  drop  I  It  is  sacred  with 
me. 

It  was  at  New  Tear,  I  remember, 
that  Master  Richard  paid  us  one  of  his 
monthly  visita.  He  brought  my  mistress 
a  beautiful  rosewood  Ivriting-desk,  rich- 
ly inhiid  and  filled  with  exquisite  paper, 
sealing-wax  and  pens — all  she  could 
want  tor  correspondence.  There  was  a 
seal,  too,  one  of  her  own  devising,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  on  an 
onyx  stone,  set  in  gold,  for  her.  It  rep- 
resented a  falcon  hooded,  perched  on  a 
hand,  to  the  wrist  of  which  it  was  fiist- 
ened  by  a  chain.  Above  were  hiscribed 
the  words  in  French,  **  Je  verrais.'* 

How  well  I  recognized  Rena's  de- 
scription. 

Ah,  Richard,  this  is  too  much,"  she 
said,  smiling  through  her  tears,  that 
you  should  have  recollected  this  whim 
of  mine,  mentioned  and  forgotten  by 
me  so  long  ago ;  it  is,  indeed,  most  kind 
and  unexpected.  The  seal  is  beautiful. 
I  shall  always  use  it  hereafter,  in  my 
choicest  correspondence.*'  Stooping,  she 
kissed  his  forhead  lightly,  suddenly. 

I  saw  that  he  was  agitated.  You 
remind  me  at  once,  dear  coz,  in  your 
playful,  ironical  way,  what  a  dead  letter 
after  all  this  seal  must  be  to  you,  and  how 
useless  a  present  I  have  brought,  since 
you  have  no  correspondents!  That 
*  ArieP  affoir  is  over,  of  <»urse.  Besides, 
it  was  altogether  one-sided,  while  it  last- 
ed ;  you  never  replied,  AglOe  f ' 

He  spoke  interrogatively,  hesitating 
between  each  of  these  last  words,  most 
painfhlly,  I  thought. 

«« What  an  idea,  Richard.  After  all, 
what  made  you  think  of  that  so  sud- 
denly ?  I  thought  the  matter  was  drop- 
ped by  tacit  consent  between  us  long 
ago."  She  spoke  playAilly,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 


"  1  hope  so,  at  least,  Aglfle,"  he  an- 
swered  gravely,  ''for  the  good  of  aU; 
and  now,  dear  coz,  I  want  you  to  make 
me  a  promise.**  He  took  her  hand  and 
looked  her  steadily  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke.  Promise  me  that  your  name 
and  picture  shall  be  ever  sacredly  with- 
held fh>m  aU  anonymous  or  unknown 
correspondents,  however  earnestly  so- 
licited. Promise,  me  this,  AglAe,  if  you 
love  me— if  you  respect  yourself  and 
mer* 

"  I  do,  Richard,**  she  answered  with 
downcast  eyes  and  real  feeling  I  could 
see.  *'  I  do  most  sacredly  promise  you 
to  observe  this  reasonable  request'* 

''More,AglAe,«nm/  Promise  me — ^" 

She  laid  her  ivory  fingers  across  his  lips, 
while  a  shadow  of  severity  crossed  her 
countenance,  interrupting  thus  what  ho 
would  fiiin  have  added. 

<«  No  more,  Richard  t  I  will  promise 
nothing  more;  nor  must  you  ask  it 
Neither  will  I  reply  to  any  questions  on 
this  subject.  My  soul  is  absolutely  my 
own,  until  God  calls  for  it** 

He  put  her  hand  adde ;  he  groaned 
and  bent  his  head  down  upon  his  hands. 
When  he  looked  up  she  was  gone.  I 
was  alone  with  him,  engaged  in  binding 
the  velvet  slippers  my  mistress  had  em- 
broidered for  his  New-Tear*8  gift,  and 
seated  in  my  low  chair  in  the  chimney- 
comer.  • 

''What  do  you  know  of  all  this, 
RenaT  he  asked.  I  stared  at  him 
vaguely ;  the  cold  dew  came  to  my  fore- 
head. What  wM  I  refuse  to  tell  Mas- 
ter Richard  should  he  persist  in  asking 
me  ?  "  Say,**  he  said,  rising  impulsive- 
ly ;  and,  oomhig  toward  me,  he  stood 
before  me,  placing  his  hand  on  my  head 
so  as  to  raise  my  fSace  and  force  me  to 
look  upward.  "Does  she  still  receyre 
those  letters  with  the  green  seal  ?  Does 
she  write  in  return?  Tou  know — ob- 
servant, intelligent  as  you  are,  you 
know  aU  that  she  does.  For  her  sake 
answer  me  Rena!  these  questions  are 
not  vain !  Tou  can  help  me  to  pluck 
her  back  from  the  abyss  toward  which 
she  is  drifting,  and  your  duty  is  plain 
before  you.** 

I  hesitated  for  one  moment  only. 
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"  Master  lUchard,"  I  said,  firmly,  "  you 
told  me  once  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
eavesdropping  for  any  one  to  try  and 
find  out  what  was  not  intended  for  him 
to  know ;  I  haye  always  tried  to  keep 
this  rule  ever  since." 

He  lifted  his  hand  fit)m  my  brow, 
and  raised  it  to  his  own.  "  My  Qod 
he  said,  my  God,  I  see  how  it  is !  I 
saw  it  from  the  first ;  yet  I  am  fallen  low 
indeed,  to  deserve  suc^  a  rebuke  as  that, 
and  from  such  lips  T* 

"  Master  Bichard,"  I  said ;  "  dear  Mas- 
ter Richard,"  dropping  my  work  and 
falling  on  my  knees  before  him  ;  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  impertinent,  indeed  I 
did  not.  If  you  wanted  my  heart's 
blood,  you  should  have  it  Nay,  foigive 
me ;  don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Mas- 
ter Richard ;  I  could  not  live  and  bear 
itr 

"  Child,  foolish  child,  get  up !  There  I 
gather  your  work  from  the  hearth  be- 
fore it  is  scorched.  Wipe  your  eyes;  be 
quiet;  you  unman  me;  and  heaven 
knows  the  burthen  I  have  to  bear  is  al- 
ready sufficient  for  my  strength."  He 
hesitated.  "  Be  faithful,  be  pure  of  heart, 
and  withal  be  eUent,  All  may  yet  go 
well.  Noble  natures  are  self-purifying. 
Good  wine  works,  through  its  fermentar 
tion,  to  keep  for  ages."  He  was  speak- 
ing to  himself  now,  I  well  knew.  **  Thus 
will  her  heart,  I  trust !  Poor  sacrificed 
child." 

He  mused  long,  standbig  there  by  the 
hearth,  never  even  looking  at  me  .again, 
gazing  into  the  embers  as  though  he 
could  read  the  fiiture  in  the  wavering 
coals.  At  last  he  wheeled  off  suddenly 
— and  left  the  room.  A  moment  later 
I  heard  my  mistress  talking  to  him  on 
the  portico.  Through  the  open  window 
I  heard  her  mging  him  to  many  Miss 
Sophie  Landry,  the  sister  of  the  young 
lady  who  was  engaged  to  M.  Eugene 
Mallet,  and  a  lovely  girl  as  the  sun  ever 
fihone  upon. 

He  was  warding  off  the  matter  as  well 
as  he  could,  without  being  too  positive, 
when,  all  at  once,  I  heard  her  say : 

"  Richard,  I  do  begin  to  believe  you 
have  a  previous  attachment  thatT  makes 
you  adhere  so  obstinately  to  your  bache- 
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lor's  estate.  Answer  me  truly,  coudn ; 
is  it  so  r 

His  voice  was  husky  and  broken,  as 
he  said :  "  I,  too,  may  be  permitted,  I 
trust,  to  have  my  reservation,  Aglfie. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  you  must 
not  touch  again — mint  not^  mark  me, 
cousin." 

Oh  Richard,  Richard,  how  hard  you 
are!  I  thought  you  told  me  every 
thing."  She  was  sobbing  bitterly  now, 
I  could  hear,  but  he  was  implacably 
silent  He  came  to  the  window  at  last, 
and  looked  in.  Madam,  his  face  was 
like  a  piece  of  stone  I 

"Bring  some  cologne  for  your  mis- 
tress, Rena,  quickly ;  and  a  vail.  The 
air  is  too  chilly  out  here;  her  eyes 
suffer."  There  needed  no  such  explana- 
tion for  me.  I  flew  for  the  articles, 
carried  them  to  her  myself.  As  I  had 
supposed,  her  eyes  were  red  with  weep- 
ing ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  assist  her  in 
any  way,  or  to  soothe  her,  but  sat  by  per- 
fectly passive.  And  so  they  separated, 
coldly  at  last 

"  This  seems  very  inconsistent  with 
what  you  have  told  me  of  Richard 
Zavier,  Rena — a  piece  of  petty,  spiteful 
malice  only.  How  did  jfou  account  for 
it?"  . 

"  Oh,  madam,  it  was  not  in  her  na- 
ture to  suffer  dumbly  as  he  did.  He 
was  always  locked  up  and  cold  when  in 
deep  trouble ;  that  was  Mb  way.  And 
her  words  had  stirred  the  deep  waters ! 
They  were  thoughtless,  to  say  no  more." 

"  You  do  not  think  — 

"  Oh  1  madam,  do  not  ask  me  what  I 
ihink,'^  she  imterrupted  hastily,  only 
what  I  know.  You,  too,  may  have  your 
thoughts,  perhaps,  before  I  end  my  story 
—of  me,  as  well  as  others.  If  so,  I  be- 
seech you  not  to  utter  them  or  to  ques- 
tion me,  of  what  must  even  seem  uncer- 
tain, because  never  expressed  or  ex- 
plamed." 

The  rest  of  that  visit  of  Master  Rich- 
ard's was  a  very  sad  one.  He  was  talk- 
ing most  of  the  time  thereafter  of  his 
lost  mother,  of  his  dear  young  sisters, 
and  the  good  governess  he, had  obtiunecl 
for  them — an  English  lady,  middle-aged 
and  highly  educated,  and  what  comfort 
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he  promised  himself  from  their  progress 
and  prosperity.  He  spoke,  too,  much 
of  his  anxiety  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
my  mistress,  and  begged  her  to  read 
some  books  that  he  would  send  her, 
carefully  and  constantly.  But  she  would 
not  promise  to  do  so,  and  this  grieved 
him,  I  could  see. 

On  New  Tear's  day  my  master  had 
his  usual  grand  dinner  party.  My  mis- 
tress was  beautiful  in  her  ruby-colored 
Tehret,  and  diamonds,  and  Mechlin  laces. 

Poor  Master  Richard!  That  day 
how  I  pitied  him.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  jar  upon  his  feelings,  and  he  rose,  on 
some  slight  plea,  and  went  out  to  wan- 
der, before  the  dessert  was  laid.  ]6ut 
my  mistress  was  gayer  than  I  ever  had 
seen  her.  I  saw  her  start  once,  though ; 
it  was  when  my  master  called  to  Julius 
to  hiing  in  the  new  champagne  with 
the  ffreen  seal.  I,  too,  felt  chilled  for  a 
moment ;  but  he  meant  no  more  than  he 
said.  It  seems  it  was  some  rare  wine 
Just  from  Europe,  that  his  commission 
merchant  had  sent  him  with  many  other 
brands. 

But,  as  I  have  told  you^  matters  went 
on  securely,  with  regard  to  the  letters, 
for  a  jetiT  or  more,  and  in  this  time  my 
mistress  lived  her  full  life  of  happiness. 

About  this  time  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
seemed  to  Ml  over  my  master's  mind. 
How  it  first  gathered  there,  I  never  knew, 
except  from  his  own  observation.  Old 
Pierre  Roqoette  aad  his  &mily  could 
have  had  no  clue  to  my  business  at 
Claireforte.  I  had  always  done  small 
errands  in  the  shopping  line  for  my 
mistress,  and  went  no  oftener  now  than 
before.  Young  Roquette,  we  knew, 
would  have  died  at  the  stake  before 
making  the  slightest  revelation  to  any 
one,  even  to  his  own  father,  ojS  the  sub- 
ject of  my  mistress*  concerns,  and  Mas- 
ter Richard  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
such  a  connection,  even  if  he  had  known 
what  he  only  conjectured. 

I  was  the  first  to  suspect  my  master's 
suspicions,  firom  his  own  manner  to  my 
mistress,  which  she  never  observed  at 
alL  He  would  watch  her  often,  at  that 
time,  through  his  half-dosed  eyes,  with 
a  sort  of  sneering  smile  upon  his  features 


that  I  knew  of  old,  muttering  to  himself, 
sometimes,  after  she  had  passed  him — 
muttering  and  cursing  low,  and  laughing 
bitterly,  as  if  his  very  soul  was  steeped 
in  gall  and  wormwood. 

When  I  told  my  mother  and  step- 
father of  this  strange  habit  of  his,  add- 
ing that  it  made  me  fear  for  her  safety,  but 
never  mentioning  a  syllable  of  my  own 
suspicions  as  to  its  cause,  they  seemed  to 
think  it  was  his  own  embarrassments — 
debts  and  losses  at  play,  that  were  press- 
ing on  him  and  goading  him  almost  to 
madness. 

One  of  our  men  was  hired  as  head 
steward  on  a  New  Orleans  packet,  and 
had  heard  his  master's  afikirs  freely  dis- 
cussed by  various  parties,  more  than 
once  at  the  table,  and  gathered  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  xuin. 

"  We  shall  all  be  sold  at  public  ven- 
due, and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it,"  said 
Frederick  Tanque,  gloomily.  "Fami- 
lies will  be  scattered,  homes  broken  up, 
comforts  destroyed,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
poor  young  mistress — ^what  w  to  become 
of  her  r 

"  What,  indeed  T  echoed  my  trem- 
bling mother,  who  had  never  forgotten 
that  day  on  which  the  horsewhip  fell, 
fi/r  Tier  sake,  on  those  snow-white  shoul- 
ders. "  Blessed  angel  1  Poor,  sweet, 
beautiful  bird  1  The  thought  of  her 
trouble  is  harder  to  bear  than  all.  You, 
too,  my  poor  Rena ;  raised  like  a  lady, 
unfit  for  hardship — ^what  tciU  become  of 
you?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  free,  you  know, 
mother,"  I  said,  cheerfully.  "  Don't  fret 
about  me.  Don't  you  remember  how 
master  gave  a  deed  for  me  to  my  mis- 
tress, when  she  first  took  me  to  wait  on 
her  ?  He  offered  to  buy  her  a  diamond 
cross  to  match  those  her  father  gave  her, 
she  told  me ;  but  she  said  she  would  pre- 
fer a  deed  for  me,  and  that  was  because 
she  meant  to  set  me  free  whenever  I  got 
married." 

Frederick  Tanque  shook  his  head. 

What  did  that  scrap  of  writing  amount 
to,  Rena  ?  Just  done  to  please  her^  and 
to  save  the  diamonds — that  was  all  I 
You  belong  to  master  as  much  as  you 
ever  did,  and  will  go  where  tlie  rest  go, 
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I  understand  it  all ;  the  more  the  pity, 
for  that's  half  my  trouble." 

But,  Master  Richard  had  it  all  at- 
tended to  I  tell  you,  Papa  Frederick. 
Ten  days  afterward  it  was  recorded,  he 
called  it  I  have  often  heard  him  say  so, 
and  mistress  went  to  see  about  it,  her- 
self, about  two  years  ago,  uW\,  Master 
Richard.  He  made  her  go  and  read  it 
with  her  own  eyes  in  a  book  at  the  court- 
house. *Por  that  is  all  the  property 
you  have  in  tliis  world,  Agl&e,'  I  heard 
him  say ;  *  now  he  sure  It  is  secured  to 
you.  I  may  be  dead  when  this  quesdon 
arises,  and  you  must  know  your  own  af- 
fairs. Besides,  in  Justice  to  the  poor 
spoiled  child,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
cany  out  your  good  intentions.'  I  am 
quite  sure  of  all  this,"  I  added.  This 
soothed  them  greatly;  still  they  con- 
jectured all  sorts  of  suffering  for  my 
mistress,  should  the  plantation  be  sacriflr 
ced,  and  were  much  amazed  to  hear  me 
boldly  assert  that  she  could  support  Tier- 
sdf  by  writing  books,  as  ladies  in  the 
North  did,  while  I  washed  her  clothes 
and  prepared  her  meals  and  saoed  her 
aU  petty  vexations. 

As  for  my  master,  I  took  no  concern 
for  his  welfare.  He  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  very  mildest  fate  I  craved  for 
hun  was  the  eternal  calaboose  I  Not  so 
Frederick  Tanque.  He  yearned  over 
him  with  a  strange,  almost  fhitemal  af- 
fection, for  they  had  been  boys  together, 
play-fellows,  and,  so  far,  he  had  been 
seldom  mistreated  by  his  master — ^that 
is  to  say,  not  in  any  veiy  violent  way, 
beyond  curses  and  rough  words,  which 
all  about  him  had  to  hear.  Later  his 
feelings  altered,  for  the  sake  of  one  be 
loved  as  his  own  child,  and  reared,  for 
her  white  blood,  as  he  could  not  have 
done  for  ofbpring  of  his — ^the  daughter 
of  his  wife. 

That  wife,  that  mother,  lived  not  to 
see  the  day  he  prophesied,  though  near 
at  hand,  and  I  thank  God  for  it  I  But 
Frederick  Tanque—a  proud  man,  if  a 
slave — survived  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  another,  harsher  rule;  and  finally 
died  fighting  desperately  in  the  swamps. 
Madam,  I  will  not  pierce  your  tender 
heart  with  that  history,  nor  rouse  my 
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own;  but,  this  much  I  believe — the 
master  of  slaves  has  a  very  diflbrent  ac- 
count to  render  for  the  triflhig  away  of 
property,  fh>m  him  who  lets  houses,  or 
ships,  or  stock  slip  fi'om  him,  or  lands 
even.  He  has  human  souls  to  reckon 
about  with  his  God  ! 

Rena  bent  forward  on  her  hands,  as 
she  frequently  did,  in  one  of  those  paus- 
es which,  with  her,  usually  succeeded 
every  passionate  outburst ;  and  again  I 
waited  many  minutes,  silently,  if  not 
impatiently,  for  her  to  resume  her  tedi- 
ous and  digressive,  yet  ever  earnest  and 
deeply  impressive  narrative. 

{*  Your  master  grew  suspicions,  Rena?" 
I  said,  at  last.  Did  he  betray  this 
openly,  and  how?  I  hope  poor  M. 
Roqnette  did  not  suffer  f '  The  question 
roused  her. 

No,  no  indeed.  He  was  beyond  his 
reach.  It  was  on  Master  Richard  that 
the  jstorm  burst  forth  at  last  It  was  a 
strange  fireak  in  my  master,  that,  after 
their  long  cousinly  fiiendship  and  inti- 
mate weeklif  ak^'"'^«;tion,  lastmg  tiirough 
years,  now  thav  Master  Richard  came 
but  once  a  month,  at  most,  and  was  far 
more  reserved  than  formerly  in  his  man- 
ner— and  that  my  mistress  ^mt^  less 
about  him  than  she  had  ever  done  be- 
fore, even  if  she  eared  as  much — ^this 
sudden  make-believe  Jealousy  should 
arise  like  a  tempest,  and  sweep  all  scru- 
ples before  St." 

It  was  all  in  connection  with  this  cor- 
respondence which  my  master  had  some- 
how scented  out — ^blindly,  though, at  bes«, 
and  not  to  his  own  satitrfhction,  knowing 
merely  of  its  existence.  How,  I  never 
could  tell.  There  was  nothing  else  that 
he  objected  to ;  he  never  even  pretended 
that  there  was. 

I  never  knew  how  he  opened  the  sub- 
ject to  a  man  he  respected  sb  he  did 
respect  Richard  Zavier,  in  spite  of  all  his 
bad  treatment  and  soomfbl  ways  toward 
him.  I  was  passing  by  the  library  door 
where  they  both  were,  when  I  saw  Master 
Richard,  pale  as  a  corpse,  standing  be- 
fore my  master,  defending  himself  earn- 
estly, with  uplifted  hand,  fi*om  some 
charge  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.    I  could  not  forbear  lingering  a 
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moment  injthe  corridor  to  hear  what  he 
was  saymg. 

'^Bat  I  swear  to  yon,  by  all  that  Is 
sacred  to  man,  that  you  are  deceived,"  I 
heard  Richard  Zavier  say.  "  I  mtut  not 
be  so  wronged.  Produce  your  evidence 
— ^you  say  you  have  and  make  your 
charge  more  distinct  than  the  mere  in- 
sinuation you  have  urged,  of  unjust  and 
clandestine  effort  to  divide  man  and 
wife.  I  am  incapable  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  M.  Maurdpas.  After  all,  teJuU 
are  you  driving  at?  Speak  out,  or 
swallow  your  own  words  I" 

I  have  made  some  rules  in  my  house 
on  the  subject  of  letter-writing,"  my 
master  replied,  coolly, "  with  which  you 
have  been  interfering  of  late,  I  mispect^ 
by  a  clandestine  and  underhand  manner. 
Letters  arrive  almost  weekly  for  Madame 
Maui^pas,  not  one  of  which  she  suffers 
me  to  see  or  hmr  of,  when  she  can  help 
it  This  savors  of  conspiracy,  Richard 
Zavier  1  and  you  are  undoubtedly  the 
author  of  these  secret  and  cloeely-sealed 
epistles." 

**  Is  it  thus  you  approach  me  with 
your  proofs,  M.  Maur^pas,"  said  Master 
Richard,  scornfully.  '*  I  demand  these  ! 
Th%time  is  past  for  questions  and  replies 
to  which  courtesy.  Justice  even,  might 
have  given  precedence  over  positive  as- 
sertion, unsupported  as  this  is  by  one 
bare  fact." 

"  You  deny  this,  then.  Dr.  Zavier  ?  Do 
I  so  understand  you  ?"  My  master  rose. 

^  I  have  already  denied  all  intent  to 
ii^urc  you,"  said  Master  Richard,  with  a 
suddenly  faltering  tongue  and  downcast 
head.  New  thoughts  had  come  to  cow 
hhn.  You  would  have  thought  him  the 
criminal  then,  madam,  had  you  seen 
him.  I  knew  that  some  mighty  struggle 
was  waged  in  his  noble  heart,  beyond 
any  eye  of  man  to  penetrate.  The  iron 
had  entered  his  soul ;  he  cared  only  to 
save  her  now. 

In  another  moment,  in  obedience  to 
my  own  summons,  my  mistress  had  en- 
tered the  room,  and  stood  calmly  before 
them.  What  is  the  matter,  Richard  T 
she  sidd.  M.  Maui^pas,  what  is  this  ? 
Are  you  not  quarreling,  and  about  met 
Oh,  I  hope  not)  I  hope  not  P* 


My  master  fkced  her  with  a  bitter 
smile.  Master  Richard  still  stood,  silent 
and  downcast  She  continued  to  look 
eagerly  for  some  time  ih)m  one  to  the 
other,  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Have  1  any  tiling  to  do  with  this 
affair  ?"  she  asked,  at  last  I  have  a 
right  to  know." 

"  Every  thmg,  madam,  every  thing," 
replied  her  husband,  fiercely.  "  I  was 
Just  interrogating  Richard  Zavier  on  the 
subject  of  that  interesting  correspond- 
ence you  and  he  have  been  conducting 
so  successfully,  ever  since  (I  suppose  so, 
at  least),  the  rosewood  desic  and  its  con- 
tents came  to  Maurftpas.  I  ask  to  be 
enlightened.  Will  y(7V,"  grinding  his 
words  bettirjsen  his  clinched  teeth,  "  fa- 
vor me  with  an  explanation  ?" 

"  Of  what,  M.  Maui^pas  ?" 

I  was  amazed  at  her  calmness,  though 
she,  too,  had  grown  white  as  death. 

"  Of  the  contents  of  these  letters,  and 
their  intent  and  purpose,  if  you  please, 
madam,"  he  pursued,  more  coolly,  "  the 
letters  of  Madame  Maur^pas,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Zavier,  I  mean.  You  under- 
stand me  perfectly,"  he  sneered. 

"  None  such  have  ever  been  written 
that  I  know  o^  M  Maur&i>a&" 

"Agiael"  The  word  of  -warning, 
probably  against  the  greater  danger  to- 
ward which  she  was  drifting,  broke  from 
the  lips  of  ^chard  Zavier  in  tones  of 
agony  indescribably  pathetic  A  whole 
world  of  self-sacrifice  and  heart-broken 
disappointment  and  regret  seemed  in 
that  one  fiuniliar  word— of  reproach, 
perhaps. 

"You.  stand  convicted,  madam,  by 
that  reprovmg  tone,"  said  my  master, 
severely,  but  without  so  far  losing  the 
dignity  he  had  assumed  on  this  occa- 
sion. Your  accomplice  is  too  consci- 
entious, it  seems,  to  sustain  your  shallow 
falsehood.  Henceforth,  it  is  best  that 
you  see  each  other's  &ces  no  more.  Go, 
Richard  Zavier,  and  be  thankful  that 
you  take  your  life  with  you.  As  for 
you,  madam,"  and  he  advanced  as  if  to 
seize  her  arm,  but,  she  sprung  aside  and 
avoided  him. 

/  mqst  be  heard,"  she  said,  lifting 
high  her  hand,  in  which  was  clinched 
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that  small,  sharp  dagger  she  often  wore. 
"  I,  who  have  never  uttered  a  lie.  Now, 
I  swear,  sacredly  swear,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  that  Richard  Sevier  is  innocent  of 
this  correspondence,  if  such  there  be ; 
and  that  to  him  the  pain  of  such  rere- 
lation,  were  it  true,  wndd  exceed  any 
thing  a  tyrant  and  a  despot  like  you, 
L§on  Maur^pas,  could  feel  or  suifer  from 
such  a  cause.*' 

"  Beware,  madam ;  beware  how  you 
enrage  me  beyond  appeal,"  cried  my 
master,  his  eyes  growing  bloodshot  as 
he  spoka  "  You  have  more  reason  than 
you  know  of  to  tremble— even  if  what 
you  assert  be  true." 

"  To  tremble,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
curl  of  scorn  on  her  lip,  while  her  cheeks 
grew  crimson,  and  that  look  came  to  her 
eyes,  so  terrible  to  all  who  saw  it.  **  It 
is  you  who  should  tremble^  dastard  that 
you  are.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  for 
matter  to  contend  with  spirit  ?  I  will 
teach  you,  Leon  Maurdpas.  There  is 
lightnmg  enough  in  my  veins  to  blast 
you  as  you  stand.  Approach  me  one 
step  nearer  if  you  dare — if  you  darcP^ 

And  again  she  lifted  the  clinched 
poignard,  with  a  wild  and  bitter  laugh 
that  froze  my  blood.  "Tyrant,  I  defy 
you  I"  she  criod. 

Madam,  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  spoken  a  disrespectful  word  to  him  in 
her  life,  or  evidenced  temper  beyond  mere 
looks.  It  sobered  him  strangely  for  a 
few  moments.  He  seemed  surprised,  con- 
founded even,  and  looked  appealingly  to 
Kichard  Zavier. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  Cousin  Richard, 
you  may  be  as  much  in  the  dark  about 
this  matter  as  I  am.  Ilelp  me  to  get 
things  straight  again,  if  you  can,  and 
lead  tliat  mad  woman  away." 

"Touch  me  at  your  peril,  Richard 
Ziavier,"  she  cried,  as  he  approached  her ; 
she  was  excited  now — almost  beyond 
the  power  of  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe — ^her  eyes  were  filled  with 
that  terrible  red  light.  Master  Richard 
returned  to  the  position  he  had  left,  and 
stood  agam,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
folded  arms,  in  the  window,  cut  to  the 
veiy  heart  of  hearts,  I  saw.  . 

I  burst  into  the  room  now  with  wild 
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and  frantic  weeping,  and  falling  down, 
seized  my  mistress  round  her  knees,  b^- 
ging  her  for  the  love  of'  (lod  to  come 
away.  She  followed  me  mutely.  Then 
they  were  left  together,  those  miserable 
men.  What  occurred  we  knew  not  fur- 
ther than  this — ^that  Master  Richard  lefl 
Maur^pas  that  evening,  to  return  no 
more,  and  that  my  master,  a  few  days 
later,  went  off,  none  knew  whither,  and 
was  absent  a  month,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  returned  and  was  re- 
ceived by  my  mistress  as  urbanely  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  disturb 
their  peace. 

My  master  was  more  respectful  and  at- 
tentive to  her  than  he  had  been  for 
months,  and  brought  her  various  pres- 
ents, books  even,  which  he  had  seldom 
given  her  before.  She  never  read  one 
of  these,  I  remarked,  but  laid  them 
away,  untouched,  in  thdf  splendid  bind- 
ings, in  the  library.  I  saw,  however, 
what  she  did  not  appear  to  notice,  that 
his  watchfhlneas  was  unabated,  and  that 
he  scarcely  left  the  house  now,  or  suffered 
her  to  do  so  unattended.  I  had  been 
closely  watched,  I  knew,  by  Pierre 
Riviere  and  his  fkmily  daring  my 
roaster's  absence;  but  nothing  had#een 
discovered,  although  I  had  gone  twice  to 
Claireforte  for  letters,  and  had  brought 
back,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  minia- 
ture to  my  mistress  of  her  unseen  cor- 
respondent. 

"  Did  you  see  it,  Bena,"  I  asked,  not 
without  emotion. 

"Yes,  madam,  onca,  ULy  mistress 
never  showed  it  to  me  again,  because  I 
said  Master  Richard  was  the  handsomer. 
I  liked  his  clear,  dark,  pale  &ce  better 
than  that  fair,  florid  countenance,  with  its 
great  blue  eyes,  waving  golden  hair  and 
pointed  beard." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  style  of  fea- 
tures, Rena?"  The  question  was  im- 
pulsive and  irresistible. 

"  Napoleonesque,"  my  mistress  called 
it,  I  remember,  madam.  The  name 
struck  me  as  strange,  and  I  retained  it ; 
the  features  were  fine,  I  think,  the  face 
rather  short  and  broad,  the  under  lip 
ilill,  the  upper  long,  pointed  and  smiling, 
both  very  red — a  brilliant  face,  like 
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sunshine,  but  not  sweet  and  steady  like 
Master  Richard's.  The  shoulders  were 
broad,  I  remember,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  they  belonged  to  a  powerfully  made 
man.  The  picture  was  painted  on  ivory 
and  set  in  gold,  to  be  fastened  to  a  chain." 
**  Did  she  wear  )t  always,  Rcna  ?" 

No,  madam,  not  then ;  she  was  afraid 
to  do  this.  She  concealed  it  with  her 
letters,  in  the  sandal-wood  box.  While 
my  master  was  gone,  she  caused  a  small 
square  opening  to  be  made  in  the  floor 
under  her  bedstead,  and  nicely  joined 
again,  with  a  movable  lid  They  were 
hidden  there,  the  letters  and  the  picture. 
Frederick  Tanque  did  the  work  for  her, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  she  enjoined 
him  to  silence." 

How  determined  she  must  have  been 
on  her  course — ^how  reckless  even,"  I 
murmured. 

**  Madam,  her  life  was  in  these  letters. 
She  eatdd  not  give  them  up.  She  used 
to  tell  me  that  matters  had  changed 
places  with  her  strangely  since  this  cor- 
respondence entered  into  her  yery  soul. 
Realities  had  grown  to  seem  but  shadows 
now,  and  these  shadows  had  come  to  be 
her  sole  realities.  Life  was  nothing  to 
her  without  this  love !" 

Ah,  Rena,  would  that  she  had  died 
then  I" 

The  quadroon  gazed  sadly  at  me  for 
a  moment 

''Ay,  madam,  I  can  say  amen  to 
this  with  a  pure  conscience.  Would  she 
\ad  died  then ;  but  the  vision  that  struck 
me  to  the  floor  insensible  was  not  given 
for  nothing,  and  she  was  appointed  to  live 
and  see  the* dark  tissue  completed — steel 
and  blood  had  still  their  work  to  do  1" 

I  gasped  back  a  reply,  unnoticed  by 
her  as  she  sat,  with  her  head  bent  down 
upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  clasfied,  her 
feet  thrust  forward,  her  whole  attitude 
one  of  self-absorbed  melancholy.  I  de- 
termined to  interrupt  her  no  more-^that  is, 
if  I  found  it  possible  to  restrain  myselt 
It  was  so  long  before  she  roused  again 
from  these  moods  of  silent  abstraction, 
that  interest  itself  could  scarcely  sustain 
my  patience,  I  feared,  to  the  end  of  her 
digressive  narrative.  It  was  some  time 
befofe  she  agahi  proceeded. 


'  It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  afler  my 
master's  sudden  return,  when  I  set  forth 
«one  evening  to  go  to  Claireforte  for  a  let- 
ter, carrying  another  carefUlIy  concealed 
in  my  bosom  to  be  posted  by  young  M.* 
Roquette.  There  were  two  roads  to  the 
village ;  one  led  through  the  swamp, 
longer  and  less  pleasant  than  the  river 
road,  but  far  more  private.  I  took  this 
one  on  this  occasion,  and  saw  nothing 
more  startling  than  a  gopher,  a  squirrel, 
a  parroquet,  or  a  moccasin-snake  on  the 
road,  until  I  reached  the  post-office.  I 
hitched  my  pony,  and  went  in  through 
the  back  door  of  the  building — a  long, 
dark,  narrow  store,  with  the  post^ffice  in 
the  rear,  when  I  saw  my  master  come  up 
the  front  steps,  immediately  facing  me, 
but  nearly  a  hundred  feetoE  I  was 
sure  he  did  not  observe  me,  but  I  slrank 
into  the  shadow,  prepared  to  remain 
silently  there  until  M.  Roquette  should 
come  down  in  my  direction.  The  store 
was  quite  fhll  of  customers,  and  I  knew 
I  might  have  to  wait  a  long  time  where 
there  were  so  many  to  serve,  unless 
some  one  came  for  a  letter. 

It  was  not  many  minutes,  however, 
before  I  saw  my  master  and  M.  Roquette 
walking  down  the  store  together  to- 
ward the  postroffice.  I  shrank  behind 
the  sid4  counter,  and  they  passed  with- 
out observing  me. 

They  went  into  the  office,  which  was 
so  near  that  I  could  hear  every  word 
they  spoke  from  the  low  seat  I  o(y;upied, 
through  the  ktliced  partition. 

'*  You  have  acted  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  M.  Maurdpas,"  I  heard  M.  Roquette 
say,  after  a  moment,  in  taming  over  all 
those  letters  and  reading  their  superscrip- 
tions ;  but  I  hope  at  last  you  are  satisfied. 
There  is  none,  you  see,  for  your  wife." 

"And  do  yon  pretend  to  say,  you 
infernal  little  puppy,"  my  master  said, 
"  that  none  such  ever  pass  through  your 
hands  ?  No  palavering  now ;  answer 
me  directly,  sir,  directly." 

Put  your  questions  plainly ;  I  hard- 
ly understand  you,"  stammered  M.  Ro- 
quette. 

"Listen,  then,  imbieiU^  and  compre- 
hend. Do  letters,  directed  to  Madame 
AglAe  Maurftpas,  come  to  your  post-office, 
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or  do  they  nott  Be  carefhl  how  yoa 
evade  this  straigbtforward  question.  I 
have  a  right  to  know,  and  I  shall  con- 
sult the  registers  if  I  haye  reason  to 
think  you  are  lying  to  me,  cowardly 
little  hound  r  with  a  terrible  oath  that  I 
will  spare  you,  madam.  "  Prick  up  your 
eant^  and  answer,  then,  on  peril  of — 

"  I  am  willmg  to  take  my  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice,*'  interrupted  M.  Ro- 
quette,  not  frightened  now,  but  deter- 
mined, I  knew  from  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  "  that  no  such  letters  come  to  this 
post-offlce,  or  pass  through  my  hands. 
Madame  Maurhpae  has  no  correspon- 
dents that  I  know  o£  Now,  sir,  spare 
me  your  insults,  and  your  presence  on 
these  premises  in  the  fhture,  I  entreat  /" 

This  last  word  was  spoken  more  like 
an  order  than  a  prayer,  I  thought  I 
was  astonished  at  Mr.  Claude's  spirit, 
and  so  would  you  have  been,  madam, 
could  you  have  seen  him — a  little  man, 
with  a  small,  sleek,  black  head,  carried 
chiefly  on  one  side;  a  short,  smiling, 
sallow  face,  and  a  step  like  the  hop  of 
a  canary  bird.  But  he  had  a  fearless 
eye,  I  remember  that,  and  was  as  quick 
with  a  pistol  as  any  one,  though  it  was 
against  his  conscience  to  go  armed. 

What  did  you  give  for  these  goods, 
Boquette,  and  what  price  did  your  fath- 
er pay  for  his  house  ?  tell  me  that  be- 
fore I  leave  your  presence,"  my  master 
asked  in  his  most  insulting  tone. 

Not.  knowing  his  suspicions,  M.  Ro- 
quette  could  not  imagine  of  course  that 
he  was  accusing  him  of  trickery. 

''My  gratitude.  Monsieur  Maurftpas, 
that  was  the  price  I  paid,"  replied  Mr. 
Claude,  warmly. 

*'  Are  you  sure  your  house  was  not 
included,  Boquette  ?  A  small  matter  is 
tiirown  in,  sometimes,  when  a  good  bar- 
gain is  concluded  between  friends,  and 
that  would  have  scarcely  been  an  addi- 
tional feather's  weight,  I  take  it" 

The  intention  was  apparent  now  I 
M.  Boqnette's  voice  was  altered  with 
rage  when  he  replied:  ''Do  not  esti- 
mate mine  by  your  own,  M  Maur^as, 
or  you  may  do  some  one  injustice."  He 
stammered  when  excited.  "  And  now, 
M.  Maur&pas,  if  your  search  is  over,  we 
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will  part  on  the  terms  I  at  first  SD^ggest- 
ed,  if  you  please — eternally,  sir,  and 
immediately." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  M  Boquette,  un- 
til it  suits  my  convenience  to  come 
again.  Is  that  the  packet  I  hear  blow- 
ing off  steam!  I  must  be  off  right 
speedily.  I  have  business  to  settle  at 
the  landing,"  and  to  my  great  relief  my 
master  rushed  forth  and  galloped  off 

"  TIuU  will  detahi  hhn  half  an  hour 
at  least,"  I  thought  "  Let  me  hurry  and 
be  gone."  In  another  moment  the  letter 
I  held  was  exchanged  for  one  sealed 
with  the  green  seal,  and  directed  to  Va- 
lerie, and  I  was  again  galloping  home- 
ward, by  the  river  road  this  time.  I 
Yftf  afraid  of  the  swamp,  so  late — afraid 
of  getting  lost  when  the  dusk  should 
close,  which  would  be  the  case  before  I 
reached  Maurftpas.  Besides  that,  I  felt 
sure  my  pony  would  carry  me  half  way 
home  before  master  thought  of  leaving 
the  steamboat 

I  was  mistaken.  Just  as  I  got  oppo- 
site that  island  which  my  mistress  called, 
from  some  whim,  "  King  Arthur's  Barge" 
— the  same  I  described  before,  with  its 
dim  outlmcs  and  gigantic  trees,  like 
masts — ^I  heard  the  quick  thud  and  hab- 
itual blow  of  master's  great  bay  horse, 
"Cortez,"  and  glancing  behind,  I  saw 
him  coming  after  me  in  a  hard  hand 
gallop.  But  he  did  not  call  to  me 
to  stop,  as  I  feared  he  would,  nor  pass 
me  and  wait  for  me,  as  I  dreaded  he 
might  do ;  but,  as  soon  as^  he  got  quite 
close  to  me,  he  slackened  rein  and  kept 
behind  me  in  a  leisurely  way  for  more 
than  a  mile,  so  that  my  suspicions  were 
almost  disarmed  when  we  reached  tho 
alder  grove.  I  had  no  opportunity — 
not  the  slightest — all  this  time  to  make 
any  prt^vision  for  the  safety  of  the  let* 
ter,  in  case  he  should  suspect  and  seize 
me  for  examination.  It  lay  concealed 
in  my  bosom,  it  is  true ;  but  this  would 
have  been  no  safeguard  had  he  deter- 
mined to  possess  it,  I  well  knew.  My 
worst  fears  were  realized  at  last,  though 
unexpectedly,  too,  for  I  had  begun  to 
hope  I  might  reach  home  undisturbed. 
When  we  entered  the  alder  grove,  my 
master  stopped  and  called  to  me  to  halt, 
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which  I  did  instantly,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  He  never  kept  his  cruel  eye  ofif 
of  me,  I  l^new  and  felt  all  this  time, 
except  for  one  Instant,  when  he  dis- 
mounted to  hitch  his  horse  to  a  low  hang- 
ing limb,  and  turned  his  back  on  me  for 
a  moment  That  instant  was  worth 
every  thing  to  me.  Quick  as  light  I  had 
transferred  the  precious  letter  from  my  bo- 
som to  a  hole  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
that  day  under  the  flap  of  the  old  saddle 
I  was  riding  on,  and  had  thrust  it  m  &r 
among  the  stuffing  when  he  turned 
again.  I  had  matured  this  plan  as  I 
rode  along  before  him,  and,  come  what 
might,  I  felt  now  that  tih$  was  saved, 
and  dre^  a  long  breath  of  relief,  even 
though  I  saw  him  cutting  switch  after 
switch  firom  the  alder  buslies,  and 
watching  me  closely  all  the  time  with 
liiscatrlike,  cruel  eyes,  that  spoke  as  plahi- 
ly  as  words  what  his  intentions  were. 

At  last  he  spoke  to  me :  "  Rena,  where 
is  that  letter  M.  Roquette  gave  you  this 
evening  for  your  mistress  ?" 

•*  What  letter,  master  ?"  I  asked,  tremb- 
ling like  a  poplar  lea£ 

"  You  know  well  enough  whai  Utter 
I  mean,  deceitful  minx,"  he  answered. 

Dismount  I  shall  whip  you  until 
you  tell  me  the  truth  or  hand  me  the 
letter." 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  resistance.  I 
got  off  my  pony  and  hitched  him  where 
he  motioned  to  me  to  fasten  him, 
which  was  done  carelessly  enough,  it 
seemed  later,  for  he  broke  loose  and  gal- 
loped home  like  mad,  and  that  brought 
Frederick  Tanque  to  see  about  me,  as 
you  shall  hear,  but  not  until  life  was 
nearly  gone,  and  vengeance  itself  satisfied. 

Madam,  I  spare  you  the  dreadful  de- 
tidls.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  been  whipped;  it  was  the  last 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  resolute  through- 
out, to  die  rather  then  betray  my  mis- 
tress. It  is  not  so  hard  as  people  thhik 
to  keep  such  a  resolution  when  the  mind 
is  once  excited.  It  is  in  the  beghming 
of  punishment  that  one's  spirit  quails. 
It  seems  to  rise,  the  more  the  body  suf- 
fers—the more  the  blood  flows,  so  that 
I  can  understand  how  those  old  martyrs 
sung  amid  curling  flames,  and  died  in 


ecstasy  that  rose  above  theh:  fleshly 
destruction,  though  terrified  at  the  dread- 
ful preparations,  and  finally  got  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  they  eatdd  not  yield. 

The  last  I  remember  of  my  suffering 
was  the  thought  that  I  was  dying,  and 
for  her  !  Then  I  felt  Frederick  Tanque 
untying  the  cravat  with  which  my  mas- 
ter had  fastened  n^  hands  behind  me, 
and  bathing  my  fkce  wHh  brandy,  and 
pouring  some  down  my  lips,  perhaps — 
I  do  not  know ;  then  all  was  dark. 

Afterward,  I  heard  that  he  had  threat- 
ened his  master's  life  on  this  occasion ;  but 
whether  this  was  true  or  not,  I  know  not 
If  so,  M.  Maur^pas  had  the  prudence  or 
generosity  to  pass  it  by  unpunished  ;  but, 
from  that  hour,  Frederick  Tanque  iiated 
his  master  &r  more  than  he  had  ever 
loved  him,  and  relaxed  all  his  previous 
efforts  to  take  care  of  his  affairs,  about 
which  he  had  been  so  faithful  and  un- 
tiring. As  for  my  mother,  I  shall 
always  thhik  the  shock  of  my  condition 
killed  her,  weak  and  sickly  as  she  was, 
and  wholly  unprepared  for  sudi  treat- 
ment in  my  case,  petted  and  defended 
by  my  mistress  as  I  had  been.  She 
broke  a  blood  vessel  then,  and  died 
within  the  yeifr.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it 
was  all  the  better  for  her  (seeing  how 
matters  were  bound  to  go),  that  she 
should  be  cold  in  her  grave. 
But  your  mistress,  Rena  ?" 

"Ah,  madam,  my  first  thought  on 
comhig  to  myself  was  of  her,  and  I 
whispered,  they  said:  'Don't  tell  her 
how  he  whipped  me,'  to  those  around, 
then  relapsed  again  into  parthd  uncon- 
sciousness, firoqpi  time  to  time  muttering 
her  name." 

•*  She  came  to  you,  of  course  f" 

"  He  would  not  let  her  I  He  kept  her 
locked  in  her  own  chamber  for  a  week, 
forbidding  any  one  to  approach  her  ex- 
cept the  daughter  of  old  Pierre  Riviere— 
Phosbe,  a  bad  and  deceitfbl  ghrl,  his  princi- 
pal spy,  and  we  all  thought  too  near  to  the 
master  by  half.  During  this  time,  the 
servants  heard  my  mistress  moaning 
piteonsly,  and  calling  for  me  and  her 
cousin  Richard.  At  last,  Julius,  our 
waiter,  forced  his  way  in  with  a  cup  of 
tea — when  my  master  had  gone  down 
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to  the  lake,  and  begged  her  on  his  knees 
to  drink  it,  for  she  wonld  take  nothing 
but  iced  water.  He  took  this  occasion 
to  tell  her  all  he  knew  of  me—that  he 
had  seen  me  sitting  up  that  day — ^the 
fifth  from  that  fearful  ride,  and  that 
the  doctor  said  I  would  soon  be  out 
again,  and  able  to  attend  her  as  usual. 

"  Do,  dear  mistress,"  he  said,  "  bear 
up  better.  Master  Richard  will  soon  be 
here ;  he  has  been  sent  for  to  come  to 
you,  I  believe." 

This  was  a  story  of  hi8,^madam,  just 
to  get  her  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  rouse 
her  up.  Bo  she  took  the  tea  and  toast 
that  he  had  carried  her,  and  rallied  from 
that  hour,  but  looked  vainly  for  her 
cousin  Richard.  As  for  Phcebe,  the  pow- 
er Julius  had,  kept  her  silent,  for  he 
knew  of  some  thefts  she  had  committed, 
and  held  a  rod  over  her  through  this 
knowledge.  A  day  or  two  after,  uigent 
letters  came  from  New  Orleans  and  my 
master  left  hurriedly,  leaving  old  Pierre 
in  charge  of  watch  and  ward. 

But  my  mistress  was  herself  again 
by  this  time,  for  I  had  crept  up  to  her 
chamber-door,  feebly,  it  is  true.  She 
sent  through  me  for  Julius  and  Fred- 
erick Tanque,  and  ordered  them  to  ex- 
pel Pierre  and  Phosbe  fh)m  her  house, 
and  to  bring  back  to  her  service  her 
fiivorite  woman,  Rhoda ;  and  when  my 
master  returned,  a  week  later,  things 
were  going  on  pretty  much  in  the  old 
order  of  management  He  never  said 
a  word — to  show  that  he  disapproved — 
if,  indeed,  he  was  not  really  relieved  by 
the  stand  my  mistress  had  taken. 

Before  I  forget,  let  me  tell  you  she 
never  got  that  letter  which  I  had  stuffed 
into  the  saddle.  When  I  got  well 
enough  to  search  for  it,  I  could  not  find 
it,  and  soon  after  my  mother  gave  the 
saddle  away  to  her  old  fellow-servant, 
Deemah*s  mother,  madanL  The  saddle 
belonged  to  my  mother ;  but  she  knew 
she  should  never  be  able  to  ride  again. 

It  came  to  me  at  last  Years  after- 
ward I  ripped  up  the  saddle,  and  found 
the  letter  where  I  had  never  been  able 
to  reach  it  before.  I  knew  it  at  once 
by  the  green  seal,  and  here  it  is,  madam. 
I  have  brought  it  to  show  you  that  this 
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is  not  all  a  dream  I  have  been  telling, 
but  true  as  death.  Read  it  some  day, 
for  her  sake,  and  take  care  of  it,  for  it  is 
the  only  link  left  now  of  that  long  chabi 
of  correspondence.  Perhaps  you  will 
recognize  your  relative's  handwriting !" 
She  looked  at  me  sharply. 

I  did,  indeed,  recognize  the  noble  and 
peculiar  character  of  one  who  once  had 
been  fatally  dear  to  me ;  but  I  could  not 
trust  myself  fken  to  read  that  impassion- 
ed letter,  confirming  in  every  line  the  truth 
of  Rena*s  past  and  subsequent  asser- 
tions. Placing  the  letter  in  my  pocket 
with  as  much,  coolness  as  I  could  com- 
mand, I  begged  her  to  continue  hex 
narrative,  promising  to  read  it  at  some 
future  day,  and  make  a  just  disposition 
of  its  contents.  She  seemed  satisfied  of 
my  good  intentions,  and,  after  enjoining 
me  to  enture  secresy,  she  proceeded,  in 
her  ramblmg  and  desultory  mode,  with 
her  story  of  the  "  Qreen  Beai;'  still  far, 
it  seemed,  from  its  culmination. 

A  month  or  more  passed  by  in  a 
kind  of  peaceable  gloom,  after  my  mas- 
ter's return.  My  mistress  and  he 
seldom  met,  except  at  meals.  She  could 
not  bear  to  be  thrown  with  him  an  in- 
stant alone,  and  shuddered  if  he  even 
accidentally  touched  her—- so  darkly  had 
her  hatred  for  him  gathered 'force — since 
his  outrage  to  me  and  hishiBuIta  to  Mas- 
ter Richard.  That  panther  look  I  have 
tried  to  describe  to  you,  was  seldom  out 
of  her  eyes  now,  when  they  fell  on  him, 
even  when  she  saw  him  at  a  distance, 
and  those  burning  spots  rose  to  her 
cheek,  whenever  he  addressed  me,  that 
alwajrs  showed  anger  or  excitement,  in 
her  case.  They  came  and  went,  like 
fiame. 

^  Did  you  bring  her  any  more  letters, 
Rena  V  I  asked,  nervously. 

**  No,  madam ;  Frederick  Tanque  went 
to  M.  Roquette  by  night  for  her  letters, 
thenceforth.  She  wrote  an  order  to  this 
effect,  and  I  think  Mr.  Claude  pretty 
well  understood,  after  my  master^s  be- 
havior in  his  store,  tlie  necessity  of  con- 
cealment, believing  always,  as  he  did, 
that  this  was  a  mere  literary  corres- 
pondence—to which  t^ery  lady  of  taste 
and  education  was  entitled.     It  did 
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Frederick  Tanque  good  to  baflaie  his 
master,  and  to  help  my  mistress  in  any 
way.  He  never  stopped  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Of  course  he  thought  she  knew 
her  own  affairs  best,  and  would  do  noth- 
ing to  hurt  herself. 

Those  letters  were  her  whole  comfort 
nowy  and  she  would  write  sheet  after 
sheet  in  reply,  someUmes  sheddhig  tears 
above  them,  always  pressing  her  lips 
upon  them  before  she  folded  and  sent 
them  away.  I  noticed  she  always  sealed 
them  now — with  the  seal  Master  Rich- 
ard had  given  her,  and  once  I  heard  her 
say: 

"tTi?  verrcUsf — yes — shall  see,  in- 
deed, when  this  wretched  chain  is  broken 
and  the  *hand'  lifted  from  my  eyes; 
but  not  as  Richard  meant — ^in  heaven  I 
Je  verraia  on  earth,  which  is  a  still  more 
agreeable  prospect,  I  fancy." 

My  master  was  truly  very  wretched 
about  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  had  my 
mistress  known  the  whole  truth,  she 
might  have  softened  toward  him,  as  she 
had  done  before  when  he  was  in  trouble. 
His  losses  were  pressing  heavily  upon 
him ;  his  creditors  were  losing  patience, 
and  hounding  him  nt  the  law  ;  his  com- 
mission merchants  refUsed  him  ftirther 
advances,  and  he  knew  not  where  to 
turn.  He  had  quarreled  with  Masler 
Richard,  the  only  true  friend  he  had, 
and  was  at  dagger's  points  with  Madame 
Zavier,  his  wife's  mother;  so  that  he  had 
no  one  to  advise  with.  Several  times  I 
thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
some  communication  to  my  mistress; 
but  she  always  waived  him  off  with  a 
sort  of  horror  that  had  newly  come  to 
her  eye  and  manner  toward  him.  He  felt 
this  change,  I  am  sure.  He  had  never 
realized  before  how  bitterly  she  could 
hate,  or  how  insensible  she  could  become. 

It  was  a  desperate  time  to  both. 

He  sent  for  hier,  one  day,  by  Julius,  to 
meet  him  in  the  library  for  an  hour's 
conversation,  and  she  agreed  to  go  if  she 
might  take  me  with  her.  No  objection 
was  made  to  this,  and  I  sat  at  tlie  door- 
step while  they  conversed,  listening  pain- 
fully to  every  word  they  spoke,  and  filled 
w^ith  vague  apprehensions  of  what  might 
come  to  pass. 


He  meant  to  be  very  calm,  I  think ; 
but  her  manner  irritated  him  from  the 
first  There  was  such  evident  loathing, 
in  eveiy  look  and  gesture,  though  she 
said  but  little,  if  any  thing,  to  offend  him 
until  he  had  thrown  off  all  disguise,  and 
had  shown  his  hideous  nature  without  a 
mask. 

I  want  you  to  write  to  Richard  Za- 
vier, Aglae,  and  ask  him  to  lend  you  five 
thousand  dollars  for  three  months.  I 
will  go  your  security  for  the  repayment 
punctually,  and  when  the  money  comes, 
you  shall  go  to  New  Orleans  with  me, 
if  you  like." 

can  not  do  this,  M.  ^Maur^pas,'* 
she  answered,  without  hesitation.  I 
have  no  claims  on  that  money  or  that 
gentleman  after  what  has  passed.  I  can 
not  comprehend  ifour  conduct,  I  confess. 
It  is  inscrutable  to  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Aglfte,  that  you 
have  no  right  to  this  money  f  he  hissed 
in  her  ear.  "  When  a  woman  makes 
such  sacrifices  for  a  man  as  you  have 
made  for  your  Cousin  Richard,  she  has 
certain  claims — acknowledged  in  morals 
if  not  in  law." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure 
of,"  she  said,  as  cold  as  ice,  drawing 
away  from  him  as  she  spoke.  "That 
pou  have  none,  whatever  mine  may  be. 
More,  M.  Mauripas,  I  know  that  you  do 
not  believe  one  syllable  of  your  own  base 
insinuations.  You  mean  to  torture  me 
because  you  can,  that  is  all.  But,  tliank 
God,  you  have  lost  all  power  to  move 
me  by  any  wnrU  of  yours.  I,  that  was 
wax  once,  in  your  cruel  hands,  am  hard- 
ened into  stone." 

.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  cold,  incred- 
ulous sneer;  then,  sitting  down  to  the 
table,  WTOte  a  few  lines  which  he  handed 
to  her,  with  a  pen  filled  with  ink. 

"Sign  that  paper,  Agl&e,"  he  said, 
calmly.  "  Here,  lay  it  on  this  book,"  hand- 
ing her  one, "  a  name  is  soon  written." 

"  Not  so  soon  expunged,"  she  replied, 
after  glancing  over  the  paper.  Then 
pushing  it  away,  she  added :  "  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand,  M.  Maurdpas,  how 
you  can  expect  me  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  asking  this  or  any  other  fiivor  of 
Richard  Zavier." 
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«<  My  magnanimity  is  surprising,  even 
to  myself"  lie  said,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, and  standing  before  her;  ''but, 
the  truth  is,  I  am  inclined  to  make  al- 
lowances for  circumstances,  and  my  ne- 
cessities are  urgent — temporary  embar- 
rassments only,  howeyer.  Come,  make 
no  further  objections.  Sign  this  like  a 
good  girl,  and  let  us  be  friends  again." 

She  dashed  down  the  pen.  **  Never," 
she  cried, ''  I  will  never  sign  sudi  a  re- 
quest, promptly  as  I  know  it  would  be 
complied  with ;  nor  should  you  ask  me 
such  a  thing,  after  the  contumely  you 
have  heaped  on  my  noble,  unoffending 
kinsman.  Where  is  your  pride,  M.  Mau- 
r^pasr 

^  In  the  dust,  where  you  have  laid  it, 
madam,"  he  sneered,  bowing  low. 

You  speak  falsely,  sir,  and  you  know 
it.  As  fair  as  you  can  know,  I  have 
never  humiliated  you  or  myself  What  I 
may  do  remains  to  be  seen,  M.  Maur^pas." 

^  Do  you  threaten  me,  madam  f  Do 
you  dare  to  gnaw  your  chain?  Girl, 
you  overstep  your  limltSb  Thank  heaven, 
your  opportunities  are  small,  and  they 
shall  be  still  less  in  fhture.  But,  what 
is  the  use  of  trying  to  reason.  There, 
take  your  seat  at  the  table ;  write  a  let- 
ter to  Bichard  Zavier  with  my  approval. 
Ask  him  to  come  back  to  Maur^pas,  if 
you  like ;  have  it  your  own  way ;  work 
it  as  you  will.  Pave  the  way  for  recon- 
ciliation, and,  when  I  get  him  here,  I 
can  obtain  the  loan  without  your  im- 
portant cooperation." 

I  will  not  write  him  for  such  a  pur- 
pose," she  replied  sternly ;  **  nor,  on  con- 
sideration, have  I  any  reason  to  suppose 
that,  after  your  unjust  treatment,  he 
would  receive  a  letter  directed  to  him  in 
my  handwriting ;  or,  if  received,  on  my 
own  account  reply  to  it  at  alL  I  sliall 
never  ask  him  to  return,  M.  Maurdpas." 
Then,  with  a  wail  I  can  never  foiget, 
she  cried  out :  "  I  have  lost  my  Cousin 
Bichard  1" 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  a  mute,  ag- 
onized way,  and  bowed  her  face  over 
them.  She  had  never  fhUy  realized  this 
loss  before  (she  told  me  this  afterward), 
nor  what  a  blank  it  would  leave  in  her 
existence. 
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*  And  is  he  so  dear  to  you,"  my  mas- 
ter muttered,  between  his  clinched  teeth, 
"  that  the  want  of  him  should  make 
you  as  bitter  as  gall  to  every  one  else  ? 
What  is  this  man  to  you?  Speak, 
AglAe  Maur^pas,  that  you  dare  to  lament 
him  thus  in  your  husband's  vexy'  pres- 
ence." 

She  raised  her  head ;  she  looked  hun 
clear  in  the  fkce ;  the  panther  look  was 
gone,  and  her  words  were  grave  and 
low. 

**  My  moral  sunshine,"  she  made  ans- 
wer. I  recollect  how  beautiful  her 
words,  her  face,  seemed  to  me  at  that 
moment ;  but  my  master  was  a  savage. 

Some  gust  of  sudden  rage  seemed  to 
sweep  him  from  his  feet  He  foigot 
every  thing  but  the  fury  that  possessed 
him — ^foigot  that  he  was  a  husband,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  1 

Baising  his  hand,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  with  a  fierce  oath,  he  struck  her 
twice ;  once  on  the  cheek,  once-  on  the 
neck,  Just  above  her  left  breast,  and  his 
hand  was  raised  for  a  third  blow  when 
I  rushed  shrieking  between  them. 

He  stood,  then,  dumb,  confounded, 
with  his  arms  hanging  down,  his  head 
bent  low  on  his  bosom,  his  face  distort- 
ed, his  eyes  upturned,  fixed  upon  her 
fiice,  that,  pale,  and  still,  and  cold,  smil- 
ed bitterly  straight  before  him.  Madam, 
it  was  awful  to  see  her  then — so  still  had 
the  shock  made  her,  so  strangely  had  it 
affected  her.  Smiling,  she  put  me  away 
and  passed  from  the  apartment — smiling, 
with  her  great  growing  eyes  fixed  upon 
space,  and  waving  her  hands  slowly  as 
she  walked  through  the  porches  and 
corridor,  as  a  blind  person  might,  who 
walks  in  strange  places,  to  put  away 
all  obstacles.  And  so,  still  smiling, 
she  came  to  her  own  chamber  again, 
while  I  clung  in  agony  to  her  gar* 
meuts.  But,  again  she  put  me  away, 
and  I  thought  the  storm  was  coming ; 
but  not  so.  No  tears,  no  weakness 
then,  only  a  long,  fixed  stare  in  the  glass 
at  the  red  marks  on  her  cheek  and 
bosom,  so  soon  to  become  purple  bruises. 
Another  long  look  at  the  little  dagger 
she  took  fh>m  the  drawer  of  the  toilet 
table— it  was  well  she  had  not  worn  it 
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that  day — and  a  liogeiing  touch  of  the 
small,  white  fingers,  as  though  to  test  its 
metal  well  and  thoroughly.  Then  again, 
that  slow,  fixed,  terrible  smile,  as  she 
turned  the  weapon  over  and  over  admir- 
ingly, passing  it  now  close  to  her  eyes, 
as  a  child  does  a  prism,  then  holding  it 
away  at  arm's  length  again,  as  one  does 
a  beautiful  Jewel,  to  admire.  Oh! 
God,  was  she  going  mad,  or,  did  she 
meditate  murder?  These  thoughts 
swept  through  me  and  nerved  me  to 
break  the  spell  I  gave  way  to  a  pas- 
sion of  grief,  and,  foiling  at  her  feet,  I 
cried  out  piteonsly : 

"Oh,  mistress,  mistress!  for  sweet 
Jesus'  sake,  don't  kill  my  poor,  wicked 
master  !** 

She  spoke  with  strange  clearness,  in 
a  voice  whose  sound  was  exultant,  even 
to  my  ear,  and  not  husky  and  broken  as 
T  had  expected  to  hear  it 

Child,  child,  I  would  not  hurt  one 
hair  of  his  head,"  she  said,  "  to  be  queen 
of  all  this  woridr 

"  It  is  yourself,  then,  dear  mistress, 
you  mean  to  harm.  I  know  it  is  your 
own  sweet  life  that  you  are  going  to  de- 
stroy; and,  oh!  my  mistress,  think  of 
dear  Master  Richard  and  all  his  teach- 
ings, and  his  great  grief,  and  mine  and 
Madame  Zavier's,  when  we  feel  that 
heaven  is  closed  forever  against  you — ^a 
suicide.  Tell  me,  dear  mistress,  are  you 
going  to  dief*^ 

I  looked  up  in  her  face  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  and  she  bent  tenderly  above 
me.  The  dreadfhl  smile  was  gone  now, 
and  a  sweet  seriousness  had  replaced  It 
Tears,  too,  were  on  her  cheek — tears  of 
relief. 

"  No,  Bena,  no  V*  she  replied,  I  am 
not  going  to  die.  I  am  only  going  to  be- 
gin to  live  1  my  chains  are  broken  now, 
and  I  am  free,  as  you,  too,  shall  be,  dear 
child,  after  a  season.  Tour  Master 
Richard  shall  not  be  troubled  by  any 
rash  act  of  mine,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  we 
must  be  secret  as  the  grave ;  you  and  I, 
Rena,**  whispering  clearly,  we  will  fly 
together.  The  wi^  is  plain  before  us, 
and  I  shall  live  my  new  life."  Adding, 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip,   I  am  going 
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HEN  frosts  begin  the  leaves  to  blight, 
And  winds  to  beat  and  blow, 
I  think  about  a  stormy  night 
Of  a  winter  long  ago. 

The  clouds  that  lay,  when  the  sun  went 
down. 

In  a  heap  of  blood-red  bars, 
Turned,  all  at  once,  of  a  grayish  brown, 
And  ran  across  the  stars. 

And  the  moon  went  out,  and  the  wind 
fell  low — 

And  in  ^ence  eveiywhere 
The  fine  and  flinty  flakes  of  snow. 

Slipped  slantwise  down  the  air. 

Slipped  slantwise  down,  more  fast  and  fost, 

And  larger  grew  amain, 
*Till  the  long-armed  brier-bush,  at  last, 

Was  like  a  ghost  at  the  pane. 

A  group  of  merry  children,  we, 

As  any  house  can  show ; 
The  very  rafters  rang  with  glee. 

That  night,  beneath  the  snow. 

The  candle  up  and  down  we  slid. 

To  make  our  shadows  tall ; 
And  played  at  hide-and  seek — ^and  hid 

Where  we  were  not  hid  at  all. 

We  heaped  the  logs  against  the  cold, 
And  made  the  chimney  roar ; 

And  told  the  stories  we  had  told 
A  thousand  times  before. 

We  ran  our  stock  of  riddles  through^ 
Nor  large,  be  sure,  nor  wise ; 

And  guessed  the  answers  that  we  knew, 
And  feigned  a  glad  surprise. 

But,  in  despite  our  frt)lic  Joys, 
That  rang  so  wild  and  high. 

We  wished,  we  foolish  girls  and  boys, 
That  time  would  faster  fly. 

And  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
then; 

And  the  children  there  at  play, 
Are  sober  women,- now,  and  men, 
With  heads  that  are  growing  gray. 

But  their  hearts  will  never  be  so  light. 
And  their  cheeks  will  never  glow 

As  tbey  did  upon  that  stormy  night, 
In  the  garret  rude  and  low. 
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THE  COOLIE  TRADK 

RETURNING,  after  a  prolonged  voy- 
age, In  which  I  visited  Australia, 
India  and  tho  West  Indies,  my  friends 
were  naturally  curious  to  know  what  I 
had  been  about  «  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I 
have  Just  been  taking  a  cargo  of  black 
people  across  from  Calcutta  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  one  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands."  Prepared  as  I  was  to  expect 
that,  the  answer  would  convey  but  a 
mythical  explanation  of  my  doings,  I 
hardly  anticipated  so  great  an  ignorance 
of  this  subject  as  the  being  put  through 
a  lengthy  categorical  inquiry,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  some  of  my 
friends  that  I  was  engaged  in  impressing 
slaves. 

Let  me  carry  the  reader  with  me,  in 
imagination,  up  into  the  hill-country  of 
Dude,  where  most  of  my  cargo  of  so- 
called  slaves  were  taken  from,  thence 
onward  to  Calcutta,  where  they  are 
shipped  as  coolies  or  laborers,  and 
across  the  seas,  until  they  are  disembark- 
ed hi  the  West  Indian  colonies,  as  In- 
dian immigrants. 

The  agent  for  the  colony  that  em- 
ployed my  services,  had  visited  Oude, 
and  selected  certain  sub-agents,  or  "  re- 
cruiters," to  collect  the  number  of  field 
hands  that  he  was  required  to  ship  to  his 
particular  Island  for  tliat  year.  The  re- 
cruiters are  mostly  Jews  and  the  lighter 
shades  of  half-caste.  Going  out  into  the 
villages  and  country  districts,  the  re- 
cruiter tells  most  glowing  and  fabulous 
tales  of  the  islands  to  which  he  wishes 
to  induce  the  coolies  to  go,  dwelling 
mostly,  and  thut  with  Justice,  too,  on  the 
burra  rupee" — plenty  of  money  to  be 
made  there.  With  honeyed  words,  and 
a  small  present  or  trifling  sum  of  money 
as  a  buck9hee8li.,i]ie  recruiter  at  length  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  his  man  ;  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  are  collected,  he  takes 
them  before  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  explain 
to  the  coolies  what  the  engagement  is 
that  they  are  about  to  enter  upon. 
Should  any  of  the  recruits  object  to  go, 
or  should  it  be  proved  that  they  have  by 
any  means  been  compelled  to  join  the 
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party  against  their  will,  they  are  at  once 
set  free  from  tlieir  engagement.  Tha 
terms  of  the  contract — which  are,  that 
they  engage  to  serve  the  government  of 
the  island  to  which  they  are  about  tp  be 
shipped,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the 
current  rate  of  wages  of  the  colony,  and 
then  agahi  to  be  returned,  free  of  ex- 
penee  India — Shaving  been  fully  ex- 
plQJ^ed*  and  no  objections  made,  the  re- 
cruiter is  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  his 
gang  of  men  to  the  port  of  shipment. 
The  expenses  of  conveying  the  coolies 
— often  several  hundred  miles— down  to 
Calcutta,  are,  of  course,  defrayed  by 
the  recruiter,  who  adopts  the  cheap- 
est form  of  transit,  such  as  water-car- 
riage ;  but  the  agent  in  Calcutta  has  to 
advance  the  nece^iaxy  funds,  often  with- 
out any  guaranty,  and  in  some  instances 
becomes  victimized.  One  of  these,  con- 
veying an  amusing  incident  which  arose 
from  an  inaptness  of  speech  of  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  affords  a  rare  instance 
of  the  people  absconding,  after  once  hav- 
ing engaged  to  go.  The  magistrate  had 
assembled  the  intending  emigrants  in  the 
court-room,  and  was  explaining  to  them 
the  terms  of  engagement,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  dress  and  hoe  sugar-canes 
in  British  Guiana;  unfortunately,  he 
sounded  Guiana  Gihennay  which,  to  the 
native  ear,  so  much  resembled  thehr 
word  for  hell  {Jehmnum),  that  the  body 
of  coolies,  eighty  m  number,  concluded 
that  they  were  going  to  be  sent  to  some 
very  unpleasant  place.  Too  much  in  the 
habit  of  feigning  subservience  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  white  man,  the  awe-struck 
coolies  said  nothing ;  but,  folding  tlieir 
hands  submissively,  llfthig  them  up  in  a 
praying  attitude  in  front  of  their  faces^ 
and  bowing  their  heads  at  the  same 
time,  they  declared  that  the  Sahib  was 
right,  and  that  eveiy  thmg  was  booth 
ueehuh  (very  good.)  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  the  coolies  got  outside  the 
door,  there  was  a  rush  for  the  Jungles 
directly,  and  away  went  the  eighty 
men  whom  the  recruiter  had  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  collect,  and  with  them 
the  money  expended  in  presents,  and 
bringing  them  thus  far  on  their  Joor- 
ney. 
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Even  after  th&  recruiter  has  reached 
Calcutta  with  his  body  of  men,  he  is 
liable  to  have  them  returned  on  his 
hands,  should  they  be  found  either  men- 
tally or  bodily  defectiye ;  and,  of  course, 
in  each  case  the  fee  per  head,  which  has 
Tisen,  owing  to  coolie  eniigration,  from 
six  to  sixteen  rupees,  is  retained.  Then, 
too,  he^as  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  com- 
petition— recruiting  agents  for  other 
colonies  trying  to  seduce  his  men  away 
by  telling  them  hideous  tales.  A  com- 
mon ruse  of  competing  recruiters  (and 
one  that  was  much  laughed  at  by  the 
agent  who  was  the  subject  of  the  trivial 
deformity),  was  to  tell  the  coolies  that 
yampires  and  leeches  were  so  numerous 
in  the  country  they  were  going  to,  that 
the  former  ate  off  men's  heads,  and  tiie 
latter,  portions  of  their  bodies ;  m  evi- 
dence of  which  the  recruiter  would  say : 
« Ton  Just  go  and  look  at  Mr.  So-and- 
so,  and  you'll  find  that  the  leeches  have 
eaten  off  his  thumb"  (a mutilation  caus- 
ed by  a  gunshot  wound). 

On  arrival  in  Calcutta,  the  coolies  are 
lodged  and  provisioned  in  the  d6pdt 
belonging  to  that  island  to  which  they 
are  to  be  forwarded.  They  remain  here 
for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  shipment,  to  re- 
cruit from  the  long  Journey,  and  to  be 
careftilly  inspected.  Certificates  are 
made  out,  stating  the  name,  age,  district, 
Other's  name,  and  bodily  marks — the 
last  two  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
since  there  are  frequently  half-a^ozen 
coolies  of  the  same  name  in  one  ship- 
load. To  these  certificates  are  appended 
the  signatures  of  the  protector  of  emi- 
grants— ^an  officer  authorized  by  the  In- 
dian government  to  superintend  every 
thing  connected  with  their  embarkation, 
the  agent  of  the  colony  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sent,  the  government  surgeon 
of  the  d6pdt,  who  has  had  charge  of 
them  since  their  arrival,  and  that  of  the 
Bui^n  who  is  to  have  the  superin- 
tendance  of  them  during  the  passage. 
The  coolies  are  most  careftdly  sifted  by 
two  or  three  examinations ;  and  all  who 
show  any  sickness,  or  have  been  sick 
since  arrival  in  the  d6pdt,  or  who  are  in 
any  way  weak,  or  who  are  over  forty 
years  of  age,  are  most  scrupulously 
Vol.  IL— 2a 


rejected,  since,  of  all  human  cargoes, 
tbey  are  the  most  difficult  to  cany  free  of 
mortality. 

During  the  late  rice  famine  in  India, 
it  was  painful  to  see  the  rags  and 
poverty  in  which  these  poor  people  ar- 
rived ;  handsome  figures,  both  men  and 
women,  with  but  a  shred  of  calico  round 
them ;  and  equally  pleasant,  though  at 
the  same  time  ludicrous,  to  see  the  avidity 
with  which,  on  the  morning  before  em- 
barkation, they  cast  their  ragged  gar- 
ments, and  invested  themselves  in  a 
brand-new  eastern  suit,  tbe  first  gift  of 
the  humane  superintendence  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Roused  early 
on  the  morning  of  embarkation,  the 
people  are  marched  from  the  d^pdt  to 
the  coolie  moorings,  each  man  or  wo- 
man carrying  a  blanket,  a  tin  plate  and  a 
tin  vessel,  or  lotah  for  holding  water, 
these  constituting  all  their  outfit,  having 
been  presented  to  them  with  their  new 
clothes. 

The  reader  who  has  been  to  sea,  must 
not  imagine  the  'tween "  decks  of  a 
coolie  ship  to  be  arranged  like  those  for 
European  emigration ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  perfectly  clear  and  unencumber- 
ed with  "  bunks,"  except  just  abreast  the 
hatchways,  where  the  forethought  of  the 
Bengal  government  has  caused  a  kind 
of  broad  shelf  to  be  erected,  so  that 
those  coolies  who  are  berthed  opposite 
the  hatchways  may  not  be  exposed  to 
any  sea  or  spray  while  lying  asleep  on  the 
deck.  Excepting  these,  and  a  series  of 
rails  made  of  bamboo,  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  on 
which  the  people  hang  their  blankets 
when  not  sleeping,  the  'tween  deck  is 
free,  scrupulously  clean,  and  well  white- 
washed. Little  more  regard  is  paid  to 
locating  the  people,  than  merely  to  see 
that  the  unmarried  men  are  placed  for- 
ward, and  the  married  couples  with 
their  families,  and  the  young  women,  aft. 
On  the  upper  deck,  in  the  center  of  the 
ship,  is  seen  the  hospital,  with  six  or 
eight  be^,  according  to  the  number  of 
people;  in  front  of  it  the  cooking 
hearths,  four  in  number,  arranged  after 
the  Indian  manner,  and  fiirther  forward 
than  these,  one  of  Winchester's  or  Dr. 
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Nonnandy's  apparatuses  for  distUliDg 
salt  water  into  fresh.  Right  aft,  one 
of  the  awning  cabins  of  the  ship  is 
fitted  up  as  a  dispensary,  and  usually 
forms  the  domicile  of  that  by  no  means 
unimportant  functionaiy,  the  native  doc- 
tor, generjdly  a  Hindu  by  birth,  who  has 
passed  three  or  four  years  in  study  at 
some  of  the  hospitals  or  medical  schools 
in  Calcutta,  and  who,  when  he  has  gone 
a  Toyage  or  two,  is  really  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor  in  managing  these  people.  In 
case,  however,  the  native  doctor  may  not 
possess  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
innumerable  dialects  of  India,  an  inter- 
preter is  also  supplied  to  these  ships, 
whose  sole  business  is  that  of  interpret- 
ing between  the  coolies  and  those  placed 
in  superintendence  over  them,  so  that 
no  defects  may  arise  from  ignorance  of 
the  language.  Caste  is  well  known  to 
be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  management 
of  servants ;  but  even  here  the  humane 
forethought  of  the  government  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy,  in  shipping  five  or  six 
West  Indian  negroes  as  topami^  or 
sweepers,  to  each  ship,  who  clean  the 
decks  and  do  other  dirty  jobs,  the  doing 
which  would  break  the  caste  of  many  an 
Indian  native. 

Once  on  board  ship,  and  the  sea- 
sickness over,  which  affects  them  for  less 
than  Europeans,  coolies  accommodate 
themselves  rapidly  to  their  new  position, 
probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
every  endeavor  is  made  that  their  diet 
and  habits  on  board  should  be  assimilated 
as  closely  as  possible  to  their  mode  of 
life  on  shore.  In  the  morning,  at  4.80, 
the  8Mar  (constable)  who  has  the  morn- 
ing watch  from  4  to  6  a.  h.,  rouses  the 
bundharrieSy  or  cooks,  who  proceed  to 
light  the  fires,  using  wood  for  fuel,  in 
the  cabooses  mentioned  above.  At  5 
A.  ]£.,  all  hands  are  sent  on  deck  (of 
course,  weather  permitting),  a  proceeding 
which  occupies  at  least  half  an  hour,  for 
though  the  coolie  has  nothing  to  do  but 
fold  up  his  blankets — one  if  it  is  hot 
weather,  two  if  it  is  cold — and  hang 
them  on  the  bamboo-rail,  black  people, 
whether  of  the  same  species  as  white  or 
no,  are  quite  as 'difficult  to  rouse  in  the 
morning.    This  little  proceeding  done,  a 
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gang  of  men  is  taken  down  by  the  sirdars, 
and,  in  company  with  the  topasses,  do  a 
preliminary  sweeping  of  the  'tween 
decks.  HeanwhUe,  other  sirdars,  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  of  the  pooks,  re- 
ceive the  rations  for  the  day.  Thesa 
are  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of  rice 
per  adult,  together  with  a  given  quan- 
tity per  scale  of  dohl  (a  kind  of  pea), 
salt  fish,  ghee  (butter),  turmeric,  tama- 
rinds, and  several  other  smaller  items, 
with  one  gallon  of  water.  Of  the  last, 
one-half  is  retained  in  a  convenient  bar- 
rel for  drinking,  while  the  other  is  em- 
ployed in  cooking  the  rice,  which  the 
Hindu  may  boast  of  being  hisclief  ^osutre, 
for  he  will  turn  out  third-class  grain  in 
a  pulpy  condition  and  of  snowy  white- 
ness. The  other  items  of  dietary  are 
made  into  curry  and  chutney,  which  last 
is  exceedingly  palatable,  but  your  ap- 
petite for  which  would  be  materially 
impaired  by  seeing  the  cook  ladle  it  out 
to  the  applicants  with  his  black  paw. 
Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  fresh  vegetables 
are  given  to  the  people,  and  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  two  or  three  sheep— which  are 
cut  up  small,  and  cooked  in  tlie  cuny 
fluid — instead  of  the  salt  fish.  As  luxu- 
ries, every  man  or  woman  is  allowed  some 
dry  leaf  tobacco,  which  they  are  very 
fond  of  chewing,  or,  having  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  of  putting  it  into  their 
mouths  like  snuff ;  and  some  soft,  moist 
compound  of  the  same  substance,  which 
they  smoke  in  their  httbtlcbMIlM  (pipes), 
a  liberal  supply  of  which  are  also  put 
on  board  for  distribution  to  the  coolies. 
There  are  many  natives,  however,  who 
can  not  eat  rice,  and  who  fiill  off  and  get 
thm  if  compelled  to  do  so ;  these  are 
men  chiefiy  fh)m  Allahabad,  Benares, 
etc. ;  to  them  an  equivalent  allowance 
of  flour  is  issued,  which,  being  made 
into  dough,  with  no  other  adjunct  than 
water,  is  beaten  out  with  the  hand  into 
thin  cakes  called  chvpaUieit  and  eaten 
with  dohl,  ghee,  or  chutney.  Should 
the  weather  prove  so  boisterous  that 
the  cooks  are  unable  to  make  ready 
the  usual  rice  and  curry,  and  conse- 
quently the  people  are  retained  below, 
dry  food  is  issued  to  them.  This  con- 
sists of  biscuits,  sugar,  gram  (a  seed 
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like  a  tare,  though  larger,  which  ought 
to  be  partially  boiled  or  steeped  before 
being  eaten),  and  choorah  (rice  par- boiled 
and  dried,  merely  requiring  to  be  slightly 
saturated  with  water  to  be  edible). 

To  return  to  the  daily  routine,  at  6  a. 
H.,  at  which  hour  all  the  people  are 
usually  on  deck,  ladies  arranging  their 
hair,  and  washing  out  their  mouths  with 
water,  a  proceeding  which  seems  entire- 
ly to  supplant  all  the  external  use  of  that 
fluid;  gentlemen  strutting  about,  snifiSng 
the  morning  air,  with  tlieir  blankets 
pendant  over  their  shoulders,  and  fasten- 
ed adroitly,  with  a  piece  of  tarry  spun- 
yam,  into  a  neat  rosette  over  their  heads, 
or  squatted  on  their  heels  near  the  water- 
ways of  the  ship,  performing  that  most 
essential  item  in  the  Hindu  morning 
toilet — namely,  brushing  their  teeth. 
Haying  supplied  themselves  with  a 
small  piece  of  bamboo-cane,  they  slit  it 
up  into  fine  fibers  at  one  end,  and  thus 
extemporise  a  most  excellent  tooth- 
brush. This  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleaning  the  teeth  and  washing  their 
mouths  after  meals,  together  with  an 
abstinence  from  all  hot  liquids,  gives 
tliese  people  those  splendid  sets  of  ivory 
which  are  the  envy  of  Europeans.  By 
7.80,  the  milk  for  the  children  under 
two  years  old  is  ready,  and  being  brought 
by  some  of  the  cooks  in  a  large  iron  cal- 
dron called  a  chatty ^  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  hatchways,  is  served  out  by  a  sirdar 
or  the  native  doctor.  This  milk  is  made 
from  that  so  well-known  now  as  Qrun- 
wode's  Desiccated.  As  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  sickly  and  delicate- 
looking  children  above  two  are  always 
included  in  the  list  of  those  on  milk  diet ; 
and  should  afiy  of  them  be  of  an  age 
requiring  more  solid  food,  soft  bread, 
preserved  mutton,  biscuits  and  sugar  are 
issued  to  them,  whereby  many  a  famish- 
ed looking  child  beoomes,  by  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  plump  and  well-condi- 
tioned. 

The  first  meal  is  u^ally  served  about 
9  A.  M.,  and  this  requires  a  little  manage- 
ment, as,  when  upwards  of  five  hundred 
people  are  to  be  supplied  at  once,  some 
system  must  be  adopted,  if  it  were 
only  to  prevent  those  that  are  rogues 


being  served  twice.  The  people  are  all 
sent  below,  and  sirdars  and  cooks  being 
stationed  at  the  three  hatchways,  the 
food  is  brought  to  the  after  and  middle 
hatchways,  at  the  former  of  which  the 
women,  and  at  tbe  middle  the  men,  are 
served  as  they  come  up  from  below, 
while  at  the  fore-hatch  a  sirdar  is  placed ; 
for  if  that  were  not  done,  many  a  man 
would  come  up  that  way  a  second  time, 
after  having  washed  his  tin  plate  so  clean 
that  not  even  the  Hindu  method  of  ap- 
plying the  nose  to  it  would  serve  to  de- 
cide as  to  whether  it  had  had  curry  on 
it  before.  As  each  individual  comes 
over  the  hatchway,  he  (or  she),  is  expect- 
ed to  take  off  his  hoortailt  (jacket),  and 
submit  it  for  inspection  as  to  cleanliness ; 
and  nothingpleases  a  sirdar  more  than  the 
opportunity  of  chastising  some  of  his  black 
brethren.  On  the  score  of  punishment, 
none  is  allowed ;  but  occasionally,  when 
natives  have  been  caught  stealing,  it  is 
necessary  to  instruct  two  of  the  sirdars  to 
thrash  the  offenders  with  an  old  slipper, 
or  to  tie  them  to  the  rail  till  meal-time  is 
over,  depriving  them,  of  course,  of  their 
allowance.  Coolies  are  most  adroit 
thieves.  I  have  known  them  to  let 
themselves  down  a  ventilator,  into  the 
ship^s  cook-house,  at  midnight,  to  steal 
biscuits;  and  many  are  not  particular 
as  to  what  they  steal  to  eat,  such  as 
dripping,  sheep's  gram,  raw  rice,  and 
even  raw  sheep's  intestines,  all  of  which 
are,  of  course,  most  iqjurious  to  thehf 
health. 

Following  out  the  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned of  making  these  people  show 
their  clothes  at  meal-times,  and  hang 
their  blankets  in  the  open  air  three  times 
a  week,  coolies  become  far  cleaner  than 
any  European  emigrants  can  ever  be 
brought  to  be ;  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — they  have  no  beds,  no  other 
clothes  usually  than  a  koortah  (jacket) ;  a 
dotee,  the  long  flowing  piece  of  calico, 
which  both  sexes  use,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner ;  and  in  cold  weather  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  an  article  of  dress  the 
coolie  has  a  standing  objection  to  ;  last, 
though  not  least,  many  of  them  have  no 
hair.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  coolie  ships  are  filthy ;  as  long  as 
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no  epidemic  breaks  out,  they  are  scru- 
pulously cleau,  and  many  years  of  expe- 
rience Justifies  me  in  saying  that  the 
cleanest  ship  and  people  I  ever  sailed  with 
was  a  coolie  emigrant-ship  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  by 
the  by,  that  when  about  to  round  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  warm  clothing  is 
issued  to  the  people,  together  with  a 
second  blanket 

After  breakfast,  or  sometimes  before 
it,  if  it  is  late,  the  great  cleaning  of  the 
day  is  done ;  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  sent  below,  and  in 
company  with  the  topasses,  and  under 
instructions  of  the  sirdars,  they  holy- 
stone with  sand,  and  afterward  sweep, 
every  portion  of  the  'tween  deck ;  and 
again,  I  repeat  that  if  the  feather  per- 
mits these  people  being  kept  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  daily  on  deck,  the  'tween 
deck  pf  these  ships  may  be  kept  cleaner 
than  even  that  of  a  ship-of-war.  Holy- 
stoning is  done  every  day,  and  only 
varied  by  the  addition  of  damped  chlo- 
ride of  lime  being  added  to  the  sand, 
and  whitewashing  down  the  sides  of 
the  ship.  Should  it  be  warm  weather, 
three  times  a  week  bathing  is  the  next 
operation  of  the  day.  By  the  women 
and  children  this  is  done  in  large  tubs, 
supplied  with  sea-water  by  a  fire-hose 
under  a  canvas  screen  aft;  while 
the  men  and  boys,  ranged  in  long 
rows  forward,  are  played  on  by  the  fire- 
engine,  much  to  their  own  enjoyment 
Inmmediately  after  bathing,  a  sirdar  goes 
round  the  deck  with  a  pail  of  mustard 
oil,  and  distributes  a  little  to  each  in- 
dividual, with  which  they  immediately 
proceed  to  lubricate  their  skins  and  knead 
their  joints  and  muscles.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  a  practice  of  dabbing  it  into 
their  hair,  which,  in  the  case  of  women 
At  least,  destroys  their  clothes.  Being 
on  one  occasion  anxious  to  produce 
these  people  at  a  port  of  call  in  as  clean 
a  state  as  possible,  the  oil  was  stopped 
for  two  or  three  days ;  but  the  omission 
soon  made  itself  painfuUy  manifest  in  a 
dry  state  of  the  skin,  which,  when 
scored  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  pro- 
duced a  whitish  line  and  powdered 
surface,  similar  to  the  dust  visible  on  ft 
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gray  parrot  when  he  has  been  shaking 
his  feathers.  At  three  o'clock  comes 
the  second  meal,  similar  to  the  first,  and 
after  that  these  people  amuse  themselves 
with  dances,  singing,  playing  on  tam- 
tams "  and  cymbals,  and  smoking  until 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  when  they  all  go 
down  below  to  sleep.  Visit  the  'tween 
decks  two  hours  after  this,  and  you  will 
find  two  long  rows  of  sleepers,  stretched 
on  each  side  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ship,  and  no  one  stirring  but  the  sirdar 
on  watch. 

Immediately  on  arrival  at  the  port  of 
disembarkation,  the  ship  is  visited  and 
reported  upon  by  officials  of  the  colonial 
governments;  the  coolies  are  carefully 
inspected  as  to  their  state  of  health,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  during  the  voyage,  while  the  sick 
and  feeble  are  told  off  to  the  hospital, 
till  recovery  enables  them  to  join  their 
friends  on  the  plantation  they  have  been 
sent  to. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  port,  an  advertisement  appears  in  the 
newspaper,  drawing  attention  to  the  ax^ 
rival  of  the  So-and-so,  and  requesting 
that  the  planters  of  several  plantations, 
the  names  of  which  are  subjoined,  will 
send  their  barge  or  steamer  alongside 
by  such  and  such  a  date,  and  take  away 
the  people  who  have  been  alloted  to 
them;  said  planters  having  previously 
applied  at  the  government  office  ^for  the 
same.  Before  leaving  the  ship,  a  regu- 
lar contract  is  filled  up  between  the 
Indian  Immigrant  and  his  employer,  on 
the  terms  specified  in  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  I  understand  that,  if  instead 
of  returning  at  the  end  of  five  years,  they 
remain  other  five,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  but 
no  return-passage.  During  these  five 
years,  the  employer  must  keep  the  im- 
migrant, whether  in  sickness  or  in 
health ;  and  if  the  former,  must  find  him 
the  necessary  comforts,  medicine,  and 
medical  attendance.  Sub-agents  of  the 
government  are  constantly  visiting  all 
the  plantations,  and  reporting  upon  the 
state  of  these  people,  so  that  a  strict 
system  of  surveillance  insures  that  the 
terms  of  contract  are  fully  carried  out 
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between  master  and  man.  But  what 
speaks  yolumes  for  the  good  manage- 
ment and  humanity  of  this  system  of 
immigration  is,  that  expirees  will  go  back 
to  India,  travel  hundreds  of  miles  into 
the  interior  to  their  own  li|tle  village, 
seek  oat  their  brothers  and  sisters,  re- 
turn to  Calcutta,  and,  quite  independently 
of  the  recruiter,  apply  to  the  agent  to 
be  sent  as  laborers  to  the  same  island 
again.  This  I  witnessed  myself  in  the 
case  of  several  families.  Again,  I  have 
known  women  whose  husbands  had 
gone  out  to  the  West  Indies  before  them, 
go  to  the  agent  of  the  colony,  in  Calcutta, 
and,  after  learning  tliat  the  faithless 
spouse  had  really  emigrated,  take  ship, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  him. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
importation  of  labor;  has  it  in  any 
measure  supplied  the  loss  of  the  slave  ? 
and  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  profitable 
to  the  people  themselves?  may 
safely  answer  both  questions  m  the 
affirmative,  for,  according  to  an  extract 
taken  from  the  London  l^mes^  in  the 
year  1865  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  coolies  from  India,  and  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
from  China,  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish West  Indian  and  neighboring  posses- 
sions. The  majority  went  to  British 
Guiana,  above  three  thousand  to  Trini- 
dad, and  nearly  five  hundred  to  Hon- 
duras. In  the  com-se  of  the  year,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  returned  firom 
British  Guiana  to  their  own  country, 
taking  with  them  money  and  jewels  to 
the  value  of  £11,485;  while  five  hund- 
red and  fourteen  returned  home  from 
Trinidad,  taking  with  them  money  and 
jewels  amounting  to  £14,000. 

Yet  this  humane  and  profitable  con- 
sumption of  the  surplus  labor  of  the 
East,  and  interchange  so  beneficial  to 
both  parties,  is  so  little  understood  in 
many  parts  of  Christendom,  as  to  be 
looked  upon  as  but  a  shade  removed 
fqom  slaveiy.  The  eviU  of  any  system 
always  are  made  a  subject  of  remark — ■ 
hence  we  have  had  the  impressicm  crea- 
ted that  the  great  scheme  is  a  great 
wrong ;  but,  as  shown,  it  is  a  great  blesa- 
ing,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
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I. — ^WHY  I  WENT  TO  PABAGUAT. 

A UNIT  of  the  thirty  million  odd 
composing  the  universal  Yankee 
nation,  I  considered  it  as  a  right  apper- 
taining to  the  important  privilege  of 
having  been  bom  in  our  Great  Republic, 
of  going  anywhere  in  the  limits  of  the 
world,  always  with  the  supposition  that 
I  had  sufficient  "vim"  to  carry  mc  there. 
I  left  the  paternal  roof-tree  at  the  mature 
age  of  sixteen,  and,  since  that  period, 
had  been  drifting  to  and  fix)  on  the 
waves  of  life*s  ocean,  giviug  myself  no 
trouble,  and  allowing  the  aforesaid  waves 
to  carry  me  where  they  listed.  The 
good  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  *'  a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss,**  had  been 
fully  verified  in  my  case,  for,  in  the 
Year  of  Grace,  1859,  I  found  myself 
landed  near  the  foot  of  Fulton  street, 
North  River,  with  the  amazing  sum  of 
four  dollars  and  three  cents  in  ray 
pocket 

I  am  thus  particular,  because,  while 
crossing  the  ferry,  I  had  taken  an  inven- 
tory of  my  worldly  wealth,  and  found  it 
to  be:  One  small  carpet  bag,  contain- 
ing one  white  shirt,  in  the  last  stages  of 
decay ;  one  soft  hat,  worth,  in  the  region 
of  "  Old  Clo',"  about  twenty-five  cents ; 
one  hair-brush ;  one  pair  blue  overalls, 
with  shirt  of  the  same  material;  one 
New  York  Herald,  Passing  firom  the 
bag  I  found  in  my  vest-pocket,  one  pair 
Siamese  pocket-combe  and  one  tooth- 
pick. I  may  as  well  state  that  I  carried 
about  my  person  the  usual  complement 
of  shirts,  coats,  oh-we-never-mentions- 
*em,  etc.  These  things  constituted  my 
start  in  life. 

My  prospects  certainly  were  not  the 
most  fiourishing.  But,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  which  I  am  proud  to 
belong,  I  solaced  myself  with  the  thought 
that  Astor,  Stewart,  and  a  number  of 
men  of  that  class,  had  entered  the  me- 
tropolis with  marvellously  less  "  stock 
on  hand"  than  I  then  possessed.  The 
main  break  in  my  reflections  I  found  to 
be  the  fact,  that  I  had  three  times  be- 
fore entered  New  YoA  in  an  equally 
bad  situation.    Following  the  train  of 
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ideas  thus  suggested,  I  found  that,  upon 
each  occa^on,  something  had  turned  up 
"Which  had  put  me  in  better  condition. 

Running  the  gauntlet  of  drays,  trucks 
and  horse-cars  upon  West  street,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  life  and  limb,  I 
made  my  way  to  Dey  street,  where  I 
left  not  only  my  carpet-bag,  but  the  sum 
of  seventy-five  cents,  rightly  Judging 
that  the  leanness  of  the  aforesaid  bag 
might  awaken  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
gentlemanly  clerk,  as  to  my  ability  to 
pay  an  extensive  bill.  Haviug  put  his 
mind  at  ease,  and  taken  a  small  piece 
of  tin  with  a  number  stamped  upon  it 
— which  talismanic  article  was  to  give 
me  possession  of  my  valuable  property 
when  I  thought  fit  to  apply — left  the 
house  and  strolled  out  upoUv  the  pav6 
with  the  air  of  a  miliionake.  And,  lest 
some  individual,  misled  by  the  fearful 
hotel  rates  of  to-day,  should  suppose 
that  four  dollars  was  a  small  amount  for 
a  visit  to  a  great  city,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  '59  was  not  '66,  and  that  I  could 
go  to  a  very  good  hotel  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  Was  I 
not  provided,  then,  for  fully  two  days, 
with  a  dollar  to  spare?  Who  would 
be  so  base  as.  to  ask  more,  so  long  as 
that  lasted  ? 

Sauntering  back  to  West  street,  I 
noticed  a  number  of  sailors  entering  the 
office  of  .Messrs.  R.  and  Co.'s  agency  for 
the  employment  of  sailors.  The  sea  was 
rather  to  my  taste,  because  it  was  a 
refUge  to  which  I  could  fly,  when  with 
the  cares  of  earth  oppressed."  My  fate 
had  led  me  to  make  three  voyages  from 
this  port,  from  each  of  which  I  had  re- 
turned with  some  money,  coupled  with 
a  strong  predilection  to  spend  it  But, 
shipping  was  my  City  of  Refuge,  into 
which  I  should  not  retire  until  forced  to 
it.  Certainly  not,  with  three  dollars  and 
twenty-eight  cents  in  my  pocket,  and 
seventy-fiv^  in  the  till  of  the  hotel !  Not 
so  bad,  that. 

After  a  lengthened  stroll,  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  and,  while  waiting  at  the 
table  for  a  chop,  with  which  I  thought 
proper  to  regale  myself,  I  took  out  the 
Herald  before  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  my  possessions,  and  lazily  ran  my 
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eye  down  the  "  Wanted  columns.  In 
.  the  act,  I  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
sage  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pinch,  in 
Dickens'  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  column  in  the  Times, 
Did  a  lady  advertise  for  a  smart,  tidy 
girl  f"  The  advertisement  of  a  girl  of 
that  description  stared  one  in  the  face, 
in  a  dozen  places  under  the  head  of 
"  Bituations  Wanted."  A  great  many, 
very  great  many  "young  men  with  a 
small  capital,  to  tf^e  part  in  a  very 
lucrative  business,"  were  toanied.  Pro- 
bably considerably  more  than  were  founds 
or  our  Yankee  youth  with  "  small  capi- 
tal" have  lost  their  cunning.  I  lingered 
some  time  over  these  advertisements, 
not  from  any  desire  to  engage  in  the 
business,"  but  from  chuckling  over  the 
idea  that  few  of  the  young  men  so  earn- 
estly demanded  could  have  smaller 
capital  than  L  Dropping  at  last  into 
"He^  Wanted— Males,"  I  suddexdy 
pausecT over  this  advertisement : 

'*A  young  man,  an  American,  pos- 
sessing a  good  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  a  thorough  seaman,  may  obtain 
a  good  situation  by  af>plying  to  Messra 
R  &  Co.,  Shipping  Agents,  — West 
street." 

Humph,"  I  soliloquized,  as  I  looked 
over  this ;  **  thai  may  do." 

In  knocking  about  the  world,  I  h{id 
picked  up  a  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages, much  superior  to  any  which 
could  have  been  obtained  in  any 
school."  Take  the  word  of  one  who 
has  tried  both  methods,  ye  learners  of 
modem  language — the  place  to  acquire 
an  accent  is  among  the  people  whose 
language  you  seek  to  learn.  During  a 
year  in  Cadiz,  I  had  acquired  a  good 
speaking  command  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  my  five  years  off  and  on, 
had  made  me  a  sailor.  Therefore  I 
could  apply  for  the  situation  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  I  reqiembered  the 
place,  too— the  very  shipping  office  I 
had  passed  that  morning.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  for  the  berth,  and  at 
once. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision,  I  be- 
gun to  be  tortured  with  doubts.  W*'ere 
there  not  dozens  likely  to  apply  for  that 
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Teiy  sitnation  ?  I  stood  abont  as  good 
a  chance,  for  success,  as  for  being  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  father  of  a 
family  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  chop  came,  but  tasted  dry  and  un- 
sayory,  harassed  as  I  was  by  doubts  and 
hopes.  I  left  it  half  eaten,  paid  the  bill, 
and  hurried  back  to  West  street  In- 
quiring for  one  of  the  firm,  I  was  shown 
Into  a  small,  dingy  office,  where  a  middle- 
aged  man  was  bending  oTer  a  pile  of 
manuscript  As  he  looked  up  at  my 
entrance,  I  saw  a  sharp,  good-natured 
fycCf  business-like  eye,  and  the  air  gene- 
rally of  one  who  seemed  to  say :  "  I  am 
not  to  be  taken  In.  You  may  try  it  on, 
if  you  feel  inclined ;  but  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  at  the  very  outset,  that  it  won't  do 
at  all." 

"  Mr.  R— said  the  clerk,  by  way 
of  introduction,  bolting  into  the  outer 
office  again,  immediately. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  the  gentleman, 
fihortly.    "  What  can  we  do  for  you  f ** 

I  stated  my  errand. 

**Glad  t«  see  you,"  said  Mr.  R — , 
with  professional  brevity.  "  Proud  to 
know  you,  I  am  sure.  About  this  situa- 
tion, now;  what  are  your  acquire- 
ments r 

I  stated  them  as  modestly  as  possible. 
**  Where  did  you  pick  up  your  Span- 
ish?" 

'*  In  Spain.  I  spent  a  year  or  more 
in  Cadiz." 

"  Just  so ;  very  good — better  and  bet- 
ter. Here  is  a  book;  suppose  you 
translate  a  little  of  this  into  Spanish." 

I  did  my  best 

*•  That  will  do.  You  know  Spanish 
better  than  I  do.  Very  good,  indeed. 
Now  for  your  seamanship.  How  long 
have  you  sailed  f* 

"  Tlie  best  part  of  five  years." 
What  is  your  age  f  * 

"  Twenty-five." 

"All  very  satisfactory.  Now  Til  tell 
you.  The  situation  is  a  good  one. 
Captain  James  Noble,  of  the  ship  "  Fly- 
ing Eagle,"  wants  a  young  man,  a  thor- 
ough seaman,  to  go  with  him  to  Para- 
guay»  a$  a  sort  of  mate ;  not  exactly 
that,  either ;  for  you  will  have  a  sort  of 
general  supervision  of  the  cargo.  If 


you  suit  the  Captain,  and  I  think  you 
will — why,  then,  you  have  only  to  pay 
me  half  your  first  week's  wages  as  my 
commission,  and  it  is  all  right  In 
good  time,  here  comes  the  Captain." 

The  factotum  in  the  outer  office  again 
pushed  opA  the  green-baize  door,  and 
showed  in,  as  he  announced  him,  Cap- 
t-a-i-n  Noble,  sir  T  That  person  was  a 
bluflT,  hearty-looking  son  of  Neptune— 
the  perfect  beau-ideal  of  an  "  old  man,"  as 
the  sailors  somewhat  irrelevantly  dub 
their  skipper.  A  few  words,  only,  pass- 
ed between  us,  and  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  in  the  office,  wherein  one 
Darrell  Westcott  entered  into  bonds  to 
serve  Captain  James  Noble,  of  the  ship 
"  Plying  Eagle,"  for  the  consideration  of 
one  hundred  dollars  monthly,  payable 
in  lawful  money.  Directly  after  we  had 
shaken  hands  upon  the  matter,  the  old 
man  drew  out  a  plethoric  looking  wal- 
let, and  making  the  proviso  that  "  boys 
will  be  boys,"  opined  that  '*if  hepaid 
me  a  month's  wages  in  advance,  it 
might  not  come,  amiss."  I  fiilly  agreed 
with  him,  though  I  somewhat  hypocrite 
ically  seemed  to  make  objections,  which 
were  utterly  lost  upon  the  skipper.  In 
spite  of  these  objections,  he  put  into 
my  hand  five  of  the  traditional  coin 
known  as  the  double  eagle,  and  took 
himself  away,  leaving  Mr.  R  utterly 
aghast  at  this  unbuslness-Uke  proceeding. 
But,  upon  my  presenting  oQe  of  the 
aforesaid  traditional  coin,  from  which  to 
take  his  commission,  he  regained  liia 
composure,  and  gave  me  my  change  with 
a  benign  expression  of  countenance. 

My  first  act  was  one  which,  full  of 
foibles  as  I  was,  seemed  natural  to  me 
— to  inclose  fifty  dollars  of  the  money  to 
my  widowed  mother,  whom  I  had  kept 
above  want,  though  I  had  seen  the 
countenance  of  the  grim  monster  clear- 
ly defined  myself.  With  the  balance  of 
my  first  month's  wages  still  in  my  pock- 
et, I  walked  down  te  my  hotel,  paid  my 
bill  with  the  air  of  a  prince  royal,  and 
went  down  to  the  sliip,  which  had  ta- 
ken her  cargo,  and  only  waited  for  her 
captain  and  his  new  mate.*  I  found  the 
skipper  in  a  coffee-house,  according  to 
agreement 
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The  "Flying  Eagle"  ^fas  a  model  for 
our  merchant  marine — one  of  the  best 
creations  of  a  great  shipping  firm.  I 
was  pleased  with  her  ta^t  appearance, 
and  could  not  help  showing  it  in  my 
fkce.  ^ 

"  You  like  the  old  baille;*  said  the 
"  old  man."  "  You  can*t  help  it  Give 
way,  my  lads ;  put  us  aboard  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  tb|en,  hey  I  for  blue  water  I" 

In  twenty  minutes  we  were  on  board. 
In  an  hour  from  that  time,  the  anchor 
was  atrip,  and  the  "  Flying  Eagle"  swung 
into  the  stream,  outward  bound  I 

n. — HOW  I  GOT  INTO  .TBOUBLB. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  life,  and 
trying  to  enumerate  its  brightest  days,  I 
recuf  to  the  time  spent  upon  the  ship 
"  Flying  Eagle,"  with  feelings  of  perfect 
pleasure.  My  experience  before  the 
mast  had  taught  me  how  seamen,  and 
especially  Yankee  seamen,  like  to  be 
treated.  Hence,  by  treating  them  as  I 
would  hare  wished  to  be  used,  when  in 
their  position,  I  gained  their  good  will. 
By  attending  entirely  to  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  letting  that  of  others  alone,  I 
had  kept  up  my  reputation  with  the  old 
man ;  and,  by  the  time  we  sailed  up  the 
La  Plata,  and  anchored  in  stream,  off  the 
port  of  Assumption,  the  capital  of  Para- 
guay, I  had  things  pretty  much  my 
own  way.  In  the  Jumble  of  South 
American  republics,  some  of  my  read- 
ers may  justly  doubt  where  Paraguay 
may  be  situated.  They  have  a  sort'  of 
understanding  that  it  is  a  Republic," 
and  that  its  government  is  based  upon 
the  principles  of  equality  and  right  It 
isn't  so.  I  have  been  there,  and  I  know, 
as  the  boy  remarked  who  had  tasted 
persimmona 

Paraguay  is  situated  between  the 
rivers  Parafia  and  Paraguay,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  rivers  with  the  La  Plata. 
Flanked  thus  by  two  great  streams,  and 
defended  upon  the  north  by  an  impene- 
trable swamp  and  jungle,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impregnable  States  in  the  world. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  great,  it  is 
true.  But  that  wealth  is  held— or, 
rather,  was  held — ^by  Lopez,  the  Dicta- 
tor.   The  inhabitants  were  so  many 
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workmen,  who  got  so  much  for  their 
labor.  The  form  of  the  government  was, 
in  a  kind  of  grim  satire,  called  republi- 
can ;  but,  in  the  strong  language  of  an 
exchange,  the  House  of  Representatives 
meets  about  four  days  in  ten  years." 
Though  there  then  was  a  semblance  of 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, a  foreigner  could  not  penetrate 
the  country,  unless  as  I  did,  "  under  the 
rose!"  In  trading  at  Assumption,  we 
traded  with  Lopez.  By  a  decree,  the 
produce  of  the  country  came  into  his 
hands,  at  his  own  figure.  Hence,  he 
was  the  only  really  rich  man,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favorites.  In  point 
of  fact,  instead  of  being  an  enlightened 
government,  Paraguay  was  a  despotism 
of  the  most  irresponsible  kind,  and  no 
man's  life  was  safe.  It  was  so  then,  and 
is  not  much  different  now. 

With  this  explanation,  my  readers 
will  the  more  readily  understand  what 
follows.  Ab  the  ship  was  discharging 
her  cargo,  and  I  had  very  little  to  do— 
the  third  mate  doing  the  tallying — ^I  ac- 
costed the  old  man  one  morning,  and 
informed  him  of  my  intention  of  go- 
ing ashore. 

"  What's  the  use,"  siid  he.  "  You'll 
be  watched  eveiy  step  you  take.  Be- 
sides, you'll  be  sure  to  see  something 
you  don't  like ;  and,  acting  upon  your 
Yankee  independence  of  spirit,  you  will 
speak  against  it  That  won't  do  in 
Paraguay." 

"  Why  not  r 

"You'll  see.  I  tell  you,  my  boy, 
there  Is  only  one  man  in  Paraguay." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  You  see  that 
company  of  soldiers  trotting  up  and 
down  yonder  ?  Well,  they  are  not  men, 
they  are  tooU,  You  see  that  stately 
Don,  pulling  about  in  his  boat  ?  that  is 
another  tool ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
every  being  in  this  glorious  repub- 
lic Pah  I  What  profanation  of  the 
name." 

"  Well,  ni  go  ashore  and  look  about 
me.  I  can  tell  you  how  I  like  it  when 
I  come  back." 

The  old  man  grinned.  "  Go  it,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  have  a  tram  of  satellites 
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larger  than  Satam's,  !n  twenty  minuted 
Take  the  gig,  boy,  and  good  luck  to 
you." 

In  a  short  time  we  were  under  way 
for  the  shore.  There  J.  dismiBsed  the 
boat,  and,  walking  up  the  Plaza,  was 
looking  with  some  interest  at  the  public 
buildings,  when  a  Don  stepped  up  and 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned 
upon  him  and  demanded  his  business. 

Passport,"  said  ke,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish. 

Oh,  yes.  Speak  Spanish,  will  you  ? 
I  understand  that" 

**  Ah,  Sefior  "  said  he,  in  a  suspicious 
tone,  evidently  aroused  by  my  accent 
Gome  into  the  office." 

I  followed  him,  and,  after  a  deal  of 
trouble,  was  allowed  to  depart — ^and 
rambled  unrestrained  through  the  long 
streets.  I  enjoyed  the  situation  much ; 
amusing  myself  by  comparing  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  city  with  the  model  upon 
which  it  is  built— that  of  Old  Spain— 
antil  I  became  aware  that,  go  where  I 
would,  I  was  followed  all  the  time. 

The  rascals  certainly  managed  the 
matter  well.  One  would  follow  me  for 
a  few  streets,  when  he  would  meet  a 
comrade,  and  impart  to  him  some  in- 
struction, in  an  under-tone;  then  this 
comrade  wonld  take  up  the  chase,  and 
be  my  attendant  for  a  short  distance, 
when  he  in  turn  would  change  places 
with  another.  I  should  not  have  noticed 
this,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  fellows 
dressed  alike,  being  members  of  a  sort 
of  police,  or  spy  force,  in  the  employ  of 
Lopez.  Getting  angry,  I  faced  suddenly 
about  and  ran  into  my  attendant,  who 
was  following  close  at  my  heels.  The 
action  was  so  sudden  that  he  was 
overturned,  soiling  his  fine  plumage  to  a 
great  extent  He  rose  quickly,  answer- 
ing my  hypocritical  apologies  by  a  mut- 
tered curse,  and  a  fierce  glance  at  me 
fh>m  under  his  dark  brows. 

Retracing  my  steps,  chuckling,  at  the 
figure  he  cut,  as  be  rolled  into  the  dirt, 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw  him 
conversing  with  another  of  his  com- 
rades, and  the  latter  at  once  set  off  af- 
ter me.  This  was  more  than  I«could 
bear,  and,  dodging  quickly  into  an  alley, 


I  concealed  m^'self  until  he  darted  by, 
angry  at  having  lost  sight  of  me.  When 
he  had  passed,  I  went  out  into  the  street 
again,  and  walked  back  toward  the 
Plaza.  There  I  met  my  fHend  whom  I 
had  dodged,  looking  very  red  in  the  face 
from  his  exertions.  He  uttered  a  short 
exclamation,  as  he  saw  me,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  arrest  my  progress.  We 
stood  near  the  steps  by  which  I  descend- 
ed to  the  boat,  and  I  saw  the  gig  pull- 
ing in.  My  wrath  had  been  excited 
against  the  fellow,  and  I  felt  wolfish  at 
the  moment 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  I,  savagely. 

"You  speak  good  Spanish,"  replied 
the  fellow.  "You  are  not  an  Ameri- 
can." 

"  You  are  a — well,  never  mind.  Get 
out  of  my  way.  Don't  you  see  my 
boat  is  waiting  ?" 

"  It  will  wait  longer.  Where  is  your 
passport  r  f 

"  In  my  pockCT." 

**  Let  me  see  it" 

"  ril  see  you  hung  first" 

"  Then  I  take  you  in  the  name  of  the 
law.    Yield  I" 

Not  being  deshrous  of  seeing  the  in- 
side of  a  South  American  prison,  I  did 
not  stop  for  ceremony,  but  knocked  him 
down  at  once,  and  sprung  for  the  boat 
The  boys  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  I 
had  hardly  touched  the  seat  in  the  stem 
sheets,  when  they  dipped  their  oars  into 
the  water,  with  a  hearty  good  will.  We 
spun  away  from  the  shore,  and  were 
half-way  to  the  ship  before  the  bewild- 
ered functionary,  whom  I  had  rapped  on 
the  cranium,  had  recovered  his  senses 
and  picked  himself  up.  I  ran  up  the 
side,  with  the  gratifymg  Feeling  that  I 
had  stopped  my  liberty,  during  my  stay 
at  Assumption. 

"You've  done  it,  Darrell,"  said  the 
old  man.    "  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  r 

"  What  kind  of  a  country  is  this  ?" 

"  Pret^  good  in  Ua  toay.  Sort  of  a 
Paradise,  with  the  Devil  for  law-giver," 
replied  the  old  man,  dryly.  "  The  end 
of  this  will  be,  you  can't  go  ashore 
again.  Lopez  will  send  an  order  re- 
strahiinf^  you  to  the  ship." 

"  I  won't  stay." 
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**  No,  I  rfpose  not  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  help  yourself?  If  you  tliirst  for 
a  home  in  the  prison  yonder,  you  can 
get  it  by  going  ashore.  Do  it,  by  all 
means,  if  you  would  taste  South  Ameri- 
can prison  rations." 

He  was  right.  In  the  afternoon  a 
boat  came  up  to  the  place  where  we  lay, 
bearing  a  certain  official  personage,  who 
gave  the  Captain  a  sealed  letter,  bestow- 
ed a  scowl  of  official  disapprobation  up- 
on mc,  and  went  away  again.  The 
captain  opened  the  missire,  and  found  a 
paper  containing  a  great  many  repeti- 
tions, considered  necessary  in  law,  set- 
Hag  forth  that  a  certain  Befior  Darrell 
Westcott,  having  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  good  city  of  Assumption,  and  resist- 
ed the  laws  thereof,  he  was  henceforth 
cast  out  from  that  city,  under  pain  of  the 
severe  displeasure  of  the  authorities. 
And,  if  said  Darrell  WestooU  did  enter  the 
city,  he  should  mee^^e  full  penalties 
of  the  law,  etc.,  etc.  ' 

"  Oh,  confound  itr  I  said  "  Til  go 
ashore.** 

"  No  you  won't,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Captain.    "  I  shall  not  give  you  leave." 

"Do  you  think,"  quoth  I,  angrily, 
**  that  I  am  going  to  stay  on  board  ship 
here  for  three  weeks.  Just  to  gratify 
these  monkeys  and  their  master  f" 

"  They  will  stow  you  under  hatches 
if  you  go  ashore,"  said  Dan  Carson,  our 
thU-d  mate.  "  Don't  you  go,  Dolly." 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was 
gave  me  this  feminine  name ;  but,  certain 
it  is  that,  though  far  from  effeminate, 
the  sailors  corrupted  Darrell  into  "Doll}'," 
soon  after  I  came  aboard,  and  it  sticks 
to  me  to  this  day. 

"  Lopez  aiid  his  whole  gang  are  not 
enough  to  keep  me  on  board  ship,"  I 
answered,  hotly. 

The  officers  laughed,  and  I  plunged 
into  the  cabin,  and  tumbled  into  a  bunk 
in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  our  people  that 
they  always  feel  a  desire  to  do  any  thing 
which  they  are  forbidden  to  do,  and  I, 
being  refhsed  shore  leave,  at  once  deter* 
mined  to  take  it  At  Rio,  into  which 
we  were  forced  to  run  by  bad  weather, 
I  had  bought  a  complete  South  American 
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^stume.  This  I  took  out  and  laidupon 
my  bunk.  While  examining  it,  the  old 
man  came  down. 

"  What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"  2W«a  suit  of  clothes." 
"What  do^ou  mean  to  do  with 
it  ?" 

"  I  am  going  ashore  in  it  to-night 
Now  don't  make  any  fuss,  Cap.  Look 
at  the  matter  in  the  right  light  I  am 
not  going  to  be  tied  up  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  any  popinjay  or  "  Presideat 
of  a  South  American  republic"  I  can 
speak  the  language  like  a  native ;  all  I 
ask  is  for  you  to  land  me  at  any  place 
above  the  town.  I  will  ramble  about  in 
it  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  don't  care  to 
go  ashore  again." 

Of  course  he  raised  objections  and 
found  them  of  no  use.  The  result  of 
the  matter  waS|  that,  after  dusk,  the  gig 
shot  up  the  river,  and  landed  me  upon 
the  shore.  Here  I  stripped  off  my  own 
rig,  put  on  my  new  dress,  and  made  for 
the  town.  The  guard  was  patrolling 
the  streets,  and  I  had  to  move  with  great 
care  until  fully  inside  the  place,  when  I 
put  on  the  most  nonchalant  au:  imagin- 
able and  Joined  a  group  of  loungers  ob 
the  Plaza,  keejMng  in  the  shadow  and 
speaking  but  seldom.  The  fellows  were 
smoking  the  eternal  cigarette,  and  de- 
bating upon  my  escapade  of  the  morn- 
ing. Passsing  over  the  Spanish,  X  give 
their  words  in  our  own  tongue. 

"  He  is  a  very  devil,"  said  one  of  the 
men.  He  knocked  poor  Costetto  over 
as  you  would  a  fieiggot  I  pity  him  if 
Lopez  hears  of  this." 

"  He  will  do  nothing  unless  the  Ameri* 
cafio  comes  ashore  again.  If  he  does,  he 
wiU  suffer  for  it" 

"  It  is  like  those  accursed  Americafios," 
said  another.  "I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  their  country  they  go  where  they 
please,  and  the  vigilantes  do  not  watch 
them.  It  must  be  a  strange  land  where 
there  are  no  qpks  in  the  streets." 

It  is  true,"  said  another — my  friend 
of  the  morning,  whom  I  had  puihed 
over  into  the  dirt  I  followed  the  ao> 
cursed  An^ericafto,  and  he  ran  against  roe 
and  pashed  me  down ;  if  I  had  not  been 
upon  duty^  I  would  have  put  a  knife  into 
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him  without  merqy;  if  he  dares  to 
come  ashore,  I  will  have  him  yet'' 

Little  hope  of  that,  Enrico/*  said 
the  first  speaker.  "  Have  you  not  heard 
the  proclamation  ?  If  hQ  comes  ashore 
it  is  as  good  as  the  signing  of  hid  death- 
warrant,  or 'a  long  trip  to  the  Plaina" 

<'What  of  that?  These  accnrsed 
children  of  the  north  are  brave,  and 
often  run  their  necks  into  danger.  If 
he  does,  let  him.  beware,  for  I  have  a 
knife  sharpened  for  his  heart*' 

The  yindictiye  energy  of  the  rascal 
startled  me,  and  I  stooped  to  take  a 
cigarette  from  the  basket  of  a  girl,  who 
was  selling  in  the  streets.  I  happened 
to  have  soma  Spanish  pieces,  which  I 
had  taken  in  Rio,  and  I  gave  her  such 
a  liberal  bounty  as  to  extort  from  her  a 
gratified  "Gracias,  Seiior,**  which  at- 
tracted attention.  Several  of  the  men 
crowded  round  the  basket,  lighting  ciga- 
rettes and  jesting  with  each  other,  while 
only  one  or  two  looked  at  me  closely. 
Not  caring  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  spy,  I 
moved  away,  fastening  more  tightly  to 
my  upper  lip  a  mustache  which  I  had 
brought  ashore  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
a  good  fit;  I  had  tried  its  efi'ect,  and 
knew  that  it  changed  my  appearance 
completely.  Enrico  evidently  doubted 
my  manner  of  turning  away,  and  came 
dose  to  me,  peering  into  my  face  in  a 
highly  offensive  manner. 

"  Shall  yon  know  me  again,  sefior  ?" 
I  asked,  changing  my  voice  and  speak- 
ing angrily. 

Perhaps,**  he  answered,  in  an  equal- 
ly sharp  tone.  I  saw  that  it  was  best 
to  conciliate  the  minion,  and,  besides, 
liked  the  idea  of  being  able  to  overreach 
him.  I  invited  him  to  enter  a  wine- 
shop near  at  hand,  and  we  were  soon 
busy  over  a  flagon  of  excellent  wine. 

**Bo  you  know,**  said  he,  with  a 
laugh,  who  I  thought  you  were  when 
I  spoke  to  you  to-night  ?'*  (I  had  told 
him  a  cock  and  a  bull  story  about -being 
a  cattle  dealer  from  the  Plains.)  You 
heard  who  we  were  talking  about  to- 
night r*  * 

"  That  American ;  yes." 

"  I  took  you  for  him.  An  excellent 
]oke,  is  it  not,  sefior  T 


"  Capital,**  replied  I,  "  ha,  ha,  ha  r 
You  have  a  look  like  him  about  the 
eyes,  seftor ;  but  your  voice  is  not  the 
same,  and  there  are  other  points  where 
you  are  not  alike.  When  do  you  go  back 
to  the  Plains  ?** 
"  To-morrow.** 
"  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?** 
"Perhaps  so.     I  must  finish  my 
dealings  with  the  Dictator  to-night; 
there  is  little  to  be  done.    I  must  bid 
you  good  night.** 

I  finished  the  wme,  paid  for  it,  and 
went  out,  leaving  Enrico  at  the  table. 
Looking  back,  as  I  moved  down  the 
street,  I  saw  him  come  out  and  walk 
away  hurriedly.  I  walked  leisurely 
through  the  streets,  making  good  use  of 
the  night  word,  which  I  had  wormed 
from  my  friend  in  the  wine«ebop.  The 
word  was, "  Lopez.** 

I  hud  become  tired  of  my  undertak- 
ing, now  it  was  accomplished,  and  was 
returning  to  the  wharf,  it  being  near  the 
hour  at  which  the  old  man  had  promis- 
ed to  send  in  a  boat  to  take  me  off.  I 
was  passing  over  the  spot  where  I  had 
pushed  Enrico  into  the  gutter,  when  a 
stifled  cry  for  help  called  my  attention 
to  three  persons  struggling  in  the 
shadow  of  a  building.  The  Yankee 
who  is  true  to  his  nature  can  not  hear  a 
woman  call  for  help  (and  it  was  a  wo- 
man*s  voice  I  heard),  in  vain.  I  sprung 
forward  in  time  to  see  a  female  resisting 
the  efforts  of  my  friend  Enrico  to  place 
a  scarf  over  her  mouth,  while  his  com- 
rade, the  one  I  had  knocked  over  upon 
the  Plaza,  held  her  with  one  band  and  a 
lantern  in  the  other.  By  its  light  I 
could  see  her  &ce,  and  you  may  imagine 
how  I  felt  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Ameri- 
can  in  every  lineament  A  single  step,  two 
blows — ^upon  the  principle  invented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hyer,  of  pugilistic  fame — 
and  both  men  dropped  upon  the  pave- 
ment 

"  Have  yon  far  to  go  f*  I  whispered 
quickly  in  our  own  language. 

She  started  with  surprise  as  she  an- 
swered, "  No.** 

Get  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  then, 
and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  these  fel- 
lows." 
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"  Your  name,  first    said  she. 

I  knocked  down  Enrico  again,  wlio 
■was  trying  to  rise,  and  answered,  **  Dar- 
reU  Westoott" 

"  Where  can  I  find  you 

Paying  a  suitable  attention  to  Costetto, 
who  had  struggled  to  his  knee,  I  said, 
"  the  ship  *  Plying  Eagle,' "  adding  quick- 
ly :  "  Go,  for  heaven's  sake  P* 

She  disappeared  like  a  flash  in  the 
dimness  of  the  night.  I  then  Jumped 
oyer  the  body  of  the  last  man  knocked 
down,  and  ran  for  the  Plaza.  All  would 
have  been  well  if  I  could  have  con- 
tinued my  course ;  but,  unluckily,  I  ran 
against  the  squad  of  soldiers  coming  out 
to  relieve  the  patrol  in  that  street.  They 
crossed  their  weapons  before  me,  and  I 
was  brought  to  a  stand  at  once. 

**  Whither  do  you  go  so  fast,  se- 
fiorf'  demanded  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard. 

•*  To  my  hotel,*'  I  replied,  pointhig  at 
the  building  nearest  at  hand. 

"  You  will  give  us  the  word." 

"  Lopez." 
The  word  is  right  Ha,  what  noise 
is  that?" 

Two  voices  could  be  heard  coming 
down  the  street,  crying :  **  Stop  him  1" 
My  friends  were  in  hot  chase.  ^  The  sus- 
picion of  the  sergeant  was  aroused,  and 
I  was  detained  until  the  two  men  came 
up  to  inform  against  me.  My  speaking 
the  English  language  had  betrayed  me. 
I  was  soon  stripped  of  my  false  plumage, 
and  led  away  to  prison. 

m. — ^HOW  I  GOT  OUT. 

As  the  prison  door  clanged  behind  my 
guards,  I  was  left  to  reflections  not  the 
most  bright  in  the  world.  I  was  likely 
to  acquire,  all  too  soon,  a  reputation  for 
which  I  had  had  not  looked — ^that  of  a 
spy.  Knowing  as  I  did  the  nature  of 
South  American  governments,  I  looked 
upon  my  position  as  rather  dubious. 
Visions  of  a  home  prepared  for  me  upon 
the  Plains,  where  the  rest  of  my  life  was 
to  be  spent  in  preparing  hides  for  the 
market,  rose  before  me.  I  had  no  am- 
bition for  any  such  distinction.  I  would 
have  sold  out  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
But,  there  I  was,  in  a  prison  in  the 
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good  city  of  Assumption,  with  about  as 
much  chance  of  getting  out  as  the  man 
in  the  moon "  has  of  leaving  his  quar- 
ters. 

I  did  not  expect  a  fair  trial,  and  in 
that  was  not  mistaken.  The  next  day  I 
was  brought  before  a  commission,  con-, 
victed  of  being  a  spy  in  spite  of  myself, 
and  ordered  back  to  the  cell,  with  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  I  must  depart 
under  guard  next  day,  for  the  Cattle 
Plains. 

I  sat  in  my  close  prison,  gloomily, 
with  my  bowed  head  upon  my  knees. 
This  was  the  end  of  my  sanguine 
dreams.  I  thought  of  my  dear  old 
widowed  mother,  and  of  her  weary 
watching  and  waiting  for  one  who 
would  never  come  back ;  of  my  pretty 
sister  at  Holyoke,  who  had  seen  me  but 
once  in  seven  years,  but  whose  letters 
had  kept  life  in  my  heart  when  I  was 
most  cast  down.  They  would  weep  for 
me ;  would  any  other?  In  my  wander- 
ings I  had  done  many  things  which 
were  wild  and  wayward,  but  never  any 
thing  truly  wicked.  I  was  not  one  to 
trifle  wilh  woman's  heart,  and  had  looked 
upon  love  as  a  something  so  holy  and 
pure,  that  I  was  inclined  to  take  it  out 
from  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  earth, 
and  give  it  a  place  among  the  immor- 
tals. For  this  reason,  I  had  been  heart- 
whole  until  this  hour.  But  now,  In  my 
prison,  I  was  haunted  by  a  sweet,  tear- 
ful face— that  of  the  girl  whose  &ce  I 
had  seen  under  the  glare  of  Costetto's 
lamp.  Should  lever  see  her  again?  It 
was  not  likely  that  she  would  even 
know  my  &te. 

The  long  day  passed.  I  had  known 
that  I  was  to  be  removed  in  the  night. 
From  my  cell  window,  by  climbing  upon 
my  stool,  I  could  see  the  masts  of  the 
shipping,  and,  among  others,  rccognh^ed 
the  graceful  topmasts  of  the  "  Flying 
Eagle."  She  was  less  than  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away,  and  I  could  see  a  man  in 
the  fore-top  with  a  glass.  That  was 
Captain  Noble,  who  was  looking  out  for 
any  tiling  which  could  aid  him  in  the 
search  for  me.  How  I  longed  to  be 
near  him,  to  clap  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  cry  in  his  ear,  **  Old  fellow,  it's  all 
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right ;  give  me  your  honest  hand."  As 
I  gazed,  I  saw  a  boat  shoot  out  into 
Tiew:  before  us,  containing  three  per- 
sons, one  oarsman,  and  a  light  figure 
in  a  jaunty  cavalier's  dress,  in  the  stem 
sheets.  This  boat  Was  hfltaded  for  the 
•*  Flying  Eagle,"  and  the  person  in  the 
stem  sheets  climbed  to  the  deck.  The 
old  man  came  down,  and  they  went  into 
the  cabin  together.  As  the  evening  be- 
gan to  come  on,  the  young  Spaniard  ap- 
peared again,  passed  into  his  boat,  and 
pulled  ashove.  _ 

I  came  down  from  my  stool  Just  in 
time,  for  a  key  rattled  in  the  lock,  and 
an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  guard  of 
Lopez  entered  the  cell.  He  closed  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  his  face,  in  spite  of  his  beard 
and  mustaches  of  Spanish  cut,  I  knew 
that  he  was  an  American.  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised,  Ibr  the  army  of  Lopez, 
of  which  there  was  a  standing  force  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  was  officered  entirely 
by  foreigners, 

"Major  Breunard,"  said  he,  intro- 
ducing himself,  "  of  the  guard." 

I  bowed. 

"  Your  name  is  Darrell  Westcott,"  he 
continued. 
"  It  is." 

"  On  the  night  upon  which  you  were 
taken,  you  gave  help  to  a  young  lady, 
near  the  Plaza,  who  had  been  seized  by 
two  rrffflans." 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"That  young  lady  is  my  daughter, 
and  from  her  I  know  that  you  are  not  a 
spy  of  Brazil.  An  Innocent  man  shall 
not  suffer  if  I  can  help  it.  You  leave 
here  to-night  for  the  Plains." 

I  made  no  answer. 

"  I  command  the  guard.  For  my 
daughter's  sake,  I  will  aid  you." 

I  looked  up  quickly.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  "  I  thank  you," 
said  I.  "  Your  face  speaks  your  inten- 
tion. I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  a 
widowed  mother." 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,"  he  replied. 
"  Be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

We  1^  tUe  prison  in  that  time,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  streets.  When  we 
wcr^  near  the  Plaza,  the  major  cut  the 


bonds  upon  my  hands.  I  looked  down 
the  steps  close  at  hand,  and  saw  a  boat 
from  the  "  Flying  Eagle,"  in  which  the 
men  sat  with  oars  apeak.  The  guards 
upon  either  side  flew  right  and  left,  and 
I  was  in  the  boat. 

"  Give  way  r  cried  the  old  man. 

I  was  saved  I 

"  We  have  passengers,"  said  Captain 
Noble,  as  I  crept  out  of  my  hiding- 
place  for  the  first  time,  when  we  were 
far  out  upon  the  La  Plata,  homeward 
bound. 

"  Ah !"  said  I. 

"  Major  Breunard  and  his  daughter." 
I  did  not  speak. 

"The  Major  resigned,  you  know," 
continued  he.  "He  has  enough  of 
Lopez.  They  parted  kmdly,  and  the 
Major  showed  me  diamonds,  given  him 
by  the  Dictator,  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Take  the  deck  awhile.  I 
have  been  kept  close  since  you  were 
hidden,  and  want  rest" 

I  met  Alice  Breunard  in  the  AtU  blaze 
of  day,  and  ^und  her  not  less  beautifhl 
than  I  thought  her  under  the  glare  of 
the  lamp.  Our  mutual  sympathy  ripened 
into  friendship,  then  into  a  warmer  feel- 
ing, and  two  years  after,  when  I  had 
worked  my  ^ay  into  good  standing  in 
the  merchant  marine,  I  took  to  myself  a 
wife,  whose  name  was  Alice  Breunard. 

I  have  never  regretted  that  I  went  to 
Paraguay. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  SPIDERS. 

ONE  is  sometimes  moved  to  wonder 
why  the  spider  is  heir  to  such 
marked  opprobrium,  when  every  one 
knows  that  it  comes  of  a  famUy  as  an- 
cient as  Minerva  herself ;  at  least,  that  it 
was  a  manufacturer  and  architect  even  "  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  of  Eve." 

If  one  could  only  find  the  right  Fairy 
Book,  perhaps  it  might  be  discovered  that 
some  wicked  family,  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country  for  a  princely  habi- 
tation and  renown,  received,  at  the  hands 
of  an  avenging  godmother,  only  the  pre- 
carious heritage  of  a  web  and  the  form  of 
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a  spider.  Bat,  haying  instructed  Brace 
in  misfortune,  and  amused  Silvio  Pellico 
in  his  dungeon,  it  seems  to  have  earned 
the  .right  to  a  word  now  and  then  in  its 
behalf. 

In  most  countries  the  spider  is  a  her< 
mit ;  he  worlss  and  liyes  and  eats  alone ; 
if  he  invites  any  one  to  walk  into  his 
parlor,  it  is  merely  in  order  that  the  vis- 
itor may  never  walk  out  agiJn — a  unique 
sort  of  hospitality ;  it  is  plain  that  he  is 
no  philanthropist ;  he  never  seeks  to  en- 
tertain the  wayfaNT  other  than  by  mak- 
ing a  meal  of  him.  If  he  shares  his 
good  fortune  with  none,  he  is  alike  soli- 
tary in  danger  and  disaster,  while  his  ene- 
mies are  as  numerous  as  those  of  man. 
The  swallow  on  his  swift  fantastic  wing 
is  no  angel  of  light  to  the  garden  spider, 
who  would  £iin  scamper  under  leaf  or 
stone  to  escape  this  devouring  ogre,  if  she 
were  certain  of  not  running  into  the  very 
maw  of  Sir  Lizard  in  his  gorgeous  armor, 
or  falling  impaled  upon  the  barbed  tongue 
of  Monsieur  Crapaud. 

Though  out  of  her  web  she  is  afraid  of 
her  shadow,  she  yet  pursues  her  way  un- 
aided even  by  sympathy  in  her  grie&  as 
in  her  Joys ;  her  cunning  is  her  two- 
edged  weapon,  and  when  all  else  fiiils, 
she  counterfeits  death  in  order  to  avoid 
it,  and,  though  mangled  aad  tortured,  re- 
Aises  to  lay  aside  the  useless  mask.  A 
storm  or  some  ruthless  hand  may  destroy 
her  house  and  home ;  the  insect-crop  up- 
on which  she  calculates  may  fail  her, 
as  the  grain  crops  sometimes  do  us ; 
then  she  loses — ^what  ?  Her  homestead 
mcrdy  ?  The  fact  is,  she  starves ;  for,  if 
she  gets  nothing  to  eat,  she  has  nothing 
wherewith  to  weave  a  new  web,  nothing 
to  replenish  the  little  bags  of  'Miquid 
sillf,"  from  which  she  draws  each  shining 
thread  tliat  makes  up  her  castie-in-the-air ; 
and  if  spinning  is  out  of  the  question,  she 
either  fimiishes,  or  turns  vagabond,  re- 
sorting to  the  practices  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  of  Hunters,"  who  live  firom 
hand  to  mouth,  never  dreaming  of  the 
resources  of  a  snare,  among  whom,  it 
is  perhaps  a  lost  art  Nevertheless,  her 
endurance  of  hunger  is  enormous,  rival- 
ing that  of  the  Camel  in  regard  to  thirst, 
since  she  has  been  kept  alive  ten  months 
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without  food.  Oh,  indeed,  the  net  which 
some  one  calls  her  wheel,  and  for  the  plan 
of  which  slie  uses  her  own  legs  to  meas- 
ure each  line  and  circle,  is  the  veritable 
wheel  of  fortune  to  her. 

We  say  that  in  most  countries  these  lit- 
tle creatures  strive  alone  and  unfriended ; 
but  there  are  those  in  the  tropics  more 
fortunate,  who,  living  in  communities, 
surround  a  tree  with  their  silken  lace- 
work  and  sentinel  every  loop-hole  with 
one  of  their  number;  then,  take  care,  hun- 
gry bird  or  wily  reptile  I  if  you  lay  violent 
bill  or  fang  upon  one  of  our  gens  d^armes^ 
you  will  bring  down  an  entire  population 
upon  your  handsome  head. 

The  "  Wolf  Spider  "  of  Italy  carries 
hiB  hard  earnings,  as  one  might  call  his 
prey,  into  a  nest  in  some  cranny  of  a  wall, 
gr  under  some  stone,  there  to  banquet  un- 
molested; this  little  wolf — ^not  exactly  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  garmented  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly attire  of  dark  greenish  gray — is 
something  of  a  Jack-at^dl-trades,  fie* 
quents  the  edge  of  ponds,  in  the  capacity 
of  smuggler,  perhaps,  and  does  not  scruple 
to  dive  under,  or  walk  upon  the  sur&ce, 
if  his  interest  demands  it 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fiamous 
"  Diving  Spider,"  the  mermaid  among  so 
many  landsmen,  whose  wonderful  dwell- 
ing resembles  a  bubble  of  silver  half  sub- 
merged at  the  edge  of  a  stream.  The 
skeleton  of  this  floating  palace,  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  several  threads  anchored 
to  some  water  plant,  which  the  little  ar- 
chitect proceeds  to  cover  with  an  elastic 
varnish,  aft^r  which  she  fills  and  inflates 
the  glittering  hemisphere  with  air,  by 
means  of  some  witchcraft  best  known  to 
herself ;  here  she  lays  her  eggs,  inclosing 
them  in  a  bag  of  yellow  silk  woven  for 
the  purpose,  and  here  she  devours  what- 
eyer  insect  is  heedless  or  curious  enough 
to  come  within  arm's  length ;  and  in  order 
to  be  as  eccentric  as  possible,  she  is  not 
content  with  living  under  water,  but  must 
needs  sit  head  downward,  as  much  as  to 
say : 

"It's  all  one  to  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  Tm  on  my  head  or  my  heela** 

But  if  she  has  any  eyes  for  her  neigh- 
bors, what  strange  things  she  must  be* 
hold  down  there ;  Just  at  her  elbow,  may 
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be,  nnless  deroarei  by  herself,  an  expert 
little  shipwright,  the  Mother  Gnat,  builds 
and  launches  her  tiny  skiff,  composed  of 
minute  eggs — a  skiff  which  makes  ship- 
wreck, only  after  all  its  crew  has  aban- 
doned it ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  my  Diving 
Spider  is  a  trifle  confused,  when  a  plump 
awimmer  upon  whom  she  has  long  had 
an  interested  ^e,  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  sends  apart  her  aquatic  cos- 
tume, and  emerges  a  gay  and  winged 
gnat,  counterpart  of  the  late  boat-builder. 

"  Bless  me  I"  she  cries, "  who  would  have 
thought  Uie  gnatB  sea-faring  people  T* 

She  well  knows  the  cut  of  the  "  Water- 
boatman's  Jib,  and  has  doubtless  seen 
him  unfold  a  pair  of  unsuspected  wings 
and  scud  away,  as  dusk  closed  in ;  but 
that  which  overwhelms  her.most  com- 
pletely,  is  the  transformation  of  a  hideous, 
six-legged  crawling  creature,  wearing  two 
faces,  one  of  which  becomes  a  deadly 
weapon  at  his  pleasure,  into  the  graceful 
Dragon-fly  with  wings  where  the  rainbow 
flickers,  and  a  coat  of  polished  bronze. 

"  My  eyes  I"  says  the  Diver.  "Who 
can  trust  to  appearances  f  How  some 
folks  do  rise  in  the  world." 

Perhaps,  sometimes,  she  would  like  to 
soar  with  the  rest ;  but,  alas  for  am- 
bition, she  has  turned  all  her  genius  to 
the  fashioning  of  her  quaint  diving-bell, 
and  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  relation- 
ship, merely,  to  the  "Gossamer"  or 
"  Flying  Spider,"  who  struggles  to  the 
top  of  a  blade  of  grass — ^throws  out  a 
portion  of  glnten  fi-om  its  spinners, 
which  a  current  of  air  seizes  and  bears 
along  in  its  flight ;  whereupon,  this  Inge- 
nious creature  bids  adieu  to  earth,  and 
mounts  upward  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind — ^her  willing  ArieL  In  the  same 
manner  she  takes  short  cats  across  the 
air,  from  slirub  to  shrub,  or  hangs  a  sus- 
pension bridge  over  a  runnel — she  and 
the  wind  having  the  entiire  contract  up- 
on their  hands.  It  seems  that  if  the  Fly- 
ing Spider  and  the  Diver  should  take 
sweet  counsel  t^ether — we  might  have  a 
marine  telegraph  "  in  no  time." 

The  giant,  perhaps,  among  spiders-,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  who, 
crouching  in  the  corolla  of  a  flower, 
alert  with  malice  prepense,  is  not  in^  the 


least  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  toilet  and 
off-hand  manners  of  the  foppish  Hum- 
ming Bird,  but  puts  an  end  to  his  bright 
career,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasant  old  &- 
ble,  which  represents  him  as  surviving 
the  chances  of  tune.  It  is  very  hard  to 
Overlook  this  unamiable  peccadillo,  I  con- 
fess, unless  we  reflect  that  he  was  bred 
to  no  better  profession,  and  simply  fol- 
lows the  example  of  his  fore&thers,  in 
living  at  the  expense  of  others. 

But  as' a  mother,  the  spider  is  irre- 
proachable ;  she  doi||not^  to  be  sure, 
like  the  PeUcan  and  the  Gypsy-mot^, 
pluck  the  down  from  her  breast  to  pro- 
tect her  brood,  for  the  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  that  down  is  nott)ne  of  her 
commodities ;  but  she  weaves  a  tiny  cra- 
dle of  silk,  where  she  lays  her  eggs, 
covering  them  with  another  of  the  same 
handicraft,  fastened  to  the  lower  portion, 
so  that  together  they  make  a  little  globe, 
which  she  carries  everywhere,  secured 
to  her  body.  No  allurements  can  per- 
suade her  to  resign  this  precious  parcel ; 
no  dangers  can  make  her  forget  its  care. 
She  has  even  been  held  a  week,  without 
so  much  as  a  May-fly,  rather  than  per- 
mit her  charge  out  of  sight ;  and,  in  due 
time,  she  makes  a  hole  in  this  much- 
prizeil  ball,  through  which  the  little  wide- 
awakes swarm  out,  like  boys  out  of 
school,^  climbing  upon  her  back  in  mo- 
ments of  fear,  following  her  as  chickens 
do  a  hen,  while  sometimes  she  leads 
them  by  a  thread  of  silk. 

The  skillful "  Mason  Spider,"  of  South- 
em  Europe,  having  mined  for  itself  a 
cell  in  the  ground,  nicely  lined  with 
silk  by  home  industxy,  flts  thereto  a 
door,  swinging  upon  a  hinge  of  the 
same,  and  closing  with  a  aprmg ;  while 
others,  nearer  home,  draw  together  with 
theur  ready  thread  the  edges  of  a  leaf, 
wherein  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  bags  of 
yellow,  white,  or  bine,  as  the  case  may 
be,  keeping  vigilant  watch  and  ward 
over  the  sealed  hope. 

Though  the  spider  takes  no  part  in 
the  grand  insect-choir,  unless  he  can  be 
called  imirumental  in  causing  the  luck- 
less fly  to  scream  "murder !"  he  has  y?t 
as  fine  an  ear  for  sweet  soimds  as 
need  be;  a  flute  charms  him  beyond 
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expression ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  melodious 
whistle  of  some  reckless  gDat. 

As  grasshoppers  are  supposed,  by  some, 
to  have  their  ears  in  tlieir  legs — who 
hasn't  known  people  who  seem  to  hear 
with  their  elbows  ? — while  crickets  and 
ants,  as  well  as  others,  use  their  anten- 
nae for  that  purpose — so  the  wary  spider 
would  appear  to  be  all  ear,  fh>m  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
so  alive  is  he  to  every  touch  or  ap- 
proach. And  l^the  toad  hide  his  di- 
minished head,  for  my  heroine  wears  not 
one  Jewel  alone,  but  often  eight ;  some- 
times of  a  fine  sapphire  color,  the  hue  of 
the  summer  sky ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  can  frequently  see  behind 
her,  as  in  the  case  of  the  merry  "  Har- 
vest Men,"  who,  brushing  about  over 
the  fields,  upon  their  stilted  legs,  make 
as  if  they  would  cry : 

Dear,  dear,  here's  all  our  crops  to 
get  in,  and  it's  going  to  rain  before  night 
which  intelligence  they  may  receive  by 
telegrams  from  their  "  fljdng  "  cousins. 

And  then,  if  one  mU  exact  of  her 
every  grace — quarrel  with  her  figure  and 
poor  attire,  let  such  an  one  go  into  the 
garden  awhile,  and  watch  the  little 
painted  creatures,  that  look  as  if  they 
had  dropped  out  of  a  prison,  busy  at 
their  mimic  toils ;  and,  perhaps — since 

"  A  thins  of  beanty  Is  a  J07  forever,^' 
he  will  feel  more  kindly  toward  the 
thrifty  elf,  who  takes  hold  with  her 
hands,  and  is  in  king's  palaces.  > 


MILK  AND  HONEY. 

EMEHSON,  somewhere,  has  this  pas- 
sage: 

A  feeble  man  can  see  the  farms  that 
are  fenced  and  tilled — the  houses  that  are 
built.  The  strong  man  sees  the  poss&lo 
houses  and  farms.  His  eye  makes  es- 
tates as  fast  as  the  sun  breeds  clouds." 

I  came  across  it  the  other  day,  and  it 
became  the  jtext  of  a  sermon  that 
Memory  preached  to  me. 

ni  tell  you  where  I  made  a  mistake 
in  life — a  common  mistake ;  perhaps  it 
will  serve  as  annraming  to  you. 
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Twelve  years  ago  I  sat  in  this  identi- 
cal oflace,  with  my  feet  upon  these  very 
Patent  Office  Reports,  smoking  this  same 
meerscliaum  pipe.  My  shingle  had  just 
been  nailed  up  in  the  hall- way,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  stau^  I  was  fairly 
launched  a  lawyer.  Proud  of  it!  I 
guess  I  was.  Proud  is  just  the  word ; 
I  was  too  proud.  The  profession,  to 
me,  was  a  happy  escape  from  aU  the 
drudgery  that  most  of  my  school-fellows 
had  been  forced  into,  to  gain  a  necessaiy 
livelihood,  and  keep  themselves  in  fash- 
ionable clothes.  Money  and  influence 
were  to  be  commanded  by  the  authority 
of  intelligence,  not  carved  out  stingily  by 
mechanism.  ^My  ambition  was  of  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  kind,. muffled  in  re- 
spectability, pfefering  to  wait  and  won- 
der, rather  than  to  rush  into  noisy  and 
doubtful  arenas,  searching  for  possibili- 
ties. 

To  be  frank  with  you,  I  earned  my 
board  and  linen,  for  the  first  two  years, 
by  little  jobs  of  copying ;  but  I  kept  up 
a  legal  front  among  my  associates  up 
town  that  was  highly  forensic.  Two 
years  I  spent  in  this  office,  with  nothing 
more  promising  than  an  occasional  job  to 
compile,  or  engross  evidence,  for  Clipham 
&  Drive ;  or  running  about,  now  and 
then,  to  collect  a  dubious  bill  for  Choker 
&  Gouge,  down  stairs ;  but  I  was  pa- 
tiently hopeful  of  the  day  when  I  should 
have  a  client  of  my  own. 

You  can  readily  see  that  I  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  I  had  to  dress  well — ^that 
was  always  a  foiling  of  mine.  There 
was  Miss  Seringo  had  to  go  to  the  Opera 
once  a  week,  and  decency  compelled  a 
drive  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  once  or 
twice  a  month.  It  was  a  tough  struggle, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  I  wasn't 
any  better  off  than  at  the  start 

One  morning  in  May,  I  sat  here  with 
my  chair  lilted,  looking  out  at  the  dis- 
mal vista  of  chimneys,  and  dead  walls, 
and  skylights,  and  the  little  patch  of 
dirty,  gray  sky,  when  y»eard  footsteps 
at  my  door.  I  had  gro^-n  out  of  Jhe 
early  folly  of  paying  much  attention  to 
footsteps — imaginary  clients,  beammg 
with  generosity,  had  always  melted  into 
apple-boys,  and  venders  of  cheap  statuary 
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when  I  opened  the  door.  The  sound 
of  footsteps,  therefore,  did  not  disturb 
my  reverie ;  and  when  a  knock  was 
heard  on  the  same  door,  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  had  latterly  kept  locked, 
through  a  morbid  apprehension  that  my 
imaginary  client  would,  one  day,  turn 
out  to  be  my  matter-of-fact  landlord — 
merely  j^uffed  at  my  pipe,  and  shouted, 
"  Don*t  want  any." 

The  apple  boy,  or  vender  of  statuary, 
instead  of  going  away,  repeated  the 
knock  savagely,  with  the  fierce  exclama- 
tion ; 

Jehosephat !  I  haven't  got  any  I" 
There  was  a  touch  of  consanguinity 
in  that  voice,  that  brou^t  my  feet  to 
the  floor,  and  the  next  moment  I  stood 
holding  the  door  open,  and  looking  in 
the  face  of  my  uncle,  Samuel  Chandler, 
of  Iowa. 

"  Nothin'  private  goin'  on-  here,  is  there  ? 
I  seen  your  sign  down-stairs,  or  I  wouldn't 
ha*  found  you."  And  in  he  came,  hold- 
ing me  fast  with  one  hand,  and  wiping 
his  broad,  healthy  face  with  the  other. 
Then  he  turned  me  round  once  or  twice 
—gave  me  a  patronizing  staggerer  on  the 
back,  and  said  I  looked  as  though  I 
hadn't  blood  enough  in  me  to  keep  my 
courage  afloat. 

To  all  of  #13  hearty  platitudes  I  made 
modest  replies,  as  became  an  entity  in 
the  presence  of  an  agricultural  sovereign, 
and  asked  after  liis  farm  and  fortune. 

"Fortune,"  said  he.  "Bless  your 
dried-up  soul,  Bob,  there's  a  fortune  out 
West  for  any  one  that'll  pick  it  up.  It's 
a  land  flowin'  with  milk  and  honey,  my 
]x)y.  With  a  little  pluck,  a  feller  can 
steer  with  the  tide  into  any  kind  of  a 
snug  harbor.  That's  a  fact.  How's 
trade  in  the  law  ?" 

There  was  a  breezy  vitality  in  Uncle 
Samuel's  roughness,  that  struck  me  pleas- 
antly. He  seemed*  to  have  brought  with 
him  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  com- 
pounded somewhere  on  the  great  plains, 
or  within  the  sound  of  the  great  rushing 
rivers.  It  blew  through  me  like  new  oxy- 
gen ;  and  his  agricultural  sentences  drop- 
ped out  as  round,  and  as  unconcernedly, 
as  golden  pumpkins — knocking  down 
my  skittles  of  pride,  like  so  many  toys. 
Vol.  II.— 21. 


"  Business  is  brisk,"  I  answered,  glanc- 
ing timidly  at  my  Patent  Oflace  Reports, 
with  an  indistinct  fear  that  they  might 
**  blow"  on  me.  "  That  is,  as  brisk  as  I 
can  expect  at  present." 

It  was  folly  to  deal  in  any  such  sub- 
terfuges with  him.  He  made  no  allow* 
ance  for  legal  traits  ;  paid  no  tribute  to 
the  evasions  of  gentility,  but  struck 
straight  home  to  the  marrow  in  every 
thmg. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  You 
ain't  earning  your  salt  here,  Bob  1  Je- 
hosephat I  Td  like  to  take  all  such  flim- 
sy fellers  as  you  by  the  coat- collar,  and 
yank  you  out  o'  this  town,  and  flop  you 
down  in  the  prairie-grass,  where  you  can 
get  a  full  breath,  and  let  your  blood  run, 
you  look  so  suflbcated  like  !  Brisk,  eh  I 
What'd  you  keep  your  door  locked  for  ?" 

This  was  driving  rou^h-shod  through 
my  pet  illusions,  to  the  slack  machinery 
behind  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
saw  that  my  accustomed  diplomacy  was 
as  futile  to  turn  him  aside,  as  would 
have  been  my  eloquence  to  stem  a  herd 
of  bisons.  As  well  attempt  to  silence 
the  sturdy  clamor  of  a  saw-miJl  with  the 
pulsations  of  an  Eolian  lyre,  as  to 
modify  this  man'shonesty  of  speech  with 
evasions,  so  I  had  to  own  up.  Yes ;  I 
had  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it ;  but  it 
was  what  every  young  man  must  ex- 
pect. I  must  learn  to  labor  and  ta> 
wait 

"  Which  means,"  said  he,  "  lockin' 
yourself  in  this  dungeon,  and  waitin'  fi»r 
somqthin'  to  drift  in,  as  I  did.  Spenddn' 
the  best  part  of  your  life  keepin'  up  ap- 
pearances, spendin'  more'n  you  earn,, 
tellin'  folks  that  you're  up  to  your  ears  in 
luck  when  you  can't  pay  for  your  wash- 
in'.  Frettin'  and  plannin'  and  sweatin',. 
along  with  thousands  of  other  young 
men,  with  only  one  chance  for  the  lot 
of  you.  The  land's  overworked,  Bob ; 
too  many  crops — too  much  artificial  ma- 
nurin'  and  hot-|||usin'  and  coaxin* — 
to  get  a  Btraggliu'  yield.  And  when 
you've  got  it  it's  half  smut  or  rust  It 
costs  more  to  keep  such  a  patch  in 
grow  in'  order  than  it's  worth.  Now, 
out  West,  every  smart  man's  a  Moses;  all 
he  docs  is  strike  a  rock,  and  out  comes 
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the  milk  and  honey  I  Is  there  any  place 
near  by  where  we  can  get  a  steak  ?  Fm 
as  hungry  as  a  cat-fish  P 

So  Tve  went  to  dinner,  and  he  Insisted 
on  a  banquet,  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
point,  insisted  on  paying  for  it  Over 
the  bottle  of  wine  we  grew  more  soci- 
able. There  were  Aunt  Polly's  and 
nephews  and  second  cousins  to  be  in- 
quired after,  old  acquaintances  to  be 
raked  up,  all  of  which  bound  the  old 
filament  of  consanguinity  tighter  and 
made  us  feel  quite  familiar,  though  we 
had  not  met  before  in  fifteen  years. 

But  Iowa  was  his  forte ;  the  conversa- 
tion tended  to  that,  from  whatever  point 
it  started.  There  were  fresh  revelations 
of  the  climate,  running  tributes  to  the 
people,  rough  delineations  of  the  pro- 
jected railways  on  the  table-cloth,  stun- 
ning statistics  of  the  crops,  astound- 
ing disclosures  of  the  natural  resources. 
I  began  to  see  that  it  was,  indeed, 
an  Arcadia  running  with  milk  and 
lioney. 

"  Bless  your  soul,  Bob,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing over  the  empty  dishes,  **  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  we  havn't  got,  and  want 
badly,  it's  just  such  young  men  as  you. 
Brains  is  what  the  land  is  cravin'  for. 
Say  you  go  out  with  me  and  take  a  look 
at  it ;  it  won't  hurt  you,  if  it  only  pads 
your  bones  a  little  for  the  jammin'  you  get 
in  this  crowd.    I've  got  the  finest  place 

in  D  ,  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 

acres,  but  every  inch  full  of  sap,  right 
on  the  river,  with  a  smart  show  of  Jiorses, 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens  and  all  tiiat. 
Mary '11  be  glad  to  see  you,  so'U  Liza ; 
and  Mac'U  give  you  a  week  of  prairie 
chickenin',  if  you  have  a  mind  for  gun- 
nin'.  It'll  be  worth  a  gallon  of  blood  to 
you,  any  way." 

So  it  turned  out,  after  a  week's  de- 
liberation, that  I  was  to  go  back  with 
him.  A  soft  vision  lay  in  my  brain  at 
night,  of  a  beautiful  city  brimming  with 
health  and  enterprise,  ^d  wanting  only 
a  lawyer  to  complete  its  social  unity.  I 
could  hear  the  pniirie-grass  in  my  dreams, 
murmuring  a  pcan  ;  coal  beds  seemed  to. 
be  swelling  up  to  the  surface,  and  crack- 
ling into  view  with  carboniferous  rich- 
ness.   Sunny  hills  seemed  to  be  oozing 
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sacchariEC  an<)  lacteal  streams  that  mean- 
dered to  the  doorways  of  the  compla- 
cent Inhabitants. 

Fortune  seemed  to  have  sent  Uncle 
Samuel  on  a  special  embassy  to  me. 

My  waking  idea  of  Iowa  was  scarcely 
less  extravagant  It  was  an  immense 
paradise,  bursting  with  fertility,  whose 
people,  rude  elysmns,  revelled  in  Nature's 
profusion,  accumulating  health  and 
wealth  unconsciously,  building  magnifi- 
cent towns  over  night,  and  shooting  the 
buffaloes  on  the  thousand  hills  in  the 
morning. 

D  ,  to  my  mind's  eye,  planted 

over  lucid  waves,  was  sending  out  its 
virile  forces  iflto  the  luxuriant  wilder- 
ness all  about  A  wonderful  picture  of 
American  energy,  with  wliite  viaducts 
spanning  the  gorges,  and  countless  steam- 
ers, locomotives,  and  canal-boats,  depart- 
ing in  radiating  lines,  and  startling  the 
Indian  (on  the  bank  in  the  left  hand  cor- 
ner), with  their  yells  of  progress. 

I  told  Miss  Seringo  that  I  was  going 
west  on  business.    There  was- a  mental 

reservation  that  if  I  liked  D  ,  I'd 

buiid  a  Swiss  cottage  in  a  plum  grove, 
and  send  for  her. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  bid  adieu  to 
New  York,  and  shot  across  the  conti- 
nent with  Uncle  Samuel,  liy  horizon 
animated  with  the  Goddess  of  Plenty 
waving  a  glad  welcome  to  me  with  her 
horn. 

There  were  long  stretches  of  wilder- 
ness, with  corn-stalks  and  burned  trees ; 
many  cities  turning  up  suddenly  with 
the  viaducts  left  out ;  curious  settlements 
that  seemed  to  have  sprung  so  suddenly 
from  the  soil  as  to  have  not  yet  got  rid 
of  the  dirt  The  arrival  at  the  great 
rhubarb-colored  father  of  muds  verified 
one  of  my  fancies.  Here,  indeed,  were 
the  boats,  bridges,  and  locomotives ;  but 
this  was  St.  Louis,  and  our  homestead 
lay  many  miles  further  north  and  west. 

The  ride  from  Davenport  to  Iowa 
City  was  not  picturesque.  That  close- 
shavpn,  billowy  country  presents  no 
salient  points  to  the  eye  of  the  artistic  tour- 
ist From  Iowa  City  we  went  west  in  a 
stage-coach,  a  long  and  sore  ride  throngh 
the  same  undulations  and  rolling,  treeless 
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spaceman  day.  Long  before  we  com- 
pleted the  trip,  I  went  off  in  a  sullen 
sleep,  and  dreamed  we  were  so  many 
peas  in  a  horn  of  plenty  that  the  God- 
«des8  was  shaking  up.  When  I  awoke,  we 
were  in  D  . 

The  city  was  not  to  burst  in  its  full 
beauty  at  once  tpon  my  wrapt  vision.  Its 
few  practical  beauties  had  to  be  unfolded 
carefully  by  my  uncle.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  one-story  frame  houses, 
built  in  defiance  of  all  municipal  unity, 
nearly  every  house  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  quarter-section  of  land,  with  a 
streak  of  black  prairie  mud  in  front  of  it, 
which  the  inhabitants  in  their  necessities 
respected  as  a  road,  but  which  their  eu- 
phonious natures  designated  a  street. 
Uncle  Samuel  lived  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  sections.  We  were  taken  to  his 
house  in  an  ox-cart 

This  house  was  a  curious  structure, 
not  without  a  certain  rustic  grace,  such 
as  I  had  seen  irgnarled  cedar  furniture. 
It  was  ingeniously  made  of  trees  hori- 
zontally built  one  upon  the  other,  and 
cemented  with  prairie  mud.  My  uncle 
informed  me  that  he  was  hauling  his 
timber  for  a  spacious  mansion  on  the 
road  near  by. 

You  can  readily  see  that  my  precon- 
ceived notions  were  to  sustain  a  series  of 
shocks.  To  a  young  man  who  has  been 
coddled  in  a  city,  this  kind  of  life  is  gaunt 
enough  at  best. 

As  wo  approached  the  rustic  house,  I 
saw  a  confused  assemblage  of  pigs,  chick- 
ens, dogs  and  children,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  woman  Was  performing  some 
sort  of  wild  incantation,  throwing  up  her 
arms,  and  manipulating  a  tin  pan,  as 
though  it  were  a  tambourine.  Upon  my 
honor,  that  was  my  respected  aunt ;  and 
although  she  wiped  her  hands  upon  her 
tow  apron  before  saluting  me,  she  lefl  an 
ounce  of  oatmeal  sticking  to  my  glove. 
Liza  and  Mac  came  out  to  welcome  me. 
One  was  atlired  in  calico  ajnd  sun-bonnet ; 
I  thought  she  might  at  least  have  worn 
white  stockings.  The  other,  a  great  huck- 
ster of  a  fellow,  seemed  to  have  been 
floundering  like  a  behemoth  for  days  in 
the  prairie  mud.  But  both  had  a  hearty, 
— I  came  near  saying  sinewy — sincerity 


in  their  ruddy  faces  and  awkward  man- 
ners, that  was  not  distasteful.  There  was 
something,  too,  I  will  admit,  that  was 
vivifying  in  the  early  breakfast  next 
morning.  Think  of  eating  breakfast  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  ! 

And  such  a  breakfast ! — plain  ham  and 
eggs,  and  hot  biscuit !  ennobled  with  a 
relish  that  was  new.  Then  the  breezy 
gladness  of  out-doors,  that  vivid  freshness 
of  light  and  air  and  verdure  ;  the  great 
green  gladness  stretching  out  under  the 
June  sun. 

The  chirping  of  fowls  and  whistling 
of  birds,  the  pleasant  smell  of  fresh  lum- 
ber, the  vivacious  bustle  of  the  fam- 
ily— it  was  all  very  pleasant  for  a 
change. 

But,  when  Uncle  Samuel  guided  me 
through  the  city,  and  pointed  out  its  beau- 
ties and  advantages,  I  only  acquiesced  in 
monosyllables,  and  dissented  down  in  my 
heart. 

The  D  river,  which  runs  past  the 

metropolis,  I  found  to  be  an  exaggerated 
swamp,  with  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
called  "  rich  bottom  land,"  but  which  I 
discovered  to  be  alternate  patches  of  dried 
alluvium  and  stagnant  water,  and  through 
both  of  which  one  had  to  wade  to  get  to 
the  pellucid  humbug  that  performed  its 
uncertain  sinuosities  in  the  middle. 
There  had  never  been  any  floating  pal- 
aces on  its  bosom,  for  the  reason  tlmt  its 
bosom  and  its  bottom  were  too  close  to- 
gether. "  There  was  a  little  stern-wheeler 
come  up  a  couple  of  years  ago,"  said  Uncle 
Samuel ;  but,  as  the  capt*in  had  to.keep 
his  steam  whistle  a-goln'  all  the  while,  to 
drive  the  cows  out  of  the  channel,  he  said 
it  didn't  pay.  Congress  will  make  an 
appropriation,  next  session,  I  hope,  and 
then  we'll  luve  a  slack  water-navigation 
company  here,  and  be  within  a  day's  run 
of  Sl  Louis." 

From  navigation  we  camp  to  manufoc- 
tories,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  grist- 
mill, located    on  a  tributary  of  the 

D  ,  and  t^e  only  noticeable  feature 

of  which  was,  thai  the  proprietor  could 
never  get  water  enough  to  run  his  mill, 
until  spring  ;  and  then  his  establishment 
was  invariably  swept  away  with  the 
freshet.  "But,"  said  Uncle  Samuel, "  them 
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bricks  over  there  are  for  his  new  steam- 
mUl." 

I  need  not  describe  more  minutely  the 
city  of  D  .  It  answered  Jo  the  pat- 
ent description  of  western  settlements. 
The  "  business  portion"  consisted  of  a 
block  of  frame  buildings,  and  ran  alpha- 
betically from  the  American  Hotel  to  the 
Post-office.  Elsewhere  the  town  was 
diffused  over  vast  spaces.  Every  thing 
was  crude  and  smelled  of  the  soil. 

Uncle  Samuel  promised  to  introduce 
me  to  one  of  the  rising  young  lawyers  of 

the  State,  Charley  X  ,  and  I  eagerly 

caught  at  the  chance  of  congeniality. 

"  Charley,"  said  he,  "  is  uncommon 
smart ;  the  best  talker  in  the  State,  and 
bound  to  get  up  some  way.  If  you  could 
go  in  with  him  now,  make  a  yoke  of  it, 
it  would  be  what  I  call  a  certain,  sure  fix. 
You*d  get  all  tlie  law  business  in  the 
county,  and,  as  there*s  considerable  talk 
of  movin'  the  State  Capital  here,  youM 
cut  a  straight  swath  together,  between 
politics  and  leamin*.  I  think  Charley 
would  like  the  idea,  and  if  you  gay  so, 
ril  sound  him !" 

"  There'll  certainly  be  no  harm  in  the 
sounding." 

"  lie  doesn't  give  all  his  time  to  the 
law^,"  continued  my  uncle;  "just  now  he's 
got  two  strings  to  his  bow." 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  "  iy^o  strings  to  his 
bow  !" 

**  Yes,  you  see,  out  here,  when  one  thing 
is  hatcliin'  another  is  bearin*.  There 
ain't  much  of  a  law  harvest  yet,  and  so 
he's  raisin'  stock  hogs  1" 

"  Stock  hogs  f  I  repeated  with  amaze- 
ment, and  unconsciously  giving  a  little 
imitation  of  that  animal  fh  my  throat. 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  Blackstone,  has 
law  to  do  with  pork  I" 

"Do?  why,  pork's  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  !  That's  where 
the  milk  and  honey  come  in.  You're 
Jist  like  a  book-farmer  I  heard  of,  that 
w^anted  to  know  what  a  dung-heap  had 
to  do  with  getting  rich.  It's  not  part 
of  the  business,  perhaps  but  it  ain't  to 
be  sneezed  at,  if  there's  monej/  in  it  Lord, 
man,  you  don't  s'pose,  if  I  come  into  a 
new  country,  I'd  lay  down  under  the  trees 
and  say  wood-choppm'  wa'n't  my  trade. 
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do  you,  when  there  was  a  clearin'  to  be 
made  ?  There's  a  Devon  cow  ovefin  that 
turnip-patch  that's  the  best  milker  in  the 
place.  Well,  now,  she's  like  this  here 
country ;  it  ain't  much  use  unless  you 
know  how  to  milk  her  !"  • 

I  soon  afterward  encountered  Charley 

X;  ,  in  an  enormous  pen,  shouting  at 

a  number  of  boys  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred hogs. 

He  was  a  cordial  young  man,  and,  in- 
deed, would  have  passed  for  a  smart 
enough  fellow,  if  he  had  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  odor  of  the  sty,  and  if — 
if  he  had  not  worn  his  pantaloons  stuck 
on  the  top  of  his  raw-hide  boots.  He 
looked  at  me  rather  quizzically — making 
a  rapid  inventory  of  my  appearance  from 
umbrella  to  patent-leather  boots,  and  then 
launched  out  at  once  into  the  prospects 

and  advantages  of  D  .    Heard  that 

I  intended  to  locate.  Had  I  any  idea  of 
land  ?  If  so,  there  was  a  splendid  little 
chance  over  there,  just  ^pyond  Brown's 
Slough — some  wet,  but  sure  to  come  in- 
side the  city  limits !  could  be  secured 
very  eaMly  I  Parker,  the  owner,  was  in- 
volved in  a  lumber  speculation,  etc. 

Then  I  was  conducted  over  to  the 
slough  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  do- 
main. It  was  a  primeval  snare  of 
undergrowth  and  morass. 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  the  young  law- 
yer, looking  straight  through  this  jungle 
into  the  most  solid  possibilities  of  the 
future,  if  you  want  to  set  up,  here's  the 
spot !  As  soon  as  the  railroad  cuts  off 
the  slough,  this'll  dry  up.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  there  was  two  or  three  for- 
tunes to  be  found  in  that  marsh."  Fi  om 
particulars  to  generalization — from  the 

slough  to  the  prospects  of  D  ,  was 

an  early  and  inevitable  transition ;  so  he 
gave  me  a  taste  of  his  oratorical  powers 
in  an  earnest  panegyric.  There  was, 
lying  north  and  west  of  us,  thousands  of 
square  miles  festering,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
own  richness,  and  waiting  for  us  to  open 
the  gates  of  commerce  and  trot  the  iron 
horse  through  that  slough,  to  throw  into 
our  hands  an  immeasurable  prosperity. 

As  I  had  no  money  to  buy  land,  this 
eloquence  was  lost  upon  me.  To  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  something  unnatunU 
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in  my  being  there  at  alL  Witli  my  city 
notions,  and  dressed  in  gloves  and  broad- 
cloth,  and  carrying  an  umbrella  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  sun,  I  must  have  pre- 
sented any  thing  but  a  favorable  aspect  to 
that  practical  young  man. 

However,  he  was  cordial,  communi- 
cative, and  not  lacking  in  any  of  the 
requisites  of  a  gentleman.  I  was  shown 
every  thing  that  could  be  of  interest  to  a 
stranger,  from  the  fossiliferous  limestone 
to  the  treeless  hummocks  that  they  call- 
ed rolling  prairie,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  hear  these  men  speak  so 
enthusiastically  of  the  timberless  vista. 

"  Bless  you,"  said  Samuel,  "  there 
isn't  wood  enough  in  Tama  or  Johnson 
Counties  to  make  a  walkin'-stick ;  and 
last  winter,  which  was  an  uncommon 
hard  one,  the  folks  up  in  that  section  had 
to  dig  their  own  coal  on  the  way  to  the 
mill,  that  being  one  of  the  conditions  of 
grindin'  that  every  settler  should  bring 
coal  enough  to  run  the  engine  long 
enough  to  get  his  com  out"  * 

The  next  day,  Uucle  Samuel  assailed 
me  in  a  direct  manner : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  now.  You've  seen  the  town,  and 
I  dare  say  it'll  be  a  long  while  before 
you  see  a  better  one  for  a  young  man." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  I  replied, "  for  a  young 
lawyer,  I  suppose  the  best  way  would 
be  to  get  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  busi- 
ness street,  fhmish  'em  rattier  tasty,  send 
for  a  law  library,  and  commence  as  im- 
posing as  possible.  The  expense  of  a 
clerk  and  office  boy  wouldn't — " 

"  Jehosephat !  If  you  do  that,  you'll 
starve  to  death  T 

"  Then  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
would  you  have  me  do  ?* 

"  Tm  afoarO  you  don't  exactly  under- 
stand the  way  o'  doin'  business  in  a  new 
country." 

I  began  to  fear  that  was  the  case  myself 
"Now,  ril  tell  you  what  to  do,"  he 
continued,  lighting  a  cob  pipe,  and  as- 
suming the  air  of  a  mentor.  "  Lawin' 
aint  goin*  to  pay  you  at  the  start,  what- 
ever it'll  do  when  you  get  started ;  and 
people  out  hero  won't  pay  you  for  makin' 
a  show — just  consider  that  a  fixed  fact. 
The  way  for  you  is  to  roll  up  your 


sleeves,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  tackle 
the  first  job  that  comes  along,  whether 
it's  plowin'  or  teachin'  school.  If  I  was 
goin'  to  give  you  good  advice,  I  should 
say,  go  inw  the  stock  hog  business  your- 
self, for  a  year  or  so.  There's  money  in 
it,  and  it  won't  hurt  your  prospects  for 
lawhi' ;  besides,  '  it'll  work  you  into 
our  style,  and  get  you  acquainted." 

Surprised  as  I  was  at  this  proposition, 
it  once  being  made,  I  was  prepared  for 
any  thing.    He  proceeded : 

"  You  can  buy  out  Charley  X  ,  at 

a  fair  figger  and  on  easy  terma  I  hear 
he'll  go  to  Sioux  City,  if  you  insist  on 
Btoppin'  here  ;  that  is,  if  you'll  take  his 
hogs  off  his  hands — and  the  money  in 
them  hogs  is  so  sure,  that  I  wouldn't 
mind  lettin'  you  have  a  little  spare  cash 
to  start  with,  if  you're  short.  I  think  it's 
a  precious  fine  opcnin',  myself!" 

I  was  pulling  off  one  of  my  gloves, 
with  a  morbid  desire  to  look  at  the  white 
hands  that  were  expected .  to  have  all 
these  hogs  upon  them.  To  have  spoken 
my  mind  would  have  been  unkinducss, 
after  his  generous  hospitality  ;  to  accept 
his  proposition  would  have  been  mad- 
ness. Well,  rd  think  it  over,  and  tell 
him  on  the  morrow. 

All  that  night  Charley's  stock  hogs 
went  trooping  through  my  brain.  It 
was  simply  abominable.  ^ 

I  considered  myself  duped,  victimized. 
The  stories  I  had  heard  of  western  specu- 
latora  in  town  lots,  and  of  sharpers 
dealing  in  prospective  resources,  all  came 
back  freshly.  I  looked  upon  my  uncle 
as  lieing  either  willfully  bent  on  sacri- 
ficing me  to  the  interests  of  a  struggling 
settlement,  <y  as  hopelessly  sunk  in  the 
delirium  of  all  those  pioneers,  who  see  a 
metropolis  in  every  congerie  of  shanties, 
and  scent  an  Eldorado  in  every  swamp. 

Was  I  to  be  bit  like  so  many  adoles- 
cent fellows  before  me,  because  I  came 
from  the  Great  City  ?  Should  I  waste  my 
fragrance  on  this  desert  air,  waiting  for 
improbable  railroads  and  hypothetical 
grants  to  rescue  it  from  chaos  ? 

Stock  hogs.  Indeed  I  A  pleasant  fall 
from  legal  promise  !  My  uncle's  kind- 
ness was,  after  all,  but  so  much  irony. 
Every  application  of  my  ambition  to 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case  produced 
only  disgust.  I  had  no  faith — could  not 
hear  the  wheat  growing  westward,  nor 
the  tramp  of  empire  eastward.  My  pride 
harped  on  stock  hogs,  and  rQ||gnized  in 
all  this  figuratiye  oozing  and  flowing  of 
milk  and  honey  only  the  soiled  stream 
of  exuberant  western  fimcy. 

"  Uncle,"  said  I,  next  day,  "  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  return." 

*'  Goin'  back,  eh  ?  "Well,  Tm  sorry. 
A  young  man  of  your  parts  don't  often 
get  such  a  chance.  If  I  was  you,  I'd 
grab  it,  and  edge  along  here  somehow." 

"  If  my  edging  along  progress  is  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  town,  I'm  afraid 
I  should  never  get  to  the  goal  of  inde- 
pendence. I  guess  I'll  go  back,  uncle, 
before  I  get  the  fever  and  ague." 

I  well  remember  tlie  commiserative 
look  he  gave  mo  as  he  knocked  out  his 
corn-cob  pipe  —  a  look  that  partook 
largely  of  kindly  contempt.  But  he  nor 
any  of  his  family,  did  not  allow,  for  a  mo- 
ment, their  {jfldvate  opinions  to  influence 
tlieir  hospitality.  They  actually  got  up 
a  grand  party  in  the*  town  for  me,  as 
though  I  had  been  a  lion,  and  Mattie 
Brown,  a  gipsy  daughter  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  Slough,  whom  I  had  already  flirted 
with  through  the  prairie  flowers,  came 
out  there  quite  a  belle.  She  was  undis- 
guisedly  sorry  that  I  was  going  away. 
•  The  dear,  artless  little  rustic  I  What 
charming  black  eyes  she  had !  How 
she  drank  in  all  my  accounts  of  the 
great  city,  I  actually  believe  I  could 
have  fallen  in  love  with  that  baggage,  if 
she  had  been  reared  anywhere  but  on 
the  frontier.  * 

When  I  was  coming  away,  she  poked 
a  fragrant  little  bunch  of  Vild-flowers 
into  the  coach,  and  I  went  to  sleep,  half 
an  hour  afterward,  with  the  smell  of 
gentian  in  my  head,  and  dreamed  that  I 
was  being  kicked  eastward  by  the  in- 
dignant Gk)ddcss  of  Plenty,  who  was 
attired  in  seven-leagued  boots.  It  was 
the  commotion  of  the  ramshackle  old 
coach,  of  course. 

That  was  the  end  of  my  Milk  and 
Honey. 

The  thing  seems  unimpprtant  enough 
in  the  telling  j  but  every  year  since  has 
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increased  my  estimate  of  the  chance  I 
threw  away. 

I  settled  down  again  in  the  same  dark 
office,  with  that  sterile  horizon  of  dead 
walls  and  skylights  beyond. 

Ten  long  years  have  passed^  in  which  I 
have  learned  what  it  is  to  plod  and  drudge, 
and  see  one  after  another  of  my  bright  an- 
ticipations &de  away  iathe  grimmest  of 
realities.  What  chance  has  a  man  to 
be  ambitious  when  he  has  four  moutlis 
to  feed  and  a  fashionable  wife  to  clothe  ? 

It  is  not  in  good  taste,  I  know,  to 
say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  one's  own 

family ;  but  Mrs.  ,  nie  Seringo,  I  am 

forced  to  say,  is  too  brUiant  a  woman  for 
a  poor  man's  wife.  That's  my  misfortune, 
not  her  fault  During  these  ten  years,  I 
learned,  too,  that  my  abilities  were  of 
the  average  kind  only — that  many  of  us 
have  to  learn  sooner  or  later — and  that 
pre-eminence  was  out  of  t^e  question 
here,  with  so  many  smarter  fellows  toil- 
ing night  and  day  for  the  prize. 

Well,  Uncle  Samuel  and  his  western 
affairs  had  grown  dim  in  my  recollec- 
tion— overgrown  with  my  own  profes- 
sional fungi,  when,  about  a  month  ago, 
I  received  an  unexpected  invitation  from 
him  to  come  out  and  pay  another  visit 
Fagged  out  with  work,  it  so  happened 
that  I  chanced  to  have  a  little  sum 
ahead,  and  it  oocured  to  me  that  a  trip 
to  the  West  would  be  a  good  and  cheap 
way  of  spending  the  vacation. 

I  proposed  it  to  Mrs.  . 

She  made  arrangements  with  our 
mother-in-law,  about  Jthe  children,  and 
we  set  out  for  D  . 

The  railroad  from  Iowa  City  to  the 
incorporated  City  of  D— —  was  com- 
pleted, and  we  were  sjived  any  shaking 
up  in  a  stage-coach.  •  When  we  reached 
our  destination,  a  marvelous  cliange 
saluted  me.  We  were  driven  up  to  a 
sumptuous  hotel,  from  the  window  of 
which  I  looked  down  upon  bustling 
streets  and  surcharged  depdts,  and  taste- 
ful villas  reaching  out  with  their  wings 
toward  the  prairie. 

The  rich  bottom-land  had  risen  into  a 
levee,  and  the  marsh  had  given  way  to  a 
pleasant  expanse  of  blue  water,  on  which 
lay  the  D  River  Improvement  Com- 
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pany's new  boats, with  "  U.  S.  Mail"  fly- 
ing g^yly  ^om  their  flag-staffs.  I  could 
not  see  where  the  old  log-mill  stood,  for 
great  brick  structures  were  shooting  up 
their  vapor  into  the  clear  air  in  ^con- 
tinuous pufik 

The  place,  in  a  word,  had  come  up 
from  an  incipient  town  to  a  populous 
and  prosperous  city.  We  rode  to  Uncle 
Samuel's  house  in  an  omnibus — his  new 
house  shrouded  in  maples  that  I  had  seen 
him  plant  myself,  and  we  heard  Liza  or 
somebody  else  playing  on  a  "  grand 
action  "  as  we  got  out  of  the  vehicle. 

This  was  the  place  I. had  taught  Mrs. 

 to  ridicule.  She  was  given  a  horse, 

and  sent  cantering  through  the  wild 
flowers  every  morning,  to  come  back  to 
a  breakfast  of  quails.  She  went  to  the 
theater  and  saw  "  Hamlet " — I  l)elieve 
Murdock  was  playing  there  then. 

Out  of  the  world  indeed  I  did  she  not 
Jiold  almost  daily  conversation  with  our 
respected  mother  in  New  York,  telling 
her  over  the  wires  not  to  forget "  Johnny's 
teeth,"  and  to  "  give  Fanny  the  syrup 
of  rhubarb."  ^ 

I  went  to  call  on  Clyirley  X  ,  whose 

rooms  were  in  the  National  Bank  Rooms, 
with  tapestry  carpet  on  them,  and  two 
or  three  assistants  finishing  up  his  work* 
I  couldn't  see  him,  because  the  House 
was  in  session.  Yes — I  forgot  he  was 
elected  a  year  ago ;  but  I  went  over  to 
the  State  House  to  hear  him  speak,  and 

Mr^  called  on  his  wife — ^yes,  you 

migut  guess  it — ^she  was  once  Mattie 
Brown;  but  her  father's  slough  was 
covered  with  a  freight-house  and  eleva- 
tors now.* 

"  Charley  '11  go  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
yet,"  said  Uncle  Samuel,  proudly.  He's 
worth  about  tliirty  thousand  dollars,  I 
should  say.  Do  you  recollect  them 
stock  hogs  of  his?  Well,  sir,  they 
started  him.  He  made  a  handsome 
thing  of  that  drove.'* 

Mrs.  ,  after  a  coUple  of  weeks' 

enjoyment,  said  to  me : 

The  smartest,  fi^shest,  fastest  little 
city  I  ever  saw.    John,  you're  a  fool." 

She  was  right  « 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  a  pleasant 
one,  despite  the  painful  regrets  that  it  | 


awoke.  The  brisk  scenes,  the  stirring 
evidences  of  thrift  and  comfort,  hight- 
ened  by  a  pure  air  and  a  hearty  hospi- 
tality, sharpened  my  faculties,  and  I  came 
back  ^eshened  for  new  drudgery  in  my 
lUtle  arena. 

And  so  it  turns  out  that  I  am  sitting 
in  this  same  dark  ofiice,  this  bright  sum- 
mer morning,  looking  out  at  the  chim- 
ney-pots and  dead  walls,  thinkini^  of 

the  sunny  City  of  D  ,  on  the  prairies, 

and  wondering  if  I  would  be  worth  my 
thousands,  and  in  the  Legislature,  if 
I  had  gone  to  raising  stock  hogs  off  of 
Milk  and  Honey. 


MOVEMENT. 

WHO  is  he,  with  weak  upbraiding,  » 
Blameth  Fate  for  human  ill  ? 
God  demands  that  mortal  aiding 
Shall  resolve  His  awful  will. 

Do  you  wait  for  His  improvement 
Of  your  life,  your  lai#,  your  lot  ? 
God's  primeval  law  is  Movement — 
And  without  it  life  is  not. 

Movement  in  the  tireless  planet. 

Swinging  on  its  march  sublime ; 
Movement  in  the  mountain  granite, 
Measuring  the  years  of  Time  I 

Movement  onward — movement  forward, 

Life  repeats  its  spiral  flight ; 
Movement  sun-ward — movement  star- 
ward — 

Out  from  darkness — up  to  light ! 

From  the  vale  the  hills  are  gro>fing. 

From  the  turf  the  trees  arise ; 
And  the  rivers,  seaward  flowing. 
Fling  their  vapors  to  the  skies. 

And  the  insects  in  the  ocean, 

Aod  the  seed  beneath  the  sod, 
Feel  the  wondrous  laws  of  Motion, 
Lifting  them  toward  their  God  ! 

All  is  action — all  is  movement — 
Nature's  grain  is  labor's  yield ; 
Would  ye  win  your  Lord's  approvement  ? 
Enter  on  His  harvest-field ! 

Spire  of  grass  and  spray  of  coral. 

Germing  seed,  and  bursting  pod, 
Each  repeals  tlie  endless  moral — 
I     Movement  is  the  law  of  God  I 
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THE  STAGE  AS  IT.WAS. 

THE  stage  is  wonderfully  conservative 
in  its  way.  Hamlet's  ad^^ce  to  the 
players  might  have  been  written  yester- 
day, instead  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 
But,  spite  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
theatrical  world  clings  to  its  traditions, 
its  customs  are  not  endowed  with  Median 
inllexibility,  and  Time  has  rung  the 
changes  behind  the  scenes  as  remorse- 
lessly as  is  his  wont  elsewhere.  The 
tedious  two-act  farce,  the  musical  burletta, 
the  five-act  tragedy  and  comedy — saving 
the  glorious  classics  of  the  stage — the 
comic  pantomime  of  Rich  and  Qrimaldi, 
all  have  vanished  from  the  boards.  Even 
that  lime-honored  institution,  the  pit,  is 
^extinct,  and  before  long,  the  play-goer 
who  does  not  care  to  spend  a  dollar  for 
an  evening's  diversion,  will  have  to  be- 
take himself  to  some  other  amusement 

The  old  stage  was  lamentably  indif- 
ferent regarding  costume,  splendor  rather 
than  fitness  and  propriety  being  its  aim. 
Qarrick  played  Macbeth  in  a  gold-laced 
waistcoat  and  red  velvet  breeches ;  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  arrayed  Queen  Katharine 
in  an  old  woman's  cap  and  a  regal  dia- 
dem, to  the  great  disgust  of  Miss  Haw- 
kins, who  argued :  "  Katharine  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
h<^r  national  dress,  would  have  made  a 
deeper  impression,  and  proved  her  tyrant 
still  more  unjust"  The  witches  in  Mac- 
beth wore  mittens,  plaited  caps,  laced 
aprons,  red  stomachers,  and  rufis.  In 
1703,  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
resolved  that  the  tragedy  should  no 
longer  be  represented  as  a  tragi-comedy, 
and  ordered  the  actors  who  played  the 
weird  sisters  to  abstain  from  all  buf- 
foonery— ^the  costumer  doing  his  part 
toward  the  reform  by  provldmg  them 
with  a  dress,  stated,  by  a  panegyrical 
critic,  not  to  resemble  any  human,  garb 
whatever ;  what  it  did  resemble,  he  neg- 
lects to  inform  us,  thinking  it  quite  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that  "  they  appeared 
as  preternatural  beings,  distinguishable 
only  by  the  fellness  of  their  purposes 
and  the  fatality  of  their  delusions."  At 
the  same  time,  Banquo's  ghost  was  left 
entirely  to   the  imagination   of  the. 
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audience.  The  experiment,  however, 
was  not  sufficiently  successful  to  decide 
the  question  one  way  or  another;  modem 
managers  follow  their  own  fancies  in  the 
matter,  and  Banquo's  ghost  has  not  yet 
suffered  tlie  fate  of  the  spirits  of  Jaffler 
and  Pierre  in  Venice  Preserved  (spirits 
originally  made  visible  to  the  audience 
at  the  express  desire  of  Otway  himself) ; 
and  considering  Shakspeare's  partiality 
for  ghosts,  we  doubt  if  he  would  have 
endorsed  the  notions  of  the  party  advo- 
cating their  practical  abolition.  Addi- 
son declared  stage-ghosts  were  proper 
aids  to  poetical  effect,  and,  as  such, 
needing  no  excuse ;  adding,  "  there  is 
nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies 
our  English  theater  so  much  as  a  ghost, 
especially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody 
shirt  A  specter  has  very  often  saved 
a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing  but 
stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  in  it,  and  sunk  again  withonfc 
speaking  one  word." 

In  Shakspeare's  day,  the  audience  at 
a  theater  was  not  confined  to  the  body 
of  the  lK>use,  but  occupied  part  of  the 
stage  itself.  Sixpence  was  the  usual 
price  for  a  seat  on  the  stage,  but  there 
were  also  "  twelvepenny  stools,"  though 
what  the  difference  was  is  not  clear, 
unless  the  higher  charge  was  paid  by 
those  who  brought  pages  with  them  to 
keep  their  pipes  duly  supplied  with  to- 
bacco. Poets  were  admitted  without 
payment — the  mysterious  free-list^  that 
now  a  days  is  always  "  suspended," 
being  an  institution  as  old  as  the  drama. 
The  &8t  man  of  that  period — ^the  **  young 
gallant "  as  he  was  called — Vent  to  the 
play-house  to  show  off  his  clothes,  and 
bewitch  the  ladies  by  displaying  his 
proportionable  leg,  white  hand,  Persian 
locks,  and  tolerable  beard ;  and  for  such 
an  exhibition  tlie  stage  afforded  the  best 
opportunities.  When  the  Prologue  was 
ready  to  go  on,  the  gallant  made  his 
appearance  with  his  three-legged  stool, 
sat  himself  down  on  the  rush-strewed 
boards,  valiantly  beating  down  the 
mews  and  hisses  of  the  opposing  rascali- 
ty," and  amused  himself  by  taking  a 
hand  at  cards  till  the  third  trumpet 
announced  the  commencement  of  the 
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performances.  Then  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  whiled  away  the  two  hours  occu- 
pied by  the  play  by  whistling  accom- 
paniments to  the  songs,  crying  at  the 
merry  speeches,  mewing  at  the  passion- 
ate ones,  laaghing  at  the  serious  scenes, 
criticising  the  actors  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  oyer  the .  house,  as  was  the 
custom  of  lords,  knights,  and  templars ; 
and  filling  up  odd  moments  by  tickling 
his  n^ghbor's  ear  with  a  rush  from  the 
stage.  If  the  plebeian  spectators  re- 
sented such  beharior  by  hooting,  hissing, 
and  throwing  dirt,  it  was  most  gentle- 
man-like patience  to  endure  all  this,  and 
laugh  at  the  silly  animals."  If  the  gal- 
lant wished  to  show  his  contempt  of 
the  play,  he  rose  in  the  middle  of  it, 
saluted  any  of  his  acquaintances  present, 
and  departed  with  a  screwed  and  dis- 
contented face." 

Inconvenient  as  the  actQrs  must  hare 
found  this  practice,  they  did  not  thmk  of 
insisting  upon  a  clear  stage  when  the  thea- 
ters were  reOpened  after  the  Restoration. 

At  length,  the  nuisance  grew  so  un- 
bearable, that  the  king  interfered,  issuing 
the  following  notification,  dated  Febru- 
ary 35, 1664 :  "  Whereas,  complamt  hath 
been  made  unto  us  of  great  disorders  in 
the  attiring-houA  of  the  theater  of  our 
dearest  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  under 
the  government  of  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  William  Davenant,  by  the 
resort  of  persons  thither,  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  actors  and  interruption  of  the 
scene— our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no 
persons,  of  what  quality  soever,  do  pre- 
sume to  enter  at  the  attiring-house,  but 
only  such  as  do  belong  to  the  company, 
and  are  employed  by  them."  If  this 
had  any  effect  at  all,  it  was  but  tempo- 
rary, for,  thirty  years  later,  Mrs.  Verbrug- 
gen,  as  prologue-speaker,  said : 

Before  the  play's  half  ended.  Til  enfi^age 
To  shmv  yoa  beaux  come  trooplufi;  on  the  stage- 
But  hush  I  they're  here  already ;  Til  retire. 
And  leare  'em  to  the  ladies  to  admire. 
They'll  show  you  twenty  thonsand  wita  and 
graces. 

They'll  entertain  you  with  their  soft  frrimaccs, 
Their  snuff-box,  awkward  bows,  and  ugly  flices. 
Between  each  act— performed  by  nicest  rules. 
They'll  treat  yon  with  an  Interlude  of  Fools; 
Of  which,  that  yon  may  hi^ve  the  deeper  sense. 
The  entertainment 's  at  their  own  expense. 
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Queen  Anne  prohibited  any  person 
not  belonging  to  the  theater  going  be- 
hind the  scenes,  or  appearing  upon  the 
stage ;  but  Colley  Gibber  claims  for  him- 
self and  his  co-managers  the  merit  of 
having  effected  the  desired  reform. 
"  Among  our  many  necessary  reforma- 
tions," he  writes,  **  what  not  a  little  pre- 
served to  us  the  regard  of  our  auditors, 
was  the  decency  of  our  clear  stage; 
from  whence  we  had  shut  out  those  idle 
gentlemen  who  seemed  more  delighted 
to  be  pretty  objects  themselves,  than 
capable  of  any  pleasure  from  the  play ; 
who  took  their  dally  stand  where  they 
might  best  elbow  the  actors,  and  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  auditors'  atten- 
tion. In  many  a  labored  scene  of  the 
warmest  humor,  and  the  most  affecting 
passion,  have  I  seen  the  best  actors  dis- 
concerted, while  these  buzzing  mosqui- 
toes have  been  fluttering  round  their 
eyes  and  ears."  The  custom,  however, 
.was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  An  ad- 
vertisement of  the  performance  of  The 
Prophetess,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Thea- 
ter, in  1717,  runs  thus :  "  Whereas  there 
are  a  great  many  scenes  to  be  moved  in 
the  opera,  which  cannot  be  done  if  persons 
should  stand  upon  the  stage;  it  is,  there- 
fore, desired  that  no  persons  will  take  it 
ill  that  they  must  be  denied  entrance  on 
the  stage,"  and  at  the  opening  of  Covent 
Garden  Theater,  in  1732,  it  was  announ- 
ced that,  to  prevent  the  stage  being 
overcrowded,  the  admission  would  be 
raised  to  half-iEX-gtiinea.  Garrick  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  stage  of  its  in- 
vaders in  a  great  measure ;  but  even  in 
his  time  the  audience  encroached  upon 
the  actor's  domain,  and  Juliet  lay  in  her 
tomb  surrounded  by  a  couple  of  hundred 
fashionably-dressed  people,  though  such, 
solecisms  were  only  permitted  upon 
benefit  nights  and  special  occasions. 

When  actors  and  actresses  were  "  His 
Majesty's  secants,"  par  exeeUenee,  His 
Majesty's  soldiers  mounted  guard  every 
night  on  the  stages  of  the  patent  theaters 
— perhaps  a  necessary  precaution  in 
those  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  when 
angry  auditors  were  given  to  chai^g 
the  actors  sword  in  hand.  When  this 
custom  first  arose,  we  cannot  say;  it 
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was  not  in  vogue  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theater  before  1721,  when  a  mob 
of  gentlemen,  after  a  conflict  with  the 
members  of  the  company  upon  the  stage, 
set  to  work  destroying  the  hangings  and 
other  furniture  of  the  interior  of  the 
house ;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
another  riot,  George  L  ordered  a  guard 
to  attend  that  theater  as  well  as  the 
others.    Stories  are  not  wanting  of  these 
guardians  of  the  stage  being  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  acting,  and 
starting  out  of  their  professional  immo- 
bility.   There  is  a  tradition  of  an  un- 
lucky Othello  being  shot  by  a  soldier, 
who  felt  it  impossible  to  stand  quietly 
by  while  Desdemona  was  murdered; 
and  during  a  perfonnance  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex^  when  Lady  Notting- 
ham denied  having  received  any  ring 
from  the  unfortunate  favorite,  the  hon- 
est sentiuel,  starting  from  his  post,  seized 
the  representative  of  the  treacherous 
dame,  and  exclaimed  to  the  astonished 
stage-queen:  "It's  false;  she  has  it  in 
her  bosom  1"    Another  sentinel  is  said 
to  have  been  so  overcome  by  Garrick*s 
Lear,  that  he  fainted  when  the  old 
king's  troubles  came  to  their  climax ;  a 
flattering  testimony  to  the  actor's  power, 
which  so  delighted  Garrick  ihat  he  gave 
the  susceptible  warrior  a  guinea.  Next 
night,  his  successor,  having  heard  his 
comrade's  story,  thouglit  to  earn  a 
guinea  too  ;  accordingly  he  fainted  ;  but 
as  Garrick  that  evening  played  Ranger, 
it  is  needless  to  say  the  ruse  failed  to 
extract  any  thing  but  a  grin  from  Davy. 
This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  we 
have  our  doubts;  and  if  it  was  in- 
vented, fancy  its  inventor  derived  his 
inspiration  from  The  Guardian  of  April 
2,  1713,  which  contains  the  following  re- 
lation :  "  It  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow 
and  melancholy  to  me  some  nights  ago 
at  a  play,  to  see  a  crowd  in  the  habits 
of  the  gentry  of  England*  stupid  to  the 
noblest  sentiments  we  have.    The  cir- 
cumstance happened  in  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress between  Percy  and  Anne  Bull  en. 
One  of  the  sentinels,  who  stood  on  the 
stage  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  the 
most  unmannerly  race  of  young  men 
that  ever  were  seen  in  any  age  fre- 


quently raise  in  public  assemblies,  upon 
Percy's  beseeching  to  be  heard,  burst 
into  tears ;  upon  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  audience  fell  into  a  loud  and  igno- 
rant laughter ;  which  others,  who  were 
touched  with  the  liberal  compassion  of 
the  poor  fellow,  could  hardly  suppress 
by  their  clapping.  But  the  man,  with- 
out the  least  confhsion  or  shame  in  his 
countenance  for  what  had  happened, 
wiped  away  the  tears,  and  was  still  in- 
tent upon  the  play.  The  distress  sUll 
rising,  the  soldier  was  so  much  moved 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  face 
from  the  audience,  to  their  no  small 
merriment  Percy  had  tlie  gallantry  to 
take  notice  of  his  honest  heart,  and  gave 
him  a  crown  to  help  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion." 

Ladies — or  the  sex  is  libelled — like 
to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  see ;  but  they 
were  once  seized  with  a  fancy  for  screen- 
ing their  beauty  from  admiring  eyes  at 
places  of  public  resort.    The  fashion  of 
covering  fair  faces  with  black  velvet 
masks  was  a  freak  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
but  the  vizard  attained  its  greatest  popu- 
larity in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Pepys 
noted  the  fact  in  1660,  and  although 
such  an  ardent  lover  of  pretty  faces 
must  have  thought  4he  fashion  de- 
testable, like  a  kind  husband,  he  hurried 
off  to  the  exchange  to  buy  one  for  his 
wife,  and  put  her  on  equal  terms  with 
her  acquaintances.    The  easy  dames  of 
that  day  found  the  mask  very  conveni- 
ent, as  it  enabled  them  to  exercise  their 
tongues  without  restraint,  and  enter  into 
sprightly  contentions  with  the  gentlemen 
with  all  the  advantages  in  their  favor. 
Pepys  doubtless  was  an  ear-witness  of 
many  such  wit-combats,  one  of  which 
he  thus  records  in  his  diary :    To  the 
King's  House,  to  The  MaiSa  Tragedy, 
but  vexed  all  the  while  with  two  talk- 
ing ladies  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  yet 
pleased  to  hear  their  discourse.  And 
.  one  of  the  ladies  would  and  did  ai  with 
her  mask-vizard  ^11  the  play ;  and  being 
exceedingly  witty  as  ever  I  heard 
woman,  did  talk  most  pleasantly  with 
him ;  but  was,  I  believe,  a  virtuous 
woman  and  of  quality.    He  would  fain 
I  know  who  she  was,  but  she  would  not 
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tell ;  yet  did  give  him  many  pleasant 
liintd  of  lier  knowledge  of  him;  by  that 
means  setting  his  brains  to  work  to  find 
out  Who  §he  was»  and  did  give  him  leave 
to  use  all  means  but  pulling  off  her 
mask.  He  was  mighty  witty,  and  she 
also  making  sport  with  him  very  in- 
offensively, tliat  a  more  pleasant  recon- 
tre  I  never  heard ;  but  by  that  means 
lost  the  pleasure  of  the  play  wholly." 
Congreve  seems  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  ladies  and  mask-wearers : 

The  TfjEor-mftsks  that  are  In  pit  and  gallery, 
Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 
The  lady  critics,  who  are  better  read. 
Inquire  if  characters  are  nicely  bred. 

But  the  dramatists  grew  so  utterly 
shameless,  that  no  lady  dared  venture 
barefaced  to  the  theater,  particularly  on 
the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  but  donned 
a  mask  to  hide  her  blushes,  or  not  to 
betray  her  inability  to  blush.  Even 
when  playwrights  ceased  to  believe 

Intrlgne  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit— 
the  ladies  were  loath  to  give  up  their 
masks ;  and  when  they  did,  ladies  that 
were  not  ladies  wore  tiiem  still  in  pit 
and  gallery,  till  Queen  Anne,  determined 
to  reform  "  the  indecencies  and  abuses 
of  the  stage,"  peremptorily  forbade  any 
woman  appearing  masked  at  any  of  the 
theaters,  and  so  crushed  tl^e  fashion — 
for  ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Sunday  performances  (very  properly), 
authors*  nights  (the  more  the  pity),  pro- 
logues and  epiloguea,  come  in  the  cate- 
gory of  obsolete  theatrical  customs. 
We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  two 
Customs  familiar  to  modem  play-goers, 
which  ought  to  be  summarily  abolished. 
TUe  first  is  the  ill-mannered  habit  of  the 
occupants  of  stalls  and  boxes  rising  to 
leave  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain — a 
practice  no  less  insulting  to  the  actors 
than  annoying  to  the  better-behaved 
poilion  of  the  auditors.  The  second  is 
the  wearisome  encore-system.  Why  do 
not  our  managers  imitate  the  directors 
of  **The  King's  Theater  in  the  Hay- 
market,"  who,  in  the  year  1714,  wound 
up  their  play-bills  with  the  following 
announcement :  Whereas,  by  the  fre- 
quent calling  for  the  songs  over  again, 


the  operas  have  been  too  tedious  ;  there- 
fore, the  singers  are  forbid  to  sing  any 
song  above  once;  and  His  hoped  nobody 
will  call  for  'em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not 
obeyed  I" 


A  l^EMORY. 

THIS  morning,  tlirough  a  mist  of  tears, 
I  looked  upon  thy  pictured  face, 
And  through  the  vistas  of  the  years. 
It  shone  with  all  its  olden  grace.  . 

I  saw  the  lilies  In  thy  hair, 

Like  snow-flakes  in  Uie  sunbeam's 
gold, 

And  thought  how  I  had  placed  them 
there, 

And  roses  in  thy  gentle  hold. 

What  memories  stirred  me  at  the  sight, 
My  heart  thrilled  with  delicious  pain, 
And  in  the  silence  and  the  night 
^    We  walked  the  olden  ways  again. 

We  talked  of  flowers  and  all  things  sweet, 
Not  noting  that  the  clover  blooms, 

Were  crushed  beneath  our  careless  feet — 
Love's  flowers  were  sweeter  in  per- 
fume. 

How  sweet  the  memory  of  that  eve. 
When,  vfjfjk  your  little  hand  in  mine. 

You  spoke,  ff  e  wind  among  the  leaves, 
**  Thine  own,  beloved,  and  thou  art 
mine." 

My  heart  has  sung  tliem  o'er  and  o'er, 

Set  to  a  melody  divine. 
Those  words  that  I  shall  hear  no  more, 

^'Thme  own,  beloved,  and  thoa  art 
mine." 

The  paths  that  lay  together  then. 
Have  led  our  footsteps  far  apart ; 

Two  paths  for  us,  beloved,  when 
Our  love  has  made  us  one  in  heart. 

This  morning  when  I  looked  again, 
Upon  that  pictured  face  of  thine, 
My  heart  kept  whispering  through  its 
pain, 

"  Thine  own,  beloved,  and  thou  art 
mine." 
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THE  COMltfUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

TTTHO  would  ever  have  thought  of 
VV  searching  Enny'B  Coast  for  dia- 
monds ?  Pearls  were  far  more  likely.  Stuff 
accounted  treasure  was  found  there  in 
abundance — ^flsh^oysters,  clams,  sea-weed. 
Enny*s  teemed  with  such  things;  was 
odoriferous  of  them  ;  ramous  for  them ; 
had  grown,  indeed,  by  them,  into  a 
sturdy  dwarf — out  of  a  beggarly  element, 
into  a  state  of  prosperity.  But  dia- 
monds I  Nevertheless !  He  that  meks 
shaUfiruL 

One  afternoon  of  a  hot  summer  day  a 
drayman  turned  to  the  girl,  who  sat  on  a 
comer  of  the  dray  he  was  driving  across 
the  wharf,  and  addressed  her  with  a  grin, 
which  looked  malicious : 

"  Tabby,"  said  he,  **  look  there  1  who's 
that  your  old  mother-in-law  has  got  in 
tow?"  and  he  pointed  with  his  whip 
down  the  narrow  sheet  of  Enny's. 

**It*s  Clarice  Briton,  plain  enough," 
was  the  girPs  answer.    She  assumed  in-* 
difference  in  her  speech,  but  her  fiice  be- 
trayed her. 

"  Tm  sorry  foryou,  little  girl,  any  way," 
he  continued  ;  I  heard  Ralph  wasnH 
any  better  this  morning." 

Listead  of  answering,  the  girl  Jumped 
firom  the  dray,  and  ran  across  the  wharf 
towards  the  shed  of  a  ^erman,  who 
was  the  employer  of  the  pWr  waif.  She 
had  left  her  work  longer  than  she  in- 
tended,«in  order  to  witness  the  sailing  of 
a  sliip,  that  carried  in  its  hold  at  least 
fifty  barrels  of  salt-fish,  packed  by  her 
own  hands. 

Returning  to  the  shed,  she  looked 
around  her  hurriedly,  saw  there  was  no 
one  near  to  command  her  into  action,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  The  manner 
of  her  movement  said  as  much  for  her. 
She  ran  out  from  the  shed,  on  to  the 
cabin,  where  she  lodged ;  and,  entering 
unobserved,  hurried  up  to  her  room. 
What  a  place  it  was  1  But,  on  a  beam, 
under  the  rafters,  there  was  treasure,  hid- 
den f^om  all  dght  but  hers,  sufficient  to 
make  the  place  a  California  to  her. 

When  she  ascended  to  the  garret,  it 
was  not  of  privation  she  thought,  nor 
was  it  barrenness  and  squalor  that  met 


the  eyes  of  Tabby  Davis.  She  knew 
where  the  diamond  was  lying  that  shone 
with  a  light  that  made  good  all  lack  of 
hearth-fire  light  It  was  a  veritable  dia- 
mond. I  do  not  use  a  figure.  Wrapped 
up  in  tissue,  pink  and  whhe,  and  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  a  tiny  paper  box,  was 
Ralph  Doostan's  pledge ;  the  sole  surety 
she  had  in  those  dismal  days — ^while,  as 
men  said,  he  was  dying — that  he  loved 
her. 

Other  girls  wear  proudly  such  shows 
and  signs ;  but  she  kept  this  concealed 
fh>m  the  light  of  day  and  the  knowledge 
of  the.  world.  It  was  too  precious  for 
exposure,  and  she  never  intended  to  wear 
it 

But  now,  behold  her  I  Does  she  care 
for  tender  speech  and  deeds  of  love  ?  She 
has  grown  up  so  wild  on  this  wild  coast, 
among  such  rough  men,  and  such  course 
fish-women  ;  in  what  does  she  differ  from 
these?  It  were  difficult  to  tell.  A  man*s 
work  is  before  her,  upon  her ;  and,  as  yet, 
she  has  brought  no  weakness  to  its  exe- 
cution. 

Rude  strength,  and  constancy,  small 
wages,  no  murmuring — all  this  has  been 
required  of  her,  and  she  has  answered 
freely  the  conditions  of  her  lifb.  Her 
speech  is  as  course  as  her  hands  are — 
what  hands,  to  be  sure,  to  be  graced  by 
precious  stones,  by  fine  gold  wrought 
with  care  I 

While  holding  the  ring  in  her  hands, 
she  is  sorely  tempted.  Why  not  go  out 
and  comfort  old  Tilly  Doostan  with  a 
declaration  of  rights — exhibit  her  evi- 
dence ?  Will  she  do  it?  Never.  A 
sob  seems  the  only  issue  of  this  struggle. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  witness  her 
trouble.  The  loss  she  fears  will  darken 
all  her  life.  It  is  the  sole  flower  on 
eartb — the  sole  star  of  heaven — this  love 
for  Ralph.  Take  away  this  love,  and 
you  have  a  creature  who  can  toil  on  to 
the  end,  and  earn  for  fishermen  double 
the  wages  they  give  her : — what  beside  ? 
Another  grieved,  sad  heart,  strong  enough 
to  endure — ^not  strong  enough,  like  Clai^ 
ice  Briton,  to  believe  and  hope. 

Presently  she  hears  a  shout  It  is  the 
fisherman  in  the  shed.  He  has  come  in 
with  a  boat-load ;  work  must  begin  again. 
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She  restores  the  diamond  to  its  hiding- 
place,  wipes  her  eyes  and  goes  down  to 
the  shed ;  nor  you  nor  I  can  help  her : — 
Can  that  saint,  Clarice  ? 

Bat,  of  all  wonders !  To  see  the  Saint 
of  Enny's  in  Ralph  Doostan's  chamber, 
nursing  him  t 

His  mother,  Tabitha^s  fear  and  dread, 
had  actually  walked  down  to  the  bay, 
and  asked  Clarice  to  come  and  watch 
over  what  all  believed  to  be  the  dying 
hours  6f  her  son.  Ralph  would  have  it 
so.  He  had  not  once  asked  for  Tabitha 
— he  demanded  Clarice. 

Of  course  she  came.  It  was  a  star 
looking  down  on  Sodom.  It  was  the 
Nightingale  singing  at  Scutari.  It  was 
holiness  and  purity  in  a  den  of  thieves. 
Ralph  Doostan  turned  away  from  "his 
mother,  who  adored  him,  and  gazed  at 
Clarice  Briton  with  dense  satisfaction. 
Nobody  about  him  could  pretend  to 
understand  it.  There  she  was — a  mir- 
acle seemed  imminent 

One  afternoon,  a  week  after  her  arrival, 
Clarice  for  the  first  time  left  the  house. 
Since  her  coming  she  had  seldom  left 
Ralph's  room.  He  wanted  her  always 
in  his  sight  Strong  sinner  that  he  was, 
he  felt  a  sort  of  safety  in  her  serene  pres- 
ence. Without  it,  he  infallibly  would 
have  called  on  rocks  and  mountains  to 
save  him  from  himself. 

She  now  went,  because  Ralph  sent  her 
— ^he  sent  her,  because  he  could  not  help 
doing  so.  Would  anybody  on  earth  have 
suspected  him  of  cowardice  ?  He  had 
dared  to  live  on  in  his  lawless  fashion, 
and  had  been  very  bold  in  sinning ;  but 
here  he  was  on  his  bed,  afi-aid  to  fUce  re- 
collections. 

When  Clarice  went  down  into  the 
shop,  which  Dame  Doostan  was  clean- 
ing, because  she  must  keep  herself  active, 
and,  of  course,  no  business  was  going  on 
in  the  saloon  in  these  da3rs,  she  said  to 
Ralph's  mother,  whose  distracted  heart 
was  moved  by  the  words  to  tears :  "  Oh, 
Tilly,  it  took  Him  to  do  it  I  Him  that  is 
mighty  to  save,  and  afflicted  in  all  your 
afflictions  !  It  took  Him  to  save  Ralph, 
and  give  him  back  to  you." 

For  it  was  true  that  Ralph  was  going 


to  live.  The  crisis  was  passed,  the  life- 
boat had  weathered  the  storm.  But 
Clarice  was  not,  therefore,  going  home. 
Ralph  had  instructed  her  whither  to  go, 
and  her  steps  were  du-ected  to  the  cabins, 
near  the  lower  wharf;  that  mean,  low 
range  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  poorer 
fishermen  of  Enny*&  Here  she  should 
find  Tabitha. 

Half  a  dozen  men  were  busy  on  the 
wharf,  loading  boats  with  barrels.  From 
the  shed  already  mentioned,  tpwards 
which  Clarice  now  approached,  came 
Tabitha  herself  She  was  rolling  a  bar- 
rel along,  proud  of  her  dexterous  strength, 
willing  it  should  be  wondered  at  by  men. 
Yes,  and  by  Clarice  Briton  also,  whom 
she  recognized  from  a  distance. 

Clarice  knew  there  could  be  but  one 
such  young  ^rl,  even  among  the  fish- 
women  of  Enny*s,  and  so  without  hesita- 
tion she  approached  her,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Doostan  sent  me  here  to  you." 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  and  she  sat 
•down  on  the  barrel.    "  I  haven't  no  ob- 
jection, as  long 's  you  don't  come  from 
Till.    What's  he  wanting,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  He  is  getting  better.  He  is  going  to 
live.  He  sent  me  to  tell  you  that,  for 
one  thing." 

"  For  sure  ?"  said  the  girl  slowly.  "And 
Tie  let  me  know,  and  sent  a  stranger  with 
the  news  ?  Lnever  give  him  up,  though 
— tell  him  that  1  I  knew  he  wouldn't 
die." 

It  took  so  little  time  for  the  joy  of  this 
assurance  to  triumph  over  the  indignation 
witli  which  the  girl  recalled  her  late  at- 
tepipt  to  learn  the  fate  of  Ralph  I  It 
seemed  possible  that  she  might  even  for- 
get how  his  mother  had  sent  her  off  about 
her  business,  on  that  sole  occasion  when 
she  went  to  the  house  to  inquire  after 
Ralph. 

"  His  mother  gave  him  up — and  many 
did,"  said  Clarice. 

"  She  might    But  I  didn't" 
And  he  wants  we  should  be  fi*iends. 
So  here's  my  hand.    He's  often  talking 
i  about  you.    And  Tm  sure  my  voice 
ought  to  have  a  true  sound  to  you,  since 
I've  brought  you  such  good  news." 

The  girl  looked  at  Claiice — the  woman 
who  had  #fought  her  battles  so  triumph- 
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antly  as  to  have  worn  Hesignntion,  and 
she  said,  half  smiling,  half  wondering,  in 
no  haste  to  give  her  hand  : 

"  Are  you  TilPs  friend  ?" 

M  Yes — am  his  mother's  friend." 

"  Then  we'll  keep  as  we  are — ^you  and 
me."  Folding  her  arms,  Tab  looked 
straight  at  Clarice,  and*  no  blenching  in 
her  eyes. 

•*  Well,"  said  CJlarice,"  if  you  will  have 
it  so.  You  will  understand  me  better  by 
and  by.  I  am  Ralph's  friend,  for  one 
sure  thing,  and  he  knows  it,  or  he 
wouldn't  trust  me  as  he  has.  And  I 
know  what  his  wishes  are." 

"You  do— I'm  willing." 

"  Here,  Tabby  I  Come  on  with  your 
barr'ls  1    What  are  you  about  ?" 

"I'm  about  my  business.  Keep  at 
your'n,"  was  tlie  answer  shouted  back. 
Nevertheless,  the  girl  got  op,  and  went 
at  her  work  again. 

When  she  came  from  the  shed,  with 
the  last  of  the  boxes,  glorying  in  her 
strength — striding  steadily  along  under 
her  heavy  burden,  until  it  was  deposited 
in  its  appointed  place,  Clarice,  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  help  her,  said ; 

"  I  haven't  told  but  half  my  errand 
yet — if  you  can  hear  it  now — for  I 
must  be  going.  Ralph  will  wonder,  I've 
stayed  so  long.    Will  you  listen  ?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  don't  want  to  help 
myself,  and  can't" 

"  He  said  you  had  a  ring  that  you 
would  give  to  me." 

If  the  earth  had  opened  and  revealed 
the  pit — or,  if  the  heavens  had  opened, 
and  approved  Apocalypse — Tabitha  had 
not  been  more  appalled,  than  by  this^de- 
mand.  All  horror  has  its  climax.  And 
the  horrible  was  here  in  perfection. 
At  first,  it  was  incredible — she  met  the 
demand  with  doubt — in  a  moment  more, 
with  wrath. 

"  Let  him  come  and  get  it,  when  he 
wanU  it.  Who  are  you  ^o  take  that 
ring  from  me  f ' 

"Look  there r  said  Clarice,  extend- 
ing her  left  hand.  It  was  with  no  gentle 
gesture — her  mild  eyes  flashed.  "  Look 
there  !  Do  you  think  /  want  any  ring 
?i6  has  given  yow  /" 

8he  saw  the  ring  that  Clarice  wore. 


True,  it  was  not  a  diamond.  What  of 
that  ?  A  woman's  heart  does  not  de- 
mand that  such  things  should  rival  the 
splendors  of  a  crown.  The  simplest  of 
these  tokens  has  a  preclousness  Jewelers 
would  not  think  of  attaching  to  them. 
And  this  Tabitha  well  understood. 

"  It  was  for  him  that  I  came,"  said 
Clarice,  speaking  now  more  gently.  "  I 
came,  because  Ralph  trusted  me,  with  a 
message  to  the  gh-l  he  loves." 

"  I  won't,  then — not  by  the  light  of 
this  sun !  I  won't  send  it.  It's  Till's 
doings.  You're  her  friend.  I  know 
Till.    Not  if  she  lacked  bread  I" 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  her  lacking 
bread,  I  think,"  said  Clarice,  quietly, 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  you  think  so. 
So  does  she.  I  know  a  thing  or  two, 
though.    He  gave  that  ring  to  me." 

The  girl  spoke  with  the  greatest  de- 
cision ;  but,  all  the  while,  slie  was  look- 
ing at  Clarice  uneasily,  and  she  now  be- 
gan to  retreat  before  her,  with  aims 
folded  across  her  bosom. 

"  You  don't  trust  me,  Tabitha."  said 
Clarice. 

"  Not  one  bit,'*  was  the  answer.  She 
laughed  when  she  said  it,  and,  each  mo- 
ment, was  approaching  nearer  the  shed. 
Clarice,  who  was  following  her  step  by 
step,  stopped  suddenly,  and  drew  from 
her  finger  the  ring  she  prized  above  all 
earthy  possessions.  She  held  it  up— 
but  she  stood  still — not  one  step  further 
of  pursuit 

"  Come  here,'*  said  she.  It  was  kindly 
spoken — but,  with  more  than  persua- 
sion— even  with  command. 

For  a  moment  the  giri  stood  irreso- 
lute. Then  she  began  to  return,  slowly, 
toward  Clarice.  And  her  eyes  were  on 
the  eyes  of  Clarice — not  upon  the  ring. 

"  See  Uiis.    Can  you  read  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  see  these  letters  ?'* 
"H.  H." 

"  Well ;  they  stand  for  more  to  me 
than  any  letters,  except,  those  that  spell 
^he  name  of  God,'*  said  Clarice.  "  Tab- 
by, do  you  love  Ralph  f ' 

The  girl  looked  at  Clarice,  marvelling. 
She  turned  away  fi'om  her — she  was 
dumb  ;  moreover,  she  trembled. 
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"  Oh,  Tabby,  so  you  love  him  ?  him 
that  was  like  to  die,  and  is  going  to  live, 
thank  God  T' 

Tears  gathered  and  fell  fast  from  the 
poor  girl's  eyes.  A  great  Bob  broke  from 
her. 

"  He  gave  you  the  ring,"  said  Clarice. 
"  The  friend  for  whose  dear  sake  I  keep 
this  ring,  was  more  to  me  than  any  one 
can  ever  be  again.  I  lost  him,  Tabby ; 
but  you  are  not  going  to  lose  Ralph., 
Ralph  trusted  me  to  do  this  business  for 
him.  Something  has  troubled  him  since 
he  has  been  lying  there,  with  the 
fever  on  him.  At  last,  he  said  I  must 
ask  you  for  the  ring,  and  bring  it  to  him. 
Take  this  ring  of  mine,  and  keep  it  till 
I  bring  back  yours  to  you." 

The  girl  had  ceased  from  sobbing 
while  Clarice  spoke.  She  could  now 
no  longer  resist  this  stranger's  will.  The 
will  had  opened  a  way,  and  she  must 
walk  in  it 

"Wait,"  she  said,  and  she  turned 
from  Clarice,  and  ran  to  the  house.  She 
had  crept  from  her  before,  but  was  fly- 
ing for  her  now.  Clarice  waited.  It 
seemed  but  a  moment  before  Tabitha 
came  back ;  she  was  still  running,  and 
she  had  brought  the  ring  1  It  was  lying 
in  its  tissue  wraps,  securely  in  the  box. 

"  Look  in,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  I'm 
cheating  you." 

"No,"  said  Clarice ;  "  I'm  not  the  one 
tliat  would  bo  cheated.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  vex  him.  You  would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  him.  Here's  my  ring  for 
you  to  keep  till  I  come  back  for  it." 

Instead  of  taking  the  ring,  Tab  seized 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  Clarice. 
^  "  Then  you  trust  me?" 

"  Trust  you  I  when  you  haven't  told 
your  name  yet." 

"  I  thought  you  knew.  Fm  Clarice 
Briton,  and  I  live  at  the  Bay.  Do  you 
tr»st  me  now  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  better  for  knowing  nay  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  knew  it  before." 

"  Because  Ralplh  trusts  me  ?" 

"No!  I  do  it  for  myself  Keep 
your  ring.  I  wouldn't  touch  it  no  more'n 
I'd  touch  Old  Keller's  money,  when  I 
happen  to  see  where  he  hides  it.  Don't 


tell  Till  that  I'm  your  friend,  though. 
She  knocks  everything  in  the  head. 
She's  got  a  most  particular  knack  of 
doing  that.  She  wouldn't  trust  me,  let 
me  tell  you,  no  more'n  I  would  her ;  and 
I  owe  her  one." 

"Til  forgive  you  that  debt,"  said 
Clarice. 

Tabitha  drew  nearer  to  Ralph's  mes- 
senger. Her  confidence  was  now  en- 
tirely won.  She  must  see  a  friend  in 
Clarice,  since  she  had  entrusted  that 
great  treasure  to  her  keeping. 

"  If  you'll  open  the  box  a  minute," 
said  she.  "Something  might  happen, 
and  I'd  never  see  it  again.  I  never 
meant  to  wear  it ;  but  I'd  a  kep'  it  safe." 

Clarice  opened  the  box — at  the  same 
instant  she  biiished  a  tear  from  her 
cheek.  Tabitha  unwrapped  the  treasure ; 
the  diamond  flashed,  glowed,  sparkled 
gloriously.  She  looked  on  it  with  eyes 
in  which  was  no  avarice.  Clarice  was 
amazed.  There  was  something  she  fear- 
ed not  altogether  right  in  this.  Were 
Ralph's  moods  the  moods  of  remorse  ? 
Had  he  found  repentance  so  difl3cult  be- 
cause restitution  was  dangerous  ?  These 
thoughli  ran  through  her  mind  while 
Tab  took  the  ring  and  kissed  it. 

There  came  just  then  a  call,  sharp  as 
the  clang  of  a  bell ;  it  was  the  teamster 
driving  into  the  shed  ?  There  was  need 
of  the  fish-girl  again. 

Slie  dropped  the  ring  into  the  box, 
and  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

The  chapter  had  ended;  and 'she 
stood  in  the  shed  till  nig\it,  barrelling 
the  dried-fish,  and  piling  up  the  boxes. 


When  Clarice  gave  the  ring  to  Ralph, 
and  reported  what  had  passed  between 
her  and  Tabitha,  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  wiped  his  eyes.  He  main- 
tained an  unbroken  silence  through  the 
'  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  he  said  to  Clai-ice : 

"  Do  you  thin*  I've  broke  with  Tabby  ?" 

"  No  ;  of  course  you  have  not." 

"  Do  you  think  Tm  tired  of  it?" 

"  Tired !  Do  you  know  what  Tabby 
is?" 

Riilph  turned  on  his  pillow,  so  that 
his  eyes  fell  on  Clarice ;  he  looked  at  her 
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for  some  time,ViUiout  speaking;  at  last, 
he  said : 

She's  a  girl  that  hasn't  got  her  like 
at  Enn/s ;  and,  I'll  say,  for  one  thing,  I 
never  saw  her  equal." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clarice;  "neither 
hare  L" 

"  But,  it  wasn't  hers  to  keep,  for  it 
wasn't  mine  to  give.  But,  then,"  he 
asked,  abruptly,  looking  away  ftom 
Clarice ;  "  but,  then — ^whose  is  it  ?" 

Clarice  was  silent.  Ralph  did  not 
repeat  the  question.  He  turned  his  face 
again  toward  the  wall  What  was  he 
thinking  o^  as  he  lay  there  with  the  box 
under  his  pillow  ? 

He  was  thinking  of  the  time  when 
he  heard  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  man,  say : 

"  I'd  rather  you'd  Uke  my  life,  if  it 
wasn't  for  my  mother.  And,  I  might 
better  be  dead  than  living,  on  her  ac- 
count, if  she  could  only  know  it  But, 
whether  you've  right  to  the  ring  or  not, 
it's  clear  /  haven't,  for  it  belonged  to  my 
father,  and  he  was  an  honorable  man ; 
and,  when  my  mother  gave  it  to  me, 
she  thought — " 

Those  words  had  ended  in  a^cry  of 
anguish. 

Could  Ralph  ever  foi^get  them  ?  And, 
in  the  tducG  of  such  words,  such  remorse, 
he  had  taken  the  diamond,  because—^ 
why,  because  it  was  his,  of  course ! 
He  had  won  it  in  play  I  But,  he  had 
now  for  days  been  asking  himself — what 
devil  ^  could  have  tempted  him  ?  It 
was  no  palliation  to  say  that,  if  the 
young  man  hadn't  disappeared  from  the 
docks  that  night,  and  never  come  back 
again  to  his  employers — ^the  commission 
merchants,  who  had  the  river  dragged, 
because  they  could  not  believe  that  he 
had  willfully  gone  away,  deserting 
the  service  that  promised  so  well  for 
him — no  palliation  to  say  that,  if  he 
had  returned,  the  ring  would  have  been 
restored  to  him.  Ralpli  might  say  it 
now — but,  even  now,  could  not  say  it^ 
as  in  the  face  of  God. 

Such  a  ring  for  a  love  token  I  A 
pledge  of  sin  the  pledge  of  faithfulness ! 
Ralph  could  not  avoid  the  conviction 
that,  if  Tab  knew  its  history,  there  was 
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virtue  enough  in  her  to  have  thrown  the 
ring  into  the  sea,  sooner  than  treasure  it, 
or  wear  it.  She  had  told  him  many 
times  she  never  meant  to  wear  it  Did 
she  suspect  she  had  no  right  to  it  ?  She 
wore  on  her  little  finger  the  ring  he  gave 
her  when  she  was  a  child — ^the  pewter 
ring,  with  its  painted  glass  for  stones. 

One  Sunday,  three  months  after 
Ralph's  recovery,  "  The  Jolly  Boy,"  the 
wharfman's  gaily-painted  pet  boat,  was 
Anchored  in  the  bay,  and  Ralph  walked 
up  to  Clarice  Briton's  cabin. 

He  had  twice  before  made  a  visit  to 
this  quiet  nook.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  brought  his  mother  with  him.  On 
the  second,  Tabitha.  And,  oh,  it  was  a 
spectacle — the  pleasure  of  the  man,  when 
he  saw  the  kindness  with  which  Clarice 
received  Tabby,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  girl  slid  into  the  quiet  of  the  place, 
folding  her  hands  with  serene  satisfac- 
tion— submissive  as  a  child,  to  every 
word  of  Clarice,  who  seemed,  to  her  and 
Ralph,  as  far  above  them  as  an  angel  re- 
vealed to  mortal  eyes,  for  comfort,  help, 
and  blessing. 

But,  this  time,  Ralph  came  alone. 
During  all  these  days  of  absence,  Clarice 
had  hardly  been  a  moment  from  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  to  be  continually 
endeavoring  to  elude  his  Judgment,  and 
escape  her  criticism ;  but,  continually,  in 
his  secret  thoughts,  he  was  inviting  it 

He  was  living  in  her  sight,  as,  almost, 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Clarice  was  his 
Judge,  and  an  avenger,  while  the  deeds 
on  which  she  passed  sentence  were  un- 
known to  her.  Clarice  was  an  idea — 
that  ruled  in  righteousness  the  life  of 
Ralph. 

The  children  of  h^  little  Sunday- 
school,  gathered  from  the  cabins  of  the 
coast,  had  read  their  lesson  from  the 
Book — the  wondrous  story  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Child.  They  had  sung  their 
hymns,  and  were  now  dismissed;  but 
some  of  them  lingered  around  the  cabin 
door.  The  charm  of  this  house,  where 
Clarice  lived,  might  pass  their  under- 
standing, but  none  the  less  was  it  felt ; 
and,  doubtless,  in  many  a  life  it  would 
prove  efllcacious — she  being  the  special 
Providence  of  their  ungovemed  youth. 
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When  they  saw  Ralph  Doostan,  the 
gigantic  wharfman,  approaching  the 
house,  they  ran  away  from  the  door,  and 
stood  aboat,  staring,  as  if  much  they 
wondered  what  a  man  like  him — ^for 
Ralph  had  made  himself  notorious  in 
many  ways — could  be  doing  in  a  place 
like  that  Standing  on  the  door-step,  he 
endeavored,  in  the  awkward  manner  of 
a  man  who  has  scorned  the  amenities, 
to  make  friends  with  some  of  them. 
That  attempt  completed  their  dispersion, 
and  Ralph  soon  found  himself  alone, 
waiting  for  Clarice,  without  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  known  his  presence  at  her 
door. 

She  had  heard  his  voice,  however,  as 
he  talked  with  the  children,  and  came 
in.  He  saw  a  friend  in  her — ^his  friend 
for  life.  Her  smile  might  have  re-assur- 
ed him ;  but  he  responded  to  it  with  rare 
awkwardness  and  discomfiture.  Why 
smile,  indeed  ?  He  was  under  a  yoke 
that  galled  him — all  the  week  he  had 
struggled  under  it,  knowing  he  could 
not  throw  it  off,  except  Just  here,  and 
when  Clarice  had  loosened  the  chain. 

He  had  that  to  say  which  made  him 
waive  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  kindly 
woman ;  but  it  was  not  soon,  nor  easily, 
that  he  told  her. 

"  Clarice,  I  came  down  here  to  ask  a 
question.  Pve  been  down  a  good  many 
times  on  this  very  errand,  and  haven't 
landed  eveiy  time  I  came.  But,  now 
I'm  going  to  make  an  end  of  it*' 

She,  to  help  him  make  an  end,  said : 
Is  it  about  the  ring,  Ralph,  that 
you  want  to  talk  ?" 

About  the  ring,  for  one  thing.  He 
drew  his  chair,  it  might  be  one  inch 
nearer  the  place  where  she  sat,  lowered 
his  voice,  fixed  his  eyes  on  some  point 
discerned  from  afar,  through  the  open 
window,  and  told  that  dismal^  story — 
black  as  sin,  of  John  St.  John — ^how  he 
first  came  to  Enny's,  his  three  years  there 
in  the  office  of  the  commission  merchants, 
and  his  disappearance. 

If,  in  telling  the  story,  ho  anywhere 
glossed  a  truth,  he  was  sure  to  return 
to  it  again,  and  remove  the  luster ;  if, 
at  any  point,  he  made  the  case  out  fair 
for  himself,  and  foul  for  this  unfortunate 
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young  man,  he  inevitably  returned  to  it 
again,  and  reversed  positions.  Nothing 
was  more  clear,  as  the  story  was  unfold- 
ed, than,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself,  Ralph 
Doostan  vmUd  make  the  facts  appear, 
precisely  as  they  were,  that  she  might 
sit  in  Judgment. 

She  listened  to  the  end  without  once 
interposing.  At  last  he  came  to  these 
words,  and  uttered  them  : 

"  Now  you  see  all  this  business,  fiiir 
and  square,  and — what  shall  I  do,  Clar- 
ice?" 

Clarice  looked  slowly  round  the  room 
before  she  spoke.  Once,  she  would 
sooner  have  thought  of  casting  pearls 
before  swine,  than  of  relating  the  story 
she  now  thought  to  tell  Ralph  Doostan. 
But,  what  would  she  fwt  now  give  in 
exchange  for  this  man's  soul  t 

And  so  she  begun : 

**  A  long  time  ago,  when  I  had  Ga- 
briel7  the  little  boy  who  was  saved  from 
the  wreck — ^maybe  you  don't  remember, 
or  never  heard  of  it — " 

"I  did,"  said  Ralph;  "but  I  disre- 
member,  partly." 

"  He  came  to  me  one  day  when  I  was 
out  on  the  Point  He  was  lashed  to  a 
board,  and  when  I  took  him  up  in  my 
arms,  there  seemed  to  b&no  life  in  him — 
not  a  single  speck.  I  took  him  home ; 
I  brought  him  into  this  very  room,  and 
we  revived  him,  and  he  lived  here  with 
us,  in  this  little  cabin,  a  long,  delightfhl 
time.  It  was  while  my  father  and 
mother  were  alive.  I  thought  then  he 
should  live  with  me  always,  and  be  my 
son  in  my  old  age.  But,  after  awhile, 
it  was  laid  upon  me  to  think  that  there 
might  be  some  one,  spmewhere,  who 
had  a  greater  right  to  Gabriel  than  I 
had ;  and,  it  might  be,  he  was  sent  to 
me  so  that  I  should  restore  him.  It 
gave  me  great  pain  to  think  of  it,  Ralph. 
But,  the  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  felt 
it  must  be  so.  It  was  expected  of  me. 
And  so,  at  last,'  I  spoke  about  it  to  a 
man  of  my  •acquaintance,  and  he  found 
out  the  name  of  the  vessel  that  was  lost, 
and  where  it  had  sailed  from.  Well ! 
I  would  have  persuaded  him  to  go  and 
seek  for  the  child's  friends,  in  his  own 
native  country.    .    .    .    He  went  away 
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after  a  while.  .  .  .  And  Gabriel  is 
gone,  you  see — ^these  many  years.  I  lost 
him  long  ago.  And  how  he  went,  or 
where — that  is  all  hidden  from  me.  For 
a  long  while  I  kept  it  oat  of  my  mind, 
or  tried  to ;  but  now,  when  I  think  of  it, 
I  am  content.  Though  he  was  my 
darling,  all  I  had,  if  others  had  a  better 
right,  why,  how  could  I  keep  him  ?" 

"Ti^  restore,"  cried  Ralph— "TU  re- 
store, if  it  strips  us  bare's  a  masthead  1 
ril  leave  it  with  you,"  he  continued, 
"  since  youVe  had  your  fight,  and  fit  it 
like  a  hero,  if  you'll  allow  mo  to  say  it. 
Who'd  like  to  be  plagued  of  thinking 
there's  something  following  after  to  grip 
him,  if  he  lets  on  for  a  minute  that  he 
understands  ?  That's  what  I'm  feeUng 
about  Aim  all  the  time.  I  want  to  find 
out  something  about  his  mother  he  was 
always  talking  about,  and  if  she's  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  has  got 
another  son  I  There,  that's  what  I 
want  to  know — that's  my  look-out" 

And  Ralph,  as  he  sat  in  the  heavenly 
quiet  of  that  little  cabm,  fronting  Clarice 
Briton,  in  whose  soft  brown  hair  was 
many  a  thread  of  silver — on  whose  face 
many  years  of  trial,  that  had  made  her 
spirit  pure  and  calm  to  saintliness,  had 
left  their  traces  (she  was  no  longer 
young,  nor  blithe,  nor  strong) — ^felt  that, 
until  he  had  freed  himself  fh>m  self-re- 
proaches, he  could  never  lift  his  head 
again  among  men.  Among  men !  Was 
not  he  the  chief  grocer  of  Enny's  ?  He 
was  not  referring  his  actions  to  any  code 
of  honor  regarded  among  his  compan- 
ions. 

He  was  beginning  dimly,  vaguely,  to 
apprehend  the  Communion  of  Sainca 

It  was  an  actual  fact  that  he  would 
rather  have  this  woman's  approbation 
than  own  the  fastest  horse  in  Enny's 
town  or  county. 

Beca.use  he  was  weak,  perhaps — just 
recovering  from  a  fever  I 

This  was  the  businesa  that  took 
Ralph  down  to  Fair  Haven,  and  from 
one  street  to  another  of  that  busy 
town. 

This  was  the  business  that  led  him 
here  and  tliere,  anxious,  doubting,  until 
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finally  he  came  to  the  staircase  of  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  ascending  which, 
he  was  led  by  his  guide,  one  of  the  at- 
tendants, to  a  sunny  place  near  an  open 
window,  where  sat  an  aged  woman,  who 
was  knitting. 

To  such  a  place  as  this  the  inquiries  he 
had  been  pushing  with  desperate  dili- 
gence, had  led  him. 

Blind!  As  Ralph  Doostan's  eyes 
fell  on  this  stranded  life,  his  heart  sunk 
within  him.  The  stalwart  man  ap- 
proached the  firagile  woman,  timid,  hesi- 
tating, awed. 

Ho  knew  that  she  was  blind — that 
she  was  childless — that  she  lived  on 
charity.  Seeking  such  a  woman,  he 
had  come  to  this  poor,  dreary  place — 
this  unlovely  brick  building  on  the  dus- 
ty sidewalk — this  shelter  which  kind 
hearts  called  an  asylum,  and  were 
struggling  to  make  one.  He  was  forti- 
fied by  expectation.  But  the  instant  his 
eyes  fell  on  her  pale  face  in  the  distance, 
he  began  to  tremble.  That  quiet  figure 
— that  silence — that  hopeless  solitude — 
that  awfhl  desolation  I  How  long  had  it 
been  going  on  ?  She  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  eternally  !  If  it  onl^ 
had  been  eternally  1  But,  to  approach 
the  woman  with  Uie  thought  that  grief 
and  poverty  had  brought  her  here! 
Who  had  dealt  the  cruel  blow  that  dis- 
abled such  a  life  ?  Who  had  drawn 
a  vail  between  those  eyes  and  the 
light  of  such  a  day  as  this  ?  The  sun- 
shine seemed  to  curse  him  as  he  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  window  where 
she  sat 

In  those  few  moments,  while  making 
that  approach,  he  remembered  words 
and  transactions  that  were  damning ;  for 
he  saw  them  here,  as  in  a  day  of  judg- 
ment He  had  been  the  lucky  man  in 
this  game  and  in  that — so  prospered  that 
he  had  opened  his  shop  before  he  was  of 
age,  and  had  bought  the  Jolly  Boy, 
and  had  won  the  diamond  ring,  and  90 
he  had — ay,  he — ^hb  hatl  helped  to  bring 
age,  the  very  age  before  him,  to  this  pre- 
sent helplessness  he  saw  I  He,  too,  was 
helpless ;  but  he  was  not  now  thinking 
to  save  himself — ^he  was  thinking  of  the 
reparation  that  might  yet  be  possible. 
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He  had  found  this  woman  blind.  But 
what  if  he  had  found  her  dead  ? 

"This  is  the  lady,"  said  the  girl  to 
Ralph.  Then  she  turned  softly  to  the 
woman. 

"Mrs.  SL  John,  here  is  somebody 
that's  come  to  see  you.    A  gentleman." 

**  But  why  isn't  Clarice  here,  to  finish 
this  devilish  business  ?^  thought  Ralph. 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  Just  oppo- 
site John's  mother;  her  black  dress 
and  her  pale  fece — enough  to  make  him 
tremble,  as  he  said  they  did. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  fell  between  them 
as  they  sat ;  Ralph  moved  back  an  inch 
or  two,  possibly  that  the  ray  might  lie 
between  them.  The  old  lady  had  ad- 
dressed him,  and  he  answered  her  ques- 
tion, averting  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
though  sightless  eyes  turned  toward  him. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  you're  right,"  said  he. 
"  I've  come  to  see  you.  I'm  a  rough- 
spoken  man ;  you'll  excuse  it,  I  hope.  I 
keep  a  grocery  down  to  Euny's,  and  Fve 
boat9  to  let,  that's  my  business — ^and  Fm 
always  on  business;  of  course  that's 
what  Fm  here  for  now,  and  not  to  see  the 
sights.  So  Fm  in  something  of  a  hurry, 
as  you  see." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  lady;  she  had 
laid  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  folded  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  sat  leaning 
slightly  forward  in  expectation.  If  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  she  would  not  detain 
hii9 ;  indeed,  she  now  looked  by  &r  the 
more  eager  of  the  two.  Would  he 
make  his  business  known  ? 

"  Are  you  blind  now  ?"  asked  Ralph, 
in  his  desperation  laying  hold  of  the 
most  remote  of  all  saving  possibilities. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "five  years 
blind — stone  blind." 

Five  years  then— and  not  always — ^if 
it  only  had  been  always !  But  what  had 
made  her  blind  ?  He  could  never  ask 
that  question. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  don't  think,  on 
that  account,  that  good  luck  is  past  your 
time  o'  day  ?"  He  addressed  her  as  he 
might  have  done  a  crying  child. 

Out  of  an  imimaginable  depth  came 
that  tone  of  tenderness. 

"I  am  very  comfortable,"  she  said. 
"They  are  very  kind  to  me;  I  lack 


nothing  but  my  eyes.  I  am  thankfhl^  sir 
— Fm  thankful,  I  trust" 

"Thankful!* to  me  and  Jarvis,  and 
the  other  l>oys,  I  expect,  for  putting  out 
your  eyes!"  was  Ralph's  prodigious 
mental  comment  Thankfhll  imagine 
him  repeating  that  word  fi^m  such  lips. 
Well,  then,  he  knew  nothing  of  thankfiil- 
ness,  of  course.  And  of  Justice  !  did  he 
know  nothing  of  that  ? 

"  But,"  said  he,  hurrying  on  toward 
such  tniths  as  must  be  known,  "  ain't  yon 
got  no  live  relations?  Nobody  to 
come  in  here,  cheery  like,  to  tell  you 
what  goes  on  outside — ^home-like,  you 
know  r 

His  heart  swelled  within  him  as  if  it 
would  burst  when  he  said  this ;  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  for  an  instant  was  glad 
that  the  woman  could  not  see  his  tears. 
What  visions  were  sphered  in  those 
tears.  By  what  youth,  beauty,  devotion, 
love,  he  saw  that  aged,  solitary  life  em- 
bellished, but  for  him ! 

Broader  lay  the  band  of  sunlight  be- 
tween them ;  it  was  gilding  her  gar- 
ments, spreading  upward  over  her ;  but  ^ 
she  could  not  see  it  I    Could  she  feel  its 
warmth  ? 

She  answered  as  one  not  ungratefhl, 
not  unmindful  of  the  mercy  with  which 
her  sorrows  had  been  tempered.  "  They 
are  very  kind  here.  I  can't  complain  of 
any  thing ;  but  they  are  all  I  have,  these 
people — ^both  my  sons  are  gone." 

When  she  spoke  of  comfort,  Ralph 
looked  around  the  barren  room  with 
fiery  indignation.  He  echoed  her  last 
words  as  if  he  were  involved  in  some 
hideous  dream. 

"  Both  gone  T' 

"  Sleeping  side  by  side,  as  they  did 
when  they  were  children.  Fve  seen 
their  graves.  There  wasn't  much  left  in 
the  world  I  would  care  to  see,  sir,  after 
that — I  shall  soon  be  with  them." 

That  thought  was  deep  in  the  secret 
of  her  resignation. 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of 
your  youngest  son?"  asked  Ralph, 
speaking  the  words  with  a  composure 
any  one  surveying  him  at  the  moment 
would  have  pronounced  impossible. 

"His   name  was  John,  sir — John 
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St  .JohD.  Did  you  ever  know  my 
Bonr 

The  old  woman  leaned  still  further 
forward  across  the  band  of  sunlight 
that  had  lain  between  them.  She  clung 
to  Balph  as  if  by  his  aid  she  might 
escape  out  of  darkness — ^the  darkness  of 
her  sorrow. 

Oh,  yes,  yes/'  said  Ralph,  so  sur- 
prised as  to  be  agitated  into  a  deception. 
He  spoke  with  a  carelessness  that  fell 
cruelly  on  the  ear  that  listened  so 
eagerly.  *^  I  expect  he*s  the  same — 
Hpwell  and  Briggs — down  at  Enny's — a 
beautiful  young  man  to  look  at,  and  so 
fond  of  his  mother." 

My  boy  1  yes  1  yes  1  he  was  all 
that    Well,  sir,  be  quick  if  you  please." 

"I  wouldn't  'a  come,"  said  Ralph, 
with  deep  emotion,  if  I  hadn't  good 
news  to  bring  you,  ma'am." 

Good  news  for  me  1  Can  you  bring 
him  back  to  life?  I  shall  go  to  him— 
he  will  not  return  to  me." 

"  I  can't  bring  him  back,  sure,"  said 
Ralph;  "but  you've  told  me  better 
news  than  Tve  heard  these  five  years,  for 
you  say  he  came  back  to  your  home, 
and  that  was  afore — afore  your  eyesight 
&Ued  you." 

"  Tes,  he  came  back.  He  did,  to  die  I 
What  can  you  tell  me,  sir  ?  Yes,  it  was  be- 
fore I  lost  my  eyes.  I  saw  him — knew 
him,  though — but  /  was  his  mother." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing  about 
John  but  was  good,"  saiid  Ralph.  "  He 
was  a  noble  fellow,  sure,  one  of  the  first 
best ;  but  there  was  a  disease  got  hold 
of  him  down  there  at  Enny's — a  dreadful 
disease  it  was,  that  it  a'most  destroyed 
three  or  four  of  us  right  along,  and  he 
never  gof,  rid  of  it  himselC  It  wasn't 
exactly  a  fever;  no,  but  like  on  to  it,  and 
worse,  if  any  thing,  than  the  old  kind  of 
typhus,  and  it  was  alius  believed  down 
there  that  he  was  lost,  somehow,  when 
the  fit  was  on  him  worst" 

"  No,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  Ra)ph 
ceased  speaking,  and  she  sighed  as 
if  from  a  sense  of  relief  She  had 
never  hoped  to  hear  so  kindly  a  report 
of  her  poor  son,  and  she  believed  all 
that  Ralph  had  said;  no  danger  that 
she  would  question  him  too  closely. 
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"The  fever  was  on  him  when  he 
came  home  to  me,"  she  said  ;  "  he  died 
in  it  Yes,  he  came  back  crazed  like — 
wild.  But  he  knew  the  way  to  his  mo- 
ther, and  by  that  token,  sir,  I  trust  he 
found  his  way  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
Then  he  was  very  ill,  sir,  and  his  busi- 
ness all  went  wrong  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ralph,  "  it  did— exactly 
so,  and  at  that  time  there  wasn't  one  of 
us,  his  friends,  able  to  look  after  it ;  but, 
after  he  was  gone,  and  search  was 
made  for  him  everywhere,  /  took  his 
affairs  in  hand,  and  saved  something. 
It's  been  on  interest  ever  since,  ma'ami 
you've  here  my  hand  on  that ;  take  it, 
if  you  please,  ma'am — ^it's  a  rough  hand 
— Fm  not  a  gentleman,  as  he  was ;  but 
if  you  will  count  me  for  your  son's 
deputy,  or  let  me  look  after  you,  as  he'd 
'a  done,  it  'ill  be  my  pleasure  and  my 
pride."  He  could  say  no  more;  the 
old  lady  clasped  his  hands — ^he  felt 
himself  forgiven  by  the  living  and  the 
dead.  He  could  make  no  further  confes- 
sion than  this,  without  afBicting  still 
further  that  afflicted,  mourning  woman ; 
but  if  he  might — if  the  story  would  be 
but  a  revelation  of  his  own  wrong-doing, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  length 
Ralph,  in  this  passion  for  confession, 
might  not  have  gone.  He  now  sudden- 
ly remembered  the  ring.  "And,"  be 
continued  in  a  flEdtering  voice,  "I've 
brought  something  to  you  that  he  ^t 
such  great  store  by — ^he  valleyed  it, 
ma'am — ^" 

"  Is  it  the  ring  ?"  asked  she,  breaking 
in  suddenly  on  the  speech  Ralph  found 
so  difficult 

"  It's  the  ring,"  he  answered. 

"  A  diamond  with  two  cherub  heads 
underneath,  and  a  triangle  besides  ?" 

"The  same,  ma'am,  by  all  them  to- 
kens." 

"  It  is  the  ring  I  took  from  his  dead 
&ther's  hand  and  put  on  his  1  when  he 
came  back  without  it,  oh,  sir,  it  was 
hard  to  think  that  he  could  be  the  same 
boy." 

"Tve  brought  it  back,  and  it's  all 
right,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  soothing  voice, 
alarmed  by  her  agitation.  "  I've  brought 
it  to  his  mother  for  a  token  that  he  never 
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forgot  her,  and  that  he  remembered 
always  his  promises  to  her — ^never  for- 
got Uiem.'* 

"  And  was  true,  though  I  doubted  him 
— doubted  my  poor  boy!  Give  it  to 
me  I  Let  me  wear  it  Oh,  it  is  loose, 
but  I  shall  not  lose  it  There,  it  brings 
them  all  near  to  me.  I  feel  their  hands 
in  mine.  He  would  have  led  his  poor 
old  mother  over  the  rough  places — 
peace — peace.    God  can  lead  as  well." 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  whisper. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  Ralph  felt  distract- 
ed ;  he  had  exhausted  all  his  resources 
in  this  interview.  But  now,  softly  glid- 
ing through  the  trouble  and  conftision 
of  his  thoughts,  came  the  vision  of 
Clarice.  Across  the  horror  of  the  dark 
desolation  he  witnessed,  streamed  a  ray 
of  light 

"  Don't,  you  ever  get  away  from  this 
place  for  a  little  jaunt?"  said  he.  "  Year 
in  and  year  out,  do  you  stay  here 
always  f 

"Yes." 

He  expected  the  answer,  and  was 
ready  to  proceed  when  she  had  spoken. 
He  cleared  his  voice,  and  tried  to  say, 
cheerfully : 

**  Well,  ma'am,  Fve  got  a  sister  living 
down  to  Enny's.  She's  the  likest  to  an 
angel  of  any  thing  I  know.  It  was  her- 
self who  kept  me  in  good  courage  look- 
ing for  John's  mother,  till  I  found  her. 
"Ml^ht  I  bring  her  here  to  see  you  ?  Her 
name  is  Clarice." 

The  old  lady's  fece  grew  brighter  at 
these  words  than  Ralph  had  seen  it 
What  was  he  doing,  this  excellent 
young  man,  her  lost  son's  dear  friend  I 
Opening  the  doors  of  home  to  her — to 
the  homeless  one!  Offering  son  and 
daughter— even  love— -to  the  childless 
one !— everlasthig  mercy  of  God  I 

"  If  anybody  ever  came  here  for  hi» 
sake,  or  yours,  you  need  not  ask  permis- 
sion before  you  show  them  in.  Surely 
you  need  not  I  should  think  you  did 
it  for  charity — and  thank  you." 

"For  charity!  it  is  a — a — ^privilege. 
My  sister  thinks  as  I  do  about  that  She 
has  the  snuggest  place  down  there  by 
the  bay — ^If  you  should  go  there  just 
once — oh,  iiord  T'  he  checked  himself — 


refrained  from  saying  what  he  was  about 
to  say — that  once  there,  she  would  never 
desire  to  be  brought  back  to  this  lone- 
some place  again,  to  this  desert 

Clarice  must  be  consulted,  but  he  was 
resolved,  with  her  consent,  or  without  it, 
in  one  way  or  another,  a  different  home 
from  this  must  bo  prepared  for  the 
mother  of  St  John. 

Ralph  rowed  hard  to  get  back  to  tSe 
bay,  and  to  Clarice,  before  night  But, 
though  he  did  his  best,  it  was  dark  ere 
he  had  the  Jolly  Boy  ashore. 

A  light,  however,  was  burning  near ' 
the  window.  Perhaps  she  expected 
him  ?  That  was  quite  possible  ;  but,  it 
was  her  habit  always  to  place  the  lamp 
where  it  would  serve  a  double  purpose 
— flight  herself,  ^o  was  within,  and  the 
fisherman  who  might  be  out  at  sea,  be- 
lated at  his  work.  'Some  of  her  rough 
neighbors,  in  consequence  of  this  custom, 
had  named  her  cabin  the  Lighthouse. 
Ralph  hailed  the  beacon  as  he  came, 
and  refreshed  himself  with  a  hope. 

When  he  stood  before  her  she  Aw 
there  was  hope  in  his  eyes,  and  she  met 
it  with  a  smile. 

But, alive — ^blhad — ^poor — alone!  The 
smile  changed  in  its  light  as  these  dreary 
facts  passed  almost  in  a  breath  from  his 
mind  to  hers. 

Ralph's  **  sister  "  was  ready  to  go  with 
him  from  Enny's  Bay  to  Fair  Haven 
the  next  morning. 

Ralph  went  down,  trembling  with  his 
hopes;  he  came  back  rgoicing.  The 
blind  woman  was  with  them  in  the  boat 
It  had  not  been  difficult  to  persuade  her 
— she  was  going  home  with  dear  chil- 
dren! 

But,  one  thing  more  was  wanting — 
Tabitha.  If  she  could  now  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  wharf  and  fish-shed — 
could  come  here  and  do  the  work 
Clarice  was  in  the  habit  of  doing — gather 
and  dry  the  sea-weed  while  Clarice 
waited  on  their  guest !  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  complete  Ralph's  satis&o- 
tion. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Clarice.  She  was 
not  surprised  when  she  understood  what 
Ralph  was  tiying  to  suggest*  Some 
such  plan  had  already  begun  to  shape 
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Itself  in  her  mind.  To  be  sure ;  let 
Tabby  come.  It  is  time  she  got  away 
irom  her  hard,  hateful  n)an*s  work«" 

So  Tab  came,  and  these  arrangements, 
made  for  days,  held  good  for  months. 

The  blind  woman  stayed  through 
summer  heat,  and  autumn  frost,  and 
winter  cold,  in  the  cabin  of  the  bay. 
She  was  at  home — all  honors  to  the 
iffstitution  for  the  Bluid.  But  this  was 
not  a  charity  of  which  she  here  partook. 
It  was  a  love-feast  at  which  she  sat 
down.  The  bread  that  was  broken  here 
was  sacramental — it  was  sustenance  and 
emblem. 

AU  this  time  Tab  was  helping  Clarice, 
doing  a  woman's  work,  growing  into 
woman's  likeness — in  weaker  life  and 
occupation.  What,  thpn,  is  the  savage 
stronger,  truer,  nobler,  man  the  civilized  ? 
Shall  the  bramble  bft  king  f 

Sometimes  Till  Doostan  came  down 
in  her  son's  boat,  bringing  stores  from 
the  grocery,  to  make  housekeeping  easy. 
And  every  time  she  came,  Ralph  saw, 
and  Clarice  saw,  her  stony  eyes  were 
Boftening  toward  Tab.  She  was  looking 
at  the  girl  through  the  medium  of  Clarice 
— a  medhim  of  observation  which,  were 
it  vouchsafed  to  us  all,  would  deliver  us 
from  the  need  of  dyirg  in  order  that  we 
might  enter  Paradise.  Then  should  we 
see  angels  all  about  us,  and  the  Garden 
of  Gk)d — ^no  thicket  for  hiding  away 
from  His  presence  were  then  found  or 
sought  Everywhere  the  open  glade; 
nowhere  the  gloomy  shades,  covert  for 
guilty  secret.  Such  women  as  this 
Clarice,  no  matter  where  you  find  them 
— in  cabins  by  the  sea-side,  remote,  un- 
dreamed-of, unhoped-for;  in  more  gar- 
nished dwellings,  in  the  rich  man's  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  cabinets  of  the  mighty, 
wherever  they  rise  and  shine  on 
tempted,  diseased,  fersaken,  desperate 
humanity,  give  assurance  that  earth  is 
not  deserted  of  its  Lord — that  the  ladder 
of  Bethel  still  rests  against  the  battle- 
ments of  Redemption,  and  the  way  of 
escape  is  open  forever. 

One  plcasfint  day  in  the  spring  they 
had  a  funeral  from  our  cabin  of  the  bay. 
They  cAiiid  the  body  of  a  spirit  that 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  their 
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bout — still  the  Jolly  Boy  —  down  to 
Fair  Haven,  and  there  they  burned  it, 
beside  the  grave  of  John  SL  John. 
Through  her  tears,  said  Clarice,  "  We 
must  not  weep  for  her." 

Yet  tears  fell  on  the  poor  blmd  body's 
coffin.  Such  tears  are  in  the  bows  of 
Promise,  that  arch  Eternity. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  grave, 
having  waited  to  see  it  filled,  and  the 
sod  laid  smoothly,  Ralph  said  to 
Tabitha : 

"Here  is  your  ring  again,  my  girl. 
It  belonged  to  the  old  lady,  as  I  told 
you.  So  of  course  I  restored  it  to  her, 
though  I  had  it  from  her  son.  Did  you 
hear — she  called  me  her  son  once  1  And 
so  now,  since  she's  give  it  back  to  me, 
it's  yours  again.  And  it  means  more 
than  it  did,  though  it  meant  before  that 
I  was  yours." 

Deep  he  buried  fit>m  her  knowledge 
his  bitter  thought — ^repentance  is  not 
atonement 

"It  isn't  for  such  as  me  to  wear,"  she 
answered.    "  Clarice  might." 

"  Clarice  can't  I  Never  mind,  if  you 
don't  wear  it  I  don't  ask  you  to ;  but, 
keep  it  It  isn't  too  precious  for  such 
folks  as  we  are,  even,  if  it's  a  sign  of  sal- 
vation!" So  Tab  took  the  ring  and 
kissed  it,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosouL 

Old  Till  Doostan  said  to  Clarice  : 
I  never  knew  Tab  till  these  days. 
She  isn't  the  girl  I  took  her  for."  ^ 

"  She's  so  dear  to  Ralph,"  answered 
Clarice,  "  we  couldn't  help  loving 
her." 

"  But,  there's  no  mistake  about  it ; 
she  ain't  what  she  was  over  there  at 
Enny's."  If  Tab  now  "  owed  her  one," 
it  was  clear  that  the  debt  must  be  paid 
with  gentleness,  and  in  love. 

The  graves  in  Fair  Haven  have  their 
headstones;  you  may  see  them  any  day. 
Ralph  explained  to  his  mother  tliat  he 
had  in  trust  the  money  to  etect  them. 

With  less  grand  satisfaction,  many  a 
man  has  set  up  on  fine  pedestals,  statues 
of  the  Graces  and  Divinities.  The  cross- 
shaped  grave-stones  were  suggested  by 
Clarice.  These  monuments  and  memories 
have  an  everlasting  sacredness  to  the 
mind  of  Ralph.  « 
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MEASUREMENT  OP  THE  NERVE 
TELEGRAPH. 

RUNNING  everywhere  throughout 
this  divinely  planned,  naturally  con- 
structed, system  of  flesh  and  blood  or- 
gans which  we  call  our  bodieft— consti- 
tuting at  once  the  sentinel  and  the 
pathway  of  our  sensibility — are  certain 
excessively  fine  filaments  of  substance 
in  bundles,  called  nerves.  We  n&w  know 
better  than  ever  heretofore,  the  minute 
anatomy  and  the  plan  of  distribution  of 
these  filaments.  Hitherto,  and  even  at 
present,  in  all  the  standard  text  books 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  these  have 
been  named  nerve  fibers,  or  bundles  of 
fibers.  But  recent  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  them  by  very  high  powers  of  the 
microscope,  discloses  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  so-called  fibers  is  not  single, 
but  consists  of  several  (more  or  less), 
filaments  of  nearly  imperceptible  fine- 
ness. 

Running  from  center  tb  periphery  of 
the  body,  permeating  every  organ  which 
goes  to  make  it  up,  and  every  part  of 
every  oigan,  those  filaments  constitute  the 
means  of  our  sensibility.  They  form 
the  apparatus  by  which  we  are  at  once 
constituted  sensitive  beings  and  related  to 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  man. 
From  the  subtlest  play  of  the  zephyr, 
which  no  ear  can  hear,  to  the  crashing 
stroke  of  the  bullet,  from  the  unseen 
and  unheard  near  bodily  presence  of 
those  we  love,  to  the  blasting  thunder- 
stroke, we  are  made  sensible  to  all  natu- 
ral phenomena  between  those  wide  ex- 
tremes— by  means  of  our  nerves. 

By  their  transmitting  or  conducting 
functions,  whatever  takes  place  firom 
without  theur  sensitive  structure,  is  con- 
veyed as  a  sensation  to  the  remotest  re- 
cesses within.  They  alone  constitute,  in 
that  plurality  and  diversity  of  organs, 
which  form  our  bodies,  a  succesnve 
unity  of  sensibility  in  the  brain. 

To  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  nerve 
chords  from  every  portion  of  the  body 
tend,  and  after  runnhig  closely  side  by 
side  to  form  the  several  colunms  of  the 
spinal  cord,  finally  concentrate. 

The  nerves  of  Benaalion  from  the 


finest  filamentary  net-work,  in  the  heart 
of  various  organs,  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  viscera  and  skin,  send  up  their 
fibers  to  transmit  their  influence  to  the 
brain,  and  side  by  side,  returning  in  the 
reverse  direction,  run  the  nerves  of  voli- 
tion, to  influence  the  appropriate  tissues 
to  contract  or  expand. 

Thus  in  eveiy  act  of  sensibility,  some 
power  or  force  pertaining  to  this  appa- 
ratus is  brought  into  play ;  hence  arises 
the  demand  to  ascertain  what  the  char- 
acter or  mode  of  its  operation  is. 

The  phenomena  which  ushers  in  this 
sensibility  is  an  impression,  and  as  this  is 
not  felt  simultaneously  in  every  part  of 
the  length  of  the  nerve,  it  must  advance 
along  It  We  thus  reach  the  idea  of 
both  nervous  forte  and  transmission. 

But  if  this  nervous  power,  which  we 
can  excite  with  the  prick  of  a  pin  really 
passes  from  the  impressed  or  excited 
part  to  the  brain,  it  must  take  time  in 
its  transit  The  velocity  of  electricity 
and  of  light  has  been  measured ;  can  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  this  nerve  force 
be  determined.  It  can,  and  Helmholtz, 
the  illustrious  professor  of  physiology  in 
Heidlcberg,  has  made  this  determination 
with  great  accuracy. 

First  of  all,  we  must  really  be  con- 
vinced that  there  really  is  something 
traveling  along  the  nerve.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  the  passage  of  an 
entity,  or  imponderable,''  as  our  fathers 
used  to  say ;  but,  as  modem  science  would 
teach  us,  we  have  to  conceive  merely  of 
a  pulse,  a  transmission  of  matter  through 
the  nerve. 

By  a  most  ingenious  arrangement, 
Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond  has  illus- 
trated by  experiment  the  way  in  which 
he  considers  such  a  .  pulse  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerves.  A  number 
of  double  magnetic  needles  were  sus- 
pended in  a  long  row,  within  a  glass 
case,  so  that  the  end  of  each  needle  was 
in  a  line  with,  and  close  to,  but  not 
touching,  the  needle  in  fh)nt  Pushing 
the  initial  needle  obliquely  aside,  the 
attraction  which  it  exercised  in  its  new 
position,  displaced  the  next  adjoining 
needle  in  a  contrary  direction.  This 
displaced  the  next,  and  that  in  its  turn 
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the  next,  and  thus  a  zig-zag  motion  ran 
along  the  row  of  needles  to  the  far  end, 
where  the  movement  of  the  terminal  one 
rung  an  electric  bell.  The  propagation 
of  nerve- force  was  analagous  to  this; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  it  is  a  slow 
motion,  and  almost  simultaneously  trans- 
mitted, like  light  or  electricity.  To  show 
the  actual  transmission  of  the  nervous 
agent,  the  professor  took  a  frog,  and  from 
the  hind  legs  of  this  frog  dissected  a 
muscle  with  its  attached  nerve ;  stimu- 
lating the  free  end  of  the  nerve  by  a 
feeble  electric  current,  the  muscle  an- 
nounced the  reception  of  this  stimulus 
by  a  violent  contraction,  rendered  visible 
to  the  audience  by  the  lifting  of  a  color- 
ed disk.  The  nerve  was  now  tied  in  the 
middle,  and  again  stimulated ;  this  time 
no  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurred ; 
the  ligature  had  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  nervous  agent 

Thus  a  material  change  does  reaHy 
pass  along  a  nerve  when  it  is  stimulated. 
This,  whatever  its  nature,  we  do  not 
know ;  it  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from 
electricity,  for  that  force  would  not  have 
been  hindered  in  its  transit  by  the  mere 
tying  of  the  conducting  nerve. 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  is  how 
to  determine  the  rate  at  which  this 
change  proceeds  along  the  nerve.  Only 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  solution  of  this 
was  thought  by  eminent  men  to  be  im- 
possible, on  account  of  experimental  dif- 
ficulties ;  but,  as  already  stated,  this  has 
been  done  by  Helmholtz,  who  used  a 
method  suggested  by  M.  Poriellet,  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles. 

When  a  cm*rent  of  very  short  dura- 
tion is  passed  through  a  galvanometer, 
the  deflection  is  proportionate  to  the  du- 
ration, and  hence  the  time  taken  by  any 
transient  phenomena  may  be  ascertamed, 
provided  its  beginning  and  its  end  can 
be  made  to  coincide  exactiy  with  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  an  electric  current 
This  coincidence  in  time  M.  Poriellet  ac- 
complished by  a  most  ingenious  device, 
which  is  in  actual  use  in  gunnery  ex- 
periments. The  way  in  which  this 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  problem 
now  under  consideration,  was  shown  by 
Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond,  and  illustra- 


ted by  an  experiment  Thus  it  was  seen 
by  the  comparative  amplitude  of  the  de- 
flection of  a  galvanometer  needle,  the 
comparative  duration  of  the  passage  of 
the  nervous  agent  in  two  cases. 

There  is,  however,  besides  this,  an- 
other method  by  which  the  same  object 
may  be  obtained  much  more  easily.  This 
may  be  termed  the  graphical  method, 
and  it  consists  in  causing  the  muscle  to 
be  the  penman,  by  making  it  write,  the 
moment  of  its  contraction,  on  a  revolv^ 
ing  cylinder.  The  contraction  folows  at 
a  short  but  definite  interval  after  it  has 
received  the  stimulus  tpansmitted  through 
the  nerve ;  and,  in  contracting,  it  draws  a 
a  curve,  indicative  of  Uie  beginning  of 
the  contraction,  as  well  as  of  its  subse- 
quent stages.  Now,  if,  after  having 
drawn  one  such  curve,  the  cylinder  be 
turned  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  start- 
ing-point, and  the  nerve  be  stimulated  a 
second  time  at  precisely  the  same  place, 
a  second  curve  will  be  drawn  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  first  If,  however, 
one  curve  be  drawn  by  stimulating  the 
nerve  at  a  point  A,  distant  from  the 
muscle,  and  another  by  stimulating  B, 
nearer  the  muscle,  the  resulting  curves 
will  not  then  overlap  ;  but  a  displacement 
will  be  obtained,  corresponding  to  the 
time  required  by  the  nerve  force  to  travel 
fjrom  A  to  B. 

This  was  first  an-ived  at  by  Helmholtz, 
by  means  of  a  beautiful  but  complicated 
apparatus  termed  the  myographion. 

But,  in  his  experiments.  Professor  Da 
Bois  Raymond  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
actual  curves ;  but  instead  of  the  rotat- 
ing cylinder,  used  a  glass  plate  sliding 
along  guides,  and  propelled  by  a  spring. 
The  two  curves  thus  drawn  were  ren- 
dered visible  to  the  audience  by  pro- 
jectuig  their  images  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  the  electric  light  The  dif- 
ference in  the  commencement  of  the 
contraction  in  the  two  cases  was  very 
clearly  shown ;  in  fact — ^though  obtained 
in  the  lecture-room,  where,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
periments are  less  successful  tiian  before- 
hand— ^the  curves  were  as  distinct  and 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  se- 
lected from  laboratory  experiments. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  investi- 
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gation  of  Hdmholtz  on  the  velocity  of 
the  nerve  force.  It  is  one  which  at  first 
seems  Impossible,  for  the  rate  of  propa- 
gation is  extremely  slow.  The  velocity  of 
light  is  about  190,000  miles  a  second, 
and  of  electricity  even  more ;  bat  the 
velocity  of  the  nerve  force  is  only  ninety 
fuA  a  second,  one-twentieth  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon  ball,  about  one-thirteenth  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding, but  about  equal  to,  the  speed  of 
an  express  train. 

The  velocity  of  nervous  transmission 
in  our  bodies  has  also  been  examined  by 
inserting  fine  wires  in  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  a  living  man.  Through  those  wires 
the  nerves  could  be  stimulated  by  an 
electric  current  and  the  rate  of  propaga- 
tion measured^^by  very  delicate  means. 
No  sensible  difference  has  been  found 
between  the  velocity  of  the  nerves  of  a 
man  and  those  of  a  frog. 

Therefore,  when  the  driver  of  an  ex- 
press train  points  to  the  tender,  and  wills 
to  move  his  finger,  while  performing  the 
act,  the  nerve  force  in  the  nerves  of  his 
arm  is  stationary  in  space,  or  nearly  so, 
because  the  velocity  of  the  train,  in  one 
direction,  destroys  that  of  the  nervous 
agent  in  the  other.  In  a  creature  so 
long  as  the  whale,  the  rate  of  nervous 
transmission  becomes  very  perceptible, 
when  the  extremities  have  to  be  moved. 
The  fact  of  a  harpoon  having  been 
thrown  in  the  tail  of  a  good-sized  whale, 
would  not  be  announced  in  the  brain  of  the 
creature  till  a  second  after  it  had  enter- 
ed ;  and  as  it  would  take  a  little  more 
than  another  second,  before  the  com- 
mand to  move  its  tail  by  means  of  the 
appropriate  muscles,  a  boat's  crow  might 
be  far  away  before  the  animal  they  had 
pierced  began  to  lash  the  sea. 

Similar  considerations  would  lead  us 
to  see  that  we  could  not  move  our  fin- 
gers and  legs,  for  example,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain rate ;  for,  were  this  rate  equal  to  the 
time  occupied  by  the  transmission  of 
the  nerve  force,  fh>m  the  part  moved  to 
the  nerve  center,  the  successive  stimuli 
sent  along  the  motor  nerves  would  link 
tliemselves  into  one,  and  the  muscle 
would  remain  permanently  contracted. 

A  veiy  interesting  fact  connected  with 


nervous  transmission,  was  mentioned  by 
Du  Bois  Raymond.  This  was  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  the  nerve 
force ;  when  the  nerve  was  warm,  the 
curves  drawn  on  glass,  as  we  have 
described,  were  close  together ;  ice-cold 
water  was  then  caused  to  flow  over  the 
nerve  when  two  new  curves  were  drawn ; 
they  were  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  showing  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
nervous  force  had  traveled  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  the  former. 

Besides  the  time  required  for  the 
transmission  of  a  stimulus  through  the 
nerve,  the  mind  takes  a  certain  period 
to  form  a  conception,  and  then  to  prompt 
the  limb  to  act  accordingly.  This 
time,  measured  by  the  same  method,  has 
been  found  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  Some  remarkable  deductions 
have  been  drawn  fix)m  this. 

The  passage  of  a'rifle  bullet  tbrough 
the  brain  would  not  occupy  more  than 
the  1-lOOOth  of  a  second ;  a  stroke  of 
lightnhig  would  pass  through  the  body 
in  inconceivably  less  time ;  and  thus,  a 
person  killed  by  either  of  these  means, 
would  die  without  consciousness  having 
time  to  be  produced.  The  placid  aspect 
of  those  who  have  thus  died,  and  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  recovered 
from  a  lightning  stroke,  go  to  prove  that 
no  pain  was  felt  prior  to  the  insensibility 
which  followed  the  act 

The'  delicate  and  careful  nature  of 
those  investigations  can  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

That  sensibility  itself  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  exact  measurement,  is,  in- 
deed, a  signal  triumph  of  science. 


THE  LOST  LADY  OP  LINWOOD 
HALL. 

THE  beach  was  sobeautifUl  that  night, 
or  rather  that  twilight — for  these 
long  summer  days  by  the  sea-shore 
scarcely  seem  to  die  out  even  at  mid- 
night— a  green,  transparent,  spiritual 
light  transfhsing  its  strange  and  subtle 
luster  over  the  atmosphere,  long  after  it 
should  be  nightfall.  The  fading  day 
that  is  passing,  and  the  blooming  day 
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that  Is  coming  seem  to  embrace  each 
other.  I  felt  the  passion  of  their  rap- 
turous kis»  thrill  through  me  as  I  walk- 
ed on  the  shore. 

It  was  not  midnight,  however,  but 
early  evening.  The  white-pebbled  shore, 
the  lazily  waving  water,  glistened  yet 
with  the  flush  of  a  late  sunset  To 
walk  barefoot  along  the  sand  in  the 
crinkle  of  the  oceau-washed  shells,  and 
the  faint  foam  of  the  waves  breaking 
indolently  along  the  beach,  was  my 
royal  pleasure  this  evening.  Holding 
my  shoes  in  one  hand,  and  my  dress 
high  out  of  the  water  with  the  other, 
and  rejoicing  in  a  delightful  sense  of 
freedom,  I  danced  along,  singing  a  gay 
little  song,  and  throwing  out  a  pebble 
now  and  then  to  tempt  Carlo,  the  lazy 
fellow,  out  for  a  swim.  It  never  occur- 
red to  me  that  any  mischievous  eyes 
might  be  inspecting  this  child*s  play 
from  the  tangle  of  trees  hanging  over 
the  rocks  above,  where  night  already 
brooded.  I  was  startled  when  a  clear 
voice  called  my  name  from  the  hight 
overlooking  the  shore. 

"  Jenny  1  Jenny !" 

I  looked  up,  and  beheld  Rachel  come 
swinging  down  the  steep  pathway,  hold- 
ing herself  fast  by  a  lithe  young  sap- 
liag. 

Rachel  was  tall  and  beautiftilly  form- 
ed, and  agile  as  a  panther.  She  reached 
the  ground  from  that  perilous  descent 
with  surprising  swiftness. 

"  Why  Jenny,  what  in  the  name  of 
the  Naiads,  my  dear  I — are  you  taking 
Mermaid-orders  already?  Haven't  got 
your  mirror  and  comb  yet,  have  you  ? 
Bare-footed,  ha  I  ha  1  Well,  you  look 
like  a  princess  rigged  out  for  Neptune's 
Court  What  would  Aunt  Martha  say, 
to  be  sure  f " 

By  which  time  she  had  loosened  the 
ties  of  her  own  snug  little  slippers,  and 
laying  them  upon  a  stone,  started  for  a 
race  along  the  smooth  strand. 

Up  and  down,  sometimes  dancing  in- 
to the  water,  sometimes  half-way  up  the 
rocks,  we  fh>licked  along,  till  the  white 
moon  came  round  the  comer  of  Dris- 
wood  Peak,  and  paused  a  moment  to 
reflect   what   fantastio   figures  these 


might  be,  skimming  before  her.  8he 
threw  some  sharp  shadows  at  us  from 
the  rocks  above,  whitened  and  deepened 
the  throbbing  water,  and  vailed  the  dis- 
tant horizon  with  a  haughty  mist  This 
change  somewhat  dampened  our  spirits, 
and  we  sat  down  to  rest  and  put  on  our 
shoes  for  a  homeward  journey. 

♦*  Well  Rachel,"  said  I,  as  we  walked 
along,  or  rather  scrambled  along  the 
stony  pathway,  over  whose  rough  rocks 
the  slim  shadows  of  the  trees  fell  solemn- 
ly in  the  moonlight,  "  it's  lonely  enough 
here  to  suit  your  imagination,  even. 
Suppose  a  robber  should  pounce  out 
upon  us  now — ^*your  money  or  your 
life,*  you  know — and  we  hadn't  the 
money." 

"  I'd  oflTer  him  my  silver  shoe-buckles 
and  a  bit  of  moonshine,"  said  RacheL 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  a  rough  voice 
in  the  bushes;  at  which  I  am  afraid, 
notwithstanding  our  bravery,  we  both 
gave  a  little  start,  more  natural  than 
dignified. 

"Who  are  you,  Fd  like  to  knowT 
said  Rachel,  looking  about  courageously. 
"  If  any  one  dares — ^ 

"  Eh,  lass  ?  ye  ken  me  weel  enough  in 
the  daytime,  but  moonlight  plays  strange 
tricks  wi'  folks.  I  heerd  ye  speering 
about  highwaymen,  an'  the  like  o'  that, 
as  Tse  looking  up  my  cow — the  hizzie 
has  strayed  away.  I  thought  Fse  gie  ye 
a  word,  just  to  let  ye  ken  folks  were 
stirring." 

"  Going  our  way,  Robert  V*  I  asked, 
recognizing  the  man  now— a  rough  Scotch 
fisherman  who  lived  in  a  hut  on  shore, 
and  whose  wife  often  sold  fish  in  the 
fhrm-house  where  we  were  boarding. 

"  'Deed  am  I,  Miss.  I'se  reckon  Td 
walk  mony  a  mile  to  save  the  buckles  on 
a  leddy's  shoon,"  said  Robert,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"No  danger  in  these  parts  now,  I 
guess,"  said  Rachel ;  "  though,  to  be  sure, 
it's  wild  enough  hereabouts  for  Robhi 
Hood  and  his  meny  men." 

"  Wow  I"  exclaimed  Robert ;  "  he'd  be 
weel  pleased  wi'  this  thicket  He  might 
shut  himself  up  o'  nights  in  yon  auld 
house,  in  place  of  ganging  round  his 
bam  ilka  e'en.*' 
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The  old  house  to  which  he  called  our 
attention,  just  showed  the  tops  of  its 
chimneys  over  the  tall  trees  on  the  ris- 
ing ground  beyond.  Its  roof,  gleering 
in  the  moonlight^  loomed  out  through 
the  dense  foliage  like  a  shiister  smile  on 
an  evil  countenance. 

The  likes  o*  that  house,  and  o'  them 
that  lived  in  it,  is  na  seen  in  these  parts 
noo,**  soliloquized  Robert.  "  Grand  folk, 
and  up  to  all  sorts  o'  pleasantry.  Guid- 
sake  I  the  lads  and  lasses,  now-a-days,  have 
to  speer  so  sharp  for  their  porridge,  it's 
little  time  they  have,  and  little  siller  to 
spare  in  sic  like  divarshuns." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rachel,  "  whoever  lived 
there  must  have  had  plenty  of  enjoy- 
ment So  large  a  house — the  sight  of 
such  great  rooms  makes  one  yawn.** 

"  Yes,  lassie ;  ye'll  ne'er  see  sic  braw 
doings  now-a-days.  Somehow,  I'm  think- 
ing they  were  a  larger  kind  o'  folk,  and 
had  grander  ways  a'thegither.  They 
didna  take  things  weary  like,  but  did 
their  playing  and  their  praying  with 
all  their  might,  as  a  body  might  say.  It's 
all  I  have  agin  the  lauds  and  leddys  o* 
the  old  place  ayont — ^they'd  be  speerin 
after  a  priest,  and  chantin*  wi'  a'  their 
lugs,  to  put  the  good  God  in  mind  o' 
them  like,  lest  he'd  happen  forget  them 
^twixt  so  many !" 

"  They  were  Catholics,  then, Robert?" 

"  Hout,  yes  I  When  they  were  not 
feastin'  they  were  sure  fastin',  and  couldna 
rest  quiet  one  minute,  for  fear  the  Yargin 
'ud  grumble.  I  mind  hearing  my 
grannie  tell  aboot  a  grand  ball  gi'en 
there,  three  days  and  three  nights,  and 
after  all  the  blithe  company  went  away, 
the  leddy  told  her  lord  of  a  vofw  she'd 
taken  to  fiist  and  pray  for  three  lang  days 
in  a  wee  bit  closet,  built  away  in  the  loft, 
apurpose  for  the  saints,  to  keep  them 
from  being  fashed  wi'  all  the  music  and 
dancing.  She'd  a  cross  there,  and  a 
rosary  lang  enough  for  any  ne'er-do-weel 
to  count  off  his  sins  on,  and  lots  o' 
bones  o'  nobody  kens  wha — a  guid 
place  eneugh  for  any  sinner.  So,  the 
leddy,  fiittin'  up  stairs;  gave  orders  tliat 
none  suld  disturb  her  for  three  days 
running.  And  she  took  her  bread  and 
water  into  the  wee  closet,  and  shut  her- 


self in.  The  leddy  was  very  strict,  ye 
mind,  an'  not  a  soul  in  the  house  dared 
whisper  at  the  door.  So  the  old  laird 
went  off  ahuntlng,  and  left  her  there. 
He  came  back  at  e'en  o'  the  third  day, 
and  the  door  had  not  been  opened.  So 
he  raps,  and  calls  my  leddy,  and  gits  no 
answer;  and  thinking  happen  she'd 
fallen  asleep,  or  fainted,  an'  it  so  late ; 
the  saints  themselves  mought  be  satis- 
fied, he  takes  out  his  lang  huntin'  knife 
and  thrusts  open  the  lock.  Alack  the 
dayt  I  reckon  he  opened  his  e'en 
wider  yet  when  he  spied  the  place  as 
empty  as  a  bogie's  pouch.  My  leddy 
hadna  gone  up  to  heaven,  ye'U  underw 
stand ;  she'd  ta'en  an  easier  flight,  through 
the  window  of  her  closet^  that  led  out 
ower  a  steep  hill — where,  gin  the  climbin' 
was  rough,  she'd  a  braw  gallant  to  help 
her  along  wi'  it." 

'*  And  what  did  his  lordship  do  then, 
Robert?" 

"  Hech  !  I  dinna  ken.  I've  heard 
my  grannie  tell  that  he  shaved  the  hair 
from  the  top  of  his  crown  and  went 
away  for  a  monk.  But  he  came  back 
long  after,  one  roaring,  rainy  day,  an'  a 
black  nun  wi'  him.  An*  the  old  ser- 
vants that  kept  the  house  kenned  weel 
the  face  of  their  leddy,  though  she  did 
na'  lift  her  e'en.  I  warrant  she  glinted 
up-stairs,  down,  and  wae  eneugh,  to  tell 
her  beads,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  bit 
closet  He  flitted  ahhit  her  wi'  the  dell 
in  his  eye,  softly,  softly,  and  put  the  dag- 
ger into  her  heart  in  the  very  fiice  o'  the 
virgin." 

"  It's  all  true,  Robert,  of  course  ?" 

"  Aweel,  aweel !  Pll  no  say  that ; 
but  I  dinna  fash  myself  wi'  old  wives' 
gossip.  Mayhap  it's  not  an  ower  true 
tale.  Some  cranky  carl,  Pll  warrant, 
gave  the  story  sic'  a  turn,  and  put  the 
bluid  hi  it  to  paint  it  up  like." 

"  Well,  Robert,  we're  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you — this  is  our  path  now,  and 
we'll  run  home  in  no  time." 

"  Gude  nicht,"  said  Robert,  touching 
his  old  slouched  cap,  with  that  rare 
courtesy  which  never  forsakes  the  poor- 
est of  old  Scotland's  children ;  may  yo 
wear  siller  buckles  in  your  sboon  for 
many  a  day  wi'  as  light  a  step,  lassie  f 
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^  Poor  old  Scotchman  T'  said  Hache], 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  brushwood; 
"  talk  of  eqaalitjr,  to  be  sure  1  It  would 
do  his  old  heart  good  now,  Just  to  have 
some  fine  Lady  o'  Linwood  Hall  to  wor- 
ship. I  yerily  believe  the  knights  and 
squires  of  high  degree,  and  the  silken- 
robed  ladies,  with  gay  pages  pranking 
after  them  to  hold  up  their  costly  trains, 
were  as  necessaiy  to  poor  folks  in  the 
olden  time  as  fine  pictures  and  statues 
and  mu^c  are  to  us.  The  liberty  peo- 
ple are  raving  after  spoils  all  their  ro- 
mance, and  makes  no  high,  no  low — a 
th:esome,  fiat,  dead  level  For  my  part, 
I  think  those  old  fkrm-houses,  little 
cabins,  and  fishing  huts  would  have 
more  meaning,  grouped  as  appendages 
to  some  sturoy  baronage,  with  some  no- 
ble lady  to  do  the  honors  of  those  fine 
old  rooms— eh,  Jenny  f* 

"No,"  said  L  "Liberty  and  log- 
cabins  for  me  I  But  what  do  you  know 
about  it,  Rachel  ?  Maybe  your  fine  old 
rooms  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  of 
pigeon-holes,  after  all  I" 

"  Been  there  r*  said  Rachel.  . 

"  Been  there  f*  I  echoed.  "  When  f 
I  thought  you  were  up  at  the  school  V* 

"  Have  been  ,  to  school  to  Old  Father 
Time.  He  keeps  in  yonder  dilapidated 
mansion,  and  is  in  want  of  pupils.  Now 
don't  be  fhghtened,  my  dear  child,  nor 
ask  too  many  questions,  and  Pll  show 
you  something,  aha  V* 

She  lifted  her  silk  apron,  and,  draw- 
ing the  '  something '  fVom  under  its  folds, 
held  up  triumphantly  in  the  moonlight 
a  rusty  dagger.  Small,  keen,  and 
treacherous  it  looked,  as  she  fiourished 
it  over  her  head  for  my  amazement 

"  Reward  of  merit,  presented  by  an 
old  ghost  up  yonder,"  said  she,  fastening 
it  back  proudly  in  her  girdle.  "You 
know  Old  Hannah,  the  peddler  woman, 
she  was  up  at  the  house  to-day  Just  as  I 
was  getting  ready  for  school  I  bought 
a  bit  of  ribbon,  and  walked  a  wajrs  along 
the  road  with  her.  The  old  soul  has 
lived  in  these  parts  about  a  century, 
I  guess,  and  she  told  me  pretty  nearly 
the  same  story  as  Robert.  She  bewitch- 
ed me  with  her  talk  till  I  couldn*t  con- 
tain myself  for  curiosity,  and  set  off 
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post-haste   on  an  exploring  ezpcdi- 

"  And  what  did  you  find  ?" 

"  Ah,  never  you  mind  1  Be  a  good 
child,  and  Til  take  you  there  some  day. 
Fm  owner  of  a  castle  now,  and  must  be 
treated  with  proper  respect.  It  will  be 
all  owing  to  my  royal  clemency  if  I 
don*t  behead  inquisitive  folks  I" 


Our  stay  in  L  was  not  to  be  a  very 

long  one.  Cousin  Rachel  and  I  had 
been  sent  out  to  Aunt  Martha's  farm 
to  recruit  our  health  in  the  country  air, 
and  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  half-holiday  for 
a  few  weeks,  keeping  up  our  studies  by 
an  occasional  attendance  at  the  village 
seminary.  I  am  sony  to  say  that  our 
conduct  as  students  on  parole  was  not 
exemplary ;  for  Rachel  and  I,  wild  with 
our  unaccustomed  liberty  and  absence 
(torn  home  restraint,  threw  books  to  the 
wind.  Our  good  Aunt  Martha,  who  im- 
agined that  I  was  especially  delicate,  was 
amazed  to  see  her  invalid  )eap  fences, 
climb  hills,  and  trudge  about  the  country 
in  gipsy  &shion.  My  health  was  deli- 
cate. I  considered  it  so,  and  determined 
that  it  should  not  suffer  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  indoor  confinement  One  6f  the 
most  exciting  adventures  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  at  present  was  an  excursion^ 
to  that  neighboring  "  castle,"  of  which, 
and  her  adventures  therein,  Rachel  per- 
sisted in  making  a  special  mysteiy. 
Early  one  dewy  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  determined  how  hot  it  should  be, 
we  prepared  our  luncheons  of  boiled 
eggs  and  home-made  bread,  and  set  out 
on  a  pilgrimage.  We  took  a  cross-cut 
over  the  fields.  It  was  a  lonely,  quiet 
day ;  field  and  hedge,  over-arched  by  the 
bluest  sky,  glistened  in  the  summer  sun, 
as  solitaxy  as  though  the  distant,  bust- 
ling city  were  only  a  dream.  Over 
this  route  not  a  glimpse  of  cottage,  not 
a  wreath  of  curling  smoke  was  to  be 
seen ;  habitations  of  men  were  as  mvisi- 
ble  as  though  we  two  were  the  only 
dwellers  in  the  serene  earth.  From 
the  tall  oaks  and  maples  that  border- 
ed the  daisied  meadows,  a  Joyous  bird 
sang  every  now  and  then  a  gushing 
song,  without  any  apparent  suspicion 
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of  guns  or  traps,  or  any  other  care  what- 
ever. 

After  walking  about  two  miles,  we 
climbed  a  high  fence,  and  making  our 
way  through  a  luxuriant  tangle  of 
blackberry  and  rose  bushes,  that  over- 
hung the  pathway  of  a  narrow  winding 
lane,  found  ourselves,  rather  the  worse 
for  our  thorny  conflict,  at  a  small  gate- 
way. The  tops  of  many  elder  bushes 
swung  their  scented  blossoms  oyer  it, 
and  the  tall  grass  and  wild  flowers  grow- 
ing at  its  foot,  prepared  to  trip  up  the 
intruder.  But  all  these  enemies  were  to 
be  vanquished,  for  looking  across  this 
wilderness  of  rampant  growth,  the  wide 
portals,  and  long  piazza  of  the  back  of 
the  house  were  plainly  visible — sug- 
gestive, solitary,  silent. 

"  How  In  the  world,  Rachel,"  said  I, 

did  you  ever  get  through  this  alone  f  I 
can^t  imagine — ^your  feet  and  hands  must 
have  been  horribly  scratched  with  these 
malicious  brambles.'* 

"  By  the  tdight  of  my  right  arm,"  an- 
swered Rachel,  in  a  knightly  manner, 
and  flourishing  out  her  rusty  dagger,  she 
attacked  the  enemy  wilh  a  spirit  that 
made  them  fall  before  her. 

Rachel  seemed  tc^be  perfectly  at  home, 
and  making  her  way  across  a  weed- 
covered  terrace,  ascended  the  rickety 
steps.  The  steps  were  low  and  broad, 
but  the  boards  were  shrunken  and  loose, 
and  the  flooring  of  the  piazza  much 
broken  away.  It  echoed  ruefully  as  we 
stepped  upon  it  The  great  door  was 
half  open ;  at  the  first  sound  of  foot- 
fall, a  thin,  gray  cat  sped  away  out  of 
the  opening  like  a  swift  specter. 

"  It*8  a  lonely  place,"  said  I ;  "  that 
old  puss  looks  like  a  witch." 

My  companion  was  too  intent  upon 
making  her  way  within,  to  pay  heed  to 
such  silly  suggestions.  She  swung  the 
door  open,  and  entered,  like  a  princess 
taking  poesession  of  her  rightful  do- 
main. 

A  wide  hall,  and  a  winding  staircase,* 
whose  balustrade  had  fallen  in  many 
pUces,  showed  dustily  and  sleepily  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  open  door.  The 
hall  was  very  long,  its  fbrther  end  laying 
quite  in  shadow. 

• 


"Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Rachel. 
"Come  along  up!  mi  show  you  the 
finest  sight  you  ever  saw  in  your  life." 
At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  a  croaking 
shutter,  swinging  on  one  hinge,  against 
an  oriel  window,  let  in  a  spectral,  shim- 
mering light  on  the  upper  landing  and 
the  continuous  stairway  winding  gloom- 
ily up  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The 
princess  trudged  away  ahead,  and  thrust- 
ing her  useful  dagger  through  one  of  the 
tiny  panes,  swung  back  the  shutter.  It 
fell  with  a  thundering  sound  to  the  roof 
of  the  piazza  below,  and  the  brilliant 
sunshine  bristling  in,  showed  the  win-« 
dow  of  crimson  glass,  much  dilapidated, 
but  shedding  a  rosy  gloom,  enlivening, 
though  mysterious. 

"  There !"  said  Rachel,  at  last,  as  we 
paused  at  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  f^ing  somewhat  dusty  and 
cobwebbed.  "Enter,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  valor."  And  swinging  wMe 
the  creaking  door,  we  entered  a  tiny 
apartment  or  cabinet  Its  walls  were 
paneled  with  dark  oak  wood,  somber 
and  unpolished,  and  in  a  niche  hung  a 
crucifix,  dusty  and  begrimed  with  age ; 
it  shook  and  nodded  weirdly  as  the  door 
jarred  back  against  the  "fall. 

But  I  scarcely  noticed  the  room,  so 
surprised  and  rapt  was  I  with  the  scene 
which  shone  through  an  open  window, 
occupying  the  whole  end  of  the  diminu- 
tive chamber.  This  window  was  bor- 
dered round  with  small,  diamond-shaped 
crimson  panes,  yet  almost  entire;  and 
the  wide  sash  in  the 'Center,  of  clear, 
plate-glass,  opening  from  the  middle, 
looked  out  on  the  wildest  profusion  of 
foliage  —  royal  oak  and  bending  birch 
swaying  their  branches  under  the  very 
casement  It  was  only  a  little  leap  out, 
and  you  reached  the  hill,  which,  rising 
steep  and  rocky  against  the  side  of  the 
edifice,  shut  it  in  like  a  wall. 

"  There,  my  young  friend,"  said  Ra- 
chel, patronizingly,  "I  haven't  any 
guide-book ;  but,  if  Tm  not  much  mista- 
ken, this  is  the  oratory  of  the  Lady  of 
Linwood — and  here  is  the  way  she  took 
to  escape  with  her  gallant  lover.  Rather 
rough  walking  ^or  a  fair  lady ;  but  you 
and  I  could  have  done  it,  you  know." 
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This  was  the  only  window  in  the 
room,  and  its  singular  position  gave  to 
the  secluded  apartment  a  peculiarly 
lonely  aspect,  well  fitted  for  acts  of  pen- 
ance and  counting  of  rosaries.  So  beau- 
tiful was  the  effect  of  the  shut-in  land- 
scape framed  in  that  brilliant  crimson, 
that  I  stood  entranced,  forgetful  of  all 
other  curiosities.  Nearest  to  the  window, 
a  t^U,  feathery  locust  had  rooted  itself 
in  a  rocky  creyice ;  a  wild  vine  climb- 
ing luxuriantly  over  it,  hung  its  spray 
heavily  from  the  branches,  and  wafled 
an  odor  of  invisible  blossoms  in  to  the 
unbidden  guests.  Traces  of  a  very  nar- 
row, overgrown  pathway,  were  discern- 
ible firom  the  foot  of*  this  tree,  and  lost 
in  the  thicket  beyond. 

I  can  almost  fancy  yonder  is  a  bit 
of  the  lady's  drapery,  shredded  away  in 
her  flight,*'  said  I,  pointing  to  a  scarlet 
string  that  fluttered  on  a  low  bu^  just 
over  the  pathway. 

•*  There  are  other  traces  of  her  lady- 
ship," said  Rachel,  glancing  up  at  a  little 
shelf,  whereon  two  moldy  books  lay 
covered  with  dust. 

Stretching  on  tiptoe  from  the  win- 
dow-sill, she  reached  forth  her  hand  to 
grasp  the  treasure.  When  lo  1  the  shelf; 
but  slightly  fastened  by  its  rusty  nails, 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  books 
fluttered  in  a  shower  of  leaves  to  the 
ground.  Half  stunned — ^half  laughing, 
we  stooped  to  gather  them  up,  with  as 
much  haste  as  though  the  owner  might 
return  and  spy  us  out  in  the  midst  of 
our  mischieC 

A  clear  voice,  ringing  loudly  below, 
called  us  by  name.  We  looked  at  each 
other  with  wide,  startled  eyes  and  blanch- 
ed cheeks;  for  an  instant,  it  seemed  the 
ghosts  had  really  hunted  us  up,  and — 
but  the  clear  haloo  sounded  again,  echo- 
ing  along  the  passages,  and  this  time  we 
scrambled  to  our  feet  with  a  laugh  of 
recognition.  Hastily  running  out,  Ra- 
chel fiistened  the  door,  and,  by  right  of 
first  discovery,  pocketed  the  key,  as, 
springing  joyously  down  stairs,  we  wel- 
comed two  old  comrades  of  ours,  Harry 

and  Frank  H  .  They  had  come  up 

from  the  city  for  a  holiday  and  a  frolic, 
and  Bridget  having  informed  them  of 
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our  probable  whereabouts,  had  followed 
us  thither. 

A  merry  time  we  had  of  it,  with  so 
cheerflil  a  company.  Fearless  of  re- 
buking specters,  or  dignified  mysteries, 
we  raced  in  and  out  of  the  echoing 
rooms,  ventured  into  the  darkest  pas- 
sages, and  hunted  up  every  nook  and 
comer.  There  was  little  vestige  of 
former  occupants  about  the  house;  it 
was  empty,  weird,  and  vast  Situated 
in  a  sort  of  dell  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
the  mansion  was  somewhat  inclined  to 
mold  and  dampness,  and  the  somber 
sadness  of  age  and  decay ;  but  this  had 
very  little  effect  on  a  party  of  young 
people  in  high  spirits.  Harry  and  Frank 
were  blithe-hearted  young  men,  who 
had  never  known  a  shadow  in  all  their 
sunny  lives,  and  grew  not  of  a  tempera- 
ment likely  to  cherish  shadows  if  they 
had.  In  such  gay  companionship,  we 
forgot  even  the  Lady  of  Linwood  Hall, 
and  divided  the  luncheon  for  two  among 
four  as  hungry  souls  as  ever  •longed  for 
a  renewal  of  the  miracle  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  Harry  proposed  that  we  should 
storm  the  roof,  after  this  refreshment  of 
the  troops.  As  we  passed  up  the  stairs,  I 
suggested  another  visjf  to  RacheFs  closet. 

"  Closet  I  oh,  no !"  cried  Frank. 
"  Let's  get  out  of  this  stifling  place,  do  f* 

So  we  hurried  on  —  up  through  a 
great  garret,  whose  huge  beams,  hung 
with  cobwebs  and  blackened  with  age, 
glimmered  like  skeletons  in  the  dusky 
atmosphere — ^windowless,  sunless — save 
where  its  vastness  was  shot  through  here 
&nd  there  with  stray  globules  of  light, 
penetrating  the  openings  of  the  decayed 
root  After  a  very  brief  sojourn  in 
this  desert,  a  long  ladder  let  us  out  in 
rather  disheveled  condition  to  the  root 
Scratched  hands  and  torn  dresses  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  glorious  scene  that 
burst  like  a  rapturous  vision  on  our 
sight.  The  picturesque  landscape,  wood, 
hill,  and  hamlet,  lay  far  below  us,  and 
in  the  distance  sparkled  the  sea,  flasliing 
silver  in  the  sun,  and  bearing  along 
white-sailed  sloop  and  busy  steamer. 
Further  off,  like  a  dim  remembrance  of 
some  pleasant  thought,  a  purple  line  of 
mountains  edged  the  heaving  waters. 
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The  breeze  came  up  so  cool,  the  scene 
"was  so  enchanting,  we  quite  forgot  our 
uninisbed  explorations,  and  lingered 
until  the  sun  was  set 

On  the  way  home,  our  talk  was  all  of 
Rachel's  grand  discovery.  She  told  the 
legend  over  with  many  improvements, 
and  waxed  so  animated  and  enthusiastic, 
that  as  we  crossed  a  little  creek,  Harry 
declared  himself  impelled  to  baptize  her 
"The  Lady  of  Linwood  Hall,"  which 
mission  he  religiously  fulfilled,  in  spite 
of  her  reluctance.  And  so  with  many 
a  pleasant  jest,,  with  laughter,  and 
ghostly  slory-telling»  we  beguiled  our 
way  back  through  the  meadows. 

After  we  were  retired  for  the  night — 
pretty  well  fatigued,  it  must  be  owned 
— Rachel  drew  from  her  pocket  some 
musty  leaves — which  She  had  gathered 
up  from  the  despoiled  old  volumes,  and 
sat  down  demurely  to  study  them  out. 
They  were  merely  the  pages  of  an  old 
prayer-book,  of  no  interest  to  me  what- 
ever. I  giew  quite  sleepy,  while  she 
turned  them  over  and  over.  She  startled 
me  terribly.  Just  as  I  was  filing  into  a 
doze. 

"Look  at  thatl"  cried  she,  holding 
up  a  yellow,  time-stained  blank  leaf^  be- 
fore my  eyes.  ^'Irn^t  that  strange,  now? 
.  R-A-C-H-E-L." 

I  took  the  paper  from  her  hands,  but 
whether  my  eyesight  or  the  writing  was 
dim,  could  make  nothing  out  but  the 
letter  R,  which  waa  quite  distinct  That 
was  enough  for  Rachel.  ^er  anti- 
quarian researches  were  fully  satisfied. 
The  Lady  of  Lin  wood  Hall  was  the 
same  nai&e  as  herself!  It  pleased  her 
imagination  greatly,  and  gave  new  dig- 
nity to  the  title. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  young  men 
had  returned  to  the  city,  Rachel  was 
for  setting  out  to  the  old  house  again ; 
but  I  had  had  enough  of  antiquities  for 
a  season,  and,  beside,  a  dismal  headache 
dispirited  me. 

I  spent  the  morning  in  my  room  in 
company  with  a  camphor-bottle  and 
vinegar;  as  these  were  not  very  enliv- 
ening, and  the  headache  did  not  dimin- 
ish, I  felt  rather  disappointed  when 
Rachel's  cheerftd  face  failed  to  appear 


at  the  dinner-table.  She  had  gone  out 
for  a  walk,  Bridget  said. 

At  supper  time,  Rachel,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  took  her 
place  as  usual.  I  languidly  asked  her 
where  she  had  been. 

"  To  my  castle,"  she  answered,  with 
a  conscious  laugh  and  blush. 

She  was  a  brave  girl  tadare  the  lone- 
liness of  that  deserted  place  without  a 
companion,  and  I  told  her  so. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "it's  nothing  1  I 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  little 
closet  I  am  fixing  it  up — going  to 
study  there,  eveiy  day." 

In  fine,  Rachel  became  so  fascinated 
with  the  place,  that  rain  or  shine  she 
visited  it,  till  even  tlie  servants,  having 
heard  Harry's  joke,  laughed  slyly  when 
she  was  not  on  hand  at  the  dinner-hour, 
and  inquired  if  a  plate  should  be  set  for 
the  Lady  of  Linwood  HalL  But  Rachel 
was  a  gay,  good  g^l,  and  everybody 
liked  her,  and  let  her  have  her  own 

way.    So  did  Hany  H  ,  to  whom 

rumor  said  she  was  affianced.  So  did 
I,  who  felt  keenly  the  separation  taking 
place  in  our  pleasures  now,  as  it  was  to 
take  place  in  our  cares  and  lives  here- 
after. 

 « 

One  morning  Harry  came  up  again, 
very  unexpectedly.  I  heard  his  frank, 
young  voice  below,  inquiring  for  us. 
Running  down  stairs,  I  opened  the  par- 
lor-door«  and  ushered  him  in,  expectmg 
to  find  Rachel  there.  No.  She  must 
be  up-stairs  then.  Up-stairs  I  fiew,  in 
haste  to  tell  Rachel  the  good  news — for 
Harry's  arrival  was  always  the  signal 
of  a  meny  day.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
found.  I  hunted  the  garden  and  or- 
chard in  vain.  At  length  the  unplea- 
sant truth  dawned  upon  me  —  that 
enchanted  young  lady  was  two  miles 
away,  witiiout  a  word  to  any  one — 
gone  off  to  her  castle  and  closet 

I  could  not  bear  to  tell  Harry  the 
fact,  but  he  put  all  my  bugbears  to 
flight,  by  good-naturedly  proposing  to 
walk  thither.  He  felt  certain,  he  said, 
there  must  be  more  curiosities  that 
old  mansion,  and  we'd  have  a  thorough 
search  for  them  to-day. 
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The  walk  seemed  a  long  one,  and 
hot,  in  spite  of  Harry's  cool  way  of 
taking  it,  and  the  jokes  he  got  up  for 
my  benefit  as  we  went  through  the 
brambles.  Arrived  at  the  house,  we 
found  the  door  open.  Harry,  spring- 
ing up  two  steps  at  a  time,  strode  impa- 
tiently ahead.  He  gave  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  closet,  inquir- 
ing, with  mock  formality,  if  the  Lady 
of  Linwood  Hall  would  entertain  a  faith- 
ful knight  and  a  distressed  damsel  in 
her  lonely  halls. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Harry, 
turning  to  me,  looked  blank  and  half 
frightened. 

:  Oh,  she  must  be  up  on  the  roof,  or 
somewhere  you  know  I"  I  said,  care- 
lessly. 

Up  to  the  roof  we  went 

Empty,  parched  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
lonely  as  a  desert,  it  offered  little  temp- 
tation to  romance  to-day.  The  ocean 
lay  smoldering  beyond  like  molten 
lead,  and  the  innumerable  leaves  of  the 
dense  foliage  below  turned  over  their' 
white  sides  faintly,  to  the  heavy  breath- 
less air ;  it  was  all  sultry  and  solitary, 
and  Rachel  was  not  there. 

In  every  chunber  of  the  rambling 
edifice  we  searcned — ^tn  every  nook  of 
the  overgrown  garden.  The  search 
lasted  long,  and  Harry  grew  dispirited 
and  disappointed.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  me,  as  we  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  half  undecided  whether  to  re- 
turn home  or  to  search  further. 

"She  may  have  fallen  asleep  inside 
there,  Harry — let's  try  the  dopr  again." 

We  tried  again,  Harry  shaking  it 
with  a  right  good  wilL 

No  answer, 
m  break  it  off  iU  hinges  I"  said  he, 
angrily,  giving  it  a  violent  jerk  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  feelings.  Sure  enough 
— not  the  hinges,  but  the  old  bolt  gave 
way,  and  the  door,  swinging  in  sudden- 
ly, almost  took  the  intruder  off  his  feet 
Nobody  was  within.  A  book  lay  open 
upon  the  floor — it  was  Rachel's  Latin 
Grammar,  and  underneath  it  a  leaf  or 
two  the  old  prayer-book.  She  must, 
evidently,  have  been,  there.  Harry  and 
I  looked  at  each  other  and  shuddered. 
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It's  a  devilish  lonesome,  dangerous 
place,"  said  he,  excitedly.  "  What  fit 
of  folly  tempted  her  to  come  here  alone. 
I  could  think  that  heathenish  old  idol 
had  bewitched  her  I"  he  added,  glancing 
at  the  grim  crucifix  which  shivered  sin- 
ister on  the  wall,  jarred  by  our  abrupt 
entrance.  Harry's  pleasant  day,  that 
he  had  counted  so  much  upon,  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  grew  irrita- 
ted. 

**  Wish  rd  stayed  in  town,"  said  he. 
Frank  and  I  had  an  invitation  to  Judge 
Clyde's,  to-night;  but  no— oh,  no — 
nothing  would  do,  but  like  a  fool,  I 
must  come  posting  up  here.  Girls  al- 
ways do  make  a  fool  of  a  fellow,  and 
spoil  his  sport  T'  and  he  fiung  his  cap 
angrily  away  into  the  comer  of  the 
room,  as  if  it  relieved  his  head  to  be  rid 
of  at  least  one  incumbrance.  As  he 
did  so,  his  eye  caught  the  scarlet  shred, 
yet  fiuttering  like  a  gay  blossom  on  the 
shrub  outside  the  window. 

CotUd  she  have  got  out  there  T  he 
said,  softly,  returning  to  the  theme  ten- 
derly after  this  ebullition. 

"  How  upon  earth  f  said  L  "  She 
couldn't  jump  so  far." 

"  Tve  seen  ladies  take  longer  leaps 
than  that,  and  more  dangerous  ones," 
replied  Harry,  significantly. 

By  this  time  he  was  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  and  looking  anxiously  up 
and  down  to  see  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the.  stony  hill-side,  so 
little  beyond,  yet  divided  from  him  by 
so  deep  a  chasm.  Though  active  enough, 
Harxy  was  tall  and  heavy — he  didn't 
like  to  risk  it — ^he  turned  and  left  the 
window. 

''Couldn't  have  done  itr  said  he. 
"Let's  go."  We  turned  to  the  door, 
and  I,  regardful  of  Rachel's  notions, 
stayed  to  shut  it  as  well  as  the  broken 
hinge  would  allow.  The  shattered  bolt 
prevented  its  closing.  And  as  I  lingered, 
endeavoring  to  force  it  back  into  its 
place,  the  movement  of  something  in 
the  sunlight  without  attracted  my  at- 
tention. Surely  it  was  Rachel  1  She 
floated  like  a  vision  out  from  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  I  was  hastening 
to  the  window,  when  another  appearance 
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amsted  mj  Bteps.  A  man's  head, 
covered  with  sonny  hair,  appeared  among 
the  bushes ;  it  nodded,  touched  gallantly 
the  gracefiil  hat  which  shaded  it,  and 
disappeared.  The  truant  lady  came 
lightly  forward,  and  thrusting  that  in- 
separable dagger  of  hers  into  the  ^rm 
creyice  of  the  rock,  poised  her  dainty 
foot  agahist  it,  and  with  a  spring  was  in 
the  room. 

**  There  T*  she  cried,  "  he's  gone  with- 
out throwing  it  in  to  me  f  and  turning 
petulantly,  the  ihgittre  espied  me — ^no 
doubt  looking  flushed  and  angry  enough, 
with  Hany's  bhinched  face  peering  over 
my  shoulder.  Oh  1  you  may  fonoy  what 
we  said  to  each  other  then,  if  you  can ! 
I  can't  remember  it  myself  The  yio- 
lence  of  that  time  of  bitterness  washed 
out  its  own  traces  as  waves  washed  out 
each  other's  traces  on  the  sand. 

But  Rachel  was  a  brave  girL  It  was 
not  many  days  after  this  that  Aunt 
Maltha  was  formally  introduced  to  a 
new  friend  of  hers — a  Mr.  Linwood — 
veritable  descendant  of  the  Lady  of 
Linwood,  it  was  said,  wiiich  made  sur- 
prisingly little  impression  upon  Aunt 
Martha,  who  was  not  young  enough  to 
be  romantic  He  was  wealthy,  agree- 
able, anfl  of  good  standing — ^that  was 
enough  for  her.  Poor  Harry  was  dis- 
missed from  &vor,  and  the  new  knight 
installed  as  champion  of  the  fiiithless  lady. 

Rachel  laughingly  explained  to  me 
afterward  how,  upon  her  first  visit  to 
Linwood,  she  had  groped  her  way  alone 
tbrou£^  the  vast  chambers,  and  finally, 
with  a  wreath  of  cob-webs  in  her  hair, 
and  a  dress  of  picturesque  tatters,  had 
found  her  way  up  to  the  little  oratory. 
Having  heard  the  legend  of  the  house, 
this  pretty;  weird  solitude  attracted  her 
wonderfully,  and  she  spent  a  long  time, 
absorbed  in  the  strange  picture  shhiing 
in  upon  her.  It  was  here  that,  entirely 
forget  fhl  of  all  the  world,  she  was  startled 
almost  to  fainting,  by  a  terrible  scram- 
bling and  shakmg  in  the  bushes  without 
Thinking  some  of  the  old  trees  were  giv- 
ing way  on  the  steep  hill-side,  or  some 
strange  animal  was  prowling  about, 
she  shrunk  fearftdly  back  into  a  comer, 
when,  lol  the  strange  animal  leaped 
Vol.  n.— 2a 


bodily  in  at  her  window  I  That  was 
her  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Linwood. 
If  she  was  somewhat  scared  and  dusty, 
he  was  quite  as  astonished,  and  almost 
as  disordered,  with  his  passage  through 
the  thicket,  and  both  were  young  and 
cared  little  for  etiquette.  They  made 
merry  over  the  odd  meeting,  and  Intro- 
duced themselves  to  each  other  without 
formality,  two  antiquarian  explorers  na- 
turally interested  in  searching  into  the 
past  •  # 

Mr.  Linwood  was  the  owner  of  the 
neglected  estate;  a  long  residence  abroad, 
however,  had  prevented  any  attention 
to  it,  when  it  fell  into  bis  hands  through 
the  decease  of  a  distant  relative.  Re- 
cently, however,  returning  from  his 
travels,  circumstances  had  called  it  to 
his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  hunt  it  up, 
and  estimate  the  possible  value  of  the 
old  place  in  the  market  Though  a 
shrewd  business  man,  he  was  also  gifted 
with  a  spice  of  romance — ^the  road  over 
the  hill  was  easily  accessible  from  tlie 
steamboat,  and  remembering  the  legend 
connected  with  the  mansion,  he  had 
chosen  that  route  in  preference  to  a 
more  commonplace  and  circuitous  one, 
and  thus  made  the  undignified  entrance 
into  his  ancestral  halls"  which  had 
astonished  Rachel. 

Mr.  Linwood  found  it  necessary  after 
that  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  a 
week  or  two  (entirely  on  business  I)  and 
also  frequently  to  visit  the  estate,  in 
order  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
its  sale.  It  was  highly  desirable  that 
he  should  have  a  companion  to  cheer 
up  the  solitude  of  these  business  visits. 
The  companion  who  could  enliven  so 
owlish  and  deserted  a  mansion  as  this 
must  be  quite  an  acquisition  for  a  life- 
time. They  had  e^)oyed  themselves 
together  so  well — ^why  not  continue  the 
enjoyment  ?  The  argument  was  a  sound 
one ;  so  thought  Aunt  MarUia,  and  she 
was  reckoned  a  good  Judge.  So  it  ended, 
more  pleasantly  than  most  arguments 
end,  in  a  wedding.  And  I  believe  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  sale  of  Linwood 
was  never  accomplished,  and  Rachel 
retains  to  this  day,  rightfully,  her  fhn- 
tastic  title  of  the  Lady  of  Linwood  HalL 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES, 
nr. — ^yimoN. 

VISION— fleeing— is  a  most  interest- 
ing sense  to  contemplate,  for  the 
xeason  tliat  the  mechanism  through 
which  it  is  effected  is  so  very  plain  to 
understand.  To  an  eqoal  degree  this 
observation  does  not  hold  good  in  regard 
to  eitlier  of  the  remaining  senses.  Ex- 
amining the  eye  of  an  animal,  one  can 
not  fai^o  be  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  its  parts  and  those  of  optical 
instruments,  such  as  telescopes  and  mi- 
croscopes. The  fact,  indeed,  is  that 
telescopes  and  microscopes  borrow  the 
mechanism  of  their  construction  from 
tlie  optical  arrangement  of  eyes.  There 
are  some  things  the  leading  qualities 
and  mode  of  action  of  which  are 
quite  well  understood,  and  yet,  in 
regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
things  themsdves,  nothing  has  been 
made  out  Light  is  one  of  these. 
Though  day  by  day  it  floods  upon 
us  from  the  sun — though  we  set  it 
free  artificially  by  combustion  at  plea- 
sure— ^though  wise  men  have  speculated 
upon  it  from  time  out  of  memory,  yet 
nothing  certain  is  known  concerning 
the  ultimate  nature  of  light  Indeed,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  such  ultimate 
knowledge  is  beyond  the  ken  of  that 
limited  intelligence  which  God  has 
Touchsafed  to  man. 

Huyghens  considered  that  light  was 
produced  by  certain  wayes  in  a  certain 
medium,  infinitely  more  attenuated  than 
air — a  medium  which  he  assumed  to 
pervade  all  nature,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  ''ether."  At  the 
time,  and  for  long  subsequently,  this 
hypothesis  of  Huyghens  did  not  gain 
much  acceptance.  The  theory  of  our 
own  illustrious  Newton  was  that  which 
subsequently  prevailed.  According  to 
it,  light  was  assumed  to  consist  of  ema- 
nations— ^particles  inconceivably  small, 
even  the  largest,  but  differing  in  size, 
#  nevertheless,  according  to  the  color,  red 
light  having  the  largest  particles,  violet 
light  the  smallest  The  belief  in  this 
Newtonian  theory  of  light  continued  to 
previUl  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
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sent  century.  The  notion  that  acUud 
weighable  particles  darted  away  from 
luminous  otrjects  took  such  hold  on  the 
minds  of  people  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this,  the  attempt  was  fiequentlsr 
made  to  weigh  light  by  the  device  of 
allowing  a  sunbeam  to  fiill  suddenly 
upon  one  extremity  of  the  arm  of  a  bal- 
ance. The  value  of  a  theory  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  truths  which 
it  comprehends.  Theories  have  been 
compared  to  scaffolding  used  by  build- 
ers— a  temporary  structure  useful  to 
promote  the  building  of  the  permanent 
structure,  and  then  to  be  cleared  away. 
Viewed  relatively  to  this  notion,  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  be  of  service  while 
it  prevailed.  So  long  as  the  phenomena 
of  luminous  polarization  and  interfei^ 
ence  were  unknown,  the  Newtonian,  or 
curpuscular  theory,  answered  every  pur- 
pose required  of  it  When  these  phe- 
nomena became  known,  they  were  soon 
perceived  to  be  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  luminous  theory  of  corpusca- 
les.  As  it  is  not  good  to  have  formi- 
dable-looking words  standing  unex- 
plained, I  must  pause  to  translate  the 
words  ''polarization"  and  ^interfer- 
ence." 

Philosophers  sometimes  unbend  and 
speak  familiarly.  Some  philosopher — 
either  Herschel  or  Arago,  I  think — said 
that,  if  common  light  be  compared  to  a 
round  stick,  polarized  light  admits  of 
comparison  to  a  lath.  The  similitude 
is  very  telling  and  expressive.  If  it 
should  so  happen  that  a  thing,  no  matter 
what,  could  only  be  seen  in  front  and 
from  behind,  but  that  it  became  wholly 
invisible  when  viewed  sideways,  thea 
the  impression  of  flatness,  thinness  in- 
conceivable, would  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  re- 
gard to  certun  rays  of  light;  and, 
when  it  happens,  such  rays  are  said  to 
be  polarized.  I  shall  not  here  explain 
how  the  polarization  of  light  can  be 
effected ;  but,  knowing  what  we  already 
do  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  sort  of  light* 
does  not  the  conclusion  follow,  as  a 
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matter  of  coarse,  that  if  light  really  dm 
oonsidt  of  particlea  erer  streaming  away 
from  laminotis  bodies,  as  Newton's 
theory  presupposes,  then  a  ray  of  liglit 
ahoold  be  yisible  equally  on  all  sides 
alilce  ?  The  neoessity  of  this  inference 
was  recognized ;  whence,  on  the  ground 
stated,  the  Newtonian  tlieory  would 
have  had  to  be  abandoned.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  wares  be  adopted,  then 
the  phenomena  of  polarization  become 
more  easy  to  comprehend. 

For  a  few  words  of  brief  explanation 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  luminons  inter- 
ference, and  the  repugnance  of  its  phe- 
nomena to  the  Newtonian  theoiy.  To 
enunciate  a  fiict,  then,  it  does  so  happen 
that  one  light  felling  upon  another  light, 
both  shall  be  extinguished,  and  darkness 
shall  result  Such,  I  repeat,  is  the  fect^ 
The  means  of  demonstrating  it  are  too 
delicate  and  complex  to  permit  of  my 
explaining  them  here.  Taking  the  ex- 
pression of  this  fact  as  a  starting-point, 
let  us  see  how  totally  irreconcilable  it 
Is  with  the  Newtonhm  theory.  If  light 
bo  the  result  of  atoms  or  particles  im- 
pinging upon  the  body  illuminated,  then 
the  conclusion  is  surely  inevitable  tliat 
the  greater  the  number  of  particles  the 
stronger  the  light  If;  however,  light 
really  consists  of  waves,  no  matter  in 
what  medium  propagated,  then  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  imagine  two  waves 
stilled  and  brought  to  rest  through  strik- 
ing against  each  other  out  of  time,  as  a 
musician  would  say,  Jerkingly.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  interfering 
waves  should  rush  against  each  other  in 
order  to  give  rise  to  darkness  from  in- 
terference. It  suffices  to  assume  that 
two  waves  moving  in  the  same  direction 
jerk  against  each  other  through  keeping 
unequal  time.  That  such  a  result  may 
happen  in  the  case  of  gross  material 
waves  experience  teaches.  Waves  of 
water  and  waves  of  ahr — the  Utter  con- 
stituting sound — furnish  illustrations. 
The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  musi- 
cal harmony,  or  the  arrangement  of 
musical  sounds  in  such  manner  that 
they  shall  not  Jar  discordantly  upon  the 
ear,  turns  on  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  sounds  may  jostle  or  beat  against 


each  other,  and  thus,  to  spesk  femiliarly, 
knock  each  other  down. 

Assuming,  then,  that  preceding  ex- 
planations have  made  apparent  the  way 
in  which  two  light  waves  may  Jostle 
against  each  other  and  produce  dartc- 
nesB,  I  shall  now  be  rather  surprised 
if  the  reader's  own  unaided  reason  do 
not  prompt  a  corolUuy  which  is  this : 
Granting  that  light  be  referable  to  waves, 
and  that  darkness  be  the  result  of  two 
waves  Jostling  against  each  other  be- 
cause of  unequal  length,  though  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  then  the 
conclusion  should  also  follow  that  the 
same  waves  proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion should  also  be  capable  of  producing 
a  light  equal  in  intensity  to  the  sum  of 
both. 

If  we  do  not  know  what  light  is,  we 
at  least  know  how  it  acts,  and  founded 
on  this  knowledge  is  the  whole  science 
ofopticsw  The  most  prominent  optical 
property  of  light  is  that  it  travels  in 
straight  line,  90  Umg  a$  the  maieficd  U 
posset  through  be  homogeneous.  The 
words  printed  in  italics  are  a  necessary 
qualification,  fer  if  the  material  through 
which  light  passes  be  not  homogeneous, 
then  is  the  ray  bent  up  or  down  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

This  much  about  light  general^  hav- 
ing been  premised,  come  we  now  to 
treat  of  the  eyes,  the  oigans  by  which 
objects  are  made  visible.  In  our  refer- 
ence to  preceding  senses,  the  question 
has  been  debated  whether  a  special  or- 
ganization be  or  be  not  absolutely  neoes- 
saiy  for  each  sense?  In  regard  to  feel- 
ing, common  sensation,  we  know  that 
special  organization  is  in  a  manner,  so 
to  speak,  nnnecessaty.  In  regard  to 
smell  and  hearing,  evidence  fevering  the 
belief  that  these  sensations  can,  in  cer- 
tahi  instances,  take  effect  without  special 
oiganization  is  very  scanty — in  regard 
to  taste  more  scanty  still.  Speaking 
now  of  vision,  the  question  is  whether 
anatomy  and  physiology  warrant  the 
belief  that  certain  animals  can  see  with- 
out eyes?  The  affirmative  has  been 
often  laid  down,  and  whenever  that 
happens  it  is  always  worth  while  to 
weigh  the  case  soberly.   The  readec 
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may  be  startled  when  I  assure  him  that 
many  persons — some  it  may  be  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  immediate  acquaint- 
ance— ^believe  that  human  beings  ma^, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, see  without  using  their  eyes. 
The  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  as  they 
are  called,  are  only  reconcilable  on  this 
mipposition.  How  fluently  baTe  most 
of  US  had  to  listen  to  tales  of  people 
reading  sealed  letters,  proclaiming  the 
contents  of  men's  pockets,  and  so  forth, 
the  operator  being  blindfolded.  I  do 
not  aspire  to  unsettle^  anybody's  sincere 
belief  in  this  matter ;  but,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  am  convinced  that  deception 
is  practiced  in  all  these  experiments.  I 
am  convinced  that  human  beings  can 
not  see  without  using  their  eyes,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  case  of  certain 
creatures  low  down  in  the  animated 
scale.    Dr.  Roget  says : 

Indications  of  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility  to  light  are  afforded  by  many 
df  the  lower  tribes  of  zoophytes,  while 
no  visible  organ  appropriated  to  reo^ve 
its  impressions  can  be  traced.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  microscopic  ani- 
malcules ;  and  still  more  remarkbly  with 
the  hydra  and  the  actina,  which  show 
by  their  movements  that  they  feel  the 
infliiei^ce  of  thib  agent ;  for,  when  con- 
fined in  a  vessel,  they  always  place 
themselves,  by  preference,  on  the  side 
where  there  is  the  strongest  light  The 
VnrMlum  eynomarium^  on  the  other 
hand,  seeks  the  darkest  places,  and  con- 
tracts itself  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to 
light  In  a  perfectly  calm  sea  the 
medua»  which  are  rising  toward  the 
surikce  are  seen  to  change  their  course 
and  to  descend  again  as  soon  as  they 
reach  those  parts  of  the  water  which 
receive  the  fall  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  before  any  part  of  their  bodies 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  atmoe- 
pher&  But  in  all  these  instances  a 
doubt  may  arise  whether  the  observed 
actions  may  not  be  prompted  by  the 
mere  sensation  of  warmth  excited  by  the 
calorific  rays  which  accompany  those  of 
light ;  in  which  case  they  would  be  evi- 
dence only  of  the  operation  of  a  finer 
kind  of  touch.    The  first  unequivocal 
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tappearance  of  visual  organs  is  met  with 
in  the  class  of  Annelida  ;  although  the 
researches  of  Ehrenberg  would  indoee 
us  to  believe  that  they  may  be  traead 
among  animals  yet  lower  in  tlie  scale, 
for  he  has  noticed  them  in  several  of  the 
more  highly  oiganiEed  infusoria,  belong- 
ing to  the  ovder  Bfftifera^  and  pardcCk 
larly  in  the  EjfdaUna  eenta,  where  he 
has  fi)und  the  small  black  points  olMerv- 
-able  in  other  species  united  into  a  single 
spot  of  larger  size.  In  these  and  otlier 
cases  it  is  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  visual  organs  are  construet- 
ed  with  any  other  intention  than  merely 
to  convey  general  sensations  of  light, 
without  exciting  distinct  perceptions  of 
the  objects  themselves  from  which  the 
light  proceeds." 

No  w^-attested  case  of  seeing  witfaoat 
proper  seeing  organs — ^without  eyes  of 
some  sort — ^is  on  record ;  but  the  young 
comparative  anatomist  must  not  expect 
to  find  all  eyes  equal  in  finish  and  con- 
struction to  those  of  mankind.  So  tu 
as  mere  arrangement  of  parts  is  con- 
cerned, eyes  of  all  invertebrate  animals 
are  similar ;  but,  when  we  come  to  in- 
vertebrate creatures,  then  variety  of 
type  is  abundantly  matkifisst.  The  eyes 
of  leeches  and  earth-worms  are  meie 
dots.  Probably  these  creatures  can  feel 
a  general  sensation  of  luminous  presence, 
but  can  have  no  idea  of  form  or  outline. 
Spiders  have  eyes  of  something  the  same 
sort  as  back-boned  animals,  only  thQr 
are  set  differently,  being  immovable, 
whereas  our  eyes,  as  we  all  know,  can  be 
made  to  roll  about  in  their  orbits  and 
tend  to  various  directions.  But  mark 
how  beautiflilly  the  Great  Creator  has 
provided — how  He  has  dispensed  Hia 
compensation.  If  a  spider  can  not  tc31 
his  eye  he  is  under  no  need  of  so  doing. 
Spiders  have  several  eyes,  the  number 
varying  according  to  species.  Certi^n  of 
these  eyes  are  ever  looking  in  one  direc^ 
tion— certain  others  in  other  directions. 
The  practical  result  is  that  spiders  are 
very  acute  of  vision,  as  many  a  poor 
fly  could  testify,  did  one  only  know  his 
language.  Spiders  are  naturally  sugges- 
tive of  flies.  These  can  see,  too,  and 
the  Inhere  of  their  vision  is  large ;  bat 
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whether  a  fly — honso-fij  for  example 
-—has  odI  J  two  eyes  or  many  thoasand 
eyes  is  a  matter  open  to  some  difESerence 
of  opinion,  the  answer  taming  upon 
what  one  chooses  to  consider  an  eye. 
Perhaps  yon  are  somewhat  of  a  botanist ; 
and,  if  so,  you  will  know  what  I  mean  by 
a  **  compound  flower"  Daisies  are  com- 
pound flowers,  and  so  are  marigolds  and 
Bun-flowers,  as  well  as  a  large  tribe  of 
others. 

Pull  a  daisy  to  pieces,  and  yon  will 
flnd  it  built  up,  so  to  speak,  of  a  num- 
ber of  floral  parts  packed  together  on  a 
stage,  called  by  botanists  the  "  torus.'* 
The  question  is,  are  we  to  c<Miaider  the 
toris  and  entire  aggregate  of  floral  parts 
as  being  one  flower  or  else  as  seyeral 
flowers  packed  together?  Exactly  as 
you  please.  Either  Tiew  will  suffice, 
pr  lyided  only  it  be  clearly  understood  by 
agreement  And  predsely  similar  is  it 
in  regard  to  the  eyes  of  flies  Each  of 
them  is  made  up  of  numerous-i-in  many 
tpecies  of  fly  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  primitire  eyes — mere  crystal  facets, 
each  &oet  stock  in  the  extremity  of  a 
tube,  and  each  tube  converging  to  a  com- 
mon center  at  Uie  other  extremity — ^the 
extremity,  that  is  to  say,  corresponding 
with  the  optic  nenre.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  sphere  of  vision  of  flies  is 
very  great  Flies  can  see  nearly  as  well 
behind  as  in  fh>nt  of  them,  though  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  com- 
pound sort  of  eye  belonging  to  flies 
be  compatible  with  recognition  of 
form. 

Though  I  have  associated  fly-life  with 
the  structure  of  compound  eyes,  yet  cer- 
tain other  creatures  have  tliem  also — 
lobsters,  for  example — as  an  observer 
may  readily  satisfy  himself  Lobster 
eycB  are  compound,  and  have  flicets 
each  set  in  a  tube,  yet  the  number  of 
cCits  is  not  nea^  so  considerable  as  we 
find  in  flies.  ^  Mark,  however,  the  com- 
pensation. Observe  that  whereas  the 
^gres  of  a  fly  are  a  fixture  each,  those  of 
a  lobster  are  stuck  each  upon  a  moveable 
pedestal,  something  comparable  to  the 
horns  of  a  snail;  and,  writing  about 
snails,  I  most  not  forget  to  state  that 
the  eyes  of  these  creatures-— veiy  primi- 
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tive  eyes  indeed — are  studded  one  upon 
either  horn.  ' 

Here  closes  what  I  purposed  to  write 
about  the  sense  of  vision,  and,  indeed, 
the  senses  generally.  It  can  not  be  need- 
All  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
beau^  of  adaptation,  the  all-sufficiency 
of  means  whereby  God  has  placed  his 
creatures  in  communication  with  the 
world  they  inhabit,  and  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies beyond.  In  the  dispensation  of 
these  senses  every  power  needful  has 
been  given  to  each  particular  animal, 
and  nothing  superfluous.  The  hawk 
and  eagle  can  look  down  upon  their 
prey  from  a  distance  at  which,  to  human 
eye,  such  prey  would  be  invisible;  but  to 
man  alone,  seemingly,  the  poetry  of 
vision  has  been  given — ^the  appreciation 
of  color  harmonies.  The  mole,  living  in 
darkness  almost  absolute,  has  so  little 
need  of  eyes  that  anciently  the  entire 
absence  of  eyes  was  propounded.  Ey|^, 
indeed,  the  mole  does  possess ;  but  they 
are  small  and  rudunentary.  Would  it 
have  proflted  him  had  he  other  eyes  ? 
In  certain  Styrian  caves  there  runs  a 
subterranean  river,  and  in  the  river  are 
found  certain  strange  creatures,  half-fish,, 
half-lizard,  but  neither.  The  PnO&ui 
anguinu9  the  creature  is  called.  Here, 
again,  the  eyes  are  most  rudimentary; 
but  what  would  eyes  more  elaborate 
have  proflted  the  Proteiu  anguinu*  t 

Well  might  an  old  anatomist  say  that 
the  examination  of  the  eye  was  a  cure 
for  atheism.  Let  the  wonders  of  vision 
lead  to  gratitude  for  the  many  advan- 
tages and  comforts  derived  from  it,  and 
lead  08  to  show  our  gratitude,  not  in 
mere  barren  admuation,  but  in  fruitfhl 
service. 


A  SriGHT  IN  A  MAD-HOUSE. 

I HAD  been  for  some  weeks  book- 
keeper in  the  Asylum  for  the 

insane,  before  I  could  bring  my  cour- 
age to  a  point  that  would  enable  me 
to  visit  the  wards  without  fear  and 
trembling. 

At  last,  upon  a  never-to-be-foigotten 
day,  I  yielded  to  the  persuasive  influence 
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of  tbe  lady  superriBor,  and  accompanied 
her  on  a  tour  through  the  portion  of  the 
house  assigned  to  female  patients.  We 
had  not  proceeded  for  until  my  fears 
were  all  forgotten,  in  the  deep  interest  I 
felt  in  the  afflicted  ones. 

I  think  it  will  do  them  good  for  you 
to  come  in  when  you  are  not  busy  and 
chat  with  them  awhile,  so  I  will  in- 
troduce  you  to  some  of  them,**  said  my 
fHend. 

.  As  we  passed  on,  after  every  intro- 
duction, she  gave  me  a  condensed  history 
of  each  person,  and  informed  me  as  to 
the  topics  upon  which  I  must  not  touch 
while  talking  with  each  particular  pa- 
tient 

There  was  one  who  had,  early  in  life, 
been  touched  with  "  poesy's  wand,"  and 
her  sweet  thoughts  and  words  had  thrilled 
a  nation's  heart,  and  placed  her  name 
high  among  earth's  gifted  ones.  But  a 
biyning  fever  had  scorched  her  brain, 
and  before  her  morning  had  become 
ftiU  day,  an  intellectual  night  had  set- 
tled upon  her,  for  which  there  was  no 
dawn. 

A  mother  who  had  lost  her  only  son 
in  the  army,  paced  back  and  forth,  mur- 
muring :  ^  Dead !  dead  I  dead  P  When 
the  news  of  his  death  came  she  swooned 
away,  and  it  was  with  this  bewildered 
cry  she  waked  to  life ;  and,  although 
nuiny  months  had  passed,  she  seemed 
just  to  have  heard  it,  and  to  be  trying  to 
realize  it 

A  beautiful  face,  whh  sweet,  loving 
eyes,  and  an  angelic  smile,  attracted  me. 
I  could  hardly  refhtin  from  bending 
down  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the 
pure  forehead,  as  she  put  forth  a  delicate 
hand  to  bid  me  welcome.  In  reply  to 
the  inquiry:  **How  do  you  do  to-day. 
Hiss  Page?"  a  long-«uffering  look  passed 
over  her  face,  and  she  said  : 

**  During  the  night  my  head  closed, 
and  I  had  a  good  sleep,  but  it  is  open 
again  to-day,  as  you  see." 

**What  can  she  meanT  I  thought 
The  fair  hair  was  evenly  parted  over  a 
shapely  head,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  opening  of  which  she  spoke.  I 
looked  my  inquiry,  and  as  we  passed  on, 
was  informed  that  ever  since  a  severe 
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illness,  some  timcago,  she  had  imagined 
that  her  head  was  open  ih>m  Uie  fore- 
head back  to  the  neck,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  convince  her  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  were  many  epileptics — some  at 
strong,  mentally,  as  ever — while  the  feaiv 
ful  spasms  had  deprived  others  of  all 
powers  of  thought,  and  made  them  mon- 
strous infiuits.  In  the  back  wards,  they 
gathered  about  us,  gibbering  and  giix^ 
ning  like  demons. 

Cold  chills  crept  over  me,  and,  in 
spite  of  resolutions  to  the  contraiy,  my 
limbs  shook,  and  my  knees  almost  smote 
together,  as  we  neaied  a  door  from  which 
issued  shrieks,  curses,  and  groan& 

«« Do  we  dare,"  I  Altered. 
Oh,  yes  t  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger,"  answered  my  companion,  and, 
greatly  encouraged,  I  followed  her.  Tbe 
flrst  thing  that  met  my  eye  was  a  woman 
with  coarse,  uneven,  black  hair  stream- 
ing about. her  face  and  shoulders,  and  a 
countenance  flt  for  nothing  but  the 
adorning  of  a  mad-house,  sitting  on  a 
bench  beneath  the  window.  Over  her 
stood  another,  with  light,  frowzy  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  shrieking  forth  curses  in 
a  shrill  voice,  eveiy  word  of  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  other,  and  echoed  back 
in  a  perfectly  contrasted  voice — loir^ 
guttural,  and  venomous. 

Upon  seeing  us  they  left  off,  and  the 
light-haired  one  danced  about  n^e,  leered 
at  me,  and  chuckled,  as  I  imagined  fiends 
in  the  lower  regions  do,  upon  a  new 
arrival  in  their  domain  oY  woe. 

I  think  you  will  like  that  woman  by 
the  window,"  said  the  supervisor.  ^  GaU 
her  Mrs.  Warren,  and  pretend  that  yon 
have  always  known  her." 

Thus  forewarned,  I  approached  her, 
saying :  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  War- 
renr 

That  smile,  with  X9\^ch  she  greeted 
me,  ^  haunts  me  still."  The  long  teeth — 
black  roots,  and  red  gums,  all  *8eemed 
anxious  to  bury  in  my  flesh.  But,  with 
a  friendly,  careless  air,  which  I  was 
far  fit>m  fedhig,  I  extended  my  hand 
to  meet  the  long  daw  reached  out  to 
me. 

Now,  gal,  I  told  yon  I  would  munj|^ 
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you  and  drink  your  blood,  if  you  ever 
called  me  Mn.  Warren  again,  and  Til 
do  itl  My  name  is  Johnson — Andy 
Johnson  is  my  step-son,  and  he  had  this 
big  house  built  for  me.  Let  me  see — ^yes, 
I  guess  to-night  vill  do.  Well,  as  I  like 
you,  ni  murder  you  to-night — at  mid- 
night, honey  r'  I  felt  as  though  I  would 
like  to  change  the  subject,  for  there  was 
evidently  enough  *^  method  in  her  mad- 
ness*' to  put  her  threat  into  execution 
if  th^  way  opened.  I  looked  for  my 
guide.  She  had  gone,  and  the  fhmtic 
creatures  who  had  gathered  about  Mr& 
Warren  were  setting  toward  me.  I  sum- 
moned what  self-possession  I  could,  and 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson  "  if  she  would  not 
like  some  red  cloth  for  the  mat  she  was 
braiding.  This  delighted  her,  and  seemed 
to  make  her  think  I  was  Just  the  person  to 
send  on  a  mission  to  heaven — for  she  as- 
sured me  again  and  again  that  I  was  a  nice, 
pretty  girl ;  then  she  would  wink,  put 
her  hand  about  her  throat,  and  murmur : 
"  Midnight ;  T\\  not  forget  Won't  let 
me  have  a  knife — maybe  I  can  steal 
one,  though.  All  right !  I'll  be  there." 
The  smile  with  which  I  received  her 
well-meant  offers  must  have  been  ghast- 
ly ;  at  any  rate,  I  begun  to  feel  fearfully 
pale,  when  the  supervisor  came  out  of  one 
of  the  cells  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready 
to  go.  My  nerves  bad  been  severely 
tried,  and,  on  our  return,  the  sight  of  a 
woman  who  had  plucked  out  her  eye 
according  to  scripture,  because  it  ofiend- 
ed  her,  and  another  who  was  trying  to 
escape  voices  which  she  seemed  to  hear 
threatening  her,  and  all  the  misery  of 
mind  and  body  possible  to  combine  in  a 
human  being,  did  not  tend  to  make  me 
calm,  or  drive  away  the  thoughts  which 
**  Mrs.  Warren's  "  interesting  Conversa- 
tion had  aroused. 

After  tea  that  evening,  I  went  to  my 
room,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed  ex- 
hausted in  mind  and  body.  Whether  I 
had  slept  ages  or  mmutes  I  could  not 
tell ;  but  a  voice  in  my  room,  spying,  in 
low,  guttural  tones :  **  Til  murder  you — 
murder — murder — ^  woke  me.  The 
room  was  pitchy  dark.  I  did  not 
move,  and  tried  not  to  breathe,  but  lay 
there  listening.    All  was  still.    Oh  I  I 


have  been  dreaming,  I  thought,  and 
turned  slightly.  Hark  I  what  was  that  ? 
"Murder,  murder — ril  murder  you," 
spoke  the  voice  again,  near  the  foot  of 
my  bed. 

Oh,  Qod !  It  must  be  Mrs.  Warren ! 
I  grew  sick  and  fiiint  Again  it  was 
quiet,  whether  for  minutes  or  hours  I 
knew  not  I  felt  of  my  clothes  to  see 
if  I  was  really  awake.  Yes,  I  was  lying 
on  top  of  the  covers,  dressed — just  as  I 
had  laid  down  after  tea.  And  oh,  fear- 
fbl  thought — I  had  not  locked  my  door 
Then  came  the  thought,  how  did  the 
cunning  creature  find  my  room,  and  how 
did  she  get  out  of  the  cell  and  through 
the  other  wards,  without  being  seen  by 
the  watchfhl  attendantef  With  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  these  and  many 
other  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind. 
While  I  was  wondering  why  it  was  so 
dark  when  it  should  be  moonlight,  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  The  fifttal,  terrible 
words  sounded  again,  and  something 
struck  heavily  upon  the  pillow  beside 
me.  For  the  firat  time  in  my  life,  I 
fainted.  When  consciousness  returned, 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  my  head 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  not  a  scratch  or 
bruise  upon  my  body.  The  moonlight 
streamed  in  at  my  window,  and  all  was 
quiet  as  the  grave. 

I  raised  my  head  with  diflSculty,  for 
it  seemed  bursting  with  pain,  but  to  my 
joy  no  one  was  visible.  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  search  the  room,  and  lock  the 
door,  when  a  slight  movement  caused 
me  to  turn,  and  there,  perched  upon  the 
head-board,  was  a  parrot,  which,  being 
roused  by  my  movement,  croaked  threat- 
eningly: "I'll  murder  you  I  murder! 
murder  /"  ^ 

I  learned  afterward  th^t  it  belonged 
to  my  friend  Mrs.  Warren — alias  John- 
son. She  had  taught  it  to  repeat  her 
fiivorite  expressions,  and  scream  them 
at  the  doctors  whenever  they  came  into 
the  ward.  As  it  generally  stayed  in  the 
room  with  her,  I  had  never  seen  it 
Sometimes,  however,  it  wandered  about 
the  grounds.  The  cloud  that  had  made 
my  room,  so  dark  had  admonished  Poll 
of  a  coming  storm,  and  she  had  sought 
refhge  in  the  most  convenient  place. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 

IT  is  one  of  the  self-eyident  trnths 
which  do  not  require  disoaasion,  that 
upon  the  education  of  the  children  de- 
pends the  future  character  of  a  nation. 
It  is  not,  however,  such  a  yery  long 
time  since,  that  it  was  deemed  necessaiy 
to  educate  only  the  boys.  The  girls, 
being  the  inferior  half  of  humanity,  and 
haying  nothing  of  greater  importance 
before  them  than  becoming  wives  and 
mothers,  were  supposed  best  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station 
when  blessed  with  the  fewest  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  kept  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  those  things  which  might 
enlighten  their  minds  and  elevate  their 
spiritual  natur». 

In  respect  to  this  there  has  been  a 
rapid  change.  It  is  no  longer  thought 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  man  that 
woman  should  have  8  soul.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  temper  of  her  mind  may 
have  a  powerful  bearing  upon  the  char- 
acters of  her  sons  and  daughters;  and 
even  acknowledged  that  prejudice,  big- 
otry, and  the  various  superstitions  of  an 
uucuUivated  humanity,  are  not  the  safest 
weapons  with  wiiich  to  arm  her  for  the 
good  tight  in  behalf  of  her  children 
against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil. 

She  now  ei\|oys  something  of  the 
sweets  of  liberty — the  liberty  to  be  what 
God  has  given  her  capacity  to  become— 
divine  right,  fbr  which  men  have  fought 
and  died,  while  they  denied  it  to  her  1 
There  is  but  little  opposition  to  her 
partaking  of  the  tree  of  Jtnowledge  to 
the  extent  of  her  taste  or  capacity. 

0  Girls  now  must  be  educated  as  well 
as  boys.    But  in  a  system  so  recent, 

^perfection  is  not  to  be  expected.  There 
are  grave  errors  in  the  present  fashion, 
adopted  by  American  mothers,  of  bring- 
ing up  thefar  daughters.  In  the  first 
place,  our  customs  and  institutions  are 
our  own ;  and  what  might  agree  well 
with  the  peculiarities  of  -  France  or 
England,  might  be  out  of  place  here. 
Eirm  education  is  the  best,  the  world 
over;  but  it  is  superlatively  best  for 
American  girls.    It  is  not  only  that  our 
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people  are  sul^ect  to  sudden  transitions 
of  fortune,  which  may  leave  any  one  of 
them  alternately  rich  and  poor ;  but  It 
is  because  here,  in  this  land  of  promise, 
is  realized,  preeminently,  man*s  ideal  of 
home.  Homel  tliat  Palace  Beautiful, 
whose  doors  stand  invitingly  open  to  an 
who  are  worthy  to  enter  and  occupy. 
Home  1  where  woman  is  neither  the 
plaything  nor  the  slaVe,  but  a  companion 
meet  for  man,  where  love  warms,  and 
mind  lights,  and  virtue  clothes  its  in- 
mates. Our  girls  expect  to  marry  for 
love.  They  may  marry  poor  or  rich 
or,  having  married  the  one,  they  may 
become  the  other ;  but  they  are  not  bar- 
gained for,  as  in  older  countries,  where 
something  of  the  basest  spirit  of  traffic 
enters  even  into  the  sanctities  of  life. 
They  expect  to  love  and  be  loved — to 
enter  into  a  union  of  heart  and  spult 
rather  than  into  a  business  partnership. 
They  love  fine  sentiments ;  they  are  even 
romantic  to  a  high  degree;  and  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  this,  but  better,  by 
every  glowing  aspiration  which  thrills  and 
animates  their  youthful  being.  All  they 
require  is  guidance — ^proper  check,  and 
prqper  encouragement 

Unfortunately,  while  sentiment  enno- 
bles the  hard  realities  of  life,  we  can  net 
live  upon  that  alone.  The  bride  may 
have  the  fondest  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, and  the  fullest  belief  that  he  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  happy  with  her ; 
but  if  she  has  been  trained  in  a  fiilse 
school  of  vanity  and  self-indulgence— 
if  she  has  no  really  practical  ideas  of 
life,  she  will  fiul  in  her  expectation. 

The  question  we  desure  to  raise  here, 
is,  whether  laige  schools,  and  especially 
bfiarding-schools,  are  the  ImA  places  in  - 
which  to  educate  our  girls  ?  They  have 
their  advantages;  but  are  not  these  more 
than  balanced  by  counter-evils?  Can 
there  not  be  abopted  a  system  of  educa- 
tion more  satisfactory?  We  believe 
there  can.  We  confess  to  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  seeing  mothers  shake  ofP 
the  burden  of  their  sacredest  duty  upon 
the  shoulders  of  strangers,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  they 
should  themselves  bear  it 

The  age  at  which  girls  are  committed^ 
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to  the  care  of  boardingt-schools  is  that 
at  which  body  aad  mind  are  forming 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  boarding-school  system  to  be 
equally  prc(]adicial  to  the  tme  wel&re  of 
both.  There  is  a  hot-house  culture, 
producing  a  certain  delicacy  and  ele- 
^nce,  at  tiie  expense  of  real  strength  to 
Ihe  physical  and  mental  powera.  The 
most  conseientions  and  falthAil  teachers 
can  not  be  expected  to  understand  each 
separate  pupil,  and  to  note  those  tri- 
fling signs  which,  to  a  mother,  should 
reveal  the  state  of  her  daughter's  growth 
to  her.  Then  it  is  that  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease spring  up  most  rapidly,  not  only  in 
the  tender  physical  structure,  but  in  the 
eager,  waiting  mind.  Then  it  is  that 
the  child  should  be  daily  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  maternal  love.  There 
are  those,  in  this  age  of  experiments, 
who  have  outraged  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity by  declaring  that  a  common- 
nursery  is  the  best  place  to  rear  infants 
and  young  children — ^thrust  them  to- 
gether into  one  fold ;  hire  guardians  to 
feed  and  clothe  them — ^let  them  quarrel 
and  play  as  their  desires  lead  them. 
Give  them  no  parent  but  the  workl, 
leaving  tiAthers  and  mothers  free  to  pur- 
sue the  largest  license  of  their  inclina- 
tions, and  the  children  to  grow  up  as 
their  natures  prompt,  as  if  humanity 
were  already  perfecUd,  and  there  were  no 
such  things  as  work  and  duty  remaining 
to  our  lot !  Not  so  bad  as  this,  we 
grant,  is  the  S3rstem  of  boarding-school 
education.  But  it  has  a  ihw  of  the 
same  evils.    It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 

One  ilokly  ahoep  Infaeto  the  flock, 

And  poisons  sU  tho  rest," 

Ticious  chUd,  in  the  dose  aa- 
sociation  of  school,  will  oontaminat« 
many  others.  No  care  upon  the  part 
'  of  guardians  can  prevent  this  subtle  in- 
fluence. The  influence  of  example  is 
all-powetftil,  not  only  in  downright 
iniquity,  but  in  a  hundred  flwlts  and  fol- 
lies which  a  Judidoos  home-training 
would  prevent  or  extirpate.  Personal 
vanity,  the  desire  for  ^dress,  a  vitiated 
taste,  a  total  fiilse  conception  of  the  re- 
alities before  their  tmprepared  feet,  weak- 
ened bodies,  exaggerated  sentiments,  self- 


indulgent  indolence— these  are  some  of 
the  very  common  results  of  fashionable 
education.  When  we  say  fashionable, 
we  do  not  mean  the  small  minority 
of  the  very  wealthy,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of 'the  comfortable  and  well-to-do, 
who,  while  they  have  the  means  of  grati- 
fying their  reasonable  tastes,  can  not 
expect  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  How  many  young 
ladies  are  there,  whose  fathers  are  still 
wearing  the  yoke  of  business,  and  whose 
mothers,  with  impaired  health,  have  no 
escape  ftom  the  cares  of  household  and 
servants,  children  and  sodety^who 
come  home  lh>m  school  to  seat  them- 
selves luxuriously  in  the  parlor,  fretfhl 
and  useless,  to  demand  of  one  parent 
more  pocket-money  than  he  can  afford, 
and  to  add  to  the  already  pressing  cares 
of  the  other?  They  have  but  one  object 
— ^to  make  themselves  look  pretty ;  but 
one  ambition — to  marry  early.  Yet, 
with  their  hearts  truer  to  woman! ty  than 
thdr  felse  ideas  will  warrant,  they  will 
accept  the  flrst  manly  and  honorable 
young  fellow  iVho  attracts  their  regards, 
and  marry  them,  on  incomes  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece,  exi)ecting  to  live  as 
idly  and  indulge  themselves  as  unceas- 
ingly as  ever.  The  result  can  be  noth- 
ing but  mutual  disappointment,  and 
wisdom  purchased  by  years  of  dissatis- 
feclion,  anxiety  and  ill-health,  the  most 
of  which  might  have  been  spared  them, 
had  they  been  reasonably  brought  up 
by  mothers  less  self-sacrificing  and  fool- 
ishly tender. 

▲U  mothers  are  not  fitted  to  complete 
the  education  of  thdr  daughters — ndther 
have  they  the  requisite  time  and  health. 
But  we  would  have,  in  every  case  where 
it  is  posdble,  the  daughters  kept  at  home. 
Governesses  on  whom  the  parents  can 
rely,  and  masters  when  needed,  can  per- 
form the  labor,  while  the  maternal  eye 
is  over  all,  and  the  "  sweet  influences  ** 
of  home  are  constantly  acting  upon  the 
young  heart 

For  it  is  not  the  intellect  only  which 
is  to  be  trained.  The  girl  should  be  her 
mother's  (Hend  and  aassistant — her 
truest  servant,  always  ready  to  assume 
the  trifling  burden  ^riuch  wUl  lighten 
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the  heavy  load,  her  fond  compauion, 
learning,  in  that  sweet  desire  to  be  of 
use  to  mother,*'  her  first  easy  lessons  in 
housekeeping  and  the  care  of  sickness, 
which  will,  if  deferred  to  later  years,  be 
80  much  more  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
performance  of  some  daily  duty,  even  in 
households  where  servants  over-run, 
should  be  required  of  her ;  she  should 
gain  her  knowledge  of  home  duties  from 
actual  experience  instead  of  fine  theories. 
All  the  books  of  Monsieur  Blot,  and  the 
homilies  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  will  be  of  no 
avail  without  a  little  experience.  The 
growth  of  goodness,  unselfishness  and 
affection,  depend  as  much  upon  their 
constant  exercise  as  the  strength  of  the 
arm  upon  the  use  of  it.  Exercise  1  ex- 
ercise 1  exercise  I  body,  brain  and  heart, 
until  the  young  lady  can  beat  up  a  dish 
of  eggs  to  a  froth  without  complaining 
of  lame  arms  for  a  week,  and  can  sooth 
a  peevish  little  brother,  or  bend  over  a 
mother's  weary  sick-bed  without  feeling 
herself  utterly  exhausted  and  misused. 

Oh,  how  much  wiser  would  parents 
be  if  they  would  teach  their  children, 
in  the  beginning,  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  heaven,**  but  each  has  got  to 
gain  it,  at  the  best,  through  much  dis- 
appointment and  weariness!  Then 
would  they  be,  in  a  measure,  armed 
against  the  assaults  of  experience.  But 
now,  in  the  migority  of  cases,  young 
girls  are  sent  out  into  life  about  as  well 
prepared  to  meet  it  as  rose-buds  are  to 
encounter  January. 

The  manner  of  education  most  patron- 
ized is  that  which  forces  an  artificial 
bloom,  through  plate-glass  and  furnaces, 
and  when  the  lovely,  dainty  flower  is 
made  as  sensitive  and  delicate  as  all  this 
false  fostering  can  make  it,  it  is  pushed 
out  into  the  open  air,  to  bear  with  dew 
and  frost  as  best  it  may. 

American  girls  have  the  minds  and 
souls  to  be  better  than  the  most  of  them 
are.  That  they  are  selfish  and  useless 
is  solely  the  fault  of  their  educators; 
their  characters,  instead  of  bemg  trained 
in  youth,  are  compelled  to  acquire 
strength  through  much  stormy  expe- 
rience. Lovely  of  person  and  quick  of 
intellect  as  warm  of  heart,  they  are 


"  green  roses  in  the  garden  of  the  world 
but  it  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  bow  much  die* 
appointment  awaits  Uiem  in  their  fhture 
as  wives  and  mothers.  Encouraged  in 
idleness,  allowed  in  extravagance,  petted 
in  selfishness,  educated  in  fiimsy  ac- 
complishments, fed  on  bon-bons  and 
magazine-stories,  how  pitifully  are  they 
prepared  for  the  early  marriages  into 
which  they  rush.  And  none  of  these 
faults  can  rightly  be  laid  to  their  charga 

In  America,  of  all  countries,  a  dif* 
ferent  system  of  education  should  be 
adapted  for  women.  It  is  here,  and 
soon,  if  ever  and  anywhere,  that  the 
hoqio  is  to  attain  its  perfection.  Ours  is 
eminently  a  domestic  Ufe ;  that  is,  a  life 
in  which  all  the  home  affections  and 
virtues  have  their  due  share  and  de- 
velopment 

Men  labor  that  their  houses  may  be 
beautified  and  their  children  educated; 
they  ei^joy  the  society  of  their  wives, 
not  only  as  lovers  and  housekeepers,  but 
as  friends  and  equals.  Here  woman  is 
not  only  loved  but  honored.  Her  Judge- 
ment, conscience,  taste,  her  heart  and 
intellect  can  not  be  too  much  cultivated 
for  the  sphere  she  is  required  to  filL 
To  fit  herself  for  her  true  position,  to 
maintain  her  place  by  the  side  of  man, 
in  the  rapid  forward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, under  the  blazmg  day  of  know- 
ledge and  prosperity  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  will  not  allow  of  so  much  tri- 
fling and  self-indulgence. 

Although  woman's  religious  nature 
seems  more  sensitive  than  man's,  yet  she 
often  fails  in  truth  at  the  moment  of 
trial,  and  her  sense  of  honor,  in  her 
dealings  with  women,  is  not  so  keen  as 
man's  with  men.  This  is  solely  owlng^i 
to  defective  training.  We  want  more 
stem  work,  higher  objects  and  humbler 
duties  introduced  into  the  education 
of  our  girls.  Christ  washed  the  feet  of 
His  disciples.  Who  imagines  that  He  was 
humbled  by  the  service  ?  How  beauti- 
ful would  our  daughters  grow,  if;  in 
addition  to  their  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, tbe^  stooped  to  the  common 
duUes  of  eveiy  day,  and  were  taught  to 
be  charitable,  considerate  and  indus- 
trious, as  well  as  pretty  and  el^^ant. 
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There  is  more  poetry  in  a  little  helpfhl 
act  of  unselfishness  than  they,  in  their 
present  state  of  mind,  appreciate.  There 
is  sentiment,  too,  in  puddings  and  pies— 
even  in  sweat  and  dust,  when  encoun- 
tered for  the  sake  of  those  we  loye. 
Tet,  where  can  these  simple  duties  and 
this  pleasant  self-abnegation  be  learned, 
if  not  at  home  ?  And  how  much  easier 
they  come,  when  we  grow  to  them  day 
Ifjr  day,  and  year  by  year,  under  a  mo- 
ther's gentle  eye  ? 

Mothers — ^yon  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  power — keep  your  daughters 
at  home,  strengthen  them  by  physical 
exercise,  and  see  to  the  development 
of  their  hearts  and  brains  into  other 
directions  than  half-acquired  accom- 
plishments "  and  exaggerated  sentimen- 
talism. 


THE  ZtJNDNADELGEWEHR. 

ALL  at  once  the  Prussian  Ztindnadel- 
gewehr,  or  needle-gun,  has  sprung 
into  popularity,  owing  to  the  successes 
achieved  by  it  in  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign. It  had  been  previously  con- 
temned by  all  save  the  Prussians  them- 
selves, who  have  employed  it  in  their 
army  for  now  more  than  twenty  years. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  the  divergency 
<^  opinion  in  respect  to  the  value  of  this 
now  celebrated  weapon.  If  the  Zttnd- 
nadelgewehr  had  been  a  Prussian  state 
secret,  guarded  from  the  ken  of  all  other 
nations,  as  the  manufacture  of  Tyrian 
purple  was  guarded,  the  Greek  fire,  or 
I>resden  china,  then  the  wonderment 
displayed  at  the  sudden  success  of  the 
weapon  now  would  be  explicable.  There 
has  been  no  secrecy  of  the  kind.  Not 
only  have  Prussian  needle^uns  been 
\«  knocking  about  la  English  gunmakers* 
shops  for  these  many  years ;  but,  even 
so  far  back  as  the  Universal  Exposition 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1861,  speci- 
mens of  this  variety  of  firearm  were 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  ZoUverein 
department  It  has  been  also  one  of  the 
permanent  objects  of  exhibition  in  the 
museum  of  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion. 

The  arm,  long  ago,  was  experimented 


upon  at  the  Woolwich  arsenal  in  Eng« 
land,  and  condemned.  The  military 
departments  of  other  nations  have  not 
been  more  appreciative,  if  one  or  two 
small  German  governments  be  excepted* 
Our  late  war,  though  stimulatmg  into 
existence  and  active  use  so  many  breech* 
loading  weapons  as  it  did,  left  unchosen, 
and  therefore  unappreciated,  the  ZCUid* 
nadelgewehr. 

More  difllcult  of  comprehension,  too, 
is  this :  since  the  adoption  by  the  Prus- 
sians of  this  arm,  they  had,  on  several 
occasions,  used  it  in  active  warfare  with- 
out evoking  any  especial  testimony  as 
to  its  merits.  Thus,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary years  of  1848-0,  they  used  it  to 
quell  popular  insurrection  in  Germany, 
and  one  heard  nothing  of  its  prowess. 
Again,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  cam- 
paign of  1849  they  used  it,  and  on  this 
occasion  with  no  great  seeming  *  eflTect 
Altogether  the  Prussians  were  not  veiy 
successful ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  ^eedle- 
gun,  we  have  heard  implications  of  de- 
ficiency outspoken  by  professional  men, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  first  Schleswig- 
Holstein  contests.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  on  that  occasion  the  needle-gun 
leaked  fire  so  widely — the  leakage  being 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  shooter's  eye- 
that  the  weapon  had  to  l^e  shot  from  the 
hip ;  that  the  shooting  was  inaccurate ; 
that  the  arm  was  clumsy,  ill-balanced, 
and  heavy ;  bad,  considered  as  a  pike- 
handle  for  bayonet  use,  easily  got  out  of 
order,  dangerous,  delicate — a  long  list 
of  bad  qualities  indeed.  Still  the  Prus- 
sians obstinately  stuck  to  their  needle- 
guns,  and.  Judged  by  the  results  of  the 
Bohemian  campaign,  they  seem  to  have 
been  Justified. 

Proceeding  to  chronicle  the  war  ex- 
periences of  the  needle-gun,  we  have  tp 
remember  that  only  two  years  ago  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  fought  side  by 
side  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  when  it 
might  have  been  fairly  supposed  that 
any  special  excellence  of  the  Prussian 
arm  would  have  been  revealed.  No 
such  revelation  seems  to  have  been 
made;  at  least,  one  heard  nothhig  of 
it  The  truth  in  respect  to  the  needle- 
gun  is  that  it  is  a  very  inaccurately 
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shooting  weapon.  It  Ib  very  dangerooB 
withal,  very  cumbrona,  bat  in  experi- 
anced  hands  it  can  be  loaded  and  fired 
four  times,  or  even  more,  to  a  muzzle- 
loader's  once.  If  the  needle-gun  be  the 
worst  of  breech-loaders,  as  some  experi- 
enced people  will  maintain  it  to  be,  the 
testimony  only  goes  to  prore  that  the 
worst  of  breech-loading  small  arms  is 
Detter,  for  general  purposes  of  warfare, 
tlian  the  best  of  mnzzle-loaders.  Many 
times  since  the  general  adoption  of  rifled 
small  arms  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
armies  (not  restricting  this  class  of 
.  weapon  to  special  corps  of  riflemen)  it 
has  been  asserted  that  battles  would 
never  be  conducted  by  soldiers  ranging 
up  in  close  wall-like  order  again.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  battle-field 
would  be  coyered  by  clouds  of  sku^ 
mishers,  who,  picking  off  each  other  at 
long  ranges,  would  determine  the  issue 
of  the  fight  Holding  this  belief,  the 
advocacy  of  muzzIe«loading  as  against 
breech-loadmg  was  consistent  In  re- 
gard to  the  spedal  Amotion  of  accurate 
shooting  at  long  ranges,  we  never  yet 
did  sec  what  some  have  seen,*  a  breech- 
loader— no  matter  on  what  construction 
-—equal  a  muzzle-loader  of  equal  gauge. 
We  know  of  no  d  priori  reason  where^- 
fore  a  breech-losder  should  be  likely  to 
shoot  more  correctly  than  a  muzzle- 
loader  ;  but  we  could  cite  many  d  priori 
reasons  against  it  This  is  only  fiiir  to 
state,  and,  being  stated,  we  hasten  to 
express  our  belief  that,  since  the  general 
use  of  militaiy  rifles,  the  regard  paid  to 
very  accurate  shooting  at  long  ranges 
has  been  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  neceisities  of  war.  We  have 
always  thought  that  the  capacity  of  hit- 
ting a  man  at  a  thousand  paces  could 
only  be  made  available  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  man  to  be  fired  at  could 
be  seen  ;  and,  whereas  the  smoke  of  a 
battle-field  does  not  admit  of  this  dear 
vision,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  extreme 
accuracy  in  a  military  rifle  represented 
power  wasted,  capacity  thrown  away. 
Experience  of  the  Bohemian  campaign 
has  seemed  to  prove  that,  in  fhture 
wars,  massed  bfimtiy  will  still  manage 
lo  range  up  toward  each  other  at  dis- 
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tances  of  fh>m  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  yards,  which  being  con- 
ceded, then  it  ceases  to  be  doubtful 
whether  muzzle-loaders  or  breech-load- 
ers will  have  the  best  of  it  Accuracy 
of  shooting  counts  for  nothing  now; 
rapidity  of  charge  and  fire  is  all  in  alK 
Aiming,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  aiming 
from  the  shoulder,  there  need  be  nona 
If  the  ground  be  moderately  level, the  rifle 
held  moderately  level,  and  not  too  highV 
their  bullets  can  not  well  go  astray. 
Somebody  or  other  will  be  hit,  some- 
where or  other ;  and  if^  as  has  happened 
in  a  large  preponderance  of  cases, 
wounds  have  been  inflicted  only  in  1^ 
and  feet,  it  is  so  fiir  well  A  man  hit 
is  a  man  hor§  d$  combat ;  and,  amid  the 
the  inhumanity  of  war,  it  is  something 
to  diminish  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
battle. 

The  principle  fix)m  which  the  needle- 
gun  derives  its  name, "  ZQndnadel,"  may 
be  thus, briefly  explained:  Be  the  laa 
known,  then,  that  a  pin  or  needle  stroke, 
half  prick,  half  scratch,  is  perhaps  the 
most  effectual  means  of  igniting  a  com- 
mon lucifer-match,  Gt  exploding  an  or- 
dinary percussion-cap.  Aware  of  this 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  many 
mechanical  devices  whereby  this  means 
of  ignition  may  be  applied  to  a  firearm. 
Toy  needle-guns  have  long  been  com- 
mon enough  in  most  British  gunmakers* 
shops.  They  are  used  for  rook  and 
rabbit  shooUng.  They  illustrate  the 
efficiency  of  puncture  as  a  means  of 
igniting  a  fhlminatoiy  charge ;  but,  la 
no  other  respect  do  they  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  Prussian  needle-gun& 
As  the  nature  of  an  antediluvian  beast 
can  be  pretty  well  determined  firom  the 
examination  of  a  single  tooth,  so  a  gun- 
cartridge,  in  experienced  hands,  can  be 
made  to  reveal  the  specialities  of  a  gun. 
Subjecting  the  ammunition  of  a  toy 
needle-rifle  to  this  test,  dissecting  a  cai:^ 
ridge,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
oonoidal  bullet  fixed  in  fit)nt  of  a  cylhoh 
drical  paper  bag,  holding  the  powder 
charge,  in  the  hinder  part  of  which  lat- 
ter there  will  be  found  a  cap.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  perforating  needto 
of  such  a  gun  okust  be  very  short — |ust 
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long  enough,  in  point  of  fiict,  to  pass 
beyond  the  breeching^— otherwiae  with 
the  Prussian  needle-gun.  A  toj  needle- 
rifle  is  loaded  by  bending  down  the 
barrel  at  an  angle  with  the  stock,  thus 
throwing  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel 
open.  In  the  Prussian  weapon  there  is 
no  arrangement  of  the  sort  For  war- 
liice  esigencies  no  system  of  breech 
loading  would  be  admissible  in  which 
the  barrel  ceased  to  liave  a  rigid  attach- 
ment to  the  stock ;  accordingly,  this  lat* 
ter  arrangement  has  been  secured  in  the 
Prussian  needle-gun.  Taking  one  of 
these  weapons  in  hand — firing  it — the 
holder  would  find,  however  inexperi- 
enced in  gunneiy  matters,  that  he  was 
handling  a  very  inoonveniently  bal- 
anced weight  Intrinsically,  a  Prussian 
needle-gun  weighs,  without  bayonet, 
some  fifteen  English  pounds;  whereas 
the  Enfield  only  weighs  ten.  If  it  be  a 
question  which  weapon  fhmishes  the 
best  pike-handle — the  most  convenient 
bayonet  fixing — there  will  be  no  need 
to  linger  over  the  reply.  The  needle- 
gon  is  inconveniently  heavy,  and,  more* 
over,  it  has  an  inconvenient  shape; 
Near  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel  is 
seen  a  sort  of  knob,  at  the  end  of  a 
stem,  projecting  horizontally.  To  open 
the  piece  the  knob  in  question  is  struck 
smartly  on  one  side.  By  tiiis  motion 
a  cavity  is  revealed,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  the  cartridge,  powder,  bullet, 
and  means  of  ignition,  all  in  one.  And 
now  the  peculiarity  of  Z&ndnadelgewehr 
ammunition,  compared  with  toy  needle- 
gun  ammunition,  will  be  manifest  The 
fblminating  patch  into  which  the  Prus- 
sian needle-gun  needle  has  to  go  is 
located  at  the  base  of  the  conical  ball, 
and  by  consequence  at  the  front  of  the 
powder  chaige.  From  this  it  follows 
tiiat  the  needle  must  be  long  enough  to 
transfix  the  whole  length  of  the  powder 
charge,  which  is  accomplished  through 
a  mechanism  we  need  not  specify  In 
detail  here.  Enough  to  state  that, 
whereas  the  actuating  needle  mechanism 
of  the  toy  needle-gun  does  not  give 
parallel  motion,  the  strictest  parallelism 
ifl  needed  with  such  a  long  spill  as 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  Prussian 


arm.  Three  motions  only  are  required 
to  load  and  make  ready  the  ZHndnadcA- 
gewehr:  opening,  shutting,  and,  as  we 
may  teim  it,  codling ;  though  the  lat- 
ter consists  in  a  parallel  movement; 
vi&,  the  drawing  back  of  a  slide  to 
which  the  needle  is  attached.  From 
this  descriptk>n  of  the  weapon  it  will  be 
seen  that,  whatever  ^escape  of  fire  there 
may  be  will  fiy  back  toward  the  shoot* 
er^s  eye.  The  Prussians  assert  they 
have  wholly  obviated  any  such  escape; 
certain  is  it,  however,  that  the  defect 
existed  formerly.  • 

One  point  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary needle-gun  practice  has,  we  think, 
been  less  minutely  pondered  than  it  de- 
serves; namely,  the  modification  of 
cavaby  tactics  brought  about  through 
the  adoption  of  needle  cavahy  carbines. 
Whatever  of  inconvenience  the  principle 
of  muzzle-loading  has  involved  for  in- 
fimtry  troops  of  the  line,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  cavalry  practice. 
If  to  charge  a  Muzzle-loading  arm  be 
slow,  cumbrous,  and  inconvenient  to 
men  standing  on  their  feet,  how  mnch 
more  slow,  cumbrous,  and  inconvenient 
to  men  sitthig  on  horseback  1  So  great 
a  nuisance  were  muzzle-loading  cavalry 
carbines  decreed,  that  many  tacticians 
would  have  had  shoulder  firearms 
abolished  for  cavalry  usage  altogether. 
It  was  argued  that  cold  steel  and  re* 
peating  pistols  were  the  only  proper 
cavalry  arms,  especially  the  former. 
This  opinion  will  probably  have  to  be 
modified  or  even  revoked,  judging  from 
recent  Prussian  experiences.  It  has 
been  the  recent  practice  of  Prussian 
cavalry  to  ply  their  mounted  enemies 
first  with  needle-gun  shots  until  their 
ranks  were  broken,  thus  reverting  to  the 
practice  of  Prussian  cavalry  in  the  thne 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  relied  more 
on  the  quick  discharge  of  shouldered 
fire-arms  than  on  sabering. 

Combg  now  to  divest  the  ZQndna- 
delgewehr  of  the  ghimor  of  success 
which  interferes  With  correct  judgment, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Pruasiana  have  not  been  so  transcend- 
ently  overwhelming  because  of  the  pos^ 
session   of  needle-gnna  specially,  as 
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because  of  their  possession  of  breech- 
loading  guns  abstractedly.  We  belieye 
in  the  superiority  of  several  breech- 
loading  systems  to  that  to  which  the 
Prussians  stand  committed.  The  es- 
pecial merit  to  be  awarded  to  the  Prus- 
sians is  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
been  the  first  to  generalize  certain  fhn- 
damental  principles,  and  incorporate 
them  into  a  system.  They  were  the 
first  to  Kppt^Mnid  the  fundamental 
truth  that  any  system  of  military  breech- 


loading,  to  be  '  thoroughly  efficient, 
should  involve  and  utilize  the  propo- 
sition of  employing  self-igniting  cart- 
ridges. It  is  now  surprising  to  reflect 
on  the  ingenuity  wasted  in  devising 
arrangements  of  breech-loading,  that, 
when  accomplished,  needed  the  sup- 
plemental operation  of  capping,  or  the 
equivalent  of  capping,  which  now 
seems  an  absurdity.  No  really  efficient 
breech-loading  system  could  be  efi'eded 
while  the  prejudice  remained. 
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THE  era  of  our  history  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering  is  fttiugbt  with 
political,  social  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  reoiganization  of  States, 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industries  disordered  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  war,  all  are  matters  of  the 
deepest  import,  requiring,  in  their  con- 
sideration, an  exercise  of  the  citizens' 
best  qualities  of  head  and  heart  The 
disruption  of  parties  proves  how  great 
have  been  political  changes.  Never 
since  the  organization  of  the  Republic 
was  the  public  mind  so  free  to  drift  into 
new  channels,  yet  so  imperatively  com- 
manded to  act,  and  to  act  rightly.  Con- 
sequently we  have  a  state  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  in  all  circles,  beyond  prece- 
dent for  their  intensity ;  and  from  them 
must  spring  a  public  excitement  which, 
to  many,  already  is  the  source  of  grave 
apprehensions. 

As  a  magazine  of  to-day,"  we  are 
constrained  to  notice  thia  condition  of 
affairs,  and  are  pleased  to  say  that  in 
it  we  recognize  progress  toward  a 
higher  and  better  estate;  in  the  per- 
turbed and  apparently  discordant  ele- 
ments, we  behold  that  commotion  which 
never  fkils  to  purify,  in  the  physical, 
moral  or  intellectual  world 

In  a  government  constituted  Hke  ours, 
each  citizen  has  a  part  to  perform  which 
he  can  not  n^lect  without,  in  some 
degree,  impahring  the  political  structure. 
Prior  to  1860  it  was  a  matter  of  remark 
that  a  large  number  of  those  best  quali- 
fied by  their  intelligence  to  exercise  the 


rights  of  sufiRrage  fiiiled  to  go  to  the 
polls  of  general  or  State  electiona. 
Since  the  days  when  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  Webster  were  powers  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  no  elections  have  called 
out  a  fhll  vote  of  the  people ;  and  the 
late  civil  war  was  fairly  inaugurated  be- 
fore the  people  of  all  conditions 
alized  what  duties  they  had  neglected. 
Lispired  by  the  one  patriotic  desire  to 
preserve  the  government  fh>m  dissolu- 
tion, even  the  most  lethai^gic  aroused 
to  action ;  and  we,  ourselves,  were 
astounded  at  the  strength  of  the  "  slunw 
bering  giants,'*  as  Mr.  Everett  character- 
ized the  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 
That  war  had  two  results — first,  to  sup- 
press the  attempted  revolution;  and, 
second,  to  teach  ths  people  their  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  we  came  out  of  the  mighty 
conflict  with  strength  amazingly  increas- 
ed, through  the  physical  and  intellectual 
development  induced  by  the  test  trial. 

It  would  have  been  a  miracle,  if, 
after  such  a  contest,  the  old-time  peace 
should  reign.  Not  more  impossible 
would  it  be  to  gather  grain  fh>m  a  field 
Just  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  its  own 
conflagration  than  for  society  to  revert  to 
its  old  channels  of  thinking  and  acting, 
and  we  now  are  witnessing  the  spectacle 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  condi- 
tion upon  the  new  ideas  and  new  re- 
sources which  are  the  recognized  results 
of  the  late  war.  That  order  and  per- 
manency will  follow  seems  to  us  inevi- 
table, both  flrom  the  necessity  for  them 
and  from  the  very  earnestness  which 
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every  citizen  in  the  land  is  destined  to 
show  in  the  conduct  of  coming  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

Let  the  press  wrangle  and  wrestle — 
let  the  orators  of  the  land  thunder  their 
eloquence  and  phrophesy  and  maledic- 
tions into  approving  ears — ^let  even  pri- 
vate circles  be  invaded  by  the  discords 
of  disagreeing  fathers  and  sons;  for 
only  by  such  a  canvass  of  the  great  ques- 
tions involved  can  we  arrive  at  the  ulti* 
mate  right.  Encourage  free  speech  that 
the  issues  may  be  studied  in  all  their 
bearings;  discourage  violence  as  only 
fit  for  loafers  and  malignants ;  temper 
even  the  strangest  convictions  with 
charity,  and  all  will  be  welL  Vioe  la 
public, 

 ^We  have  read,  lately,  a  long 

and  a  strong  dissertation  upon  the  theft 
by  certaui  writers  of  other  writers'  cita- 
tions of  authorities.  Dr.  Arnold,  a 
learned  and  patient  scholar,  spent  pre- 
cious hours  in  searching  for  his  authori- 
ties, and  bestowed  great  wisdom  on  their 
adaptation.  Other  writers,  following 
after,  cited  the  same  authorities  without 
any  scholar's  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
thus,  upon  Dr.  Arnold's  attainments,  ac- 
tually built  up  their  own  reputations  for 
scholarship.  Whereupon  the  worthy  his- 
torian, very  properly,  protested.  How 
many  scholars  could  utter  the  same  com- 
plamt  ?  How  many  explorers  in  the  by- 
places  of  wisdom — in  the  archives  of 
State  departments — in  the  chaotic  mass 
of  cotemporary  records — have  had  their 
labors  appropriated  unlimitedly,  and  not 
a  word  of  recognition  given  them  by 
the  pilferers?  Several  cases  come  to 
mind.  One,  that  of  two  elaborately  il- 
lustrated articles  in  Earper^i  M<mtMy^ 
upon  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1760), 
prepared  by  the  well  known  historian 
of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals."  The 
entire  two  articles  in  question  were 
^mply  a  compihition  from  the  painstak- 
ing and  most  admirable  volume  of 
Francis  Parkman,  jr.,  of  Boston,  viz. : 
"The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac;"  yet  the 
existence  of  such  a  book,  or  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Parkman,  were  not  even  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  papers  refer- 
red to. 


Another  even  more  flagrant  case  is 
that  of  tlie  use  which  has  been  made,  by 
almost  all  '*  historians  "  of  the  late  war, 
of  Mr.  Victor's  labors  on  his  elaborate 
"  History— civil,  political  and  military — 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion."  Covermg 
the  ground  more  fhlly  than  any  other 
writer  has  presumed  to  attempt,  and 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  re- 
search, his  information,  won  at  great 
cost,  labor,  and  painstaking  assiduity, 
has  been  appropriated  in  a  most  shame- 
less manner  by  other  writers — in  some 
of  whose  works  Mr.  Victor's  chapters 
are  merely  rewritten  to  avoid  a  copy- 
right prosecution. 

"  Book  Notices  "  are  too  generally  pre- 
pared by  persons  illy  fitted  for  theh*  du- 
ty, to  be  of  much  use  in  detecting  the 
real  value  of  a  book.  We  need — ^greatly 
need — in  this  countiy  a  literary  authori- 
ty as  able  and  conscientious  as  the 
London  Athmeum,  We  have  the  pre- 
tense of  criticism  "  in  several  Journals 
— weekly  and  otherwise—but  nothing 
that  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  an  authori- 
ty exists  in  our  midst  Until  we  do 
have  such  an  authority — one  having  no 
affiliations  with  the  Mutual  Admiration- 
ists,  nor  conducted  in  the  interest  of  one 
of  our  leading  publishing  houses" — ^we 
must  expect  the  guerrillas  of  literature  to 
raid  over  and  plunder  other  men's  pro- 
perty without  fear  of  arraignment  for 
their  crime. 

 ^The  reception  in  Russia  of  the 

American  sailors  who  took  the  monitor 
MianUmomah  to  their  shores  was  a  an- 
gular spectacle.  The  monitor,  accom- 
panied' by  one  or  two  other  American 
vessels  of  war,  first  visited  England  to 
show  Johnny  Bull  how  to  build  an  iron- 
clad. The  reception  was  simply  friend- 
ly, and  the  result  was  to  prove  to  the 
English  that  that  one  sijogle  Yankee 

cheese-box  "  could  sink  their  combined 
navy.  The  contrast  witnessed  in  the 
reception  by  the  Russians  is  remarkable. 
No  attention  seemed  too  great  tx>  bestow. 
From  prince  to  peasant  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  extended.  Presents  were 
showered  upon  the  party;  sumptuous 
entertainments  and  balls  were  given ;  an 
imperial  reception  was  accorded,  and  a 
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moBt  magnificeDt  military  review  was 
ordered.  It  was  a  strange  sight — an 
antocracy  tbas  honoring  the  representa- 
tiyes  of  a  democracy.  To  Europe  it 
demonstrated  one  thing,  yiz :  That  Rus- 
sia, the  first  power  in  the  Old  World, 
was  the  steadfast  friend  and  admurer  of 
the  great  western-world  power;  and 
thereupon,  it  may  be  presumed,  both 
England  and  France  had  a  no  gentle  di- 
plomatic thrill.  A  combination  of  the 
western  powers"  of  Europe  agamst 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  occur 
in  our  generation ;  and,  what  is  more. 
Great  Britain  ia  likely  to  settle  our  claims 
for  damage  done  by  British  cruisers  dur- 
.  ing  the  late  war  to  our  commerce. 

 somewhat  singular  case  Ulns- 

tratiye  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  has 
Just  occurred  hi  England.  The  Athene- 
urn,  of  August  18th,  announces  that  Mr. 
Swinburne's  "  Poems  and  Ballads**  haye 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation — ^a  re- 
sult obtained  by  the  unequiyocally  ex- 
pressed disgust"  of  the  press.  The  po- 
ems and  ballads,  in  some  instances,  were 
simply  indecent.  What  could  have  in- 
duced so  respectable  a  firm  as  that  of 
Moxon  lo  issue  the  volume  is  a  mystery. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  injured  his  fine  fiime 
as  a  poet  greatly ;  and,  even  though  he 
represents  a  powerflil  ^  set,"  he  now  has 
learned  that  the  people  and  the  press 
rule — ^not  the  partenuee  of  aristocracy. 

If  the  power  of  American  public 
opinion  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 


$pec{fic  evils,  what  would  it  not  accom- 
plish! But,  so  vast  is  this  countiy — 
so  divergent  the  mterests  of  localities  or 
sections ;  so  varied  the  laws  upon  doubt- 
ful points,  that  a  public  opinion  "  dead 
set "  against  any  evil  or  wrong,  or  disa- 
bility, seems  quite  impossible.  It  is  salb 
to  presume  that  public  opinion  here 
newr  would  have  abolished  slavery — 
that  it  never  will  render  liquorHirinking 
•and  tobacco-chewing  odious;  that  pro- 
fane swearing  will  not  cease  because  It 
is  frowned  upon.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  most  vidous  papers  will  have 
the  largest  circulation,  and  that  the 
noisiest  demagogues  always  will  creep 
into  offices  of  honor  and  trust  But, 
for  all  this,  public  opinion  here  is  a 
power,  as  many  a  man  knows  to  his  cost. 
It  is  greater  in  small  things  than  we 
ourselves  surmise.  It  makes  oruimiakeB 
reputations ;  it  creates  impressions  which 
do  not  give  way  before  any  decree  of 
court  or  verdict  of  Jury ;  it  builds  up 
pnblie*  institudons;  it  fosters  schools 
and  churches;  it  molds  character,  and 
thus  really  directs  the  nation.  But  it  is 
all  done  by  indirection — silently,  almoit 
imperceptibly;  and,  though  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Ballads  may  be  reprinted^here, 
and  have  a  large  sale  beeaute  of  their 
impurity,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
both  publisher  and  author  will  receive 
their  Just  deserts  in  the  estimation  of 
all  whose  regard  it  should  be  their  pride 
to  win. 
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MOUNT  SHASTA,notonly  the  most 
striking  topographical  featare  of 
northern  California,  but  the  largest  and 
grandest  peak  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  ranges,  stands  alone,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Shasta  Valley,  in  latitude 
41*  80'  north,  longitude  about  122'*  west 
In  approaching  it  from  the  north  and 
south,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
elevation  of  the  country  for  about  fifty 
miles.  The  region  near  the  base  itself 
thus  attains  an  altitude  of  three  tliousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms 
a  vast  pedestal  for  the  Giant  Butte 

In  August,  1854,  Captain  R  D.  Pierce, 
then  superintending  the  Yreka  Water 
Company's  saw-mills,  informed  a  few  of 
his  friends  that  he  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Shasta  summit,  and  invited  them  to 

*  Lienteiumt  n.  L.  Abbotts  Report. 


attempt,  with  him,  a  second  ascent  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  in 
company  with  Captain  Charles  McDer- 
mit,  was  soon  on  the  way  to  the  saw- 
mills— the  appointed  place  of  meeting — 
at  the  south  end  of  Shasta  Valley.  The 
Indians  say  this  Valley  was  originally 
called  Tehcutte^  and  the  mountain  Tamn 
— the  Snowy ;  also  Wi^^kah — the  White 
—of  which  Yreka  is  a  corruption.  The 
mountain  was  known,  however,  to  the 
early  whites  as  Teha^  Pei^ — ^its  pure, 
cold  moss  suggesting  the  choMt  as  a  suit- 
able interpretation  of  the  name. 

The  superstitious  red-nMQ  beheld  it 
with  awe,  believing  its  inaccessible  sum- 
mit to  bo  the  home  of  evil  spirits,  that 
hid  away  in  the  clouds  and  shook  the 
earth  when  angry.  Colonel  Fremont, 
writing,  in  1843,  of  lesser  peaks  further 
north,  says :  "  They  have  never  yet 


Entered  accordiog  to  Act  of  Congrees,  in  tho  year  186d,  by  Bsadle  and  Cohpaivt,  In  the  Clerk*t 
Office  of  the  District  Cocrt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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known  the  tread  of  human  foot ;  sternly 
drawn  against  the  sky,  they  look  so  high, 
so  st^,  so  snowy  and  rocky,  that  it  ap- 
pears ahnost  impossible  to  climb  them." 
And,  from'  the  time  of  that  bold  explorer 
down,  the  sammit  of  Shasta  Peak  had 
been  generally  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  daring. 

^  Aspiring  to  Uie  eagVs  clondlees  hight, 
No  hamaii  foot  hath  stained  its  snowy  side, 
Nor  human  br«ath  has  dimmed  the  Tcy  mirror 
Which  It  holds  onto  the  moon,  and  stars,  and 

sovereign 

finn.  We  may  not  grow  familiar  with  the  secrets 

Of  its  hoary  top,  whereon  the  Genins 

Of  that  mountain  bnllds  his  glorious  throne  I*** 

On  the  left  of  the  road  leading  up 
Shasta  Valley,  stands  Sheep  Rock — ^a 
noticeable  mass  of  rugged  rock,  rising  as 
a  senthiel  from  the  plain — the  diverging 
point  for  several  trails  to  the  eastward. 
Broadf  fertile  fields  spread  out  f^om  it, 
while  sleek  cattle  herd  in  the  groves, 
along  a  gentle  stream  flowing  around  it 
It  is  said,  by  old  mountaineers,  to  have 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  mountain 
sheep,  which  woul^  Jump,  head-foremost, 
down  its  precipitous  sides,  where  the 
hunter  dare  not  follow;  and,  lighting 
upon  their  great,  strong  homs»  would  re- 
bound ill  safety,  and  thus  elude  theu:  pur- 
suers. There  are  several  large  caves  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  rock,  with  high,  arch- 
ed ceilings,  affording  ample  room  for  ex- 
ploration. 

The  view  of  the  mountain  (torn  Shasta 
plains  is  very  grand  ;  with  no  interven- 
ing mountains  to  obstruct  the  prospect, 
the  base  is  seen  resting  among  dense, 
■evergreen  forests ;  higher  up,  it  is  gir- 
dled with  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  to  the 
•region  of  frosts,  and  thence  the  sheeting 
-snow.  From  the  north-east  and  south- 
west a  double  summit,  of  unequal  hights, 
is  presented — both  rounded  and  loaded 
with  perpetual  snow ;  but,  from  most 
I  points,  a  single  cone  is  shown.  Rising 
•abruptly  in  grandeur  and  great  beauty  of 
^outline,  its  white,  cloud-like  form,  drawn 
clearly  agunst  the  sky,  is  plainly  visible 
Irom  pointA  to  the  south  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  distant  There  are  sea- 
sons, however,  when  the  monarch, 


*  Ode  to  Mount  Shasta,  by  John  R.  Ridge. 
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shrouding  the  white  robes  that  glisten  in 
the  summer  sun,  retires  to  gloomy  soli- 
tudes, and  sits  a  storm-king  upon  the 
clouds,  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 

We  eiltered  upon  a  scene  of  active  life 
at  the  saw-mills.  "  The  twang  of  busy 
saws  and  the  clangor  of  the  anvil,  min- 
gling with  the  hoarse  calls  of  the  team- 
sters and  the  crashing  of  falling  timber, 
silenced  the  soft  murmurings  of  Shasta 
River,  and  gave  evidence  that  an  ad- 
vancing civilization  had  invaded  the  deep 
forests.    The  dry  diggings  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country  were  to  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  pure,  running  water — the 
miner's  Hne  qua  yum— and  the  public  bene- 
fited generally.    The  result,  however, 
was  unfortunate  for  the  owners,  and  the 
ditch  fell  into  decay ;  but,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  all  seemed  bright  and 
hopeful    The  night  was  spent  among 
the  loggers,  and  at  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  September  18th,  1854,  a  com- 
pany of  nine,*  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Pierce,  set  -out  from  the  saw- 
mills, well  mounted  and  equipped,  for 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Shasta. '  The  ascent 
had  been  made  for  the  first  time,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  by  a  party  under  the 
same  leader,  as  above  stated ;  but  it  was 
not  generally  believed  the  summit  had 
been  reached.    We  hoped,  therefore,  to 
verify  their  statement,  and,  hi  profiting 
by  their  experience,  avoid  the  dangers 
they  encountered.     Our  course  was 
southerly,  through  heavy  timber.  A 
brisk  ride  of  twelve  miles  over  an  easy 
trail  brought  us  to  the  meadows — a  se- 
ries of  small  prairies  lying  around  the 
south-eastern  base  of  the  mountain. 
Halting  to  bait  our  animals  upon  the  lux- 
uriant gcass,  we  found  a  gratefhl  lunch  m 
a  neighboring  whortleberry  patch,  and 
drank  pure  water  fh)m  a  rustling  stream 
gushing  with  considerable  force  fh>m 
under  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain.   This  noisy  spring  is  the  source  of 
one  of  the  main  forks  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  right  Joyfhlly  does  its  spark- 
ling water  enter  upon  its  fiow,  to  trace, 

*  Messrs.Lane  and  EsUogff,  of  Yreka  ;»Iac1c, 
Greenfield.  Wright,  andBoutl,  volunteer  woods- 
men from  the  eaw-miUs ;  Captain  Clurles  McDer- 
mit  and  the  writer  kereoC;  John  McKee,  of  San 
Francisco. 
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With  refreshing  influences,  a  course  of 
four  hundred  miles  ere  it  reaches  the 
ocean. 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  ag^in  in  the 
saddle,  slowly  following  a  steep  and  tor- 
tuous trail  leading  over  precipitous 
points,  and  through  dense  chaparral,  a 
distance  of  six  miles  to  the  first  bench 
of  the  mountain.  We  had  also  passed 
through  splendid  forests  of  heavy  pine 
timber,  I  of  different  yarieties,  among 
which  y(BS  tons,  a  new  kind  of  pine, 
with  the  under  side  of  its  foliage  of  a 
light,  whitish  color,  giving  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  relieving  the  woods  of 
the  dark,  somber  shade  peculiar  to  pine 
forests.  This  tree  has  since  attracted 
the  attention  of  eminent  botanists,  and 
been  classed  as  the  silver  fir. 

Califomia  possesses  a  remarkable  flora 
of  her  own,  containing  a  number  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  coniferous 
trees  in  the  world.  The  mammoth  tree, 
9equoia  giffaniea,  is  found  only  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  be- 
tween latitudes  84  and  41  * .  There  are, 
however,  in  northern  Califomia,  other 
glories  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Vast 
forests  of  the  red-wood  tree,  almost  im- 
penetrable by  reason  of  fallen  timber,  ex- 
tend back  thirty  miles  from  the  coast ; 
resembling  the  mammoth  in  form  and 
texture,  this  tree  is  second  in  size,  but 
first  in  commercial  value.  In  the  forests 
around  Mount  Shasta  are  found  the 
maple,  evergreen  oak,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  pine,  including  the  spruce,  cedar 
and  fir.  Chief  among  them  all  for  sym- 
metry and  perfection  of  figure,  is  the 
majestic  sugar-pine,  nearly  equaling  the 
red-wood  in  size,  and  excelled  by  none 
as  a  beautifhl.  forest  tree. 

We  were  now  well  up  the  mountain- 
ude;  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
gathering  over  the  valleys,  and  we  beheld 
the  sun  go  brilliantly  down  behind  the 
Salmon  Mountains.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
glorious  set,  cheering  us  with  golden 
tokens  of  a  smiling  mom,  as,  pressing 
forward,  we  ascended,  with  a  gentle  rise, 
an  extensive  plateau,  dotted  with  groves 
of  stunted  phies  and  hardy  shmba  In 
about  two  miles  we  found  a  convenient 
camp  at  the  foot  of  the  snow,  and  where 


the  main  peak,  beginning  to  rise  abrapt- 
ly  in  a  sugar-loaf  form,  soars  in  conscious 
maiesiy  toward  the  heavens. 

The  lower  line  of  snow  upon  the 
westem  side  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  ranges,  in  this  latitude,  has  been 
stated  by  Lieutenant  Abbot  at  seven 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level — a  much  higher  elevation  than 
is  found  upon  the  eastem  side.  On  the 
west  they  present  a  barrier  to  the  clouds 
of  fog  and  rain,  which,  rolling  up  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  beat  against  their  rag- 
ged sides^  and  exercise  an  important  in- 
flqenoe  upon  the  climate. 

Securing  our  animals  to  the  brash  in 
places  the  most  sheltered  ttom  the  chill- 
ing wind,  and  where  they  could  nibble 
at  the  tender  twigs,  we  were  soon  col- 
lected around  a  cheerfhl  camp-fire,  pre- 
paring a  fragal  supper  and  spreading  our 
blankets  for  bed.  We  each  had  some- 
thing commendatory  to  say  of  our  favor- 
ite mules;  their  wonderful  endurance, 
sagacity,  safety,  and  gentle  obedience 
under  proper  treatment,  being  never- 
failing  topics  of  remark  among  moun- 
tain-men. Some  of  them  had  queer 
though  not  inappropriate  names,  such  as 
John  Go-*long,  Happy-go-lucky,  Swift* 
sure.  Good  Intent,  Gambolier,  Honest 
Indian,  etc.  After  supper,  we  Joined  in 
a  favorite  song,  sung  first  at  Happy 
Camp,  and  afterward  on  every  trail  from 
the  coast  to  the  Sierras  It  is  here  given 
as  a  specimen  of  a  Califomia  packer's 
song: 

MomlBg^i  ruddy  beams  tint  the  eMtem  sky : 
Up,  comrades  np,  we'll  climb  the  mountain  high ; 
Let  the  sluggnrd  sleep,  we  m^  slomber  shan. 
Ere  nlghtfiftll,  our  labor  must  be  done. 
Haste,  then,  haste ;  the  feeding  mule's  loud  bray- 
ing 

Sounds  o*er  the  plain,  sounds  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Haste,  then,  haste,  from  mead  and  prairie  stray- 
ing. 

Each  hardy  packer  singles  out  his  train. 

'TiB  mom— thejron  rides  high— the  mountain-top 
is  won ; 

Comrades,  look  down,  see,  half  our  task  is  done ; 
There's  grass  on  yonder  plain,  water  in  the 
brook. 

Wood  around  the  camp  in  yonder  sheltered 

nook ;  ^, 
Haste,  then,  hitste,  the  precious  time  is  sllpptug, 
Drive  out  again,  drive  out  again ; 
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Hasto,  then,  haste,  throngh  doBt  and  chaparral 
ripping. 

Bach  hardj  packer  hnrrlei  on  Mb  train. 
Bre^B  declining  Bon  gildB  the  glowing  west. 
The  weary  packer  sigha  for  water,  camp  and 
reBt; 

Happy  In  hit  toil,  roving  light  and  freeir 
Monntaineer— thine^B  the  life  for  me. 
Haate,  then«  haate,  the  lightened  molea  are  roll- 
ing 

Free  o*er  the  plain,  firee  once  again ; 
Baeta,  then,  haate,  at  sinche  and  hwlk-rope  poll- 
ing. 

Each  hardy  packer  onpaeks  hia  weary  train. 
The  situation  was  suggestive  of  camps 
on  other  trails,  where  some  of  ns,  storm- 
bound amidst  the  deep  snows,  had  fed 
our  mules  with  tlieir  cargo  of  flour  baked 
into  bread,  and  kindled  huge  fires  to 
keep  them  from  freezing.  We  called  to 
mind  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  emigrants 
in  crossing  the  stormy  »lenras,  and  the 
story  was  told  of  those  relieved  by  Cap- 
tain Yount,  who  was  prompted  thereto 
by  a  remarkable  dream,  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  which,  taken  from  Doctor 
Bushneirs  Nature  and  the  Supernatu- 
ral"  is  as  follows  : 

As  I  sat  by  Uie  fire,  one  stormy  No- 
vember night,  in  a  hotel  parlor,  in  the 
Napa  Valley  of  California,  there  came  in 
a  most  venerable  and  benignant-looking 
person,  with  bis  wife,  taking  their  seats 
In  the  circle.  The  stranger  was  Captain 
Yount,  a  man  who  came  over  into  Cali- 
fornia as  a  trapper  more  than  forty  years 
3gQ^  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  »  At  my  request 
he  gave  me  1^  storj^  About  six  or 
seven  years  previous,  in  a  mid-winter's 
night,  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of  emi- 
grants, arrest^  by  the  snows  of  the 
mountains,  and  perishing  rapidly  by  cold 
and  hunger.  He  noted  the  very  cast  of 
the  scenery,  marked  by  a  huge  perpen- 
dicular front  of  white-rock  cliff ;  he  saw 
the  men  cutting  off  what  appeared  to  be 
tree-tops,  rising  out  of  deep  gulfs  of 
snow ;  he  distinguished  the  very  features 
of  the  persons,  and  the  look  of  their  par- 
ticular distress.  He  woke,  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  distinctness  and  ap- 
parent reality  of  his  dream.  At  length 
he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  exactly  the 
same  dream  again.  In  the  morning,  he 
could  not  expel  it  from  his  mind.  Fall- 
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ing  in  shortly  with  an  old  hunter  com- 
rade, he  told  him  the  st(»y,and  was  only 
the  mpre  deeply  impressed  by  his  recog- 
nizing, without  hesitation,  thdsceneiy  of 
the  dream.  Thia  comrade  came  ovar 
the  Sierra  by  the  Carson  Yalley  Pass,  and 
declared  that  a  spot  in  the  pasa  answered 
exactly  to  hia  description.  By  this  the 
unsophisticated  patriarch  was  decided. 
He  immediately  collected  a  company  of 
men,  with  mnles  and  blankets,  and  a]l 
necessary  provisions.  The  tieighbon 
were  laughing,  meantime,  at  his  credulity. 
'  No  matter,*  said  he ;  *  I  am  able  to  do 
this,  and  I  will ;  for  I  verily  believe  thai 
the  fact  is  according  to  my  dream.*  The 
men  were  sent  into  the  mountains,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  directly 
to  the  Carson  Valley  Pass;  and  there 
they  found  the  company,  in  exactly  the 
condition  of  the  dream,  and  brought  in 
the  remnant  alive." 

There  were,  also,  pioneers,  in  the 
Mount  Shasta  settlements,  accustomed  to 
daring  adventure,  and  to  the  exhibition 
of  large-hearted,  generous  traits  of  char- 
acter, developed  by  frontier  life.  Their 
friendships  were  cemented  by  the  perils 
of  the  desert  and  of  the  ambuscade,  and 
their  hospitalities  made  doubly  sacred  in 
the  division  of  the  last  handful  of  meaL 
McDonald  of  Witchpek,  Roach,  of  Hap- 
py Camp,  Pierce,  of  Yreka,  McDermit 
and  Lowry,  of  Scott's  Yalley,  are  a  few 
among  a  host  of  names  endeared  to  many 
a  weary,  hungry,  invalided  wanderer 
among  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

Our  captain^s  Three  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  boys,*'  reminded  us  we  needed 
rest  to  fit  us  for  the  work  ahead.  After 
a  voice  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who 
ruleth  over  all,  we  fell  asleep  —  the 
whistling  wind  our  lullaby. 

His  All  hands  up  P*  aroused  ns  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  the  morning  pre- 
parations were  quickly  completed  in  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  camp-fire.  Substi- 
tuting fiannel  over-shirts  for  coats,  and 
laying  aside  all  dead  weight,  such  as  re- 
volvers, knives,  combs,  pipes,  etc.,  we 
fell  into  line  behind  our  l^er  at  four 
o'clock,  to  commence  the  tramp  by  star- 
light The  frozen  snow  presented  a 
smooth  surface  to  our  feet,  as  heading 
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north-easterly,  we  followed  a  galcfa  lead- 
ing up  between  sharp'  ridges  of  rocka. 
At  first  we  walked  rapidly  and  comfort- 
ably, but  as  the  grade  of  the  ascent  in- 
creased, the  pace  decreased,  until,  at  a 
point  perhaps  two  milios  from  camp,  the 
moon  peeped  over  the  bluff  before  us, 
almost  directly  oveihead. 

Planting  our  iron-shod  shoes  and  etsSa 
firmly  in  the  ice,  we  slowly  climbed, 
halting  frequently  to  regain  our  breath, 
and  reac]^ed  a  trail  or  track  over  which 
an  avalanche  had  jMissed,*  learing  the 
loose  bowlders'  bare.  Acres  of  loose 
stones  were  easily  set  in  motion;  but 
dayligift  now  enabled  us  to  select  the 
footings,  testing  each  stone  as  we  travel- 
ed abreast,  before  trusting  the  weight  up- 
on it  It  was  a  treacherous  caus- 
ing frequent  slips,  aod  fiuggesting  great 
caution,  lest  u  ISOiA  wisUke  ahmdd  sud- 
denly increase  our  epeed,  in  any  thing 
but  an  upward  course.  Onward  and 
upward  we  climbed,  until  the  track  of 
the  ayalanche  was  placed  behind  us,  and 
the  rising  sun  gilded  the  icy  banks  be- 
fore us.  Our  captain,  as  in  hand,  cut 
resUng-places  in  the  ice,  until,  after  much 
severe  climbing,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Red  Bluffs.  This  bluff  is  a  conglom- 
erate wall  of  reddish  clay,  imbedding 
rocks  and  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  rises 
perpendicularly  thirty  to  forty  feet,  with 
occasional  openings,  or  narrow  passes, 
through  it  It  forms  a  ridge  about  one 
half  mile  long  north  and  south,  and  con- 
nects the  two  main  ridges  lying  east  and 
west,  between  which  lay  the  gully  we 
iiad  followed.  It  was  quite  a  formidable 
barrier ;  but,  with  no  time  for  reflection, 
we  were  clinging  to  its  side,  depending 
upon  the  stones  not  wholly  imbedded  for 
support  Captain  Pierce  was  first  up ; 
tl^en  soon,  with  silent  thanks,  we  all 
stood  safely  upon  its  top  beside  him,  our 
first  chief  difilculties  overcome.  We 
found  this  bank  or  wall  to  be  twenty 
feet  wide  on  top,  with  one  vast  plain  of 
ice  extending  from  its  eastern  side  far 
down  the  mountain.  This  plain  of  ice 
was  interrupted  by  large  fissures;  was 
scarred,  here  and  there,  by  the  track  of 
the  avalanche,  and  gleamed  with  an  oc- 
casional stream  of  water — ^*  the  fierce 


youth  of  some  river,"  which,  bom  amid 
the  SDOws  of  ages,  rudely  bursts  its 
bands,  and  se^,  with  many  a  bounding 
leap,  the  more  genial  clime  of  the  vale 
beneath.  We  easily  removed  several 
large  bowlders  from  the  overhanging 
cliff,  which,  rolling  down  for  miles  with 
great  velocity,  would  burst  into  fVagments 
on  meeting  the  slightest  obstruction.  The 
saene  fiiom  this  point  was  surpassingly 
grand.  The  masses  of  ice  around  us 
seemed  palaces  sparkling  with  Jewels. 
The  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
were  visible,  tinged  with  early  morning 
light,  until  the  sun,  with  rapidly-increa»* 
ing  brilliancy,  dissolved  the  fogs  and 
mists  from  over  the  water^<XMirseSy  and 
tiie  diversified  country  to  the  sooth  and 
east  lay  revealed.  How  beacrtifblly  its 
misty  covering  wm  mmoved,  can  only 
be  appreciated  liy  liiosB  who  may  wit- 
ness H  ondar  simliiir  circumstances. 

One  half  mile  more,  in  a  northerly 
course,  and  we  had  ascended  a  short, 
steep  hill,  covered  with  loose,  red  lava 
and  slag — ^the  latter  resembling  green 
molten  glass — and  had  gained  the  second 
bench  of  the  mountain,  about  five  miles 
from  camp.  This  is  a  small  plain,  with 
several  small  peaks  rising  from  as  many 
comers,  and  contained  two  or  three  ponds 
of  water  frozen  over.  Carefully  looking 
over  the  icy  edge  of  its  most  westerly 
comer,  we  saw  the  very  dangerous  path 
by  which  the  first  party  had  reached  this 
bench,  but  which  they  were  enabled  to 
avoid  in  their  descent,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  route  we  had  thus  far  followed. 

We  were  now  sensibly  affected  by  the 
rarefied  condition  of  the  atmosphere ; 
my  pulse,  usually  seventy  to  seventy-five, 
was  raised  to  110 ;  every  appearance  of 
blood  had  left  our  fiices  and  extremities, 
nor  could  we  find  a  distended  vein; 
headaches  and  giddiness  oppressed  us  all, 
rendering  our  movements  more  and  more 
laborious;  but  our  courage  remained; 
so,  bathing  our  hands  and  faces  in  one 
of  the  icy  lakes,  we  undertook  the  next 
rise.  This  was  a  conical-sliaped  hill, 
seemingly  formed  of  loose,  porous  or 
spongy  lava,  into  which  our  feet  would 
penetrate  several  inches,  and  which,  giv- 
ing way  to  the  step,  rendered  the  labor 
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of  climbing  very  severe.  This  over- 
come, the  summit  appeared  in  ftill  view, 
and  we  stood  in  a  triangular  shaped 
basin,  with  three  distinct  peaks  of  nearly 
equal  hight,  rising  from  its  angles.  This 
basin  is  slightly  depressed  in  the  center, 
and  comprises  perhaps  an  acre  in  surface, 
abont  one-fourth  of  which  surface  is 
merely  a  shell  or  crust  of  sulphur,  pot- 
ash and  soda — the  sulphur  predominat- 
ing, and  presenting,  when  cool,  a  beauti- 
ful light-yellow,  crystalline  appearance. 

Boiling  water  appeared  at  the  surface 
through  numerous  fissures,  emitting  a 
sulphurous  gas,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  boiling  spring. 

One  hundred  yards  above  us,  the  most 
easterly  and  highest  peak  towered  like  a 
sugar-loaf;  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
work,  we  accomplished  our  task,  and 
clung  to  the  rocks  around  the  flag  upon 
the  very  lop ;  breathing  with  difficulty, 
we  rested  silently,  until,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Captain  McDermit,  we  united  in  three 
cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  for 
the  party  that  had  planted  them  there 
five  weeks  before.  It  was  now  nine 
o'clock  ;  the  day  had  pwveil  propitious  ; 
the  atmosphere  was  bright  and  clear ;  in 
five  hours  we  had  reached  the  summit 


from  the  lower  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
We  stood,  as  w^e  believed,  upon  the  most 
lofty  point  of  Uncle  8am*8  dominiona, 
which  but  one  other  little  party  had  ever 
reached ;  the  world  lay  below  us,  and 
we  feasted  with  delight  upon  the  varied 
and  extensive  scenes  presented  to  view 
from  all  points. 

The  Sierra  Nevada,  Siskiyou,  and 
Coast  Ranges  of  mountains,  bounded  the 
horizon  on  three  sides,  inclosing  every 
variety  of  country  from  the  snow-capped 
Sierras  to  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Sacra- 
mento; the  water-courses  were  easily 
traced  through  the  valleys ;  far  away  to 
the  north-east  lay  glittering  in  the  sun 
the  several  lakes  of  the  Modoc  country 
— the  famous  Indian  hunting  and  battle- 
ground ;  there,  also,  lay  the  silvery  lakes 
through  which  the  Klamath,  finding  its 
source  in  the  mountains  beyond,  flows 
with  gentle  current,  until,  skirting  the 
Siskiyou  range,  it  moves,  with  a  heavy, 
whirling  flood  to  the  sea.  Shasta  Val- 
ley spread  beneath  our  feet  its  grassy 
plains  and  evergreen  groves,  dotted  with 
villages,  mines,  and  farms,  the^whole  af- 
fording scenes  unequaled  in  beauty,  va- 
riety, and  extent  of  landscape,  and  which 
may  not  be  adequately  described. 
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The  mountaineers  of  our  party  mcog- 
nized  many  prominent  land-marks,  indi- 
cating tlie  long,  tedious  passes  leading 
through  the  different  chains  of  moun- 
tains, and  distance  seemed  annihilated  as 
the  eye  included,  Tirithin  one  field  of  vis- 
ion, points  of  country  separated  in  act- 
ual experience,  by  many  days*  travel 
They  confirmed  Colonel  Fremont's  de- 
scription of  the  elevated  plateau  lying  to 
the  north-east,  and  containing  the  lakes 
above  lieientioned,  as  "  a  very  beautiful 
country ;  situated  near  the  head  of  three 
rivers,  namely.  Fall,  Klamath  and  Sacra- 
mento ;  fruitful  and  well  watered,  it  might 
become,  under  the  hand  of  civilization, 
a  little  paradise.'*  The  Fall  River,  so 
called  because  of  its  frequent  casctides, 
flows  north  to  the  Columbia  ;  the  Sacra- 
mento, south  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  while  the  Klamath,  flowing  west, 
drains  the  third  great  depression  of  the 
whole  land.  This  Klamath  River  be- 
comes a  mighty  torrent  when  swollen  by 
the  rain  and  snow  of  winter  (a  perpen- 
dicular rise  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  low  water  having  been  record- 
ed, at  Martin's  Ferry,  in  1862,  when  a 
wire  bridge  at  that  elevation  was  washed 
away) ;  then,  a  boiling  flood  sweeps  roar- 


ing  through  its  rocky  cafions,  and  along 
iU  rugged  banks ;  the  artistic  fish-dams, 
where  the  skillful  Indians  spear  the 
active  salmon,  are  all  carried  away ;  the 
miners,  with  their  wheels  and  sluices, 
are  driven  to  the  hills,  and  none  but  the 
most  adventurous  dare  risk  the  passage 
of  its  angry  flood. 

The  western  chain  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada was  seen  trending  along  the  hori- 
zon, far  away  to  the  south-east,  marked 
by  numerous,  points,  and  bearing  up  the 
snowy  crest  of  Lassen's  Peak — a  volcanic 
cone,  over  ten  thousand  feet  high.  A 
large  extent  of  rough  and  broken  country 
stretched  westwanl  from  their  base,  the 
home  and  hiding-places  of  the  murder- 
ous Pit  River  savage.  In  those  wilds  it 
was  supposed  the  long-sough  t-for  Lost 
Cabin  might  bo  found.  The  story  runs 
that,  in  the  early  days,  a  prospecting 
party  was  taken  by  an  Indian  guide  to 
wonderfully  rich  diggings  east  of  Mount 
Shasta.  Atler  proving  the  mines,  and 
building  a  cabin,  the  party  returned  to 
Yreka  for  the  winter's  supplies;  they 
came  and  departed  by  night,  shrouding 
their  movements  with  great  secrecy  ;  but 
it  was  known  that  they  had  suddenly  be- 
come able  to  buy  so  largely ;  their  dust 
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was  new  in  the  market ;  the  wanderers 
nad  spoken  of  our  cabin,"  and  it  soon 
became  whispered  around  that  the  ear- 
nest men,  quietly  putting  up  miner's 
stores,  had  struck  new  and  rich  diggings. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  follow  them, 
but  they  got  away  unobserved.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  for  thebr  return 
in  the  spring,  with  their  pile ;  but  the 
ill-fated  men  were  nerer  heard  from  af- 
terward, having  fallen  victims  to  tike 
cupidity  of  the  treacherous  savages. 
The  new  diggings,  though  often  searched 
for,  have  never  been  found,  and  to  this 
day,  the  story  of  the  Lost  Cabin  is  not 
forgotten. 

To  the  south,  the  broad,  fertile  vaUey 
of  the  Sacramento  lay  in  full  view, 
though  separated  from  us  by  siicty  miles 
of  rough  and  heavily-wooded  country, 
traversed  by  the  several  streams  which 
unite  to  form  the  Sacramento  Biver. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  views  of  this 
mountain  are  to  be  had  from  points 
thirty  to  forty  miles  distant,  on  the  trail 
leading  up  the  river  through  tliis  broken 
country ;  and  the  tourist,  who  may  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  features  of  GalifomiA  mountain 
scenery,  should  not  feu  to  take  the  route 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Shasta. 
.  Westward  and  north-west,  the  lofty 
chains  of  tlie  Salmon  and  Trinity  spread 
their  ridges  and  spurs  in  a  tangled  web 
of  mountains  to  the  coast 

Under  the  Salmon  ridge,  snugly  hid 
among  the  hills,  lies  Scott's  Valley — the 
gem  of  the  mountams — sparkling  witli 
purling  streams,  meandering  through 
green  pastures  and  fields  of  golden  com. 
The  bear  and  the  antelope  forsake  with 
reluctance  its  fi«grant  meadows,  ringing 
with  the  lark's  sweet  carol,  and  the  bea- 
ver still  play  «pon  Its  wHlow  banks,  and 
haunt  Us  cottonwood  groves.  There 
smnDMsr  hieeces  rustle  the  ripenmg  grain ; 
the  harveflt  borne  enli^ans  cheerful 
heartlis,  gi»oed  by  Cbristlui  women,  and 
aiound  its  eacnd  altMsi  lure  been  felt 
the  lialkMred  ioSsmom  of  tiie  new 
birth. 

The  Sfskiyott  nae#--«  eoaty^fMoB 
of  the  western  division  of  the  €!flacade 
range— running  east  and  west,  and  from 
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five  4o  six  thousand  feet  high,  bounded 
our  ^W  upon  the  north ;  an  extensive 
fire  had  beea  raging  through  a  portion 
of  its  heavy  woods,  obscuring  the  atmofr* 
phere  with  smoke,  and  hiding  Mount 
Pitt,  a  snowy  peak  Just  beyond,  about 
ten  thousand  foet  hi^ 

Thus  it  appeared  that  Mount  Shasta, 
though  standing  alone,  is  a  great  center, 
from  which  diverge  the  different  chains 
that  render  northern  Oalifomia  almost 
one  mass  of  mountains  r 

The  rarefied  atmosphere  caused  nu 
much  uneasiness,  warning  us  that  but  li^ 
tie  time  was  lefi;  at  our  command.  l&Xf 
tending  the  anna,  we  endeavored  to  in- 
lude  the  air  more  rapidly^  and  thus  re- 
lieve our  short  breathings;  but  could 
neither  bear  nor  feel  the  air  passing  to 
the  lungs.  After  carviog  our  names  up- 
on a  flinty  rock,  and  securing  a  few  spoi- 
cimens  of  difierent  formations  of  lime, 
we  descended  to  the  basin,  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  boiling  spring. 
The  sulphurous  crust  was  found  to  be 
soft,  spongy,  and  hot ;  forcing  our  staflSi 
through  it,  boiling  water  followed  their 
withdrawal  to  the  surface.  We  ventured 
to  walk  upon  it,  notwithstanding  it  would 
yield  to  the  foot,  and  passed  directly 
over  the  crater  of  tliis,  as  we  believed 
from  numerous  indications,  at  one  time 
active  volcano ;  pieces  of  the  crust  were 
laid  upon  the  snow  in  neariy  a  melting 
state,  to  cool  and  harden.  The  gas  aris- 
ing from  its  openings  nauseated  several 
of  the  party,  afiectlng  them  somewhat 
seriously  for  a  little  while.  The  earth 
and  stones  in  the  immediate  vidnity 
were  quite  warm,  protecting  us  from 
cold.  Notliing  of  Animal  or  vegetable 
life  was  visible ;  yet  a  tfeaA  thoogh  per- 
fect wasp  was  fomd  upon  Hie  summit 

At  ten  o'clock  we  commsBced  slowly 
and  carefully  remdof  our  steps,  which 
proved  yurj  h^ooOmm  wHI  Mching  a 
more  nalAural  jstmosphers,  wihen  he  were 
partially  rdieved  frtnn  our  Aepnmdd  con-  ^ 
ditioB,  and  pursued  oar  ^wnwaod  course ' 
more  4nMlly.   Our  lKiB«shod  shoes,  now ' 
worn  smooth,  served  as  skates,  enabling.  * 
Bs  io  slide,  in  many  plaQe%  with  great 

snow. 
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At  one  o'clock  we  were  again  at 
camp,  after  an  absence  of  nine  hours. 
We  estimated  the  distance  to  the  snmmit 
from  the  lower  snow-line  at  seveA  miles, 
and  were  satisfied  we  had  followed  the 
only  practicable  route. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Shasta  has  been 
made  by  several  later  parties  in  succeed- 
ing years.  The  BeTerend  J.  8.  Diebi 
made  it  alone  in  October,  1855.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  Captalii  Pierce  led  up  a 
company  of  fiAeen,  Including  five  ladies. 
They  were  twelve  hours  going  up  from 
the  lower  snow-line,  the  ladles  being  aa- 
sisted  by  ropes  and  other  appliances. 
One  of  tb(Hn — ^Mrs.  D.  H.  Lowiy — ^writes 
that  they  suffered  greatly  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  that  only  by  the  greatest  exer« 
lion  were  they  able  to  reach  the  summit 

The  ascent  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
favorable  aeaaoB^-in  August  or  Septem- 
ber— without  much  danger  or  difficulty, 
by  stout,  resolute  men.  The  extreme 
exhaustion  reidised  in  Ascending  Mounts 
Blanc  or  Popocalapeti,  is  not  experi- 
enced ;  nor  is  the  tilal  so  dangwus,  by 
reason  of  huge  fissures  and  icj  ohasmA ; 
the  main  difficulty  arises  from  the  caiiefied 
condition  of  the  air,  to  which  the  9^mm 
must  adapt  itself  rather  sudden^  liar 
comfort 

The  generous,  genial  McDermit,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  party,  met  an  untimely  death  in  1865. 
Commanding  at  Fort  Ghurchhill,  Neva- 
da, as  Colonel  of  United  States  Volun- 
ieers,  he  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  the 
Indians  infesting  the  overland  mail  route. 
He  had  passed  safely  through  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  the  dangers  of  Northern 
California's  earliest  settlement,  to  meet, 
«t  last,  In  the  mountain  wilds  of  Nevada, 
a  most  untimely  end. 

The  hight  of  Mount  Shasta  had  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  thousand  feet,  until  definitely 
fixed  by  Professor  Whitney,  California 
State  Qe(4ogist,  hi  166d,  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty^e  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  same  authority  gives 
«even  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
iiine  feet  as  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
line  of  snow.  So  fiu*afl  actual  measure- 
ments ahaw«  this  is  higher  than  any  of 


the  more  northern,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Peaks.  Prof.  Brewer,  also  of  the  Califor- 
nia Geological  Survey,  states,  however, 
that  the  culminating  point  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  is  Mount  Whitney,  near 
the  head-waters  of  King's  and  Kaweah 
Bivers,  between  latitudes  86**  and  87^. 
It  is  over  fifteen  thousand  feet  high. 

Mr.  Clarence  King,  iif  the  same  sur- 
vey, says  he  reached  an  elevation  on 
Mount  Whitney  of  fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty  feet,  some  thres 
hundred  feet  below  the  real  summit; 
also  that  he*  saw  from  the  summit  of  an 
acQoining  moiintain,  within  one  field  of 
vision,  five  snow-capped  mountains  over 
foniteen  thousand  feet,  and  about  fifty 
peaks  over  thlrteai  thousand  feet  in 
hight  So  fiir  as  known,  then.  Mount 
Whitney  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States. . 

While  MouBft  SbMta  is  thus  exceeded 
a  fevtr  hundred  feet  hi  hight  by  Mount 
Whitney,  the  Conner,  because  of  its 
beautiful  form  and  commanding  position 
amidst  splendid  surroundings,  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  our  mountain  ranges. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
beast  of  -seveml  celebrated  snow-capped 
peaks  ilsing  from  the  Cascade  range, 
chief  of  which  are  Mounts  Jefferson, 
Hood,  Adams,  St  Helen's,  Rainier,  and 
Baker,  the  latter  volcanic.  Mount  Hood 
is  also  claimed  to  be  a  smoldering  vol- 
cano, and  is  said  to  have  belched  forth 
clouds  of  smoke  at  the  time  an  earth- 
quake shock  was  felt  at  San  Francisco, 
October  8th,  1865  ;  perhaps  affordmg  a 
vent  for  the  disturbing  forces,  and  saving 
that  £dir  city  from  serious  trouble. 

Of  their  elevation  we  have  no  correct 
information ;  m  those  high  latitudes  the 
lower  descent  of  the  snow-line  leads  to 
an  overestimate  of  hight  s  they  may  be 
seen,  however,  from  a  great  distance. 
Fremont  says  he  saw  Mount  Hood  very 
plainly  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  dis- 
tant Several  of  the  peaks  may  be  in- 
cluded in  one  view  from  the  lower  Col- 
umbia River.  It  is  related  of  FiUhugh 
Ludlow  and  Bierstadi,  that  when  gazing 
upon  one  of  Oregon's  magnificent  mouU'' 
tahi  scenes,  they  clasped  hands  and 
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tearfully  rejoiced  that  they  had  lived  to 
see  that  hour. 

There  are  views  embracin*^  Mount 
Shasta  equally  worthy  of  enthusiasm ; 
while  the  glorious  panorama  spread 
around  its  lofty  pinnacle  offers  to  the  art- 
ist a  new  and  inviting  field. 

The  natural  scenerj'  of  California  and 
Oregon  is  varied,  beautiful  and  grand  ; 
very  much  of  it  is  of  peculiar  beauty, 
worthy  of  reproduction  by  tlie  paint^r^s 
art ;  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear, 
giving  the  eye  a  wide  range.  Sometimes 
the  wild,  weird  loveliness  of  a  vale,  hid 
under  almost  tropical  vegetation;  the 
refreshing  sward  of  a  seemingly  culti- 
vated park,  lit  up  by  streams  of  running 
water,  and  shaded  by  majestic  oaks  with 
pendent  mosses  and  dark,  dniidical  mis- 


tletoe ;  extensive  fields  of  golden  grain, 
separated  by  grassy  meadows,  picturesque 
gardens  and  fruitful  orchards,  with  aline 
of  resplendent  snowy  mountains  for  the 
background,  may  be  seen  embodied  in 
one  grand  view. 

The  views  from  the  Columbia  River, 
including  the  Cascades  and  Dalles,  the 
California  Geysers,  Clear  Lake,  the  Big 
Trees — the  largest  known  growths  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom — Lake  Tahoe,  on  top 
of  the  Sierras,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley 
— a  mighty  chasm  two  to  four  thotisand 
feet  deep  in  these  same  Sierras,  inclosing 
matchless  cliffs  and  cascades,  and  with- 
out its  equal  in  the  world  for  sublime 
and  picturesque  sceneiy — these  are  each 
worthy  of  especial  note,  and,  together 
with  the  chief  snow-capped  mountainBi 
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have  already  received  attention  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  grand  masters  of 
landscape  painting. 

Our  watchful  mules  had  become  quite 
impatient  for  our  return  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  evinced  their  appreciation  of 
our  arrival  at  camp  by  many  a  friendly 
neigh  and  earnest  tug  at  the  picket-rope ; 
their  long,  keen  ears  were  alert  for  the 
familiar  voice  of  the  master;  and  the 
gentle  pat  was  more  than  repaid  by  their 
ready  yielding  to  the  harness,  as  if  as- 
sured those  snowy  fields  were  soon  to 
be  exchanged  for  clover  vales.  A  little 
brandy  and  coffee  braced  us  for  the  ride 
to  the  saw-mills,  and  new  life  was  im- 
parted to  us,  as,  resting  in  our  California 
saddles,  we  enjoyed  the  rapture  of  mo- 
tion, and  bounded  lightly  over  the  home- 
ward trail ;  and  as  our  little  season  of 
recreation  up  and  around  Mount  Shasta, 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  realized  that 
o*er  the  mountain  trail  hath  it  been  es- 
pecially given : 

**By  the  might  of  the  souDding  hoot;  to  win 
Beauty  without  and  Joy  within  ; 
Beauty  else  to  my  eyes  unseen. 
And  Joy  that  till  then  had  a  stranger  been.** 


WHO  WAS  HE? 
CHAPTER  L 

THB  GREAT  FAILURE. 

AS  the  ferry-boat  Colden  moved  out 
of  her  slip  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt 
street,  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  night  in  Janu- 
ary, a  few  winters  ago,  her  pilot  was 
compelled  to  extra  vigilance,  for  the 
river  was  full  of  floating  ice.  Two  boats 
of  the  company  already  were  laid  up 
with  broken  machinery.  Trips  were, 
therefore,  made  with  some  irr^larity, 
and  much  more  time  was  consumed 
in  crossing  than  when  the  way  was 
clear.  Tbe  night  was  cold,  but  not 
stormy,  and  many  of  the  passengers  re- 
mained on  the  decks  to  watch  the  glitter, 
and  to  listen  to  the  crash  of  tlie  ice. 
Among  these  was  a  young  man  who 
leaned  over  the  railing  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  the  turmoil  beneath  him. 
There  was  that  in  the  creaking  and 
groaning,  the  craahing  of  the  drifting 


masses,  and  the  sullen  wash  of  the  waters 
in  keeping  with  his  own  mood.  The 
whole  world  was  as  chilling  and  repul- 
sive as  that  river  to  one  who  was  usually 
full  of  courage  and  energy.  Ward 
Tunnecliffe  had  received  two  wounds 
stj'aight  in  the  breast,  and  on  the  same 
day — wounds  hard  for  a  proud  man  to 
recover  from— one  dealt  at  his  heart  by 
the  woman  he  loved,  and  the  other  at 
his  honor  by  his  partner  in  business^ 
The  firm  of  Tunnecliffe  <fe  Bow  en, 
bankers,  was  to  fail  on  the  morrow,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  discredit  on 
its  transactions.  There  was  to  be  ruin, 
not  only  of  fortune,  but  of  good  name. 
For  this,  his  brother-in-law,  John  Bowen, 
was  solely  to  blame ;  but  he  was  a  wily 
man,  and  Ward  knew  that  all  which  look- 
ed suspiciously  bad  in  the  conduct  of  the 
firm,  would  be  thrown  t^pon  himself. 

Burdened  with  anxiety,  he  had  gone, 
this  evening,  to  find  solace  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  betrothed,  as  well  as  to 
break  to  her  the  news  of  the  approach- 
ing disaster.  He  had  dreaded  this. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  bitterest  portion  of 
his  trouble,  to  think  that  he  must  grieve 
and  disappoint  her^  probably  defer  their 
union,  ai^d  cast  the  first  shadow  over 
her  girlish  brightness.  Yet,  he  had 
trusted  her  strength  of  character  as  he 
trusted  his  own,  and  would  have  staked 
his  life  on  her  fidelity.  What  then  was 
his  dismay,  his  astonishment,  and  more 
than  pain,  when,  in  response  to  his 
familiar  ring  and  knock,  the  servant  had 
announced  to  him  that  Miss  Arnold  was 
confined  to  her  room  by  a  headache, 
and  would  receive  no  visitors,  but  had 
ordered  this  to  be  given  him,  if  he  called 
— ^a  note,  which,  as  he  opened  it  beneath 
the  hall-lamp,  he  had  found  to  read : 

"  Mr.  TuimscLiPFB— I  desire  yon  to 
consider  our  acquaintance  at  an  end.  I 
am  ill,  this  afXernoon,  or  I  would  give 
you  a  personal  explanation,  for  I  am  no 
coward.  If  you  demand  it,  it  shall  be 
given  in  a  few  days.  Maud  Arnoij>." 

The  envelope  also  contained  the  en- 
gagement ring. 

This  note  was  now  crushed  against 
the  young  man*s  heart.  He  felt  the 
ring  hurting  him,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
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raUing.  He  had  left  tiie  house  with  a 
blaDk,  lost  feellAg,  thinldiig  that  he  oonld 
not  return  to  his  sister's,  where  he  board- 
ed, that  he  shonld  choke  if  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room ;  and  so  had  walked 
on  and  on  for  miles  until  he  found  him- 
self in  front  of  his  offloe  in  Wall  street 
The  sight  of  its  barred  windows  was 
hatefiil  to  him,  and  he  had  tqmed  away, 
dimly  remembering  that  he  had  to  see  a 
gentleman  in  Newark,  eariy  in  the  next 
day — why  not  go  out  there  to-night  t 

So  here  he  was  on  the  ferry-boat, 
looking  into  the  rush  of  foam,  ioe  and 
green  water,  trying  to  collect  his  senses 
and  to  become  accustomed  to  his  misery. 
All  the  honey  of  his  nature  turned  bito 
gall  as  he  brooded  over  the  conduct  of 
his  brother-in-law — smooth,  oily  ras- 
cal,*' he  called  him  in  hia  thoughts — 
and  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  only 
been  engaged  three  brief  weeks,  but 
who  already  had  grown  to  be  the  best 
]>art  of  his  life.  The  great  wheel  of 
the  boat  turned  slowly  round  in  the 
groaning  ice  and  liis  bi:^in  turned  with 
it  There  was  a  spot  of  fire  oyer  his 
heart  where  the  ring  pressed  against  it, 
but  the  rest  of  his  body  was  numb  and 
cold.  He  had  always  been  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  affectionate  but  Jealous, 
noble  but  hasty  in  conclusions;  and 
now  the  good  died  down  in  him,  and 
the  bad  rose  up  and  wrestled  for  the 
mastery.  He  did  not  know  that  be  re- 
solved upon  any  thing,  or  wished  for 
any  thing,  only  the  wheel  of  the  Golden 
seemed  turning  in  his  brain,  which 
creaked  and  grew  dark  and  threw  out 
spokes  of  electric  fire.  If  the  boat 
would  only  get  to  shore  P  he  dreamed 
that  he  should  be  safe ;  but  its  progress 
was  slow,  and  his  brain  whirled  round 
with  a  pain  that  was  unbearable. 

Tiie  boat  waa  but  a  little  way  from 
the  Jersey  City  slip,  and  the  most  of  the 
passengers  had  left  the  stem  of  the  boat 
to  go  forward,  when  suddenly  the  pilot 
shouted  out :  **  Man  overboard  I" 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  after-deck,  the  powerftd  machinery 
was  checked  as  quickly  as  possible, 
while  some  brave  fellows  had  off  their 
coata  and  boots,  holding  themselves 
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readfi  t»  peril  their  own  lines  to  rescoa 
this  which  had  been  thrown  away.  Baft 
the  ice,  the  foam,  the  darkness  and  eold 
were  against  them;  there  was  not  a 
glimpse  of  tixe  object  whidi  went  dowm 
beneath  the  drift  to  rise  bo  more. 

It  was  a  «lear  case  of  anidde.  Om 
or  two  others,  besides  the  pilot,  had  seeA 
the  man  jump  overboard.  No  one,  how- 
ever, knew  him,  or  could  describe  him» 
there  being  no  light  on  decic  He  had 
come  out  of  the  gentlemen^s  ftabin,  at 
the  time  deserted,  bareheaded,  walked 
quickly  to  the  diains,  atepped  over  and 
leaped  into  the  liver. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  certain  that 
nothing  oould  be  done  to  aid  the  uniiappf 
man,  the  crowd  pressed  into  the  cal^ 
to  see  what  discoveries  were  there  to  be 
made.  Upon  a  seat,  near  the  door,  lay 
an  overcoat  and  hat 

Here !  here*s  his  ck^thes,"  cried  one, 
catching  up  the  first  garment  "  Why 
need  a  man  kill  himself  with  a  coat 
like  that?" 

The  poor  Ibllow  who  made  this  re- 
mark was  shivering  in  his  own  thin 
clothes.  Doubtless,  physical  want  was 
the  only  kind  of  suffering  which  ap» 
pealed  to  his  sympathies. 

The  latest  style,*'  murmured  an  awe- 
stricken  youth  behind  him. 
Here's  a  handkerchief " 

**And  here's  his  name  in  his  hat 
Ward  Tunnecliffe." 

^  The  same's  on  this  here  hankeroher." 

^  Impos^ble  I"  cried  some  one.  In  a 
startled  voice.  Why,  that*s  Boweo'a 
brother-in-law.  They  are  bankers,  doing 
well,  too.  I  saw  Tunnecliffe  in  his  oflloe 
to-day.   I  do  believe  that  is  his  hat** 

Incredulity,  consteraaUon,  pity,  vul- 
gar curiosity,  were  written  upon  men'i 
fiices,  and  whispered  in  their  voices. 
One  gentleman  had  learned  that  Tunn^ 
diffe  A  Bowen  were  going  by  the  boiod 
— something  dubious  about  ft,  to<H— 
was  afraid  their  transactions  would  not 
bear  daylight" 

A  hard  way  to  get  out  of  thescrape.'* 
Don't  believe  it    It's  simply  abend 
— one  of  the  finest  young  men  in  New 
Yorkr 

But  what  did  ho  make  way  with 
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hinelf,  Air  then  f '  and  00  on,  BftM 
of  eomment  and  befwildermeiiti  until  the 
arrtral  of  the  boat  oompslled  the  dis* 
penal  of  the  orowd. 

The  next  day  New  YoxIe  had  the 
pleaaare  of  a  ieneatloiLi  The  fiiiluie  of 
TonnecUffe  A  Bowen  is  not  yet  foi^gotten 
In  some  of  its  boBmeea  and  Boelal  drclesi 
Although  the  erent  dates  bat  a  very  few 
yean  back,  dishonesty  in  the  conduct  of 
big  moneyed  afikhrs  was  JU3t  quite  so 
fashionable  as  at  present 

It  seems  that  the  firm  had  gone  aride 
fh>m  its  legitimate  bankhig  operations 
into  the  most  daring  stock  q>ecalationa^ 
Qsing  the  money  of  depositon  in  such  a 
manner  as,  in  case  of  illrsuooess,  to  de- 
fraud them  oat  of  it,  while  it  did  not 
lay  the  firm  open  to  criminal  prraecu- 
tion.  Some  of  this  stock-gambling  was 
of  a  yery  reckless  character.  The  firm 
had  also  giyen  oat  a  check  Ibr  forty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  drawn  the  day  of 
their  failure,  upon  a  city  bank  in  which 
it  had  no  money  deposited.  Doubtless 
it  hoped  to  raise  and  pay  in  the  money 
before  the  bank  closed,  the  previous  day ; 
but  it  had  got  in  such  straits  as  to 
make  this  impossible,  and  three  o'clock 
iiad  found  it  doomed.  It  was  under  the 
pressure  of  tliis  unexpected  disaster  that 
Ward  had  flown  to  his  affianced  for 
counsel  and  sympathy.  He  knew,  only 
too  well,  that  her  fitther  would  be  one  of 
the  heaviest  losen ;  and  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  com- 
mercial school,  whose  ideas  of  honor 
in  business  were  of  the  strictest  kind, 
and  who  oould  not  tolerate  the  system 
upon  which  the  firm  had  operated.  To 
Maud,  and  Maud  alone,  he  had  intended 
to  confide  the  fact,  that  all  outside  specu- 
lations had  been  conducted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  against  his  own  convictions  of 
prudence,  and  in  defiance  of  his  advice ; 
and  that  the  last  most  desperate  ventures 
had  been  made  during  his.  Ward's,  ab- 
sence fix)m  town  during  a  few  days  of 
the  past  week.  He  had  arrived  home 
at  noon  of  that  day,  only  to  have  Bowen 
demand  of  him  to  raise  the  forty  thou- 
sand dollan  before  the  close  of  banking 
hours,  confessing  the  predicament  in 
wliich  he  had  p^pid  the  fijrm.  Angiy 
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and  astounded,  he  had  hurried  oot  to 
nuike  the  most  earnest  exertions,  and  to 
fM  in  them.  He  saw  mia  coming,  and 
felt,  fbom  his  recent  knowledge  of  his 
character,  that  his  smooth,  suave  relative 
would  contrive  to  slip  the  weight  of  dis- 
honor upon  his  shoulden  who  was  en- 
tirely innocent.  Going  thus,  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  trouble  to  her  whose  fete  he 
thought  bound  with  his,  and  being  re- 
pulsed as  he  had  been,  it  was  not  strange 
that  a  sort  of  madness  had  oome  upon 
the  young  man. 

The  ruin  came,  in  the  worst  form 
The  morning  and  evening  papen  had 
each  their  share  of  the  news-r-in  the 
morning,  the  painful  rumor  of  the  sui< 
cide  of  young  Tunnediffe,  in  the  even* 
ing,  the  feilnre  of  the  firm,  with  hints 
of  the  nature  of  its  transactions  as  af- 
fording a  clue  to  the  rash  deed. 

The  indijg;nation  of  those  who  suffer? 
ed  loss  was  tempered  with  awe  at  the 
summary  punishment,  self-inflicted,  by 
one  of  the  sinners.  Even  those  who 
lost  most  heavily  could  not  deny  that 
they  had  always  liked  and  respected 
Tunnecliffe ;  ^  and  they  wished,  most 
heartily,  that  he  had  not  thus  rashly 
thrown  himself  beyond  their  foxgiveness 
and  his  own  redemption. 

Succeeding  days  confirmed  the  wont 
rumors.  The  firm  had  failed  in  a  very 
disgracefiil  manner.  Some  of  the  losera 
would  have  dealt  with  John  Bowen  in  a 
summary  way;  but  he,  bowed  down 
with  grief  and  regret,  was  in  such  deep 
affliction  at  loss  of  his  brother-in-law, 
while  yet  he  made  so  apparent  that  the 
dead  man  had  been  the  only  guilty  par- 
ty, that  compassion  began  to  take  the 
place  of  wrath.  Before  a  week  had 
fied  there  were  those  who  spoke  of  set- 
ting him  on  his  feet  again. 

If  Ward  Tunnecliflb,  before  commit- 
ting the  fatal  act,  could  have,  with  a 
seer's  eye,  perused  the  newspapen  for 
the  month  succeeding  his  death,  their 
contents  would  have  deterred  him  fi-om 
any  such  rashness.  Were  his  spirit, 
in  its  present  abode,  cognizant  of  the 
comments  made  in  public  and  private,  by 
friend  and  foe,  it  must  have  suffered  a 
great  change  from  its  earthly  nature,  if 
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it  did  not  chafe  witli  a  terrible  vexation. 
It  seemed  as  if  eveiy  event  of  his  life 
was  dragged  into  view,  besides  deeds  at- 
tribated  to  him  to  which  he  had  no 
claim—even  as  tlie  river  was  dragged 
for  his  body,  and  his  friends  summoned 
several  times  to  witness  dreadfhl,  dis- 
figured corpses  which  were  not  his — for 
his  body  was  never  found.  Kot  that, 
these  comments  were  unfavorable— gen- 
erally he  was  spoken  of  with  pity,  and 
his  general  character  admired,  while  his 
first  great  fault  was  condemned,  yet 
palliated.  But  to  the  proud  and  reticent 
this  very  pity  is  galling;  then,  too,  his 
sister's  name  did  not  escape  some  public 
remark ;  her  unbridled  extravagance,  the 
style  of  her  living,  and  her  influence 
upon  the  firm,  were  two  or  three  times 
very  plainly  referred  to. 

One  fkct,  however,  did  entirely  escape 
the  Aigns-eyes  of  gossip — ^the  engage- 
ment between  the  young  gentleman  and 
Miss  Arnold.  As  we  have  said,  it  had 
been  secretly  entered  into,  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  catastrophe,  was  known  only  to 
Maud's  parents  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen. 

Upon  one  heart  only  lay  the  horrible 
consciousness  that  the  world  at  large 
knew  not  the  true  motive  of  the  suicide. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOMB  OF  ITB  OONSSqUENCBa 

Thebb  was  another  person  who  broke 
all  the  little  heart  she  had  in  a  wild 
burst  of  remorse  and  sorrow,  when  the 
news  came  to  her,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  &ilure  in 
business.  It  seemed  too  much  for  one 
empty,  foolish  little  brain  to  bear,  and 
for  a  time  the  attendants  upon  Mrs. 
Bowen  were  afraid  that  her  reason  wonld 
give  way,  as  her  wild  shrieks  filled  the 
house,  alternating  with  bursts  of  hysteri- 
cal laughter. 

Susie  Tunnecliffe  had  been  her 'brothet's 
pet  and  idol  from  her  cradle.  He  had 
been  father,  mother,  and  all  to  her,  since 
the  death  of  their  parents  when  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  Not  knowing  what 
slse  to  do  with  her,  he  had  sent  her  to 


the  finest  boarding-school  to  be  found, 
and  she  had  come  out  of  it  stylish,  pret- 
ty, perfectly  charming.**  He  was  m 
proud  of  her  as  he  was  fond;  he  felt 
that  she  was  vain,  and  a  little  selfish, 
but  that  was  because  she  had  no  mother 
to  extirpate  these  weeds  from  her  charac- 
ter. 'Hiat  she  should  be  absorbingly 
fond  of  dress,  setting  more  value  upon  a 
new  ornament  tlian  upon  any  other  gift 
he  could  make  her,  he  set  down  to  her 
being  a  woman.  For  Ward  was  one  of 
those  men,  himself  a  hard  worker,  ear- 
nest in  his  purposes,  of  keen  Intel lect, 
who  set  aside  every  thing  feminine  at 
one  fell  swoop,  as  useless  and  diarming. 
At  least  such  had  been  his  impressions 
until  he  met  the  young  girl  who  taught 
him  that  somewhere  in  his  breast  had 
slumbered  a  far  loftier  ideal  of  woman. 

The  brother,  then,  had  taken  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  Sude  should  be 
idle  and  exacting,  insatiable  in  her  pret- 
ty requests  for  pocket-money,  and  only 
capable  of  exertion  when  a  ball  was  in 
prospect,  or  some  other  girl  to  be  out- 
shone. Fair  as  a  lily,  pedte,  with  bright^ 
innocent  blue  eyes,  and  glistening  locks 
of  the  most  lovely  pale-gold  hair,  no  one 
could  dream  of  any  thing  worldly  or 
selfish  about  such  a  sprite  or  seraph. 
To  Ward  slie  always  appeared  as  a  gay 
child,  even  after  her  marriage.  Yet, 
fiiiry-like  as  she  was,  she  was  the  es- 
sence of  worldliness,  from  her  passion 
for  chocolate  bon-bons  to  her  affection  for 
the  brother  and  husband  who  always 
supplied  her  so  generously. 

She  w«uB  a  suitable  wifb  for  John 
Bowenr-rke  was  hard,  plausible  and 
ambitious,  wanting  a  wife  to  be  vain  o£^ 
who  should  excite  envy  and  spend  to 
advantage  the  money  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  give  her,  provided  he  knew  where 
to  get  it  Ward  had  never  esteemed  his 
brother-in-law  as  a  friend  or  companion, 
their  minds  being  of  a  difiSerent  stamp, 
but  he  had  respected  his  sagacity  in 
business  and  believed  him  an  honorable 
man.  And  so,  perhaps,  he  had  been,  at 
the  start  But  let  a  man  once  b^;in 
gambling  on  Wall  street,  and  have  a 
pretty  wife  at  home  to  make  the  moat 
brilliant  uses  of  a  4i||^d  income ;  let 
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him  see  others  doubling  and  re-doqbling 
their  thousands  in  a  month,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  moving  into  broad- 
er stone-fronts  and  going  oftener  to  Tif- 
fiiny's,  and  let  himself  have  a  taste  for 
a  ten-thousand-dollar  horse  and  a  quiet 
trot  in  the  park  after  three  o'clock  of  a 
nice  afternoon,  and  the  risks  will  grow 
greater  and  less  prudent,  until  it  seems 
but  a  small  matter  more  when  honor 
comes  at  last  to  go  with  the  rest 

There  had  been  some  high  words  at 
the  dinner-table  of  the  Bowens  the  a^ 
temoon  preceding  the  failure.  When 
the  dread  hour  of  closing  had  arrived 
without  the  forty  thousand  dollars  hav- 
ing been  raised,  the  two  gentlemen,  each 
of  them  pale  and  silent,  had  entered  the 
carriage  waiting  for  them,  with  sensa- 
tions quite  different  firom  those  with 
which  they  usually  viewed  the  handsome 
establishment,  with  its  coal-black  horses, 
silver  trappings,  and  sable,  white-gloved 
coachman.  Neither  had  spoken  on  the 
homeward  way;  but  when  the  long 
dinner  hour  had  dragged  itself  by,  with 
course  after  course  of  costly  dishes,  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  looking  so  happy  and  well- 
dressed,  presiding  over  the  dainty  dessert, 
had  come  to  the  coffee,  Bowen  had  dis- 
missed the  servants  with  a  gesture,  and 
spoke  up,  with  forced  gayety: 

Don*t  starve  yourself  to  death,  Ward. 
You  haven't  tasted  a  mouthfhl.  At 
least,  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  tell  you 
we  must  begin  again.  We  are  young 
men,  yet ;  and  I  mean,  in  a  year  ih>m 
now,  to  be  as  prosperous  as  ever." 

"  I  hope  you're  not  sick.  Ward,"  chim- 
ed in  Mrs.  Bowen,  for  I  know  Miud 
expects  you  at  the  Academy  to-night 
And  I  want  you  to  see  me  in  my  new 
dress — it  arrived  this  morning  by  the 
Persia.  There  isn't  one  Uke  it  in  New 
York."  She  had  been  chattering,  all 
Uirough  dinner,  about  the  promenade  at 
the  Academy  that  night,  and  her  wonder- 
ful dress,  while  her  companions  had  not 
the  courage  to  check  her.  Seeing  that 
Bowen  still  said  nothing,  only  playing 
uneasily  with  his  fork— -Ward  burst  forth 
with  the  indignation  which  had  been 
growing  within  him,  ever  rince  morning. 

Why  don't  Jffm^l^  her,  John,  if 


you're  a  man,  what  she  has  got  to  ex- 
pect ?  You  will  go  to  no  ball  this  night, 
Susie — and  never  agahi,  if  you  have  the 
pride  of  a  Tunnecliffe.  We  are  beggars 
— and  worse  than  that,  let  me  tell  you  1 
I  don't  care  for  the  beggary,  but  I  do 
care  for  tlie  dishonor.  To-morrow  the 
names  of  Tunnecliffe  and  Bowen  will  be 
di^aced.  You  will  have  creditors  paw- 
ing over  your  new  clothes  and  your 
jewels,  Susie,  and  carrying  off  your  sil- 
ver forks  before  your  eyes,  in  less  than 
a  week.  But  that  is  nothing.  John  has 
disgraced  us,  sister ;  he  has  done  business 
as  no  honest  man  would  have  done  it" 

That  is  false,"  retorted  suave  John 
Bowen,  growing  a  little  white,  but  not 
fhrther  resenting  the  words.  **  We  are 
both  in  the  same  boat.  Ward,  and  I'm 
no  more  to  blame  than  you  are.  I  ex- 
pected you  would  bring  the  money  to- 
day ;  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  it 
I  think  you  might  have  broken  the  news 
a  little  more  gently  to  Susie — she's  not 
strong." 

Ward  glanced  pityingly  at  his  sister's 
frightened  Ikce,  the  lips  quivering  like 
those  of  a  child's  about  to  cry. 

I  should  never  have  placed  her  in 
such  a  position,  John  Bowen.  If  I  had 
known  you  for  the  scoundrel  you  are, 
I  would  never  have  given  her  to  you." 

With  that,  poor  little  Susie  had  sprung 
up  and  stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor, 
her  blue  eyes  flashing  with  afire  they  were 
quite  capable  of,  when  she  was  angry. 

"  You  shall  not  speak  so  of  John,  be- 
fore me,  if  you  are  my  brother.  I  don't 
know  what  either  of  you  are  talkiAg  of; 
but  if  there's  any  one  to  blame  about 
any  thing,  I  shall  think  it  is  y&u,  Ward. 
I  wish  you  would  leave  my  house,  sir, 
talking  in  this  shameful  way  about  beg- 
gars and  failure.  What  does  it  all 
mean,  John  ?" 

^  It  means,  Madame  Bowen,  that  our 
flrm  fails  to-morrow — a  bad  failure,  too 
— Tm  afhdd  every  thing  must  go." 

He  said  this  with  his  usual  selfish 
coolness ;  he  did  not  feel  a  tithe  of  the 
sympathy  with  the  distress  and  surprise 
of  his  wife,  that  her  brother  did ;  but  she, 
with  her  usual  meaningleas  way,  turning 
upon  some  one,  unable  to  distingcdsh 
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friend  from  foe,  again  gave  battle  to 
WanL 

And  yoQ  dare  to  come  and  tell  me 
this,  Ward  Tannecliffia.  It's  yovat  fanlt,  I 
know  it  Ib.  John  has  often  told  me  that 
jroa  did  not  know  ss  much  as  a  child 
about  bnsinesB,  and  now  youWe  dragged 
us  down,  toa   Til  never  fargire  yon." 

don*t  want  you  to  forgiye  me, 
sister;  bat  70a  are  a  woman«  now, 
capable  of  bearing  a  little  tmth,  and  TU 
tdl  you  this,  before  I  go,  which  I  ought  to 
haye  said  sooner.  T&u  have  your  foil 
share  in  the  responidbility  and  the  crime. 
A  woman  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
outshining  her  friends — who  regards 
husband  and  brother  only  in  the  light  of 
money-getters — ^who  hounds  them  on, 
constantly,  in  the  chase  for  wealth, 
ignoring  every  thing  that  ought  to  be 
sacred — crying  always  like  the  leech, 
'  give  1  give  P  can  not  be  held  guiltless, 
when  her  husband  loses  his  rectitude, 
gives  up  his  honor  in  the  mad  race. 
You  will  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
folly.  I  wsm  you  both  that  I  will  not 
be  blamed  by  either  of  you,  for  this 
disaster.  Thank  God,  there  i»  a  woman 
in  this  world,  whose  soul  is  not  sold  to 
the  devil  of  display.  I  will  see  what 
she  says  about  it" 

As  be  paused,  Ward  snatched  up  his 
hat,  which  he  had  worn  into  the  dining- 
room  in  his  excitement,  and  went  out, 
as  we  know,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Hand  Arnold — and  that  was  the  last  his 
sister  saw  of  him.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
parting  to  hold  in  remembrance  as  the 
final  one. 

There  had  been  another  scene  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  after  Ward's  exit, 
in  which  he  took  all  her  reproaches  and 
hysterics  with  that  soothing,  imperturba- 
ble manner,  which  finally  had  the  eflbct 
to  quiet  her  down,  so  that  she  went  to  her 
chamber  in  quite  a  resigned  mood.  But 
here  a  ught  met  her  eyes  which  brought 
home  to  her  very  soul  all  that  that  dread- 
fol  word — fiulure — ^meant  It  was  not  a 
look  into  the  crib  where  her  only  child 
was  sleeping,  a  boy  of  two  years,  who 
was  named  after  her  brother,  and  who 
lay  smiling  in  his  infantile  dreams — ^It  was 
not  this  which  moved  her.    There,  upon 
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the  great  French  bed,  spread  out  to  dis- 
play eveiy  fold  of  its  beauty,  lay  the 
newly-arrived  dress  ttom  Paris— as 
emerald-green  moire-antique,  trimmed 
with  point-lace,  and  to  be  worn  with  a  set 
of  shimmering  pearls— a  costume  which 
would  have  made  a  very  sea-qsrite  onC 
of  its  fidr  owner,  with  her  delhmte  con^ 
plexion  and  pale-gold  hair. 

Not  to  wear  a  toilette  like  this  was 
misery  indeed  I  and  Mrs.  Bowen  felt  it 
so,  as  she  burst  anew  into  tean.  But 
we  will  not  mock  the  poor  little  lady. 
As  she  had  been  educated,  so  she 
was;  and  the  trial  which  the  morrow 
brought  to  her,  was  of  a  character  to 
enlist  real  sympathy.  For  a  time,  the 
wing  of  the  butterfly  drooped.  In  that 
great  shock  of  death,  in  that  trembling 
waiting  for  a^me  tidings  of  the  corpse, 
in  that  remorse  for  the  unkind  words 
which  had  been  the  last  to  him,  her 
brother,  so  kind  to  her  always,  so  hand- 
some, so  much  better  than  other  men, 
she  was  miserable  enough.  She  took 
comfort  ki  her  black  dress,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  all  the  baubles  which  were 
BO  longer  hers  out  of  sight.  They  gave 
up  their  house,  fomiture  and  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Bowen  hurried  his  wife  off  to 
visit  some  relatives  in  a  neighboring  city. 

He  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  grief  or  complaint  of  hers ;  he  was 
bent  upon  retrieving  his  fortunes.  As  for 
any  sense  of  dishonor,  which  would  00 
have  tortured  some  men,  it  rolled  off  his 
sle^  mind  like  water  offa  duck's  back. 
He  faced  his  fellows  boldly,  regretted,  in 
undertones,  the  reckless  way  his  brother 
had  managed  affiurs,  and  took  hold  with 
such  eneigy  of  .new  enterprises,  that 
even  those  who  had  suffered  by  him  were 
ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  But 
there  was  ever  present  with  him  a  sha- 
dow he  would  have  given  much  to 
banish — ^the  ghost  of  one  whom  he  had 
driven  out  of  the  world,  and  whom  he 
was  still  wronghig,  by  inuendo,  every 
day  of  hUi  life.  Had  he  known  that 
another  conscience  ^ared  this  blame 
with  him  it  would  have  been  some  re- 
lief; yet  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  man, 
that,  while  he  often  started  and  shivered 
as  at  some  unn^  touch,  he  could  not 
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refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  W^rd*8 
inability  to  defend  himself,  by  casting  tlie 
dishonor  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  HL 

A  MAN  OP  ANOTHER  TYPE. 

The  same  winter  of  the  failure  of 
Tunnecliffe  &  Bowen,  perhaps  a  month 
later  in  the  season,  a  workman,  by  the 
name  of  David  Duncan,  presented  him- 
self at  the  immense  cabinet  manufactory 
of  Smith  &  Burdell,  situated  near  the 
East  River,  in  the  extreme  upper  part  of 
the  city,  and  asked  for  employment.  He 
had  no  references — in  fact,  be  said  that 
he  had  just  come  over,  though  he  liad 
observed  a  piece  of  work  done  by  his 
own  hands,  in  their  show  rooms  on 
Broadway.  The  inlaid  work  of  the 
beautiful  writing-desk  which  they  had 
purchased  at  the  late  sale  of  the  effects 
of  John  Bowen,  had  been  done  by  him- 
self in  Paris,  where  Mrs.  Bowen  had  ob- 
tained it.  He  had  recognized  it  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  it.  The  superintendent, 
yery  glad  indeed  to  obtain  such  a  work- 
man, yet  eyed  the  applicant  with  curiosity 
if  not  suspicion ;  he  was  different  in  man- 
ner and  words,  from  the  majority  who 
applied — a  tall,  athletic-looking  fellow, 
with  plenty  of  dark  hair  and  beard  grow- 
ing unshorn  about  bis  face,  with  an  air 
quite  different  from  that  of  an  artisan, 
and  with  a  brown  complexion  which 
spoke  more  of  a  warm  climate  than  of  a 
rough  life.  His  piercing  eye  met  his 
employer's  on  equal  terms;  there  was 
something  peculiar  about  him,  and  yet 
he  inspired  confidence,  for  he  seemed 
afraid  of  nothing,  even  a  refusal. 

Your  name  is  Scotcli  remarked  the 
overseer. 

It  is ;  but  I  am  Ap^erican,  as  I  should 
think  you  might  see.  However,  I  have 
wandered  about  a  good  deal.  I  learned 
my  trade  in  Paris.  I  was  thought,  there, 
to  have  uncommon  skill.  I  like  the 
work,  and  try  to  do  my  best,  to  please 
my  own  taste.  I  make  most  of  my  own 
de^ns  in  mosaic  work;  I  have  some 
with  me  now." 

Vol.  n.— 26. 


He  produced  a  roll  of  papers,  show- 
ing some  exqaisito  designs  for  small 
pieces  of  ornamental  furniture,  novel  in 
their  shape  and  beautiful  in  the  detail  of 
the  work. 

If  I  do  superior  work,  I  shall  " 
pect  a  good  price."  ♦ 

"  There  will  be  no  quarrel  about  that," 
said  the  overseer,  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  no  other  shop  shojiild  have  a 
chance  to  secure  this  desirable  person. 

David  Duncan  was  employed  at  ex- 
cellent wages,  to  do  the  ihost  delicate 
and  costly  work.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
artisans  in  the  great  manufactory,  and 
dozens  engaged  upon  that  ^j^rticular 
branch  in  which  Duncan  excelled ;  he 
worked  in  a  room  with  several  others, 
except  a  little  closet  which  he  had  to 
himself,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
finish  off  some  of  his  finest  pieces.  He 
was  on  good  terms  with  all  his  fellows, 
but  intimate  with  none.  They  liked  him, 
yet  were  afraid  of  him ;  there  was  a  fire 
in  his  eye  and  a  latent  power  in  his  quiet 
manner,  which  warned  them  not  to  pro- 
voke him ;  his  satire  was  such  as  they 
did  not  like  to  cope  with,  quite  different 
from  their  own  coarse  wit.  It  was  all 
because  he  bad  been  over  the  world  so 
much  they  thought.  Sometimes  they 
called  him  a  tinker,  on  account  of  his 
wandering  propensities,  and  rallied  him 
on  being  a  Frenchman  because  he  wore 
a  glittering  ring  on  his  little  finger. 
Such  jests  he  bore  with  good-nature ;  he 
was  patient  with  them,  too,  in  instruct- 
ing them  in  any  superior  manner  of 
working  which  he  had  acquired  abroad, 
and  he  would  tell  them  amusing  stories, 
which  were  entertaining,  without  being 
vulgar.  They  liked  him,  though  they 
got  angry  with  him  for  refusing  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  outside  the  shop.  The 
more  he  excited  their  euvy  and  curiosity 
the  more  they  were  determined  to  pry 
into  his  past  life ;  they  asked  him  if  he 
had  left  a  wife  in  a  foreign  country,  if  he 
had  any  children,  where  he  hid  himself 
of  nights,  etc. 

**  You  all  know  my  boarding-place, 
boys,"  he  gaid  to  them.  It's  respectable, 
I  believe.  If  any  of  yon  like  to  come  to 
see  me  there,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 
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Some  of  them  did  go  to  his  quiet 
lodgings,  where  they  always  found  him 
either  reading,  or  at  work  upon  some 
little  article,  which  he  made  and  sold,  at 
good  prices,  to  dealers  in  fancy  articles. 

"  You*ll  get  rich.  If  you  work  even-, 
ings  and  spend  nothing.  You  don't  even 
seem  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or  have  any  fun." 

"  I  enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way," 
replied  David,  and  as  it  was  a  way  with 
which  they  had  not  much  sympathy, 
they  presently  let  him  alone,  which  was 
just  what  he  desired. 

Quiet  and  excellent  as  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life  seemed  to  be,  there  were 
irregularities  in  the  habits  df  David 
Duncan  which  gave  the  good  widow 
with  whom  he  boarded,  much  uneasiness. 
He  was  sometimes  out  very  late  at  night, 
long  after  the  places  of  public  amuse* 
ment  were  closed.  As  the  weeks  rolled 
on  into  spring,  and  toward  summer, 
these  absences  became  more  frequent. 
She  was  much  puzzled  as  to  what  it 
could  be  which  was  getting  the  young 
man  into  this  bad  habit — his  breath  never 
smelled  of  liquor,  iie  never  betrayed  the 
flush  or  lassitude  of  dissipation,  was 
always  up  and  ready  for  his  early  break- 
fast, showing  no  other  signs  of  his  late 
hours  than  a  little  paleness  and  a  morose- 
ness  quite  firightM  to  the  timid  woman. 

**  Whatsomever  he  may  be  about, 
there's  suthin'  on  his  mind,  I  know.  He 
gets  thinner  every  day,  I'm  sartin, 
though  lie  lets  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
BO  wild  a  person  can't  tell  whether  he's 
thin  or  not  It's  an  outlandish  way ;  but 
I  s'pose  he  learned  it  in  furrin  parts. 
He'll  be  down  sick '  one  of  these  days, 
with  that  trouble  on  his  mind,  and  if  he 
docs,  it'U  be  the  last  of  him,  for  he*s  one 
of  the  kind  that  don't  break  easy,  but  go 
all  at  once  when  they  do  break,"  she 
mused. 

Duncan  would  have  been  surprised 
had  he  heard  this  prediction.  He  was 
not  aware  how  tlie  slow  fever  which 
preyed  upon  him  was  wasting  his  vital 
energies;  he  only  felt  restless  and 
strong,  unable  to  keep  quiet,  with  oc- 
casional times  of  dullness,  when  a  novel 
weakness  would  come  over  him. 

^ight  after  night,  until  finally  it  came 


to  be  almost  every  night,  he  would  leave 
the  house  soon  after  supper,  take  a  car 
down  to  about  Twentieth  street,  then 
disembark,  and  begin  his  evening's  em- 
ployment. He  was  playing  the  part  of 
spy ;  whether  in  his  own  interest  or  that 
of  another  person,  it  is  certain  that  one 
who  little  suspected  it  was  under  his 
surveillance.  A  young  Baltimorean  was 
stopping  at  the  New  York  Hotel.  He 
had  been  boarding  there  since  early  in 
the  previous  winter ;  his  name  was  Regi- 
nald Mugby  Randolph ;  like  all  southern 
gentlemen  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  first 
families;  his  mother  was  a  Mugby,  his  fa- 
tlier  a  Randolph  ;  the  latter  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  in  Baltimore,  and  owned 
large  plantations  in  that  State,  and  also  in 
the  far  south,  being  as  wealthy  as  he  was 
aristocratic. 

With  such  antecedents,  and  plenty  of 
pocket-money,  young  Randolph  had 
come  to  New  York  to  spend  a  season, 
before  settling  down  in  his  native  dty 
as  a  partner  with  his  father.  Of  course 
he  was  much  noticed  and  a  favored 
guest  in  many  of  our  best  houses. 
Small,  slender,  with  insignificant  features 
and  a  sallow  complexion,  there  was  not 
much  in  his  personal  appearance  to 
recom.Qjend  him,  while  his  mind  was 
well-fitted  to  his  body.  He  had  been 
pushed  through  college,  and  his  man- 
ners were  unexceptional,  except  a 
slight  touch  of  insolence  inseparable 
from  his  bringing-up ;  he  had  a  tolerable 
ear  for  music,  and  could  criticise  an 
opera ;  was  a  judge  of  horses  and  wines^ 
and  deferential  in  his  manner  to  those 
women  who  happened  to  be  beautiful 
and  stylish.  These  accomplishments 
about  exhausted  his  capacity.  Our  deli- 
cate belles  thought  him  a  darling  and 
their  mothers  did  not  dispute  the  belief. 

It  was  this  gentleman  whom  the 
cabinet-maker  had  .  under  his  espionage. 
He  knew,  almost  to  a  dot,  how  many 
thousand  young  Randolph  had  lost  In 
betting  and  gambling ;  he  knew  where 
he  spent  his  evenings  and  his  nights,  to 
what  lady  he  sent  the  most  numerous 
bouquets,  what  were  his  peccadilloes, 
and  his  worse  vices,  and  finally,  upon 
what  plan  he  had  oet  his  heart    It  was 
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known  to  all  who  were  interested  in 
either  party  that  Mr.  Bandolph  was 
paying  his  attentions  to  Miss  Arnold; 
and,  as  thd  spring  rolled  by,  and  lie  still 
lingered,  loth  to  leave,  it  became  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  two  were,  or 
soon  would  be,  engaged.  All  the  other 
young  ladies  withdrew  their  hopes,  as 
his  devotion  became  so  marked  as  to 
show  that  he  was  quite  willing  it  should 
be  understood.  He  had  met  Miss 
Arnold  some  time  before  Christmas,  and 
had  admired  her  from  the  first  Ward 
Tunnecliffe,  with  his  searching  observa- 
tion quickened  by  the  natural  Jealousy 
of  his  temperament,  had  been  the  first 
to  observe  this  incipient  passion,  and  his 
own  declaration  had  been  hastened  by  a 
fear  that  a  suitor  so  eligible  might  flat- 
ter Maud  away  from  him.  Even  after 
she  hnd  accepted  him,  and  he  had  read 
love  in  her  eyes,  and  heard  it  in  her 
voice,  and  felt  it  in  the  rush  of  their  two 
souls  together,  he  had  been  a  little 
jealous  of  the  brilliant  stranger— bril- 
^ant  in  the  array  of  his  wealth  and  con- 
nections, but  immeasurably  his  inferior 
in  manliness.  Only  a  few  days  before 
the  catastrophe,  when  he  had  called  on 
his  betrothed  in  the  morning,  to  say 
good-by,  before  going  off  on  his  little 
journey,  he  had  been  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed because  a  bouquet  had  come  in 
with  Mr.  Kandolph's  compliments,  and 
Maud  had  blushed  at  receiving  it. 

No  doubt,  his  fiery  spirit,  when  he 
received  that  note  from  Maud,  leaped  to 
quick  conclusions  about  her  and  this 
rival  of  his,  and  it  may  have  been 
jealousy  even  more  than  despair,  whicli 
drove  him  to  the  last  extremity.  Of 
course,  being  of  the  same  sex  as  his 
sister  Busie,  Maud  would  leave  a  ruined 
man  for  one  who  could  offer  such  in- 
ducements as  this  Randolph  I 

There  had  been  a  total  severance  of 
the  houses  of  Bowen  and  Arnold  since 
the  failure.  Mr.  Arnold,  indignant  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  firm,  and 
angry  at  his  own  li|^vy  losses,  had 
given  Mr.  Bowen  the  cut  direct,  and  de- 
sired his  family  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  theirs.  He  was  sorry  and 
shocked  tljat   young  » Tunnecliffe  had 


committed  suicide,  and  for  some  days 
was  very  anxious  about  his  daughter, 
who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  from  whom  the 
news  was  kept  until  she  was  again  in 
her  usual  health.  Knowing  that  the 
blow  must  fall,  sooner  or  later,  when 
she  seemed  quite  well,  he  b^n,  gently, 
to  break  the  news  to  her. 

Don*t  talk  to  me  about  Mr.  Tunne- 
cliffe, father,"  she  had  said,  "  I  am  not 
at  all  interested  in  him  any  more.  I 
learned  something  about  him  that  I  did 
not  like,  and  I  broke  off  our  engage- 
ment before  I  heard  of  the  failure.  I'm 
sorry  you've  lost  by  them,  father ;  but  I 
assitre  you,  I  have  been  deceived  in  my 
sentiments  toward  Ward." 

Tou  are  certain  that  you  did  not 
really  love  him,  then?"  queried  Mr. 
Arnold  with  an  eagerness  that  was 
almost  Joyfhl. 

"  If  I  did  once,  I  do  not  now." 

''I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  my  darling. 
I  have  been  afraid  to  break  the  bad 
news  to  you.  I  can  not  tell  how  much 
I  am  relieved  to  think  jny  daughter  will 
not  be  blasted  in  her  young  hopes  by 
this  catastrophe.  But  it  is  very  sad, 
Maud;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  shock 
you  terribly,  for  all." 

He  was  himself  so  agitated,  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  sharp  tone  in  which 
she  cried: 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?    I  can  bear  it." 

"  Poor  Ward  committed  suicide  the 
night  before  the  failure,  Maud.  He 
Jumped  into  the  river  off  one  of  the 
ferry-boats,  and  he  never — ^"  He  was 
brought  to  a  stop  in  his  narration  by  a 
cry  from  Maud : 

"X  am  his  murderer,  father — I  feel 
that  I  am  f  and  clutching  at  her  throat, 
as  if  she,  too,  were  drowning,  she  faulted. 

After  that,  she  was  ill  for  two  or 
three  weeks ;  but  as  she  had  been  sick 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  and  this  re- 
lapse did  not  seem  at  all  connected  with 
it,  no  one,  aside  from  her  parents,  sus- 
pected the  nature  of  her  malady.  Dur- 
ing her  confinement  to  her  room,  fiow^ers 
and  messages  came  daily  from  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  as  soon  as  permitted,  he 
called  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  con- 
valescence. 
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%  Her  parents,  with  natural  solicitude, 
forced -her  to  go  oat  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  her  life.  By  keeping  her  constantly 
surrounded  with  g$yety,  and  In  a  round 
of  pleasure,  they  expected  to  divert  her 
mind  from  what  appeared  to  them  like 
a  morbid  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
her  share  in  the  death  of  Ward.  She 
never  told  them  how  cold  and  curt  was 
the  note  which  had  informed  him  of  her 
desire  to  break  the  engagement,  and 
that  she  had  given  him  no  reason  for 
such  a  step.  She  had  cause  to  feel  re- 
morse, more  than  they  knew  of,  and  it 
gnawed  at  the  sources  of  her  life,  while 
they  thought  her  successful  in  the  effort 
to  forget  the  past  She  did  not  resist 
their  efforts  to  keep  her  In  society ;  she 
gave  more  attention  to  her  toilet,  was 
more  complaisant  to  her  dressmaker, 
more  willing  to  go  out  to  operas,  con- 
certs, Germans,  receptions,  than  ever 
before — for  when  she  was  alone  she 
suffered  to  an  extent  which  drove  her 
into  any  company,  any  occupation 
which  could  divert  her. 

But,  to  return  to  the  cabinet-maker, 
who  has  nothing  better  to  do  with  his 
nights  than  to  spend  them  in  spying  out 
the  actions  of  another  man.  It  was  a 
warm  evening  early  in  June;  one  of 
those  oppressive  heated  terms,"  which 
sometimes  come  in  the  first  of  summer. 
All  the  front  windows  of  a  house  on 
Madison  square  were  open,  as  they  were 
in  those  of  most  of  the  neighboring 
mansions.  The  birds  of  fashion  had 
not  yet  taken  their  flight,  and  the 
square  was  quite  gay  with  the  light 
streaming  from  handsome  parlors,  show- 
ing glimpses  of  rich  curtains,  costly 
panels  and  brightly-firamed  pictures.  In 
this  particular  house,  a  woman  was 
singing.  A  workman,  passing,  paused, 
as  if  attracted  by  the  music  ;  the  voice 
was  a  sweet  one,  and  the  piano  accom- 
paniment  deliciously  played ;  David 
Duncan  might  be  a  Judge  of  music,  as 
well  as  an  artisan,  for  he  leaned  against 
a  tree  which  bordered  the  sidewalk,  as 
much  in  the  shade  as  he  could  get,  and 
there  remained  motionless  while  the 
song  went  on.  As  usual,  the  mansion 
was  built  with  a  high  basement,  and  he 
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could  not  see  into  the  room  where  the 
singer  was,  except  the  upper  portion  of 
it.  For  some  moments  after  the  last 
note  of  the  song  ceased  he  remained  in 
the  same  attitude.  He  had  heard  that 
song,  often,  and  under  different' circum- 
stances from  this ;  and  it  had  a  power 
over  him  now,  which  he  could  not 
shake  off,  wrestle  with  it  as  he  might. 
Presently  some  one  came  to  the  window. 
It  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  ftill  light  of 
a  street-lamp  on  the  square  fell  upon 
her  face.  She  did  not  observe  the  man 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and, 
as  the  night  was  warm,  and  the  street 
quiet,  she  remained  some  time,  leaning 
her  head  against  the  casement,  as  if 
weary. 

Her  soft  muslin  robe  fell  about  her 
person  in  waves  of  beauty  ;  the  face  was 
a  noble  one,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  white 
brow,  whose  regal  lines  were  softened  by 
the  full  sweetness  of  the  mouth  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  oval  chin.  After  a  long 
gaze  at  the  sky,  she  sighed  heavily,  and 
as  her  eyes  fell,  becoming  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  she  saw  the,  man 
under  the  tree,  motionless,  staring  at  her. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  start  back  and 
close  the  shutter,  but  being  courageous 
and  the  hour  early,  she  remained  looking 
at  him.  A  strange  feeling  came  over 
her,  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart ; 
but  when  the  sudden  dimness  passed 
from  her  sight,  the  man  was  walking 
rapidly  away. 

"  How  foolish  I  am,**  she  thought,  try- 
ing to  laugh  at  herself,  ^it  is  one  of 
Margaret's  many  admirers,  no  doubt, 
staring  in  at  the  basement  window,  wait- 
ing for  a  glimpse  of  his  sweetheart,  or  an 
invitation  into  the  kitchen." 

While  she  was  still  thmking  of  the 
fellow,  or  rather  of  the  curious  impres- 
sion he  had  made  upon  her,  another  step 
echoed  along  the  pavement,  and  the 
young  lady  withdrew  from  the  window, 
as  she  saw  a  gentleman  coming  up  the 
steps. 

"  I  wish  he  had" stayed  away,"  she  said, 
mamma  is  out,  and  I  shall  have  to  r&> 
ceive  him  alone.    If  he  had  not  seen 
me  at  the  window,  I  would  not  be  at 
home." 
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Her  face  was  not  particularly  ani- 
mated in  expression  as  she  turned  to  re- 
ceive her  visitor,  who  was  evidently  as 
pleased  to  find  her  alone,  as  she  was  an- 
noyed to  be  so  found. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss 
Arnold**'  he  said,  with  a  bright  smile. 

Did  you  call  in  the  hope  that  we 
were  alrwtdy  gone,  and  you  should  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  making  your  adieux?" 

She  gave  him  a  seat  on  the  sofa,  and 
herself  took  one  at  some  distance. 

"Satirical,  as  usual;  always  a  sting 
in  the  honey.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Miss  Arnold — that  I  scarcely  dared  hope 
to  find  you  o^ne,  and  yet  I  wished  it. 
You  go  away  so  soon,  now,  and  I  can 
not  part  from  you,  even  for  a  few  days, 
without  saying  what  has  been  so  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts." 

He  arose,  took  a  chair,  and  placed  it 
near  to  hers.  His  eyes  were  sparkling, 
his  face  smiling  and  confident ;  he  would 
not  see  that  she  took  on  a  look  of  re- 
serve and  hauteur ;  that  she  was  resolv- 
ed the  conversation  should  not  blossom 
into  an  open  declaration. 

"  You  will  be  in  Newport  by  the  first 
of  July,  will  you  not,  Mr.  Randolph 

"  I  hope  BO.  I  certainly  shall,  if  there 
is  any  inducement  that  way.  Only  one 
thing  can  keep  me  absent  even  so  long 
as  that,  and  I  will  not  make  myself 
miserable  by  fearing  that** 

Now  if  the  lady  had  wished  to  lead 
him  on,  she  would  have  asked,  after  the 
innocent  manner  of  women,  under  such 
circumstances,  "What  can  that  one 
thing  be  ?    I  can  not  imagine.'* 

Miss  Arnold  said  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
she  glanced  uneasily  toward  the  piano, 
asking : 

**  Did  you  bring  the  music  you  were 
speaking  of,  Mr.  Randolph  f 

•*  Yes,  it  is  here.  I  could  forget  noth- 
ing which  is  associated  with  you.  Will 
you  try  it  now  ?" 

"By  all  means;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  like  it  as  much  as  you  profess  to. 
Our  tastes  differ  very  much,  you  know." 

She  was  glad  to  get  to  the  piano; 
she  f^lt  what  was  coming,  and  was  de- 
termined to  prevent  it.  If  she  could  di- 
yeit  him  with  the  music  for  a  time, 


other  visitors  might  come  in.  It  was 
painful  to  her  to  humiliate  any  one,  and 
she  knew  tliat  if  he  persisted  in  saying 
too  much,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
humiliate  Mr.  Randolph — ^further  than 
that,  she  did  not  fancy  the  injury  would 
go.  He  believed  himself  an  eligible^r^f, 
and  herself  anoUier,  and  that  the  two 
would  make  a  inost  becoming  match. 
Everybody  thought  so,  her  own  parents, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
differed  from  them  all ;  it  was  a  brilliant 
catch,  to  be  sure,  and  since  she  never  ex- 
pected to  marry  for  love,  she  ought  to 
gratify  her  friends  by  securing  it ;  but 
she  felt  toward  this  man  something 
worse  than  indifference.  There  was 
something  about  him  which  she  did  not 
trust ;  she  despised  his  intellect,  and  she 
had  no  faith  in  his  moral  qualities.  If 
he  had  been  a  good  man,  she  might 
have  submitted  to  what  seemed  the  cur- 
rent of  her  fate ;  as  it  was,  she  struggled 
against  it  That  shallow,  glittering 
smile  played  over  dark  waters ;  she  did 
not  like  Mr.  Randolph's  sparkling  eye, 
nor  his  small  white  teeth,  nor  the  glimpse 
she  occasionally  had  of  his  habit  of  re- 
garding things  which  to  her  were  sacred. 

The  young  gentleman  liked  the  change 
to  the  piano  as  well  as  Miss  Maud  her- 
self; she  had  chilled  him,  despite  his 
egotism,  as  he  sat  there  before  her ;  but 
now  he  could  lean  over  her  shoulder, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  playing  make 
out  to  say  what  he  was  determined 
should  be  no  longer  deferred. 

Unwittingly,  Maud  had  placed  herself 
at  a  disadvantage;  she  tried  the  new 
opera,  and  they  talked  about  it  careless- 
ly; but,  before  she  could  arm  herself 
against  it,  a  firm  hand  clasped  her  own,  a 
warm  breath  was  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
words  she  had  dreaded  were  poured  into 
her  ear — words  passionate  enough,  fUU 
of  southern  fervor,  and  urged  with  the 
will  of  one  not  accustomed  to  giving  up 
that  which  he  coveted. 

Miss  Arnold  was  more  moved  than 
she  had  thought  to  be ;  her  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  said : 

"  Why  did  you  take  me  so  by  Sur- 
prise, "Mi.  Randolph?  I  would  have 
spared  you  the  pain  of  telling  you  I 
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must  refuse  the  honor  you  have  done 
me.  I  feel  it  to  be  an  honor,  and  am 
grateful ;  but  I  can  not — ever — be  your 
wife." 

"  And  why,  prayf*  he  whispered, 
growing  white  with  anger,  for  she  had 
spoken  in  a  decisive  tone,  despite  the 
tremble  of  sympathy.  "  It  is  late  for 
you  to  tell  me  this ;  I  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  such  an  answer.  I  gained 
your  father's  permission  this  afternoon  to 
speak  with  you." 

"  I  know  my  parents  fkvor  you,  and 
would  be  pleased.  I  have  nothing 
against  you,  Mr.  Randolph,  except  that  X 
do  not  love  you,  nor  believe  that  we 
would  live  happily  together.  1  tried  to 
avoid  this  interview,"  she  added,  gently. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it.  You  brought 
me  to  your  feet  only  to  mortify  me ;  I 
shall  not  endure  it  You  sTiaU  not  re- 
fuse me."  There  was  something  more 
fierce  in  his  low  voice  than  as  if  he  had 
spoken  aloud ;  it  only  served  to  show 
Maud  what  she  had  suspected,  that  his 
temper  was  fiery  and  ill-controlled. 

"  I  shall  use  my  own  judgment,  I  pre- 
sume. Do  not  forget  yourself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  please  say  no  more  on  this 
subject  I  would  rather  part  with  you 
in  a  friendly  manner." 

"  We  can  not  be  friends,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, his  black  eyes  glittering,  we  must 
be  more  than  that — or  enemies.  I  know 
why  you  refuse  me.  Ydu  still  mourn 
for  a  man  who  died  publicly  disgraced. 
I  know  what  the  relations  between  you 
were;  I  thought  you  had  more  pride, 
Miss  Arnold.  I  warn  you,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  play  with  fire.  You  have  played 
with  me— lured  me  on,  and  now  you  shall 
accept  me,  whether  you  like  me  or  not." 

"  This  is  strange  talk  for  a  gentleman. 
I  can  not  hear  more  of  it  I  must  say 
good-night,  and  if  we  are  to  meet  again 
as  acquaintances,  it  will  be  after  you 
have  apologized." 

Good-night,  Miss  Arnold.  Remember, 
I  do  not  withdraw  my  suit  You  will 
accept  me  yet  When  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  a  thing,  I  never  give  it  up. 
You  will  see  me  in  Newport." 

He  made  her  a  courtly  bow,  but  his 
&ce  was  pale,  and  its  expression  one 
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that  made  her  nervous  despite  of  herselfl 
She  felt  aftaid  of  him,  smiling  at  herself 
for  the  folly  of  the  thing,  for  how  could 
?i6  hurt  herr 

"  If  my  parents  could  have  witnessed 
this  exhibition  of  temper,  they,  would 
not  annoy  me  by  favoring  his  suit,"  she 
thought  The  parlors  were  no  longer 
pleasant  to  her,  and  she  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  glad  that  the  trial — since  it 
must  come — was  over. 

Mr.  Randolph  had  not  said  the  truth 
when  he  asserted  that  she  encouraged 
him.  She  had  received  his  flowers, 
compliments,  and  his  thousand  atten- 
tions,  as  she  had  those  of  other  young 
men,  and  if  she  had  seemed  to  favor 
him  more,  it  was  because  he  had  press- 
ed his  services  upon  her  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  hardly  reject  them. 

Before  Maud  left  her  chamber,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  her  maid  brought  in  her 
letters,  among  which  was  the  following : 

Is  Miss  Arnold  aware  that  a  certaia 
vessel  is  sailing  under  false  colors  ?  The 
real  Reginald  Randolph  is  with  his  fa- 
ther in  Baltimore.  The  one  now  in  New 
York  is  a  cousin,  who  has  alreadv  play^ 
the  family  some  dangerous  tricks.  His 
name  is  the  same,  but  the  most  of  his  re- 
presentations are  false.  He  has  no  means, 
except  such  as  they  are  pleased  to  give 
him,  having  already  squandered  all  that 
he  inherited  from  ?U8  father.  His  habits 
are  bad;  the  money  which  he  spends 
Ijere,  he  gains  mosUy  by  gambling,  the 
rich  young  men,  who  are  flattered  by  his 

Satronage,  falling  easy  victims  to  his  skill, 
r  Miss  Arnold  is  sufficiently  interested 
she  can  obtain  all  the  information  neces- 
sary, by  writing  to  B.  Randolph,  Esq., 
Baltimore." 

Again  a  singular  thrill,  like  that 
which  she  had  felt  when  she  saw  the 
still  figure  under  the  trees,  agitated  her. 
It  was  not  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  disturbed  her ;  she  was  too  really 
indififerent  toward  Mr.  Randolph  to  care 
whether  he  were  what  was  represented 
or  not  She  could  not  explain  to  her- 
self what  it  was.  The  most  prosaic  and 
the  most  coldly  philosophic  <^ people  have 
moments  when  they  are  depressed  or  ex- 
hilarated by  influences  which  are  intan- 
gible. Maud  held  the  letter  a  long  time 
in  her  hand,  and  then  laid  it  careflilly 
away. 
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ACELDAMA. 

COME,  painter,  this  is  a  battle-field ; 
Look,  if  yonr  heart  be  stout ; 
The  foeman  has  been  forced  to  yield, 
And  there  has  been  a  rout  I 

There  was  manslaughter  here  to-day ; 

Oh,  war,  what  dost  thon  cost  ? 
Ten  thousand  limbs  are  shot  away — 

A  thousand  lives  are  lost  I 

A  thousand  brothers  have  been  sent — 

A  thousand  brothers  brave- 
To  make  this  field  a  battlement, 
A  shambles  and  a  grave. 

How  shall  their  mothers  and  their  wives 

To-morrow  heed  this  tale  ? 
These  mart3rrs  yielded  double  lives 

Down  in  this  bloody  vale. 

Stand  back — the  General  gallops  near ; 

Sad  triumph  lights  his  brow ; 
At  dawn  he  faced  his  foes  with  fear. 

And  he  would  see  them  now. 

Some  stand  as  captives  on  the  plain, 

And  some  in  terror  kneel. 
And  some  are  writhing  in  thehr  pain 

Beside  the  victor's  heel. 

Some  shout  aloud  in  dauntless  wrath. 

Defiant  to  the  last ; 
Some  cbeerfhl  tread  the  prisoner's  path, 

Qlad  that  the  worst  is  past. 

Some  slowly  scan,  with  filmy  sight. 
Their  shattered  arms  and  side. 

And  count  the  gashes  of  the  figlit 
With  a  contented  pride. 

And  others,  with  convulsive  burst. 

Shriek  forth  a  ringing  cry 
For  water  to  assuage  their  thirst — 

Then  quiver — stretch — and  die. 

Oh,  comrades,  as  you  bend  above 
These  husbands  and  these  sons, 

Preserve  their  messages  of  love 
To  their  bereaved  ones. 

And  haste  to  hide  the  dead  away 

In  trenches  deep  and  dank, 
For  hither  dide  birds  of  prey — 

The  scent  of  blood  is  rank. 


Dismounted  gun  and  riven  shell, 
And  dumb,  death-ridden  steeds, 

Lay  plunged  in  riot  as  they  fell 
In  mire-entangled  weeds. 

Yon  cavalcade,  to  seek  the  brunt 

With  cruel  hoof  and  haste, 
Yon  battery  urging  to  the  front 

And  plowing  o'er  the  waste — 

Yon  litter,  with  a  stunned  chief. 
And  creeping  on  with  night, 

The  foul  hyena  and  the  thief 
To  share  the  spoils  of  fight — 

These,  painter,  limn  thou  to  the  life— 
Thoc  couldst  not  make  them  worse— 

Thou  couldst  not  paint  the  clang  of  strife. 
The  agony  and  the  curse  I 

Aceldama!  Aceldama! 

Oh,  war,  how  dear  thy  cost  I 
A  thousand  hearts  are  broke  to-day — 
w  A  thousand  lives  are  lost  I 
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PRIOR  to  1862,  the  paper-money  issues 
of  the  United  States  Government 
were  executed  by  the  Bank-note  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  Companies  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  difficulties  whieli  grew 
out  of  printing  the  public  securities  at  a 
point  distant  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  allowing  plates  and  dies  of 
such  great  value  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  parties  only  commercially  connected 
with  the  Government,  and  the  monopoly 
power  which  these  companies  were  thus 
enabled  to  exercise,  induced  Mr.  Chase, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  seek 
some  means  of  bringing  the  whole  busi- 
ness more  immediately  under  his  control. 

The  printing  of  the  public  money  in 
the  Treasury  Buildmg  at  Washington  was 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  New 
presses  and  new  machinery  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time,  until  now,  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  the  National 
Currency,  (with  the  exception  bf  the  notes 
issued  by  the  National  Banks,  which  are 
still  prepared  in  New  York,)  are  engraved, 
printed,  sealed,  separated  and  trimmed 
in  the  Treasury  Building. 
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Let  us  first  glance  at  the  building  it- 
8el£  It  is  mamnioth  in  its  proportions, 
^nd  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol 
itself,  is  the  largest  public  building  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Its 
length  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  its  width  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  feet.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
stone,  and  is  five  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  sub-basement  The  superficial  area 
of  the  entire  structure  exceeds  three  acres 
in  extent  The  National  Currency 
Bureau  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sub-basement  and  upper  floors  of 
this  edifice. 

Beginning  with  the  first  step  in  the 
long  ladder  which  our  embryo  **  Green- 
back "  must  climb  ere  it  is  sent  on  its 
mission  to  the  world,  we  enter  the  forg- 
ing-room.  This  is  located  in  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  building,  far  removed 
{torn  the  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau, 
where  the  noise  fix>m  the  work  is  com- 
pletely deadened.  Here  all  the  forging 
and  blacksmith  work  required  in  the 
department  is  done.  The  forges,  of 
which  there  are  two,  are  driven  by  one 
of  Alden*8  Patent  Blow-fans,  and  one  of 
them  is  kept  in  constant  operation. 

From  the  forging-room  we  pass  to  the 
machine-shop,  with  which  the  former  is 
immediately  connected,  the  whole  form- 
ing one  main  division  of  the  sub-base- 
ment, ninety  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide.  This  flepartment  is  fhmished  with 
lathes,  planes,  drills,  etc,  adapted  to  the 
construction  of  the  new,  and  the  repairs 
of  the  old  machinery,  required  or  used  in 
the  building.  Experience  has  taught 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  that  even  govern- 
ment printing  ofi3ces  are  not  exempt 
-from  the  accidents  which  sometimes  be- 
£ei11  the  be0t  regulated  families,  and  he 
Jias  provided  against  the  consequences 
of  thdr  too  frequent  recun-ence  by  this 
timely  provision.  With  this  machine- 
iToom  in  operation,  he  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  wholly,  independent  of  outside 
'manufact^^rers  and  dealers.  If  a  ma- 
chine—of which  there  are  over  three 
hundred  in  operation  hi  the  building — 
is  broken  or  otherwise  placed  hors  de 
eombaty  the  injured  or  refi*actOTy  mem- 
•ber  is  brought  here,  and,  to  use  a  de- 
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partmentism,  is  adjusted  in  due  course*' 
and  reassigned  to  its  appropriate  work. 

Formerly,  all  the  elaborate  and  costly 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper-money  and  other  issues  of  the  de- 
partment had  to  be  purchased  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  of  the  East,  and 
transported  to  Washington  at  an  enor- 
mous outlay.  The  saving  thus  effected 
in  the  item  of  freight  and  in  the  matter 
of  time  has  been  very  considerable. 

Between  the  forging  and  machine 
shops  is  located  the  engine  room,  where 
we  found  one  of  Pool  &  Hunt's  upright 
engines  working  away  like  a  young 
Titan.  This  engine  is  nominally  of  four- 
horse  power ;  but  by  keeping  it  under 
a  strong  pressure  of  steam  a  power  of 
six  horses  is  obtained,  and  by  an  inge- 
niously contrived  economy  this  is  made 
to  drive  not  only  the  machinery  in  the 
basement,  but  also  that  on  Uie  floor 
above. 

There  being  no  foundry  connected 
with  the  department,  the  casting  neces- 
sary for  the  machines  constructed  here, 
is  done  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard 
and  other  government  shops  outside  the 
treasury. 

Our  tour  of  inspection  in  the  lower 
regions  of  this  vast  edifice  being  now 
closed,  we  mount  a  fiight  of  stone  stairs 
to  the  basement  fioor  and  enter  the  pa- 
per-making room. 

Formerly  the  paper  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  Bureau,  was  made  and  sup- 
plied by  manufacturers  in  Connecticut, 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  The  paper 
was  delivered  to  the  department  by  the 
express  companies,  in  boxes,  containing 
ten  packages  of  a  thousand  sheets  each, 
which  were  then  deposited  in  the  paper- 
room.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
only  security  against  firaudulent  issues 
of  the  National  Currency,  consisted  in 
a  frequent  change,  either  in  a  compo- 
sition of  the  materials  or  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  moneys  themselves ;  to 
obviate  the  opportunities  for  counter- 
feiting, it  was  found  neoessaiy  to  man- 
ufacture a  paper  combining  the  qualities 
essential  for  plate  printing,  as  well  as 
being  anti-photographic,  and  not  liable 
to  split    Experiments  were  accordingly 
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made  which  resulted  in  the  prodoction 
of  a  paper  at  once  firm  in  texture, 
smooth  of  surface,  and  of  the  required 
density,  with  the  important  additional 
advantage  of  being  completely  anti-pho- 
tographic. This  essential  feature  is 
gained  by  introducing  into  the  pulp  of 
which  the  paper  is  composed  a  fiber 
which  mingles  with  the  pulp  in  the  pro- 
oess  of  manufacture,  and  which  can  not 
be  photographed  without  discoloring  the 
paper  to  which  it  is  desired  to  transfix 
impressions.  Thus  all  attempts  to  coun- 
terfeit money  printed  on  it  will  be  baf- 
fled. Spurious  fractional  currency,  or 
indeed,  counterfeit  United  States  notes 
of  any  kind  or  denomination  are  now 
seldom  seen,  and  when  they  are  offered 
they  are  speedily  recognized. 

The  paper-room  is  fitted  with  the  ne- 
cessary mills  and  machinery  for  making 
this  paper,  driven  by  a  twenty-horse  pow- 
er engine  of  the  most  elaborate  manufac- 
ture. It  is  most  jealously  guarded,  no 
one,  not  even  the  Secretary  himself,  being 
allowed  to  enter. 

Another  page  in  the  biography  of  our 
Treasury-note  or  bond,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  ink  with  which  it  is  printed. 
The  manu£Eu:ture  of  this  is  carried  on  in 
a  small  adjoining  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall.  The  mills,  six  in  num- 
ber, driven  by  a  small  engine  similar  to 
that  in  the  machine-room,  are  grinding 
away  upon  as  many  different  colored 
inks,  which  are  supplied  to  the  various 
press-rooms  as  fast  as  they  are  required 
for  printing.  That  mill  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  and  fVirthest  from  you  as 
you  enter  the  door,  is  grinding  the  green 
ink  so  well  known,  and  so  much  es- 
teemed, on  the  back  of  our  uniform  Na- 
tional Currency,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  distinctive  name  of  green- 
back.'' The  mill  next  to  it,  has  a 
"  batch  "  of  purple  ink  in  it  See  how 
smooth  and  bright  it  is.  It  has  been 
going  through  the  mill  *'  for  the  last 
Ibur  hours,  and  the  superintendent  says 
it  will  require  two  hours  more  grinding 
before  the  process  will  be  complete.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  inks  in  use  in 
the  department,  and  is  used  in  backing 
the  twenty-five  cent  currency  notes.  It 


is  harder  and  therefore  requires  more 
grinding  than  the  other  inks.  The  col- 
ors are  not  made  in  the  building,  but  are 
received  dry  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  proper  quantity  of  oil  having  been 
added,  the  dough  or  paste  is  then  ready 
for  the  mill  Some  thirty  different  pig- 
ments are  used,  as  many  as  eight  being 
sometimes  used  to  effect  a  single  com- 
bination. A  row  of  large  cans,  twelve 
in  number,  are  ranged  on  a  platform  on 
the  side  of  the  room  as  you  enter. 
Each  of  these  cans  is  capable  of  holding 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds 
of  ink.  As  each  batch"  of  ink  is 
ground,  it  is  put  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  cans,  and  supplied  thence  to  the 
press-rooms  above.  The  daily  product 
from  these  mills  is  about  four  hundred 
pounds,  or,  over  a  ton  per  week. 

We  have  now  the  machine,  the  pa- 
per and  the  ink,  the  materiel  with  which 
to  print  the  note  or  other  issue  desired 
to  be  made.  It  is  now  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  which  is  to  give  to 
the  paper  the  requisite  value,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  engraver's  room. 
Here  is  seeli,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  operation  of 
making  money.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  important,  as,  without  the  aid 
of  the  most  skillful  workmen  and  the 
utmost  care  and  drcumspection  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  the  notes 
which  are  now  everywhere  received  so 
freely  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,'* 
would  be  liable  to  imitation  by  every 
counterfeiter  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
would  be  utterly  worthless,  not  only  to 
the  Qovemment,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  Before  entering  this 
department,  let  us  take  a  brief  retro- 
spect 

When  the  Government,  under  the 
financial  pressure  which  the  enormous 
expenditures  incident  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  entailed  upon  the  Treasury, 
found  itself  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
payments  aad  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
nation  for  the  redemption  of  its  paper 
"  promises  to  pay,"  there  were  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  banks  and  banking 
associations  in  the  country.  The  notes 
of  these  banks  ranged  in  yalue  from  ten 
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cents  to  one  bondred  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
more  than  five  thousand  counterfeits  on 
them.  Li  such  a  state  of  currency  a 
bank-note  reporter  or  a  money  expert 
was  as  much  a  commercial  necessity  as 
the  banks  themselves,  and  woe  to  the 
man  who  cashed  the  floating  currency 
of  the  country  **  at  sight,"  or  without 
certifying  himself  of  its  real  character. 
Now  we  have  an  altered  and  much  im- 
proved state  of  thingSL  The  number  of 
dangerous  counterfeits  is  exceedingly 
small,  their  real  character  being  easily 
detected  as  soon  as  circulation  is  at- 
tempted. Indeed,  a  "  bogus  "  treasury- 
note  is  almost  as  hard  to  find  now  as  a 
good  bank-note  out  West  was  before  the 
war.  For  this  immunity  of  loss,  we  are 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  Indebted  to  the 
artistic  and  mechanical  skOl  bestowed 
upon  the  various  issues  of  government 
money.  This  perfection  has  been-  at- 
tained by  slow  degrees.  To  quote  the 
words  of  a  late  writer,  nothing  can  be 
more  mde  than  the  Massachusetts  note 
issued  in  1690,  the  first  American  paper 
money."  Scarcely  better  are  the  Con- 
tinental bills  first  issued  in  1775.  These 
were  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  the  best 
of  the  four  engravers  then  in  the  country. 
A  comparison  of  any  of  these  with  a 
Treasury-note  of  1865  will  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  art  during  the  interven- 
ing period. 

There  are,  as  is  generally  known,  three 
general  modes  of  producing  pictures  or 
impressions  by  engraving;  these  are, 
lithography  or  engraving  on  stone,  wood 
engraving,  and  steel  plate  engraving. 
Engraving  upon  copper  or  steel  is  the 
only  style  used  in  producing  bank-notes, 
or,  in  this  case,  the  govei^iment  issues 
of  paper  money.  Steel  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  copper,  as  being  harder,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  wear  out  in  print- 
ing. The  engraving  of  a  treasury  note 
or  bond,  would,  doubtless,  be  considered 
by  many — and  perhaps  not  least  so  by 
the  artist  and  engraver  himself — a  veiy 
tedious  operation.  Its  various  parts  are 
intrusted  to  different  workmen,  who  are 
in  turn  engaged  upon  it.  By  this  means 
the  utmost  excellence  of  work  la  attained. 


To  execute  all  the  engraving  required 
upon  the  original  plate  occupies,  in  its 
different  stages  of  progress,  from  two  to 
twelve  months.  The  average  Ume  is 
about  four  months — a  longer  period,  in 
&ct,  than  is  necessary  to  build  a  moderate- 
sized  house.  Five  picture  engravers  are 
usually  employed  in  the  art  department 
Two  of  the  five  seats  were  occupied  on 
tlie  occasion  of  our  visit  At  one  of  them 
we  noticed  a  square-built,  round-shoul- 
dered man,  with  long  hahr  and  Teutonic 
aspect,  with  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  his 
plate  before  him.  The  department 
hour  for  recess  is  over,  or,  without  scru- 
tinizing him  too  closely,  we  would  sup- 
pose he  was  eating  his  dinner:  but  he 
has  neither  lager  in  one  nor  kdse  and 
brod  in  the  other.  These  are  his  tools, 
and  he  is  simply  and  soberly  at  work. 
That  glass,  metaphorically  speaking,  is 
always  in  his  eye ;  and  that  plate  is  a 
standmg  dish  wilh  him,  for  it  is  always  be- 
fore him — ^more  valuable  than  porcelain, 
Sevres,  or  Majolica,  or  even  than  the 
fabled  dish  of  Apollo,  for  it  has  cost 
him  a  whole  year's  labor,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  three  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  only  a  small  plate,  scarcely  seven 
inches  long  by  three  wide,  about  the  siae 
of  a  National  Bank  note,  and  is  in- 
tended when  finished  to  replace  the 
original  greenbacks.  The  drawing  re- 
presents the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
river  by  De  Soto,  and  is  copied  from  the 
large  painting  by  Powell,  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol.  A  similar  picture,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  representing  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  also  taken  from 
the  capitol  collection,  and  engraved  by 
another  artist,  has  already  become  fami- 
liar to  us  on  the  back  of  the  National 
Bank-notes  now  hi  circulation.  There  is,  * 
perhaps,  no  engraving  so  fine,  or  which 
requires  so  much  labor  and  time  to 
execute  as  that  on  the  plates  now  being 
prepared  for  National  note  printing. 

Attached  to  the  art  room,  which  we  . 
are  now  visiting,  is  a  Pentagraph  for  re- 
ducing letters  and  letter  ornamentation, 
used  in  note  engraving. 

We  next  visit  the  lathe-room,  where 
certain  parts  of  a  note  are  excepted  with 
a  delicacy  and   precision  altogether 
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imattainable  by  the  human  eye  or  hand. 
By  this  machine  all  tlie  elaborate  work 
which  forms  so  noticeable  a  feature  on 
almost  all  the  government  money  issues, 
is  done.  The  machine  work  of  the  die 
having  been  executed,  the  letters  and 
figures  which  represent  the  description 
and  denomination  of  the  note,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  designate  its  value,  are 
next  engraved  upon  it  by  hand. 

The  original  plate  or  bed-piece  hav- 
ing now  been  prepared,  it  must  next  go 
through  the  process  of  hardening,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
transfer."  For  the  immense  issues  of  the 
department  —  frequently  amounting  to 
millions  in  a  single  day — a  single  plate 
of  each  of  the  different  issues  would 
be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  use  of 
the  printers.  From  such  a  plate  it 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  fur- 
nish the  requisite  number  of  impressions. 
It  IB  equally  impossible  to  have  the  re- 
quisite number  of  plates  engraved.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat 
or  duplicate  them  in  another  way.  Tliis 
is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess. Follow  us  to  the  tempering  room, 
in  the  basement,  and  we  will  show  you 
how  it  is  done. 

The  transfer-room  is  a  small  apart- 
ment, with  a  fiimaoe  occupjdng  one  en- 
tire side  of  it  On  the  top  of  the  fiir- 
nace  are  placed  a  number  of  crucibles,  fit- 
ted with  sliding  covers,  which  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  pulley  can  be  ac^usted  so 
as  to  secure  the  desired  temperature. 
The  die  or  bed-piece,  whether  engraved 
by  hand  or  machinery,  is  made  of 
softened  steel.  It  is  then  placed  in 
one  of  these  crucibles,  filled  up  with 
animal  carbon  and  hermetically  closed. 
The  carbon,  volatilized  by  the  intense 
heat,  combines  with  the  steel  and  com- 
pletely hardens  it.  From  three  to  four 
hours  are  ordinarily  required  to  accom- 
plish this  operation. 

The  transfer  process  is  pretty  well 
understood,  the  press  which  is  used  in 
conducting  it  having  been  in  use  more 
than  thirty  years.  It  is  briefiy  this: 
The  plate  or  die  is  put  in  the  press 
Immediately  under  a  roller;  the  lever 
is   then   applied,   the  roller  slowly 


revolves  over  the  hardened  die  and 
thus  receives  the  impress  of  every  line. 
It  is  fi-equently  necessary  to  repeat  the 
process  several  times  in  order  to  obtain 
an  impression  of  the  requisite  depth.  It 
is  therefore  necessaiy  that  the  machine 
be  worked  with  perfect  accuracy;  the 
slightest  deviation,  either  in  the  bed- 
plate or  in  the  roller,  would  destroy  its 
efficiency  for  printing.  The  impression 
on  the  roller  is,  of  course,  in  a  raised 
form.  This  roller  is  in  turn  hardened, 
and  then  any  number  of  flat  plates,  simi- 
lar to  the  original,  are  prepared  and  re- 
ceive in  like  manner  the  impressions  firom 
the  roller.  They  thus  become  perfect 
fiu>similes  of  the  original  die,  and  we  have 
thus  produced,  by  the  aid  of  this  ma- 
chine, in  a  few  minutes,  what  it  has 
taken  months  and  probably  years  to  exe- 
cute. This  process  is  technically  called 
"laying  down  a  plate."  Upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  plates  have  been 
thus  prepared  during  the  past  three 
years. 

From  the  transfer-room  the  plates  are 
taken  to  the  plate-room,  where  they  are 
securely  deposited  in  a  vault,  f^om  which 
they  can  be  removed  only  when  actual- 
ly wanted  for  printing,  and  never^xcept 
by  the  engraver  or  transferrer,  upon  a 
written  order  fix>m  the  superintendent  of 
plate  printing.  A  daily  report  of  the 
deliveries  and  receipts  of  plates,  etc.,  is 
made  by  the  custodian  and  by  him  sent 
to  the  chief  of  the  division.  Impres- 
sions are  taken  of  every  plate  in  use  In 
the  Bureau,  and  filed  in  the  office  in 
books  kept  for  that  purpose,  so  that  in 
case  any  of  the  pistes  are  lost  or  miss- 
ing, by  a  reference  to  this  book  the 
necessary  clue  may  be  obtained.  But, 
though  deposited  in  the  vault  for  safe- 
keeping, the  precious  plate  is  not  yet 
quite  ready  for  use.  The  portraits, 
**  checks,"  "  counters,"  have  all  been  put 
upon  the  face  of  the  plate,  etc.,  by  the 
transfer ;  but  the  lettering  on  the  body 
of  the  plate  is  still  wanted  to  complete 
it.  By  reserving  this  portion  of  the 
work  to  the  last,  the  fine  lines  which  are 
required  to  be  made  in  engraving  the 
script  letters  are  secured  against  the 
liability  of  breakage,  to  which  they 
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would  be  exposed  were  they  subjected 
to  the  beayy  pressure  of  the  transfer 
press. 

The  lettering  room  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  lighted  by  nine  windows.  Seven 
engravers  are  herein  constantly  em- 
ployed. 

The  paper,  ink,  and  plate  are  now  in 
readiness  for  printing;  it  is  next  in  order 
to  bring  them  together  and  produce 
from  their  combination  the  notes  them- 
selves. We  have,  in  short,  reached  the 
heart  of  our  subject,  and  are  now  going 
to  work  to  make  money  in  good  ear- 
nest. 

Passing  by  the  paper  and  packing 
rooms,  a  few  steps  further  bring  us  to 
the  hydrostatic  press  or  dry  printing 
room. 

When  the  Government  first  under- 
took the  manufacture  of  its  own  paper- 
money  issues,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after, the  old  "  wet "  process  bf  printing 
was  adhered  to.  It  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Chase  that  much  greater  security 
and  economy  would  be  attained  if  notes 
could  be  printed  without  wetting  them, 
securing  the  paper  from  irregular  shrink- 
age, and  also  giving  the  engraving  a 
clearer  and  more  perfect  impression. 
To  effect  this  object  much  greater  pres- 
sure was  necessaiy  than  could  be  ob- 
tiuned  by  the  common  roller  presses 
then  in  use.  Requisite  machinery  was 
obtained,  and  the  impressions  taken  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  This  work  is  of  a 
very  superior  qvality,  and  the  sheets 
thus  printed  are  separated  by  machinery. 
It  would  be  virtually  if  not  quite  im- 
possible for  counterfeiters  to  procure 
and  operate  the  machinery  necessary  to 
the  manufiEtcture  of  currency  by  this 
process,  with  the  secrecy  necessary  to 
escape  detection.  By  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  in  the  basement  and  out- 
side of  the  building  a  reservoir  of  hy- 
draulic power  is  created  trom  which 
these  presses  are  fed. 

The  wet  printing  which  is  carried  on 
in  a  similar  apartment  in  the  adjoining 
rooms  of  the  building  may  be  thus 
briefly  described :  the  dampening  is  done 
by  cloths,  instead  of  by  dipping  or 
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sprinkling  as  in  newspaper  printing.  A. 
room  is  prepared  especially  for  this, 
with  iron  weights  for  pressing.  The 
printing  is  still  done  on  the  old-fashioned 
engraver's  press,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  iron  roller  covered  with 
cloth  and  paper,  to  press  the  printing 
paper  into  the  indentions,  placed  in  a 
strong  frame  and  turned  back  and  forth 
by  hand,  by  means  of  spokes  placed  in 
the  end  of  the  roller.  Two  persons 
work  on  each  press,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  former  attending  the  plate, 
the  latter  the  paper.  The  plate  is  kept 
warm  while  working,  by  means  of  a 
gas  heater.  The  sheets  when  printed 
are  each  laid  between  other  sheets  of 
thin  brown. paper  to  keep  them  from 
blurring,  and  are  sent  in  hundreds  to 
the  drying-room.  The  first  process  in 
bond  printing  is  numbering  the  coupons 
and  the  denomination  with  a  yellow 
mordani  These  bonds  as  they  fly 
from  the  press  are  bronzed  as  they  ap- 
pear when  issued.  Yellow  is  used  be- 
cause it  can  not  be  photographed  with- 
out showing  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken, 
as  was  remarked  about  the  fiber  in  the 
paper.  Each  note  as  now  prod  need  re- 
quires three  separate  printings.  First 
the  black,  second  the  green  on  the  face, 
third  the  green  on  the  back.  This  is 
independent  of  the  numbering  and  seal- 
ing which  follows. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  the 
printed  sheets  are  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  drying-room, 
dried,  again  counted,  pressed,  and  then 
delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
sorting  and  examining  room,  where 
they  are  carefhlly  hispected,  the  muti- 
lated and  imperfect  sheets  being  placed 
by  themselves,  and  the  whole  sent  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  counting- 
room  in  the  basement,  where  they  re- 
main under  lock  and  key  until  they  are 
sent  to  the  numbering-room.  You  have 
noticed  the  row  of  red  figures  which 
glisten  like  so  many  oond  beads  near 
the  right  hand  upper  comer  of  the 
treasury  issuea  These  figures  consti- 
tute the  serial  numbers  of  the  note,  and 
afford  a  sort  of  index  to  their  whole 
history. 
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Bank  notes  at  one  time  were  num- 
bered with  a  pen.  The  Government 
has  adopted  an  easier  and  more  accu- 
rate method.  The  numbers  are  now 
printed  by  a  very  ingeniously  contrived 
little  press,  so  arranged  that  the  action 
by  which  one  number  is  printed,  changes 
the  type  for  the  next  impression  to  the 
number  immediately  succeeding,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  error.  The  figures  are  placed  in  the 
edges  of  six  discs  placed  side  by  side, 
and  fastened  to  an  arm  worked  by  the 
treadle,  something  after  the  style  of 
Wheeler  &  Wilson's  sewing  machine. 
The  discs  are  turned  by  a  ratchet,  and 
number  from  1  to  999,999.  For  con- 
secutive numbering  a  small  hook  is  at- 
tached to  the  ratchet,  and  the  machine 
shifts  itaelfl  Otherwise  the  discs  are 
turned  by  the  operator.  No  two  notes 
of  the  same  "  letter  "  can  have  the  same 
number,  so  that  a  record  of  the  letter 
and  number  is  sufficient  to  identify  any 
note  numbered  by  the  machine.  About 
thirty  girls  are  employed  in  the  room, 
and  the  noise  they  make  with  their 
machines  is  well-nigh  deafening. 

On  the  basement  floor,  adjoining; 
the  numbering  room,  are  also  located 
cylinder  presses  and  bronzing  ma- 
chines, where  the  compound  interest 
notes,  and  other  issues  requiring  bronzed 
letters  upon  their  face,  are  operated 
upon. 

Our  note  has  now  received  its  distinct- 
tive  serial  number,  and  is  ready  for  trim- 
ming, sealing  and  cutting.  These  ope- 
rations' were  formerly  executed  by  hand, 
and  of  course  very  laboriously  and  imper- 
fectly. There  were  two  things  sought  to  be 
overcome  in  cutting  by  machinery — the 
inequality  of  the  registry  and  the  shrink- 
age. Both  objects  are  accomplished  by 
the  present  process.  The  sheets  are  reg- 
istered in  the  center  and  the  shrinkage 
between  the  two  edges.  As  fast  as  they 
are  trimmed  the  sheets  are  taken  to  the 
sealing  presses,  of  which  there  are  four- 
teen, worked  entirely  by  girls.  The  red 
figure,  known  as  the  "  seal,"  is  imprint- 
ed upon  the  note,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  separator.  Notes  of  the  value 
of  one  dollar  and  upward  are  printed 


four  on  a  sheet  One  machine  trims  the 
margins,  and  another  separates  them. 
The  separating  machine  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance.  It  slits  the  sheets  rapidly, 
and  lays  them  with  regularity  in  a  box, 
each  series  of  numbers  separately.  The 
notes  are  lettered  A,  B,  0,  and  D ;  and 
the  numbers  on  each  the  same — hence, 
it  is  essential,  they  should  be  kept  care- 
fully apart.  Each  of  the  boxes  whioh 
receives  them  has  a  movable  bottom. 
When  the  cutting  for  the  day  first 
commences,  this  bottom  is  near  the  top 
of  the  box,  but  as  the  cutting  progresses 
and  the  number  of  the  bills  increases,  a 
ratchet  lets  the  bottom  drop  the  thick- 
ness of  a  bill,  so  that  the  box  is  kept 
just  so  full  all  the  time,  to  make  the  bills 
slide  in  without  doubling.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  the  cutting  should  be  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  bills,  for  every  one  must  be  of  the 
same  width  and  length.  We  place  the 
end  of  a  bill  on  the  center  of  another, 
to  test  the  process.  You  see  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  width,  an  exactness 
which  can  not  be  given  by  the  hand. 

The  currency-cutting  machine  is  more 
complicated,  as  it  cuts  both  ways — ^files 
them  in  bundles  of  five  dollars  each,  and 
then  binds  them. 

Attached  to  the  numbering,  sealing  and 
separating  rooms  are  counting  rooms, 
where  each  day's  work  of  each  employee 
in  the  several  rooms  is  counted,  prepa- 
ratory to  being  passed  to  the  office  re- 
cord. 

We  have  now  completed  our  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  note-printing  bureau. 
The  subject  of  GFovernment  money  mak- 
ing, though  treated  at  some  length,  is 
by  no  means  exhausted.  A  fhll  account 
of  the  multiform  processes  through  which 
the  "  Greenback  "  passes,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave— from  its  first  conception 
in  the  paper  and  ink  rooms,  to  the  Re- 
demption Bureau,  where,  reduced  in 
form  and  value,  it  is  finally  registered 
and  committed  to  the  fiames,  would  fill 
a  volume.  We  have  endeavored,  briefiy, 
to  portray  the  more  striking  features  of 
its  manufacture,  and  we  trust  we  have 
accomplished  our  object  to  your  edifica 
tion  and  profit. 
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TILB  FIJIOT  APPJ£ARANC£. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA-MONSTER. 


EDUCATED  to  demand  a  reason  for 
every  appeal  to  my  credulity,  in 
wliich  I  had  the  example  and  teaching 
of  my  father,  a  severe  matter-of-fact 
man,  who  scouted  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion as  defrauders  of  the  Judgment,  I 
grew  up  almost  a  cynic — at  least  a  crit- 
ic. No  authority  short  of  that  of  emi- 
nent authors,  the  minister,  or  the  Bible 
itself,  was  sufficient  to  exact  the  allegi- 
ance of  my  faith.  The  old  traditions  of 
the  wonderful  kraken,  the  stories  of 
mermen  and  mermffids,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  sea-serpent,  amused  but  never  con- 
vinced me. 

Several  years  ago,  however,  I  was  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  change  my 
iideas  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
creature,  and  from  memoranda  and  has- 
tily written  descriptions,  penciled  at 
the  time,  the  following  truthful  sketch  is 
made: 

In  the  year  1855  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  neighboring  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  compelled,  from  the  na- 
ture of  my  business,  to  remain  there 
several  months.  I  heard,  while  there, 
many  curious  stories  related  by  persons 
well  educated  and  intelligent,  as  well  as 


by  ignorant  fishermen,  which  were  bo 
remarkable  that  I  took  the  trouble  of 
noting  the  circumstance,  in  the  hope 
that  time  might  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  nnravel  the  mystery;  and  among 
these  was  the  report  of  repeated  appear- 
ances, in  the  harbors  of  the  Province,  of 
the  veritable  sea-serpent  The  shores  of 
the  peninsula,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Bay  of  Fundy  coast,  are  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  capacious  harbors,  which, 
on  the  western  side,  are  subject  to  re- 
markable tides,  or  periodic  currents,  so 
powerful  as  to  divert  vessels  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  from  their  course  to 
the  extent  of  many  miles.  All  traders 
between  Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  ports 
well  know  the  power  of  this  current. 
To  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  larger  cetacea  which 
seldom  are  seen  near  our  shores.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  however,  to  see 
from  some  rocky  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula  several  whales  of  goodly 
dimensions  almost  in  shore,  and  if  the 
entrance  of  a  harbor  is  open  they  some- 
times come  in  on  a  visit  The  warmth 
of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
impinges  on  the  shores  of  the  Province, 
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may  also  account  for  the  preference 
these  animals  exhibit  for  this  part  of  the 
great  sea ;  for  the  old  idea  that  the  icy 
seas  of  the  polar  circles  are  the  chosen 
haunts  of  the  whale  is  only  half  true. 
In  the  rearing  of  their  young  they  prefer 
a  warmer  latitude. 

In  stating  these  facts  I  desire  merely 
to  indicate  a  possible  reason  for  the 
visit  of  the  sea-serpent  to  the  shores  of 
Acadie.  These  yisits  are  not  infrequent, 
as  may  readily  be  learned  from  a  dweller 
on  the  lower  shores  of  the  Province,  if 
he  can  be  brought  to  overcome  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reticence  which  all  dwellers 
in  Acadie  practice  without  perhaps  ac- 
counting for  it 

The  fishermen  stand  in  dread  of  this 
monster  although  there  are  no  reports 
of  his  ever  having  meddled  with  them. 
His  presence  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
keep  them  on  shore  sometimes  for  weeks, 
and  if  horror  of  aspect  and  terror  of 
magnitude  in  any  case  excuses  fear, 
well  may  the  hardy  fishermen  recoil 
even  from  a  sight  of  this  hideous  ophi- 
dian. 

In  the  month  of  August  in  the  year 
named,  I  paid  a  visit,  partly  of  business 
and  partly  of  pleasure,  to  a  small  village 
called  Green  Harbor,  situated  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Province.  It  was 
by  nature  a  beautiful  spot,  with  a  fine 
capacious  anchorage,  which,  with  the 
outlying  sea,  afforded  superior  fishing 
grounds.  The  people  were  semi-agri- 
cultural and  semi-piscatorial  in  their 
pursuits,  tilling  the  land  just  enough  to 
provide  for  their  own  wants,  but  de- 
pending on  the  sea  for  the  means  of  bar- 
ter and  trade.  The  weighty  portion  of 
the  farm-work  being  done,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  male  and  female, 
busily  engage  in  securing  the  ocean  har- 
vest. While  the  men  fish,  the  women 
attend  to  the  making  and  mending  of 
the  nets  and  the  dressing  and  curing  of 
the  daily  catch  of  cod,  mackerel,  and 
halibut  This  last  fish  is  cut  into  thin 
strips,  which,  being  slightly  salted,  are 
spread  upon  the  rocks,  or  laid  on  ele- 
vated stages  of  lattice  and  dried.  They 
are  then  packed  away  for  the  winter's 
consumption  or  for  barter.    The  cod 


and  mackerel  are  salted  in  the  usual  way 
and  constitute  the  principal  exports  of 
the  place. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm, 
quiet  day  in  that  ntonth  of  August 
when  I  arrived.  I  drove  up  the  one 
single  street  of  the  village  and  inquired 
for  the  house  of  Tom  Larkin,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  on  my  trip  from 
Bostoiv  I  found  it  without  difficulty,  a . 
one-story  cottage  of  wood,  unpainted, 
and  protected  with  an  embankment  of 
rockweed  or  kelp  that  reached  almost  to 
the  window-sills.  Great  heaps  of  wood, 
in  lengths  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
rose  behind  the  cottage  almost  to  the 
ridge-pole,  and  a  barn  of  modest  dimen- 
sions stood  at  the  edge  of  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  cottage  was  built.  In 
front,  across  the  rarely-used  road,  stretch- 
ed a  slope  of  grass  and  gray  rocks, 
while  beyond  was  the  smooth  water  of 
the  harbor  and  the  boundless  sea,  whose 
restless  surges  beat  upon  the  beach  across 
the  narrow  strip  which  separated  the 
cove  from  the  Atlantic. 

Larkin,  I  ascertained,  was  not  at 
home.  He  and  his  two  boys  were  out- 
side the  harbor  in  their  little  sloop, 
"  making  a  catch."  His  daughter,  a 
stout,  rosy  maid  of  fourteen,  led  my 
horse  to  the  bam  and  fed  him.  At  her 
invitation,  I  partook  of  some  cold  salmon 
and  barley  bread,  and  we  walked  over 
to  the  "  Pint,"  where  half  the  women 
and  children  of  the  village  were  gather- 
ed. As  we  ascended  the  slope  which 
overhung  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  I 
noticed  a  great  agitation  among  the 
women,  some  throwing  up  their  hands, 
some  running  toward  the  village,  giving 
utterance  to  screams  of  terror.  Some- 
thing's happened  to  the  boats,"  said 
Jenny,  "  or  one  of  the  children  has  fell 
in."  We  sped  up  the  hill,  inquiring  of  the 
screaming  fugitives  what  was  the  matter. 
The  only  reply  I  understood  was,  "The 
snake  1  the  snake  T  Jenny  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  alarm,  but  we  went  on. 
A  fleet  of  fishing-boats  were  pullmg 
rapidly  in  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
with  every  appearance  of  apprehension. 
The  men,  we  could  see,  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  shelter.    It  was 
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an  improyised  race,  each  boat  seem- 
ingly determined  to  outstrip  the  others. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  a  miisket-shot 
from  ns  as  we  looked  down  upon  them 
from  the  cllE  I  could  see  the  agonized 
exertions  of  tlie  men,  and  hear  plainly 
the  Bwifl  and  regular  strokes  of  their 
oars.  But,  nothing  to  cause  the  alarm 
was  visible. 

"  It's  a  sheer  panic  "  said  I,  aloud. 

"Ifs  the  snake,  and  that's  what  it 
is,"  answered  Jenny. 

"  Can  you  see  it  V* 

"  No.  He's  sounded,  mayhap."  Then 
with  a  shriek  she  exclaimed :  "  There 
he  comes.  My  God  1"  and  she  cover- 
ed her  eyes  with  he^  apron  and  point- 
ed with  her  hand  at  the  last  lagging 
boat 

I  looked,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
a  monster  apparently  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  that  two-masted  white  boat, 
whose  crew  of  one  man  and  two  boys  was 
makipg  every  effort  to  escape.  Ah,  never 
can  t  foi^t  that  sight !  It  wus  terri- 
ble !  Slowly  and  majestically  moved  that 
hideous  length  of  undulating  terror,  but 
&st  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  boats. 
Near  what  might  be  the  head,  rose  a 
hnmp,  or  crest,  crowned  with  a  waving 
mass  of  long  pendulous  hair  like  a  mane, 
while  behind,  for  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
slowly  moved,  or  rolled,  the  spirals  of 
his  immense  snake-like  body.  The 
movement  was  in  vertical  curves,  the 
contortions  of  the  back  alternately  rising 


and  falling  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  leav- 
ing behind  a  wake,  like  that  of  a  screw- 
steamer,  on  tlie  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

The  noise  of  the  yells  on  tlie  shore 
and  the  rattle  of  the  oars  in  the  row- 
locks did  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  but 
on  he  came  and  was  now  so  near,  as  he 
followed  the  boats  through  the  channel 
into  the  harbor,  that  I  believe  I  could 
have  shot  him  from  where  I  stood.  In 
a  moment  he  raised  his  head,  from  which 
the  water  poured  in  showers,  and  open- 
ing the  horrid  jaws  he  gave  utterance 
to  a  noise  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  hissing  sound  of  steam  from  the 
escape-pipe  of  a  boiler.  In  spite  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  security  of  my 
position,  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed  and 
heard. 

He  turned  his  head  and  displayed  the 
inside  of  the  jaws,  armed  with  rows  of 
glistening  teeth,  while  from  the  lower 
section  depended  a  long  tuft  of  hair  like 
a  goat's  beard.  The  deep-sunk,  evil 
eye  was  defended  by  a  projection  that 
gave  it  a  most  smister  expression.  The 
head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body  was 
of  a  dark,  dingy  blue,  fading  to  a  yellow- 
ish white  on  the  belly.  Under  the  mane, 
as  it  floated  about  the  neck,  I  could  see  the 
scales  which  defended  the  hide  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  head  appeared  to 
be  of  a  smooth,  homy  texture,  and  per- 
haps five  or  six  feet  long  from  the  muz- 
zle to  the  neck.    I  could  see  nothing 
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like  a  fin,  nor  gills.  I  am  thus  particu- 
lar in  describing  this  monster  as  I  had 
a  remarkably  good  opportnnilf  to  ob- 
serve his  appearance  at  a  very  moderate 
distance. 

After  the  boats  airiyed  at  the  shore 
the  monster  turned  slowly  round  and 
moved  toward  the  sea,  remaining  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  ftill  view,  so  that  I 
had  ample  time  to  make  two  rough 
sketches  of  Ik.  Before  reaching  the 
open  sea,  ant^hile  abreast  of  the  cliff 
on  which  I  stood,  he  slowly  sunk  while 
moving  oceanward,  and  I  supposed  I 
had  seen  the  last  of  him.  But  I  was 
mistaken,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  little  village  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement  that  night  Elnots  of 
men  gathered  about  the  two  little  stores, 
and  in  hoarse  whispers  talked  of  the 
cause  of  their  panic  The  great  regret 
seemed  to  be  that  for  a  while,  at  least, 
their  fishing  operations  must  be  sus- 
pended, none  having  the  hardihood  to 
venture  out  while  the  presence  of  the 
snake  "  was  suspected.  I  anxious, 
notwithstanding  the  alarmfng  ^^ca^ 
tions,  to  have  half  a  day's  fishing^Vthe 
morrow,  but  could  find  no  one  to  go 
with  ma  Larkin  told  me  he  wouldn't 
go  for  the  best  catch  of  the  season." 
One  of  his  boys,  however,  a  fine  manly 
fellow  of  seventeen,  offered  to  go  if  we 
could  prevail  on  Sam  Hethcote  to  ac- 
company u&  Sam  was  found,  and 
promised. 

Next  morning  was  foggy,  so  that  it 
was  near  noon  before  we  had  a  clear 
sky.  Then  the  fog  dissipated,  and  we 
started  down  the  .harbor,  two  at  the 
oars,  amid  the  warnings  of  old  grave- 
looking  fishermen,  and  the  evil  prophe- 
des  of  the  women.  Just  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  we  anchored  and 
prepared  to  fish.  The  water  was  of 
that  transparent  hue  which  at  times 
allows  the  i|r€  to  pierce  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface.  For  more  than 
an  hour  we  enjoyed  excellent  success, 
when  the  fish  refdsed  to  bite.  After  a 
long^  silence  in  the  hope  of  a  nibble, 
Hethcote  remarked,  that  **th6  snake 
must  have  come  ag&in  or  we'd  do  bet- 
ter," and  proposed  baiting  for  hioL  I, 
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tired  of  the  dullness,  stretched  myself 
along  a  thwart,  and  lay  with  my  head 
over  the  gunwale  gaaing  down  into  the 
clear  green  depths.  By  using  my  hands 
as  a  iube  to  concentrate  my  sight  it 
seemed  as  though  I  could  pierce  to  at 
least  fifty  feet  Thus  silently  musing 
on  the  wonders  of  the  unknown  depths 
of  Neptune's  dark  empire,  and  particu- 
larly on  that  monstrous  denizen  who 
yesterday  showed  his  huge  proportions, 
I  l)ecame  aware  of  some  immense  mov- 
ing mass  in  the  line  of  my  sight  First 
it  was  confused  and  indistinct,  but  pre- 
*sent]y  as  it  assumed  form  and  I  became 
aware  of  its  character,  the  cold  perspira- 
tion of  fear  started  out  fi-om  my  face. 
It  was  the  snake.  Fear  paralyzed  my 
voice.  I  dared  not,  could  not,  speak.  I 
gazed  in  entranced  silence  and  in  abject 
terror.  There,  not  fifteen  feet  below  my 
face,  was  the  monster  whom  it  seemed  I 
could  reach  with  an  oar.  Suppose,  no-  • 
ticing  the  shadow  of  the  boat,  he  should 
rise  and  cjrush  us  in  bis  powerful  Jaws  I 
7he  thought  was  agony ;  still  I  gazed 
silentiy.  The  tide  was  "  making,"  and 
the  serpent  lay  head  to  the  current, 
which  was  flowing  into  the  harbor, 
keeping  up  an  undulatory  movement 
just  suflBclent  to  retain  his  position. 
The  shell-like  head  was  Just  abaft  the 
stem  of  the  boat  and  the  immense  mane 
flowed  wavingly,  either  by  the  motion 
of  the  current  or  the  convolutions  of  the 
body.  To  my  afiHghted  sight,  that 
portion  of  the  body  in  the  line  of  my 
clearest  vision  appeared  to  be  perhaps 
six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter.  It  may 
have  been  less,  yet  I  think  not 

The  instinct  of  8elf-i>re8ervation 
nerved  me  at  last  I  turned  to  my 
companioiiB,  who  were  as  listless  as  I 
had  been,  and  placing  my  finger  on  niy 
lips  motioned  them  to  look  over  the  side. 
Ali  they  did  so,  one  after  the  other,  the 
ghastiy  appearance  their  terror-struck 
fiices  showed  that  they  comprehended 
the  situation.  Hethcote  moved  Gently 
to  the  stem  and  cut  the  rope  that  held 
the  ^'kilick,"  and  we  drifted  quietly 
with  the  tide  into  the  harbor.  At  what 
was  deemed  a  safe  distance  we  put  out 
the  oars  and  polled  steadily  forward.    I  ' 
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watched  the  spot  we  had  left  as  I  palled 
the  after  oar,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
breach  "  and  the  cooTolutions  of  the 
snake  could  be  seen  sculling  his  huge 
carcass  seaward.  He  soon  disapjieared, 
and  I  had  seen  the  last  of  the  sea- 
serpent. 

Unsatlsfiustory  and  limited  as  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  inhabited  land,  still 
less  satisfaotoiy  and  extensive  is  that  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  a  waste  of  waters'* 
of  such  extent  that  among  the  thousands 
of  ships  which  sail  its  bosom,  even  in 
the  tracks  of  regular  trade,  the  meeting 
of  two  of  them  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
There  are  yet  unexplored  portions  of  the 
watery  world  where  the  keel  of  the 
merchantman,  the  whaler,  or  the  frigate 
has  never  ventured.  Three-fifths  of  this 
globe's  surface  is  covered  by  the  restless 
sea.  Is  it  strange  that  such  a  creature 
as  the  sea-serpent  should  exist  and  still 
f  remain  unknown?  Not  at  all.  Even 
•on  the  land  which  man  has  traversed 
for  ages,  additions  •are  frequently  made 
to  our  zoological  Ibt,  and  it  might  be^ 
expected  that  we  should  be  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  a  reptile  whose  chosen 
haunts  are  the  dark  depths  of  the  illimit- 
able sea,  and  whose  habits  are  of  the 
most  solitary  character. 

But,  the  evidence  of  an  immense 
ophidian  in  the  sea,  exceeding  in  size 
those  of  the  land,  is  conclusive,  if  human 
evidence  is  of  any  value  whatever.  The 
stories  of  its  appearance  at  certain 
periods  have  been  told  ever  since  man 
attempted  to  vex  the  sea  with  his  con- 
structions. But,  if  tradition  and  fable 
are  unreliable,  the  testimony  of  those 
who  live  in  our  own  times  ought  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  some  confidence, 
especially  when,  without  the  possibility 
of  collusion,  the  statements  of  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  coincide  in  at- 
tributing an  existence  to  the  sea-ser- 
pent 

As  for  myself,  all  doubts  have  been 
dispeiled  by  ocular  demonstration  which 
admits  of  no  question.  The  sea^ierpent 
lis  a  verity,  and  when  a  specimen  shall 
.have  been  taken  and  his  skeleton  and 
stuffed  skin  exhibited,  the  sneer  of 
» <«  fishy'*  will  cease  to  directed  to  those 


who  are  courageous  enough  to  relate 
what  they  have  seen,  although  the  story 
may  tax  common  credulity. 


OUR  HOXJSEHOLD  NEST. 


over  alL 


[AT  tender  mdody  was  ours  I 
Three  nestlings  in  the  household 
nest, 

I  never  knew  which  sun|B^e  best 

They  used  to  sing  such  tender  lays, 
I  sometimes  think  I  hear  them  yet ;. 
But  then — ^I  never  shall  forget  I 

They  filled  me  with  an  untold  bliss, 
There  was  no  discord  in  their  songs. 
But  that  for  which  my  spirit  longs. 

One  morning  from  the  household  neat 
We  missed  the  echo  of  a  voice 
That  always  made  our  hearts  rc|]oice. 

We  called  the  lost  one  fiir  and  near, 
^ut  xtotMl^lswered  to  our  call ; 
A  sil^^rooded  « 

She  never  sought  our  nest  again. 
Perhaps  in  prison  barred  with  gold 
She  sings  the  songs  she  sung  of  old. 

But,  ah«  I  doubt!    She  could  not 
ring 

Those  old  sweet  songs^  when  bamd 
about 

With  wires  that  shut  her  freedom  out 

Perhaps,  sometimes,  she  thinks  them 
oV,  -J 
And  sings  them  sadMlow  and  sweet ; 
Her  wings  must  'ganst  her  prison  beat 

One  died  within  the  household  nest 
We  watched  it  slowly  pine  away, 
And  missed  its  song  one  summer  day. 

One  birdling  in  the  nesi  remains. 
In  the  sweet  songs  it  loves  to  sing, 
I  hear  the  old  glad  echoes  ring. 

And  when  its  silver  votoe  I  hear, 
I  pause  to  weep  and  mulely  pray 
That  this  sweet  bird  may  with  m»  stay 
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THE  OLD  BOr: 

TBATBLINO  INODO. 

SOME  years  ago,  as  I  was  hunying 
through  Broadway  to  overtake  a 
friend,  who  had  been  left  by  the  coach 
that  had  carried  off  his  luggage,  a  great 
outcry  behind  me,  wlitch  sounded  like 
EaUoo  there  I  mad  dog  I  mad  dog!  caus- 
ed me  to  stop  and  look  round  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  just  as  a  laxge,  rag- 
ged-looking dog,  with  eyes  like  live  coals, 
and  frothing  all  oyer,  with  tongue  out, 
and  foam  about  his  mouth,  came  tear- 
ing round  the  comer,  running  sideways 
and  snapping  fiiriously  at  the  shadows 
on  the  side-walk,  as  if  he  took  them  for 
realities. 

The  shop-boys  rushed  into  the  street 
by  dozens,  the  omnibuses  drew  up,  the 
^a3rmen  halted,  and  the  policemen  had 
Just  begun  to  bestir  thexnselves  up  and 
down  the  street  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
while  the  women  screamed  and  scamper- 
ed in  all  directions,  and  the  b^gar-boys 
shouted  mad  dog!  mad  dog!  till  the 
creature,  bemg  headed  off,  turned  upon 
his  tracks,  and  came  so  near  me  that  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  my  very 
blood  curdled  in  my  veins — ^for  there  is 
no  death  I  have  such  a  horror  of  as 
death  from  hydrophobia;  and,  although 
I  have  killed  no  less  than  yiree  mad 
dogs  in  the  course  of  my  life,  when  there 
was  no  need  of  my  exposing  myself,  I 
am  still  in  bondage  to  that  fear,  and  ab- 
solutely haunted  with  a  notion,  that,  af- 
ter all,  my  work  in  that  way  is  not  over. 

As  the  terrible  creature  brushed  by 
me  he  turned  to  cross  the  street,  just 
where  a  little  ragged,  dirty-looking  negr# 
boy  was  playing  in  the  gutter.  I  heard 
a  snap  and  a  scream,  and  before  I  could 
speak  or  interfere,  a  stranger,  who  had 
been  standing  with  me  on  the  side- walk, 
sprung  for  the  boy,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  collar  and  breeches,  tumbled  him 
head  first  into  a  passing  dray.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  he  would  have  been  too 
late.  Another  scream  followed,  and 
then  a  yelp,  and  the  creature  lay  stretch- 
ed out  upon  the  highway,  snapping  and 
foaming,  with  his  limbs  quivering  in 
death,  just  where  the  little  negro  boy  had 


been  playing.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a 
minute ;  and  the  next  day  I  saw  by  the 
papers  that  two  or  three  persons  had 
been  bitten. 

The  stran^r  was  quite  young,  tall 
and  slender,  with  light  hair,  laige,  hand- 
some, clear  ey^,  and  rather  an  aristo- 
cratic air.  He  carried  a  heavy  bludgeon, 
and  wore  lemon-colored  gloves.  I  could 
not  forbear  touching  my  hat  to  him,  so 
beautiful  was  the  quiet  seliT-possession  I 
saw,  and  so  beautiful  the  action  of  itself 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  from  first  to 
last  He  blushed,  as  I  raised  my  hat, 
bowed  slightly  and  disappeared,  before 
anybody  had  time  to  thank  him.  I 
made  some  inquiries  of  the  bystanders 
and  policemen,  but  nobody  ever  had 
seen  him  before.  All  of  us  agreed  that 
he  had  the  look  •f  a  foreigner,  and  that 
a  certain  air  of  high  breeding  and  quiet 
self-possesdon  we  had  all  observed  must 
belong  to  a  personage  of  rank. 

Many  years  after  this,  wl^en  the  par- 
ticulars had  passed  away  from  my  recol- 
lection, and  the  whole  afikir  was  like  a 
dream  to  me,  I  happened  to  be  on  my 
way  to  Havre  in  a  capital  steamer, 
crowded  with  passengers.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  out,  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  be  sociable  and  pleasant,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  half-whispered  con- 
versation carried  on  at  a  little  distance 
between  various  members  of  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  Ikmily  group. 

"  Papa,*'  said  one,  a  tall,  showy  wo- 
man of  thirty-five,  or  thereabouts,  who 
evidently  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  and  was  now  ftanding  up,  where 
her  magnificent  figure  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  warm  light  of 
a  setting  sun.  "Papal"  laying  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  venerable 
white-haired  man,  who  sat  lolling  back 
in  his  chair,  and  eyeing  another  group  a 
few  yards  off.  "Papa,  did  you  see 
thatr 

"  See  what,  my  dear  f* 

"  Didn't  you  see  him  give  the  other  a 
look  just  now,  when  the  other  came  up 
and  stood  for  a  minute  uncovered  before 
him  ?  There,  now  I  look,  sister — ^look  I 
he  has  just  given  that  military-looking 
man  a  hint  to  be  seated.    And  now 
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Uiey  are  all  coTered,  you  see,  and  all 
seated,  and  he  is  offering  them  a  cigar — 
no — as  I  live,  a  snuff-box  !  What  do 
you  say,  mamma  ?  And  you,  Willie — 
doli*t  you  thhik  I  am  mote  than  half 
right  in  my  conjectures  ?*' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Bally,  Tm  half  in- 
clined to  belioye  you  are.  Iiet*s  watch 
'em." 

Certainly ;  that's  Just  what  I  mean 
to  do;  but  we  must  be  wary,  or  they'll 
be  upon  their  guard,  and  we  shall  never 
know  the  truth.  Hush — ^hist ! — ^" 

At  this  moment,  the  three  strangers 
they  were  speaking  of,  rose  together, 
and,  while  two  of  them  fell  behind  the 
thhrd,  with  what  seemed  an  aur  of  ha- 
bitual deference,  a  fourth  appeared  with 
his  hat  off,  in  the  rear  of  all  ,the  others. 
There  was  no  convention  between 
them ;  but  when,  as  they  moved  silently 
away,  the  foremost  dropped  a  c^gar 
which  he  had  Just  lighted,  all  three  of 
the  others  rushed  together  to  pick  it  up. 

"Ah,  ha  !"  whispered  the  young  lady, 
in  a  tone  that  Just  reached  my  ear ;  "  and 
you  didn't  see  the  look  he  gave  them 
then,  I  dare  say,  papa  f ' 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  rather  think  I  did,  my 
dear,"  said  papa,  "  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  begin  to  believe  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  what  you  say,  for  do  what  he 
will,  you  see,  they  are  constantly  &lling 
behind,  when  they  are  walking  together, 
and  if  he  speaks  they  are  often  so  much 
In  a  hurry  to  answer,  that  he  seems 
greatly  disturbed.  Or,  is  it  my  &ncy  ? 
What  say  you,  wife?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I 
have  observed  the*  same  thing.  Their 
hats,  somehow,  don't  seem  willing  to 
stay  on  their  heads  when  they  are  with 
him.  They  never  walk  abreast  with 
him,  you  see;  they  never  talk  freely 
with  him,  nor  ever  answer  a  question 
without  lowering  their  voices,  and  bow- 
hig  slightly." 

"That's  true,  ma  I"  said  Willie.  "And, 
whaf  s  more,  they  never  talk  above  a 
whisper  when  they  are  by  themselves ; 
and  I  see  signs  passing  between  thdm 
continually.  By  George,  though;  I'll 
watch  'em — ^you  see  'f  I  don't !" 

"  PaUence,  Willie,  patience,  and  keep 
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as  much  out  of  the  way,  for  the  present, 
as  you  possibly  can,  will  you  ?  Ah, 
what  have  they  gone  away^g^^w  f 

"To  have  a  comfortable^smoke,  I 
fancy.  Tou  see  all  the  smokers  have 
gone  aft,  and  are  pufl^  away  like  all 
possessed." 

"  Willie  r 

"  Well,  sister,  what  nowT 
"I  wish  you'd  see  if  the  prince 
smokes." 

"  The  prince  T' 

"  I  call  him  so,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  call  him.  But  mark  me,  if  he 
is  a  nobleman,  or  a  gentleman,  you'll 
not  find  him  smoking  with  the  dthera, 
while  we  are  on  deck." 

"  Why  not,  sister?  The  wind  takes 
it  all  away,  so  that  nobody  would  know 
they  were  smoking." 

"Can't  help  lhat,  Willie;  but  Just 
watch  him,  and  let  me  know." 

"Who  is  that  gentleman T  said  I 
to  the  captain,  pointing  as  I  spoke  to 
the  prince,  who  was  retaming  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  unlighted,  followed 
at  a  respectable  distance  by  the  other 
three. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  said  the  sister, 
with  a  look  of  triumph. 

"That,"  said  the  captain,  lowering 
his  voice  as  he  spoke,  "that  is  Mr. 
Marchmont" 

"  And  the  others  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Garish,  and  Mr.— Mr. 
— well  I  forget  his  name  Just  now,  but 
if  you  will  step  down  to  my  quarters^ 
we'll  look  at  the  passenger-list" 

"Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
themr 

^"Nothing  whatever,  beyond  their 
names.    They  came  together,  and  their 
passages  were  all  paid  by  the  secretary," 
"  The  secretary  I" 

"  I  mean  that  soldierly  looking  man, 
who  is  always  nearest  the  chief,  and  so 
I  call  him  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  March- 
mont the  chief" 

"  Are  they  Americans?" 

"  Not  knowing,  can't  say,  though  I 
should  rather  think  that  two  of  them,  at 
least,  were  foreigners — ^Mr.  Marchmont 
and  Mr.  Lea." 

"  Do  they  all  speak  English  r 
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Yes,  and  the  best  of  English ;  and  I 
hare  hieard  Mr.  Marchmont  in  conversa- 
tion with  that  French  gentleman,  and 
also  with  the  Signora  Biscaccianti,  and 
once,  for  a  few  moments,  with  the  Ger- 
man baroness,  whom  yon  saw  at  the 
table  yesterday,  and  always  in  the 
language  of  the  person  he  was  talking 
with." 

*•  Highly  accomplished,  thenf 

"  So  it  would  seem." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
have  been  able  to  form  any  opixiion 
about  them  ?  Who  they  axe,  and  Aa<, 
I  mean." 

"Certainly;  though,  of  course,  my 
opinion,  being  founded  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  a  few  days,  can  not  be  worth 
much.  Nobody  seems  to  know  any  of 
the  party;  but  all. I  have  heard  speak 
of  them,  appear  satisfied  that  the  chief, 
as  we  call  him,  is  a  man  of  rank,  and 
the  others,  not  so  much  traveling  com- 
panionid,  as  attendants." 

"  Very  possible  1  The  ladles,  I  see, 
are  quite  curious  about  him,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  unravel  such  mysteries,  when  they 
lie  in  my  way,  and  I  have  nothing 
better  to  do.  My  notion  is,  however, 
that  the  chief  is  a  Russian."  ' 
'  "  A  Russian  1  and  speaking  such 
beautiM  English  r 

**  Even  so— for  I  have  met  with  more 
than  one,  who,  after  talking  with  you 
for  half  an  hour,  would  never  be  sus- 
pected. I  remember  one  who  traveled 
with  me  in  a  stage-coach  one  w^Lole 
day,  and  whom  I -took  for  a  well-bred 
Englishman,  or  a  traveled  American, 
till  he  acknowledged  himself  a  Russian, 
Just  after  having  used  the  idiomatic 
phrase,  *  flat  as  a  pancake.' " 

Here  our  conversation  ended ;  but  he 
whom  we  called  the  chief,  and  others 
the  prince,  kept  aloof,  so  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  engagmg  him  in  conver- 
sation, till  one  day,  after  a  terrible 
storm,  we  were  both  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  and  watching  a  school 
of  porpoises  at  play  about  her  bows  in 
what  seemed  a  whirlpool — a  torrent  of 
hoaiy  fire,  as  she  leaned  away  fh)m  the 
wind  and  went  along  her  appointed 


path  like  a  leviathan  pursuing  his  prey 
at  fhll  speed,  pushing  the  seas  before 
him. 

Hearing  two  or  three  words  in 
Spanish  uftered  near  me  in  a  low 
voice,  I  looked  up  Just  as  the  stran- 
ger answered,  "  Con  mucho  gusto, 
Sefior,"  and  two  of  the  gentlemen  with 
him,  who  seemed  to  hold  themselves 
rather  aloof,  though  they  never  lost 
sight  of  him,  I  observed,  stepped  for- 
ward, followed  by  the  third,  whon^  we 
had  come  now  to  regard  as  a  sort  of 
body-servant,  and  interchanged  a  few 
words  with  their  chief  In  doing  this, 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Lea,  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  with  a  confidentiaf  air 
as  he  spoke;  whereupon  Mr.  March- 
mont straightened  himself  up,  and  Mr. 
Lea  withdrew  somewhat  abashed. 

Then  followed  a  dead  sileqce.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  dull,  heavy 
beat  of  the  machinery,  and  a  war  like 
that  of  Niagara,  about  her  bows  and 
along  her  sides.  He  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  and,  as  he  stood  looking  up 
into  the  dark  blue  heavens  all  ablaze  at 
the  time  with  crowding  constellations, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautifhl  ftice — beautiftil,  I  say,  though 
there  was  no  want  of  manliness  in  the 
forehead  nor  about  the  mouth.  He  held 
an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  fingers,  and 
when  Garish,  the  body-servant  as  we 
called  him  before  we  were  half  seas 
over,  came  up  and  offered  him  a  match, 
he  shook  his  head,  moumfUlly  I  thought, 
and  allowed  the  cigar  to  fkll  out  of  his 
fingers  overboard,  ifito  tlie  surging  drift 

"  Surely,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  surely 
I  have  seen  that  face  before."  More  than 
once  had  the  idea  flashed  upon  me; 
day  after  day  I  had  been  haunted  with 
a  notion  that  Mr.  Marchmont  was  no 
stranger — that  I  had  seen  him  before 
somewhere,  and  ought  to  know  him; 
but,  do  what  I  would,  ponder  and  think 
as  j  would,  nothing  came  of  it,  until  this 
evening^  when,  as  I  turned  away  lest  I 
might  overhear  what  was  not  intended 
for  me,  something  in  his  manner,  a  sud- 
den change  of  attitude,  revealed  that 
portion  of  the  mystery  all  at  once  to 
me,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.    Our  eyes 
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met — lie  took  a  step  toward  me — 
raised  my  hat — a  melancholy  Bmile 
passed  over  his  face,  and  he  said  in  a 
frank,  gentlemanly  way,  in  the  sweetest 
of  manly  Toices : 

"  We  hare  met  before,  I  believe,  sir;" 

A  brief  explanation  followed — a  few 
words  about  the  little  negro  boy,  who 
had  escaped  after  all,  it  seemed,  witboat 
a  scratch,  though  the  dog  had  torn  his 
clothes.  Just  as  the  loaded  bludgeon 
reached  him  and  stretched  him  lifeless 
upon  the  great  thoroughfare.  Not  wil- 
ling to  appear  obtrusive,  I  withdrew, 
without  fhrther  conversation,  and  re- 
joined the  ladies,  who,  it  seemed,  had 
been  watching  me  and  waiting  for  my 
report,  for  I  was  the  only. person  aboard 
who  had  interchanged  any  thing  more 
than  the  commonest  courtesies  of  speech 
with  him,  either  at  the  table  or  in  pass- 
ing. In  &ct,  he  was  so  hedged  about 
by  his  companions — ^for  even  Garish 
sat  at  the  table  with  him,  as  we  thought 
for  the  purpose  of  better  concealing  his 
master's  rank — that  we  were  seldom 
near  enough  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  success  ?  Tou 
managed  it  admirably,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge," said  Miss  Wentwortb,  Sallie  they 
called  her ;  ^  and  this  time,  I  dare  say, 
you  can  tell  us  all  about  the  prince?" 

I  shook  my  head. 
Oh,  nonsense  I  don't  you  go  to  make 
mystery  of  the  afiEahr ;  but  tell  us,  there's 
a  good  man,  who  he  is  and  what,  and 
where  on  earth  he  was  put  together  f 

"  Put  together  T* 
Launched  I    You  know  what  f 
mean." 

**  Oh,  yea^tobe  sure;  you  mean  to  ask 
what  countryman  he  i&" 

"  Exactly." 
^      Not  knowing,  caa^  say.    The  cap- 
tain gave  me  the  same  answer,  when  I 
first  came  aboard,  and  with  all  my  watch- 
ing and  listening — ^" 
Listening,  sir  P 

''Yes,  listeaiing,  my  dear,  though  I 
do  not  mean  eavea^lropping  I  assure 
you." 

Miss  Sally  colored  and  threw  up  her 
head  with  $uch  an  air,  and  then  gig- 
gled outright     Gould  she  have  been 
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thixty-five  ?  Not  more  than  thirty  at 
the  very  outside,  perhaps,  or  she  would 
not  be  so  astonished  at  being  called  mjf 
dear, 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "you  must 
have  been  able  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
notion  about  the  prince.  I  must  call  him 
the  prince,  mamma,  till  we  find  some- 
thing better  for  him — now  do  tell  us 
what  you  think,  sir— do,  now,  there's  a 
dear  man  1" 

"  Oh,  ho,  there's  a  dear  man,"  thought 
L  "  Surely  she  can't  be  so  very  old — 
not  more  than — ^let  me  see" — at  this  mo- 
ment her  little  hand,  a  plump  shapely 
hand,  fell  upon  my  arm,  and  remained 
there,  notwithstanding  a  look  from 
mamma,  and  a  "  Why,  SoUUeT  from 
the  brother — until  I  had  finished  what  I 
had  to  say. 

I  then  up  and  told  them  what  I  knew 
of  the  gentleman,  which,  by  the  way, 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing  beyopd  the 
little  black  boy  and  the  mad  dog. 

"  By  George,  but  he's  a  brave  fellow," 
exclaimed  the  brother,  when  I  came  to 
that  part  of  the  story  where  the  stran* 
ger  had  rushed  between  the  dog,  all  foam- 
ing and  bristly  with  rage,  and  with  eyes 
like  coals,  and  the  poor  little  ragged 
wretch  playing  in  the  gutter. 

The  father  agreed  with  him,  and  so 
did  the  mother ;  but  as  for  Sallie,  after 
B&ying,  "  What  a  pity  it  wasn't  a  white 
boy,"  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  began  to  sob  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  Pshaw  I  nonsense — what  the  plague 
are  you  ciying  for,  yon  simpleton  ?  The 
man  wasn't  hurt,  nor  the  little  nigger, 
neither,"  growled  the  brother. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad." 

At  this  moment,  happening  to  look  up, 
I  saw  Garish  sitting  on  a  low  seat  in  the 
shadow,  and  felt  sure  that  we  had  been 
overheard.  And  if  so — ^but  never  mind, 
I  will  not  anticipate. 

From  this  time  forward,  up  to  our  ar- 
rival at  Havre,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  the  chief,  Uiough  I  had 
with  his  stajf,  as  we  now  called  them. 
They  were  both  well-infbrmed,  gentle- 
manly fellows,  who  evidently  bud  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  and  even  Garish 
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I  foand  to  be  a  joong  man  of  good 
edacation,  and  of  very  superior  man- 
ners. They  had  been  tra?eltng  orer  our 
whole  comitry-— east,  west,  noiih  and 
sooth,  but  Worriedly,  fhd  without  mak- 
in£>any  acquaintances.  I  did  not  like 
to  appear  inquisitive,  therefore  I  never 
put  a  question  that  was  not  cleariy  in- 
vited. Nevertheless,  I  soon  satisfied 
myself  that  one,  at  least,  was  a  native 
American,  and  had  been  educated  at 
Baltimore,  and  that  another  had  served 
in  Mexico ;  but,  beyond  this,  and  as  to 
who  they  were  and  what,  I  made  out 
Just  nothing  at  alL 

But  long  before  we  reached  Havre,  I 
found  a  flutation  going  on,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  parents  too,  between 
Sallie  and  the  prince,  and  I  observed 
that  when  speaking  of  him,  she  never 
foigot  herself  now,  but  always  called 
him  Mr.  Marchmont,  and  once,  if  my 
hearing  did  not  deceive  me,  Edgar.  But 
this  I  never  mentioned — Oh,  no,  I  never 
mentioned  it  I  I  only  kept  myself  out 
of  the  way,  overheard  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  the  Wentworths,  who  were 
said  to  be  millionaires,  play  their  own 
game  in  their  own  way. 

About  four  months  after  this,  when  I 
had  lost  sight  of  the  whole  par^,  and 
nearly  foigotten  the  incidents  I  have 
mentioned,  h  happened  to  be  In  the 
Louvre,  standing  before  a  great  picture 
by  Murillo,  Just  then  secured  at  a  pro- 
di^ns  price  by  the  preseht  emperor. 
The  rooms  were  crowded,  especially  that 
in  which  they  had  placed  the  Murillo. 
Happening  to  tuni  my  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  exclaoMliim  that  reached 
me,  I  saw,  at  a  short  distance,  a  group 
of  strangers,  three  of  them  standing  un- 
covered, at  a  little  distance  behind  the 
fourth,  who  wore  his  hat  with  the  air  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  the  distinction. 

Struck  by  their  behavior,  I  went  a 
little  nearer,  and  soon  found  the  four 
gentlemen  I  had  come  over  with  stan(£ng 
apart  from  the  crowd,  and  three  of 
them  carrying  on  a  conversation  at 
intervals,  in  a  sort  of  stage  whisper, 
while  the  fourth  appeared  to  be  studying 
a  picture. 

As  I  moved  a  littia  nearer,  intending 


to  renew  my  aoquafaitance,  the  princi- 
pal, or  prince,  turned  his  head,  and 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  instead 
of  being  the  personag6  I  was  prepared 
for,  it  was  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lea,  and  on 
looking  fhrther,  I  saw  Mr.  Marchmont 
with  his  hat  off,  whispering  with  Garish, 
a  long  way  behhid. 

What  could  this  mean  ?  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  .own  eyes.  To  see 
the  prince  occupying  a  subordinate  sta« 
tion  to  all  appearances,  while  the  secre- 
tary was  thrust  forward  as  the  principal 
personage.  Finding  I  was  not  observed, 
I  stole  away,  and  passed  an  hour  by  my- 
self tryhig  to  explain  the  mystery.  Oh, 
ho,*'  said  I  at  last,  I  see  how  it  is. 
When  these  great  personages  travel,  they 
take  a  sliadow  with  them.  Just  as  Peter 
the  Great  did  when  he  visited  England. 
They  allow  some  highly-fhvored  cour- 
tier to  personate  them,  while  they  pass 
for  nobodies,  oftentimes  taking  the  title 
of  count  to  escape  the  attention  they 
would  otherwise  receive  as  sovereign 
princes.  In  short,  his  royal  highness, 
the  prince,  id  traveling  incog.,  and  Mr. 
Lea,  his  daubleur^  is  undoubtedly  a 
favorite  officer  or  courtier,  and  the  mas- 
querade that  so  puzzles  me,  is  only  a  bit 
of  royal  pleasantry,  to  mislead  the  curi- 
oua  But  faith,  I  should  like  to  know 
how  the  flirtation  goes  on,  after  the 
change  of  character."  As  the  idea  cross- 
ed my  mind,  I  looked  about  me,  and 
then  went  slowly  through  all  the  rooms, 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Sallie,  or 
the  old  gentleman,  or  the  brother ;  but 
all  in  vain,  they  were  severally  rum  est. 

But  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  fear, 
it  was  our  luck  to  be  thrown  together. 
I  was  wandering  about  Kenilworth  and 
had  Just  torn  off  a  little  sprig  of  ivy,  and 
gathered  a  wild  flower,  which  I  wanted 
to  send  home,  when  I  saw  three  gentle- 
men standing  together  with  their  hats 
off,  and,  at  a  litUe  distance  behind,  a 
fourth,  who  wore  his,  and  stood  as  if 
measuring  the  tilt-yard  with  his  eye. 
He  seemed  smaller  than  when  I  saw  him 
last,  and,  as  I  went  nearer,  and  he 
looked  up,  I  saw  it  was  neither  Mr. 
Marchmont  nor  Mr.  Lea,  but  poor  little 
Garish! 
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'VV'ondering  at  all  this,  and  half  de- 
termined to  satisfy  my  curiosity  at  any 
cost,  I  honied  by  the  party  one  after 
another,  and  going  up  to  the  prince,  of- 
fered him  my  hand. 

Mr.  Marchmont,  I  believe  V*  said  I. 

He  bowed,  looked  me  in  the  eyes  for 
a  moment — burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
took  my  hand  between  both  of  his,  and 
then  sung  out  to  Lea,  "  This  way.  Bob ! 
this  way  I  we've  cornered  him  at  last  P 

Was  the  man  mad — mad  as  a  March 
hare? 

They  all  rushed  upon  me  together, 
and  began  shaking  my  hands,  as  if  they 
would  shake  them  off,  and  laughing  like 
mad. 

"  Good  gracious !"  thought  I,  "  are 
they  lunatics — or  what  the  plague  is  the 
meaning  of  a — ^a — ** 

"  Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing you  to  my  secretary,  Mr.  Lea,''  said 
Marchmont  "  Tou  have  not  forgotten 
him,  I  hope  ?" 

And  me,"  said  GMsh,  allow  me 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  the 
Old  Boy  himself — our  prihco— Just  look 
at  his  hoof  I" 

"And  to  Mr.  Garish,  his  body-ser- 
vant!" said  the  fourth,  and  then  there 
was  another  loud,  ringing  laugh,  in 
which  all  Joined,  clapping  their  hands 
and  stamping  as  if  almost  beside  them- 
selves. 

Played  out  I .  played  out  T  screamed 
Lea,  clapping  Marchmont  on  the  shoul- 
der;  "  and  now  what  shall  we  do  next? 
our  leave  will  not  be  out  for  a  month, 
and  really,  my  lads,  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  going  home  till  we  have  done  game- 
thing  to  be  remembered  by." 

**  Oh,  never  fear  I  you'll  be  remem- 
bered. Lea,  though  all  the  rest  are  for- 
gotten," said  Garish,  and  as  for  the  Old 
Boy,  if  he  doesn't  mind  his  manners, 
and  go  home  sober  by  the  next  ship,  his 
fother'U  disinherit  him — ^he  swe^  he 
will ;  and  then,  what  is  to  become  of 
Miss  Wentworth,  and  the  Qoronet,  and 
the  coach  and  six  ?" 

"  For  shame,  boys,^  for  shame  F'  said 
Lea.  "Miss  Wentworth  understands 
liene]S perfgeOsf  ;  bvt,  I  say, though, neigh- 
bor," toriMng  to  me,  "  where  the  deuce 
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did  you  go  to,  after  we  saw  you  at  the 
Louvre  ?" 

Bless  my  soul  1  yoia  don't  say  that 
you  saw  me  there  P'  •  - 

**Tes,  but  H^.^dM^.  itllbligh,"  sidd 
Marchmont,  "  and  bovB  been  looking  for 
you  ever  since,  and  had  Just  ^ven  yoa 
up  for  a  bad  baigain — ^you'll  excuse  my 
candor — ^when  we  tumbled  upon  yoa 
once  more,  just  when  we  wanted  you 
most    Where  do  you  hang  out  f 

**  Hang  out  r* 

•*  Put  up,  that  is ;  where  do  you  stay!" 

"Oh, J  am  at  Leamington  Just  now 
^ith  rooms  at  the  Bath  Hotel." 

"  And  we  are  within  half  pistol-shot 
of  you.  Will  you  come  to  our  wed- 
ding r 

"  Our  wedding  P* 

"  My  weddmg,  that  is ;  but,  royal  per- 
sonages wpuld  say  our,  you  know,  and 
I  have  been  so  long  in  the  way  of  mys- 
tifying the  good  people  about  me,  that 
you  mustn't  wonder,  my  good  fellow,  if 
I  come  down  upon  you  now  and  then, 
with  a  touch  of  the  prince."  - 

Kot  wishing  to  make  Miss  Wentworth 
a  subject  of  pleasantry,  before  his  three 
companions,  I  asked  him  in  French  if 
She  was  to  be  the  bride. 

It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand me,  and  then  how  he  did  laugh. 

Could  it  be  that  he  waa  laughing  at 
my  pronunciation  ?  Hardly,  I  suppose, 
for  I  spoke  the  language  pretty  welL  I 
then  tried  *him  in  Spanish.  He  only 
laughed  the  louder  and  winked  tiie 
liarder  at  his  mad-cap  associates ;  then 
I  betook  to  Italian,  and  then  to  German; 
but  he  only  la«|^od<  the  more,  and  they 
with  him,  till  I  began  !K>  los^  my  temper. 

"  I  thought  you  8pok«  French,"  said 
I,  *'  and  I  have  heard  you  speak  Spanish 
and  German  and  IttfUan." 
'  Just  a  few  words — only  a  phrase  or 
two — such  as  one  may  pick  up  in  the 
street  almost  anywhera" 

But,  the  captain  told  me  lie  had  seen 
you  in  ccmversation  with  tiie  Signorina, 
and  with  the  German  baroness,  and 
heard  you  talkhig  with  them  in  their 
own  language.*^ 

**yeiy  true,  but  it  was  in  English, 
after  the  tan  &w  words,  Uke  Wie 
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beinden  sie  sich  ?  or  wie  gebts  ?  or  como 
Bta  usted  ?  or  Je  suis  charm^  de  yoas 
▼oir,  madame,  or  con  molto  pUcere,  or 
somethmg  of  the  sort ;  phrases  you  may 
find  in  OUendorf,  and  soon  make  your- 
self master  of,  when  you  want  to  go 
masqueradhig.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
did  not  ask  if  I  talked  with  these  gentry 
in  a  low  voice— almost  a  whisper." 

"  That  you  did  with  eveiybody,  and  it 
passed  with  us  ail  for  evidence  of  high 
breeding." 

Capital  I  But  my  reasons  were  bet- 
ter. It  was  my  cue  to  say,  now  and 
then,  a  fe^w  words  in  my  usual  tone,  so 
as  to  be  overheard,  and  Uien  to  Ikll  into 
a  sort  of  confidential  whisper  with  the 
ladies,  who,  to  this  hour,  believe  that  I 
could  talk  with  each  hi  her  own  lan- 
guage, while  the  bystanders,  our  good 
captain  among  the  rest,  would  take  their 
Bible  oaths,  I  dare  say,  that  I  talked 
Italian  with  Biscaccianti,  and  German 
with  the  baroness,  Spanish  with  Sef&or 
Josef  Guaoesia,  and  French  with — ^"  and 
here  anqther'loud  laugh  came  in. 

**  And  yoir  don*t  speak  any  of  these 
languages,  then  ?*' 

Not  a  word,  except  so  fiur  as  I  have 
told  you." 

But  you  understand  them,  of  course, 
when  you  hear  them  spoken 

"  Not  I,  hideed  I  Your  French,  just 
now — ^I  suppose  it  was  French — almost 
took  my  breath  -away,  and  but  for  some- 
thmg you  said  about  Miss  Venivorth,  1 
shouldn't  have  had  the  least  idea  of  what 
you  were  drivmg  at" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are 
not  the  most  impudent  Jackanapes  I  ever 
met  with  in  all  my  life,  not  even  except- 
ing your  three  companions." 

"  Have  a  care — ^I  wear  a  swofd,  sir," 
said  Lea,'  with  a  flourish  of  his  right 
arm,  a^  lie  threw  himself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  small-flword  player,  aboat  to 
kmge  at  an  adversaiy.  **I  wear  a 
sword,  sirl" 

"  One  or  two  brief  questions,  gentle- 
men, and  then — to  supper  as  we  may." 

With  aU  my  heart.  Certainly  I  As 
many  as  you  like,  my  fine  fellow  T  said 
they,  all  speaking  together  and  trying  to 
keep  their.countenance& 


Well  th^,  Mr.  Marchmont,  if  that 
is  your  name,  sir  ?" 
"It  really  is." 

"And  these  other  gentlemen  —  are 
the  names  they  go  by  now  their  true 
names  ?" 

**  Upon  my  honor,  yes  I" 

"  And  now  let  me  ask  you  what  has 
become  of  that  lovely  woman.  Miss 
Wentworth  ?" 

"  She  is  at  Bath  Just  now,  and  we  are 
to  be  married  in  about  a  week ;  after 
which,  having  sown  our  wild  oats,  we 
mean  to  go  back  to  our  homes  together." 

"  I  think  I  understood  Mr.  Lea  to  say 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  V" 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,  and  so  is  her  old 
father,  who,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  en- 
Joy  the  Joke  as  much  as  we  did  after  we 
had  reached  Paris,  and  he  saw  how  we 
were  received,  and  how  we  were  watch- 
ed by  the  police.  But,  come  now,  what 
say  you  to  taking  a  hand  in  the  mar- 
riage ?" 

"Oan*t  possibly  consent  I  am  too 
old  for  a  groomsman — almost  too  old 
for  a  groom4  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  be  a  little  afraid  of  meeting 
MilvSallie  aftsf  she  was  another  man's 
wife." 

"  Nuf  sed  I  You  shall  do  as  you  like , 
but,  w  we  are  all  going  back  to  Leam- 
ington together,  suppose  you  take  a 
seat  With  us,  and  we'll  have  a  fine  laugh 
over  your  astonishment  Goodness  me, 
how  you  did  stare,  to  be  sure  1  And, 
at  one  time,  I  really  think  you  wanted 
to  fight  us  all  thr^e — didn't  you,  now  V* 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  and  if  you  had 
taken  the  matter  more  seriously  I  should 
have  done  so." 

And  so  we  adjourned,  and  after  a 
splendid  supper,  these  young  scape- 
graces— the  oldest  was  only  twenty-three, 
aQd  the  Old  Boy  himself  under  age — I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  story. 
Three  of  them  were  graduates  of  Yale 
—one  of  St  Mary's,  at  Baltimore,  himself 
a  Marylander  by  birth,  so  full  of  deviltry 
that  he  always  had  been  known  for  the 
"  Old  Boy,"  on  account  of  his  pranks. 

It  seems  that  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  Saratoga,  the  season  before^ 
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and  that  Karchmont,  who  had  seen  bow 
we  were  run  away  with  by  impudent 
adventurers,  with  titles  and  ribbons,  and 
how  readily  we  help  to  cheat  ourselves, 
after  we  get  agoing,  proposed  to  the 
others  to  go  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  to  travel  inoog.  The  idea  Jumped 
with  their  humor;  and,  after  making 
their  arrangements,  off  they  started — 
agreeing  to  alternate,  accoitling  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  change  the  mystifi- 
cation whenever  they  could  do  so  with- 
out betraying  themselves. 

The  first  change  oocurred  in  Paris, 
and,  as  they  always  went  by  their  true 
names,  and  their  passports  were  always 
en  regUy  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
felt  no  uneasiness ;  for  they  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  finely,  and,  wherever 
they  went,  were  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, and  received  the  most  unequivo- 
cal, though  distant  homage,  till  they  saw 
me  at  the  Louvre.  They  would  have 
renewed  their  acquaintance  with  me 
there,  but,  seeing  my  amazement,  were 
afraid  to  betray  themselves,  lest  some 
word  of  mine  mighf  get  them  all  into 
a  scrape.  But  they  intended  to  see  me 
and  explain  eveiy  thing — and  lost  no 
time  in  trying  to  hunt  me  up  after  they 
left  the  gallery.  As  an  American,  they 
took  it  for  granted  they  shoukl  be  able 
to  hear  of  me  at  our  minister's ;  but, 
Tipon  inquiring,  found  that  I  had  left 
Paris  for  Rouen  the  night  before. 

This  little  head-flaw  set  them  thinkhig; 
and  they  began  to  believe  their  game  to 
be  hardly  worth  playing  out  So  they 
changed  their  plans  ;•  and  though  they 
still  kept  together,  and  had  lodgings  in 
common,  they  no  longer  went  about 
bareheaded  in  the  presence  of  their  ap- 
pointed chief,  to  make  the  people  won- 
der and  stare,  but  led  a  vety  quiet  and 
proper  life,  till  they  reached  England, 
where  the  negotiations  with  Miss 
Wentworth,  which  had  been  sadly  in- 
terrupted for  a  time,  owing  to  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  *'the 
prince,**  were  renewed,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  marriage  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  upon  this  condition — that  the 
Old  Boy  and  his  playmates  should  have 
fhll  swing  for  a  month,  and  no  longer. 


They  were  trying  it  on,**  as  they  called 
it,  once  more  at  Leamington. 

And  here  endeth  my  story.  Moral  to 
be  invented  hereafter.  ^ 


POSSIBILITIES. 
I. 

THE  benefitctors  of  mankind  have  too 
often  been  derided  or  persecuted 
While  living,  and  honoBed  when  dead,  even 
as  then:  oppressors  have  been  applauded 
in  life  and  execrated  in  death.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  printing  was,  while 
alive,  accused  of  practicing  devilish  arts; 
since  his  death  the  world  has  paid  to 
his  memoiy  the  homage  of  its  gratitada 
The  Inventors  of  steam-engines  and  im- 
provements in  manulhcturing  machmery, 
and  the  projectors  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways were  ridiculed  or  mobbed  while 
struggling  with  the  diffloulties  that  en- 
vironefd  them,  and  theh-  chief  reward 
was  a  posthumous  flune. 

Why  should  we  contemn  him  who 
ventures  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown, 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  achieve  some- 
what of  the  unaccompUshed ?  Rather, 
should  we  revere  him,  for  he  is  seeking 
toward  the  perfection  of  knowledge; 
and,  although  he  may  fidl  in  his  search, 
yet  shall  he  not  return  altogether  empty- 
handed  ;  fOT,  while  groping  about,  even 
darkly,  in  the  treasure-house  of  Truth, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  lay  his  hand,  un- 
wittingly it  may  be,  on  some  fact  that 
shall  richly  reward  his  toil.  The  al- 
ehemists  have  given  us,  not  the  philoeo- 
pheiB*  stone  for  which  they  sought,  and 
which  would  have  been  nothing* worth, 
but  the  science  of  chemistry;  the  so- 
called  magicians  have  enlaiged  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers ; 
and  the  astrologers  have  taught  us  as- 
tronomy. 

When  Columbus  sailed  lieyond,  out 
upon  the  broad  and  unknown  ocean,  to 
find  the  farther  Indies,  he  found  only  a 
little  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  while 
the  famed  Kingdom  of  Cathay^**  which 
he  sought,  was  yet  at  the  Antipodes; 
and  yet,  what  would  the  discoveiy  of 
India  fh>m  the  East  have  been  hd  com- 
parison with  the  revelation  to  the  Old 
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World  of  the  existence  of  the  most  mag- 
niflcent  continent  on  the  globe  I 

While  Qouremeur  Moms  was  min- 
ister to  France,  he  mentioned  one  day 
in  his  ^aiy  that  he  had  dined  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  man  from  Philadel- 
phia, named  Robert  Fnlton,  who  was 
very  enthasiastic  and  rather  loquacious. 
Few,  even  of  the  great  and  intelligent, 
appreciated  the  genius  of  this  remark- 
able man,  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  the 
steamboat,  but,  equally,  submarine  ves- 
sels and  the  torpedo.  Abundance  of 
Jeers  and  eooflii  did  he  encounter  before 
his  boat  started  on  its  first  trip;  but 
when  she  began  to  plow  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  and  he  could  ezdidm 
with  Galileo — ^  It  moves,  notwithstand- 
ing," the  sneers  of  the  multitude  were 
changed  to  applause. 

Only  ignorance  and  vain  conceit  re- 
vile the  selfnlenying  labors  of  the 
searchers  after  hidden  truths  and  occult^ 
sciences,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  its  progress  in  arts  and  civilization. 
If  you  see  a  man  trying  to  discover 
perpetual  motion,  or  the  square  of  the 
circle,  despise  him  not,  but  reverence 
while  you  pity  him ;  for  it  is  far  nobler 
to  strive  even  after  the  unattainable, 
than  not  to  strive  at  all. 

Next  to  conceit,  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  attempts  at  new  discoveries 
is  dread  of  the  ridicule  tliat  attends 
fiulure.  While  impostors  are  applauded, 
and  even  red-handed  malefactors  have 
their  apologists,  they  who  fail  in  earnest, 
honest  efforts  to  confer  great  bene£BO- 
tions  on  the  human  race,  only  too  fre- 
quently are  covered  with  obloquy. 
What  then  ?  The  man  who  is  animated 
by  no  higher  impulse  than  the  love  of 
applause  wHI  be  satisfied  with  the 
iUutian  of  greatness  which  is  the  only 
reward  he  covets.  The  men  who 
achieve  greatness  are  neither  timid  nor 
are  they  triflers ;  he  who  owns  the  lofty 
ambition  to  reach  some  as  yet  unattained 
good,  by  which  be  and  his  race  shall 
be  blessed,  is  neither  urged  to  his  pur- 
pose by  the  breath  of  flattery  nor  de- 
■  terred  firom  it  by  the  scoff  of  derision. 
His  reward,  even  in  defeat,  is  vastly  be- 
ytmd  what  human  adulation  can  confer, 


for  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  merited, 
even  if  he  has  not  attained,  success. 

Whoever  has  the  requisite  courage 
and  loftiness  of  aim,  to  him  it  belongs 
to  meditate,  in  good  earnest,  upon  the 
things  possible  of  accomplishment,  and 
to  lend  "a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of 
progressw" 

AEBIAL  KAVIOATION. 

Among  the  things  deemed  possible  to 
man,  is  the  navigation  of  the  air. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various 
experiments  in  ballooning  as  commonly 
practiced.  Of  late,  what  are  called 
topical  ascensions  have  become  frequent; 
that  is,  allowing  a  balloon  to  ascend 
with  a  cable  attached,  one  end  of  which 
is  made  fiut  at  the  ground. 

In  the  Italian  war,  as  also  in  our  own 
latest  war,  these  ascensions  were  frequent ; 
and  in  this  way  the  aeronaut  was  able 
to  overlook  the  movements  of  the  ene-' 
my's  forces  for  a  great  distance ;  and  in 
time  of  battle  he  could  view  all  the 
maneuvers  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
by  means  of  telegfophic  wires  could  in- 
form his  General  of  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  Sattle-fiield;  so  that  the  com- 
mander, sitting  in  his  tent,  with  his 
map  before  him,  could  give  his  orders 
wMh  as  much  confidence 'as  the  player 
moves  his  pie6»  on  a  chess-board. 

At  the  hight  of  a  few  tliousand  feet 
the  air  is  many  degrees  cooler  than  at 
the  sur&oe  of  the  earth.  How  delightful 
it  would  be  on  a  sultry  summer-day, 
when  not  «even  a  leaf  of  the  aspen 
trembled,  and  all  are  panting  in  the 
stifling  heat,  instead  of  sweltering  on  a 
sofa,  vainly  essaying  with  fans  and  ice 
to  temper  the  fervent  heat,  to  step  into' 
the  car  of  a  balloon,  and  rising  to  the 
hight  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet,  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  deliciously  cool 
air-bath  I  How  incomparably  more 
comfortable  than  the  fli^ue  of  climbing 
the  rugged  sides  of  a  mountau,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  drenched  to  the 
skin  by  a  sudden  shower!  How  re- 
freshing to  a  drooping  invalid  to  be 
lifted  softly  from  the  hot-bed  of  languish- 
ing into  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
upper  airl    It  requires  no  stretch  of 
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the  imagination  to  suppose  that  withhi 
a  few  years,  especially  in  our  warmer 
climates,  attached  balloons  will  be  kept 
for  the  public  accommodation  and 
amusement,  as  livery  carriages  and 
pleasure  boats  are  now  kept,  and  that 
good  children  will  be  gratified  with  a 
ride  to  the  sky,  as  they  are  now  treated 
to  a  turn  in  the  park  or  a  suburban 
drive.  Gentlemen  with  large  families 
and  numerous  friends  can  keep  their 
own  balloons,  and  liinch  in  the  upper 
air  instead  of  picnicking  on  the  damp 
grass.  The  ne&t  step,  to  which  famili- 
arity with  ahr  currents  would  naturally 
tend,  would  be  to  take  short  excursions, 
gOing  and  returning  by  means  of  the 
opposite  currents  that  prevail  in  the 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  air. 

Is  it  too  much  to  anticipate  that  thus 
proceeding,  step  by  step,  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  contrivance  and  experiments, 
the  time  will  be  when  cars  shall  fly 
through  the  air  as  safely  and  far  more 
swiftly  than  they  are  now  dragged  along 
our  iron  road  ?  The  child  first  creeps 
before  he  learns  to  walk  and  leap.  Is 
the  navigation  of  the  air  an^  more  in- 
credible than  it  would  have  seemed 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  Journey  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  with  a  loaded  wagon 
occupied  a  fortnight,  to  have  been  told 
that  within  forty  years  a  person  could 
breakfast  in  one  of  those  cities  and  dine 
the  same  day  in  the  other ;  or  that  a  citizen 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  could  read  in  his 
evening  paper,  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  same  day  in  Congress,  «t  Washing- 
ton? Shall  wonders  cease  to-day,  or, 
shall  our  race  continue  through  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  invent  and  improve 
contrivances  for  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  civilization  ? 

THB  VUOiBT  OF  BIRD& 

Apropos  to  the  yet  undetermined 
questions  concerning  the  practicability  of 
atrial  navigation,  it  may  not  be  unprof- 
itable to  give  consideration  to.  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  flight  of  birds. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  move 
through  the  air  is  not  as  yet  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  The  obstacles  to 
the  passage  of  the  bfard  are  gravitatioit 
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and  the  resistance  of  the  atmoephera. 
The  common  idea  is  that  the  bird  pro- 
pels itself  through  the  air  by  means  of 
its  wings,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  boat 
is  paddled  through  the  water ;  but  this, 
if  true,  would  not  account  for  its  rate  of 
speed.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  pe- 
culiar figure  of  the  bird ;  as  when  its 
wings  are  closed  in  each  act  of  flying, 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  body  and 
feathers  have  such  a  shape  and  podtion, 
that  the  displaced  -  air  in  again  rushing 
together  acts  as  a  propelling  force.  But 
this  does  not  yet  answer  the  purpose  of 
fhmishing  the  required  explanation ;  fof 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
bird  is  flying  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it 
passes  in  a  given  time  through  a  space 
several  times  greater  than  thftt  traversed 
by  its  wings ;  while  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  bird's  shape,  the  sum  of  the  re- 
sultant propelling  force  of  the  atmos- 
phere were  equal  to  the  atmospheric  re- 
sistance, which  it  certainly  is  not,  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  body  of  tlie 
bird  would  not  excc^  the  space  trav- 
ersed by  its  wings;  whereas,  it  is  ac- 
tually much  greater.  But  in  addition 
to  this  atmospheric  resistance,  the  force 
of  gravitation  remains  to  6e  overcome. 
When  a  bird  is  flying  in  a  horizontal 
course,  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  not 
horizontal  but  vertical,  as  if  to  overcome 
its  gravitation  toward  the  earth  were  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  its  wings  are  used, 
and  the  bird  in  reality  gains  no  forward 
impetus  from  the  motion  of  its  wings 
excepting  what  is  due  to  their  peculiar 
curved  form,  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  bellying  sail.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  when  a  bird  is  flying  with 
the  wind  its  expanded  wings  should  act 
as  sails,  and  the  sailing  and  flying  forces 
together  should  carry  it  forward  with  a 
speed  about  equal  to  that  of  the  wind ; 
yet  this  by  no  means  accounts  for  its 
speed  when  the  air  is  calm,  or  when  it 
moves  against  the  air  current 

Sailing  birds  can  only  move  in  that 
manner  when  the  air  is  in  motion,  some 
kinds  of  vultures  being  unable  to  soar 
while  the  air  is  still ;  and  numbers  of 
them  may  be  seen  alight,  like  becalmed 
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ships,  awaitifig  a  fayoriDg  breeze,  and 
oocosionally  opening  their  broad  wings, 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  catching 
enough  wind  to  enable  them  to  mount 
into  the  upper  air.  While  soaring  up- 
ward these  birds  describe  a  spiral  line, 
frequently  flapping  their  wings  to  coun- 
teract the  force  of  grayitation,  until  having 
risen  to  a  suitable  altitude,  where  the 
air-currents  are  brisker ;  when  they  sail 
around  in  great  circles  whose  planes  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  with  the  horiaon 
like  the  plane  of  a  tread-wheel,  and  the 
flapping  of  their  wings  is  so  infrequent 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  no- 
tion that  they  sleep  on  the  wing. 

It  is  probable  that  birds  of  passage 
take  advantage  of  steady  currents  of  air 
blowing  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
same  course,  in  some  of  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  to  aid  them  in  their 
semi-annual  navigations,  and  that  the 
regular  and  seasonable  recurrence  of 
these  periodic  winds  indicate  to  them 
the  proper  periods  for  their  passage  to 
more  congenial  climates.  Air-currents, 
like  oceanic  currents  and  streams,  are 
governed  by  certain  determinate  laws. 
The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  as 
well  understood  as  are  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  but  the  laws  that  govern 
other  prevailing  air-currents  are  not  so 
well  known. 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  while  the 
diolera  was  prevalent  in  Paris,  a  French 
§av€mty  from  his  knowledge  of  air-cur- 
rents, predicted  that  the  cholera  would 
prevail  in  England  hi  the  ensuing  winter 
and  would  reach  the  American  conUnent 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  which  we  who  are 
old  enough  have  reason  to  remember  oc- 
curred exactly  as  predicted.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection,  that  from  about  the  time 
when  the  cholera  flrst  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Quebec  a  wind  blew  steadily 
from  the  north-east  along  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  so  that  the  grass,  about  the  last 
of  May  became  almost  as  dead  as  it  is  in 
winter.  The  cholera  took  the  same 
course  as  this  wind,  taking  the  country 
of  central  and  western  New  York  in  its 
progress  toward  the  ItOssissippl  vaile^. 
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The  researches  of  European  observers, 
as  a}fio  of  some  in  this  country,  chief 
among  whom  was  Professor  Espy,  have 
of  late  years,  much  more  than  formerly, 
been  directed  toward  ascertaining  the 
laws  of  air-currents  and  storms.  .  It  is  * 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  if  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  ever  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  a  necessary  prerequisite  will  be  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  medium 
through  which  that  navigation  is  to  be 
carried  on. 

One  curious  and  intelligent  observer 
who  has  speculated  a  great  deal  upon 
the  flight  of  birds,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  rate  of  velocity  is  due  to 
gravitation;  that  the  bird  in  passing 
through  the  air  being  always  in  the  act 
of  fiilUng,  the  motion  of  the  wings  is 
mainly  employed  to  lift  the  bird  and  to 
overcome  the  lesistanoe  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Une  of  flight  of  birds  is 
never  straight  but  is  wavy;  when  the 
wings  close  the  bird  begins  to  fidl, 
and  so  continues  until  the  wings  make 
their  next  stroke,  when  the  bird's  body 
agahi  ascends,  with  but  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  momentum  which  the  force 
of  gravitation  had  communicated  to  it 
This  force  of  gravitation  he  contended, 
aided  by  the  wind,  accounted  for  the 
disparity  between  the  space  described  by 
the  bhtl's  wings  and  the  distance  trav- 
ersed by  its  body.  '  So  confident  was 
this  gentieman  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theoiy  that  he  devoted  much  time  and 
expense  to  the  construction  of  a  flying 
machine,  oonstracted  in  correspondence 
with  that  theory ;  but  just  as  it  was 
completed,  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
put  a  stop  to  his  experiments. 

Whatever  any  one  may  be  inclined  to 
think  of  this  or  similar  theories  it  may 
be  wiser  to  examine  than  to  despise  them 
while  they  are  yet  not  understood.* 

*8iiice  the  foregoing  wm  written,  raocesBftil  ex- 
peiiments  have  oeen  made  with  Doctor  Ander- 
son's *'Aerion,"  the  hinU  for  whose  principles 
of  constraction  and  adaptation  were  ftamishea  by 
obsenrations  of  the  fligDt  of  birds.  Doctor  An- 
derson's machine  is  made  to  ascend  sAd  descend 
at  any  angle  between  a  horizontal  and  a  perpen- 
dicular, by  a4)aBting  the  plane  of  the  booyant  ap- 
paratus at  a  corresponding  angle ;  that  is,  he 
ascends  or  descends  by  elevating  or  depressing 
the  forward  end  of  his  machine.  As  in  this  re- 
spect he  conforms  to  the  law  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  following  questions  are  suggested.  Yaltues. 
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These  hinto  are  thrown  ont  as  aids,  or 
Bpura,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  aid  in  rendering  aerial  nav- 
igation  a  practical  £ict,  rather  than  as 
an  any  tbeoiy. 


THE  ATXOSPHEBIC  icrpnyiqa 

About  the  dose  of  the  year  1800»  a 
working-model  was  puWidy  exhibited, 
of  a  contrivance  for  transmitting  mails 
or  small  parcels  by  the  force  of  atmoe* 
pheric  pressure. 

It  consisto  of  an  air-tight  tube  of  the 
requisite  strength,  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted.  A  hoUow  cylindrical  aofe, 
for  containing  the  things  to  be  ibrward- 
ed,  is  placed  inside  of  the  first  tube, 
which  it  fits  closely,  and  a  valve  behig 
opened  behind  the  safe,  it  is  driven 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
with  the  speed  of  a  baU  through  the 
barrel  of  an  air-gun. 

By  means  of  this  contrivance,  dis- 
patches,  letters,  etc,  could  be  forwarded 
from  Washington  to  New  York  in  five 
mmutes,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  in  a  smgle  hour.  The  electro- 
magnetic,  telegraph  is  a  perfect  tell-tale, 
but  the  atmospheric  express  is  «  stricUy 
confidential,"  and  would  be  invaluable 
for  the  transmission  of  gownment  dis- 
patches,  and  unportant  confidential  com- 
mumcations,  as  well  as  small  paicfds  of 
great  value. 

The  contained  cylinder,  or  safe,  might 
be  liable  to  destruction  by  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  friction;  but  asbestos  and 
Yankee  ingenuity  probably  could  obvi- 
ate  this  difficulty,  ^^»oyi 

UOHT  AOT  FTOL— WATEK-GA8. 

Notwithstanding  the  surface  of  this 
contment  is  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  forest,  and  its  soil  contams  im- 

^^^^ 

arlPOi*,  whether  thV?*Sl  i»  fte'n.ff^#i?"^**°'* 
S^ii^'«cJS^^  with 
MrUiI  mrcB;rinte*"ff3^^^^^      *Peed  of  an 


mense  deposits  of  coal,  tie  time  will 
come  when  the  supplies  of  fiiel  ttom 
these  sources  will  be  inadequate  to  the 
necessiUesof  the  swarming  millions  who 
shall  inhabit  this  vast  area. 

The  wide  plains  lymg  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  are  far  mor« 
susceptible  of  cultivation  than  they  are 
represented  to  be  by  the  great  mass  of 
travelers,  but  they  are  to  a  large  extent 
uninhabitable,  mainly  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  fliel  and  water ;  yet  these  pUhia 
will,  hi  Ume,  be  '  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion  of  considerable  density.  Whence  la 
this  immense  deficiency  of  fliel  to  be 
supplied  ? 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  living  in  Maa- 
sachusetts,  named  Payne,  who  by  repit)- 
senting  hhnself  to  be  the  object  of 
murderous  .conspiracies,  obtained  the  sob- 
riquet of  "the  great  shot-at,"  affirmed 
that  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  with  the  con- 
sumption of  a  trifling  proportion  of  car- 
bon, he  could  produce  both  light  and  heat 
in  abundance,  at  an  expense  so  hicon- 
considereble  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
alL  Some  fliilures  hi  his  experiments, 
occasioned  by  the  Uabilit^  of  hirf  mat&. 
rials  to  explosion,  which  he  did  not  suo- 
ceed  hi  obviating,  led  the  public  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  pretense  was  a  piece  of 
deception,  and  Payne's  light  became  an 
object  of  as  great  contempt  as  hi»  pre- 
tended fears  of  assassinaUon.  YetPrf^e'g 
was  a  valuable  and  genume  discovery. 

Thousands  of  experhnents  have  been 
made  for  hundreds  of  years  past  with 
the  view  to  utilizing  illumhiating  sub- 
stances.   Carbon  is  found  to  be  the  great 
combustible.    Coal  is  carbonized  wood, 
and  hence  experiments  have  been  mostly 
confined  to  coal  and  resms,  with  the  view 
toseparathig  the  illuminating  elements 
of  these  substances  from  their  grosser 
partSB.    These  experiments  have  been  so 
far  successfiil  that  instead  of  the  dark, 
suflbcating,  smoky  and  sulphurous  flame 
of  bumhig  coal  and  resin,  we  have  the 
clear  and  brilliant  light  of  a  gas,  that 
emulates  hi  purity  the  flame  of  sperma- 
ceti, and  illuminates  the  houses  and 
streets  of  our  cities.    Other  substances 
have  been  experimented  upon,  among 
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which  are  lipae  and  calcium,  which, 
when  heated  to  incandescence,  shed  a 
light  next  to  that  of  the  sun  in  bright- 
ness, oyer  an  immense  circuit  The 
principal  objection  to  these  lights  is  that 
the  heat  necessary  to  produce  them  is  so 
interna  as  to  destroy  the  apparatus  which 
sustains  them.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
light  now  in  general  use,  outside  of  our 
cities,  is  that  produced  from  refined  pe- 
troleum, with  which  all  are  familiar. 

The  producti(m  of  an  iUaminating 
gas  from  water  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished. The  city  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  some 
other  places,  haye  been  lighted  with 
water-gas,  which  was  afibrded  at  one- 
half  the  expense  of  coal-gas.  The  fistct 
is  therefore  accomplished  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  employing  a  gasiproduced 
from  water,  for  general  purposes  of  illu- 
mination at  a  cheap  rata 

One  process  for  produdng  gas  from  wa- 
ter is  simply  that  of  subjecting  the  water 
to  the  action  of  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  separates  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, which  are  its  constituent  elements. 
The  heat  from  hydrogen-gas  is  extreme- 
ly intense,  but  it  bums  with  a  dark-blue 
flame.    To  render  the  flame  brilliant 
and  clear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gas 
should  be  slightly  carbonated.    For  this 
purpose  Payne  passed  it  through  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  made  it  dangerous- 
ly explosive.    A  better  method  would 
be  to  pass  it  through  kerosene  oil,  which 
if  properly  refined  is  not  explosive.  The 
flame  of  carbonated  hydrogen-gas  is  dear- 
er and  more  brilliant  than  that  of  coal- 
gas.    Another  mode  of  producing  hy- 
drogen-gas is  by  the  ii^eotion  of  steam 
through  fine  orifices  upon  a  coal-fire,  by 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  hydrogen  passes  off  like' 
smoke.    This  is  probably  the  method 
most  commonly  employed ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  expensiye  and  wastefhl 
than  the  electrical  method,  and,  hi  some 
localities,  is  impracticable  from  the  ab- 
sence of  coal    It  has  fDr  some  time 
been  the  custom  of  engineers  of  steamers 
to  inject  steam  into  their  fires  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  heat  more  in- 
tense ;  and  lately  a  stove  for  domestic 


use  has  been  invented,  with  a  steam 
chest  above  its  fire,  whence  the  steam  is 
conveyed  into  a  chamber  surrounding 
the  fire,  and  through  the  fire-proof  Ihi- 
ing  which  lies  between  the  steam  cham- 
ber and  the  fire  small  holes  are  pierced, 
through  which  the  steam  is  injected  up- 
on the  incandescent  coal,  and  the  heat 
generated  from  this  steam  is  found  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
burning  coal — in  other  words,  the  water 
in  the  steam  chest  produces  as  much 
heat,  at  no  expense,  as  the  coal  in  the 
fire-box. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  steam 
thrown  upon  fire  would  quencji  it,  and 
so  it  would  if  supplied  in  so  great  a 
quantity  that  its  combustion  could  not 
be  perfectly  accomplished.    It  is  well 
for  a  better  understanding  of  this  sulject 
to  consider  what  steam  is.    When  steam 
is  super-heated  it  becomes  perfectly  dry 
and  has  no  apparent  heat ;  that  is  to 
say,  both  its  heat  and  moisture  become 
latent,  so  that  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
troduce one's  hand  into  a  column  of 
super-heated  steam  without  any  access 
of  aif,  no  sensation  of  moisture  or  heat 
would  be  experienced.    When  steam  es- 
capes into  the  open  air  it  is  instantly  re- 
solved into  vapor,  and  its  heat  and  mois- 
tnre  become  patent,  at  the  yeiy  same  in- 
stant it  ceases  to  be  steam ;  but  if  steam, 
heated  to  dryness,  is  made  to  impinge 
directly  upon  red-hot  coals,  its  combus-* 
tion  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  heat 
engendered  will  be  excessive  if  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oxygen  be  at  the  same 
time  supplied.    In  the  stove  Just  men- 
tioned, oxygen  is  introduced  in  excess, 
the  object  being  to  procure  the  combus- 
tion of  the  hydrogen-gas  from  the  steam 
within  the  stove ;  but  in  generating  hy- 
drogen-gas for  the  purpose  of  using  it 
elsewhere,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
is  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  that  of 
water  being  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fire  burning.    Before  water-gas  came 
at  all  into  use,  stoyes  heated  by  coal- 
gas  were  introduced,  as  well  as  contri- 
vances for  cooUng  with  the  gas. 

The  expense  of  producing  gas  ftom 
water  may  be  made  so  trifling  as  not  to 
be  worthy  of  c^msideration,  beyond  the 
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ooBt  of  the  apparatus  and  its  repairs, 
and  the  fixtures  for  utilizing  it  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  dwelling  or  other  build- 
ing, provided  it  is  produced  by  the  elec- 
trical process;  and  it  is  cheaper  than 
coal  or  wood  if  generated  by  heat  It 
is  highly  probable  that  before  many 
years  he  who  has  an  unfhiling  spring, 
or  a  **  babbling  brook,*'  or  other  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  netix  his  dwelling, 
need  not  fear  the  cold  blasts  of  winter 
nor  dread  the  darkness  of  night  Every 
man  will  readily  understand  the  great 
saving  of  labor  and  expense  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  water  for  fhel 
and  lights,  and  all  good  housewives 
will  rejoice  at  being  delivered  from  the 
plague  of  smoke  and  ashes. 

But  our  western  plains  are  said  to  be 
destitute  of  water.  How  are  they  to  be 
benefited  by  this  discovery?  The  an- 
swer is  ready,  by  means  of  artesian 
wells.  €k>  to  the  artesian  well  of  the 
Messrs.  Duponts  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  from  the  depth  of  two 
thousand  and  sixty  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface  the  water  spouts  up  to 
the  height  of  more,  than  ninety  feet 
above  it;  and  bear  in  mind  likewise 
that  the  practicability  of  such  wells  in 
the  arid  plains  of  the  West  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  actual  experiment,  and 
then  doubt,  if  you  will,  that  water  is 
everywhere  a  possibility. 
•  Kot  only  can  water-gas  be  used  to 
warm  and  light  our  streets,  shops,  and 
dwellings;  it  can  be  made  to  bake 
bread,  turn  the  spit  and  the  grind-stone, 
rock  the  baby,  chum  the  butter,  boil  the 
pot,  and  blow  the  dinner-horn,  and 
sew,  knit,  spin,  and  play  Yankee 
Doodle ;  or,  in  a  word,  it  can  be  made 
to  operate  any  kind  of  light  machinery. 

THE   GKKAT  MOTOR — BliECTRO-MAGNBT- 

Muscular  power,  air,  water,  and  heat, 
have  been  and  still  are  our  chief  motive 
forces.  Steam  results  from  the  union 
of  water  and  heat,  and  the  force  of  the 
caloric  engine  is  heated  air  or  steam. 

All  our  motive  forces  belong  to 
nature ;  but  have  we  exhausted  nature's 
resources,  and  must  we  remain  con- 
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tented  with  what  we  have  already  ob- 
tained from  her  ?  Has  she  not  in  her 
possession  a  force  yastly  superior  to  any 
of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves, 
and  w&ich  can  be  employed  to  perform 
man's  heaviest  as  well  as  his  lighter 
labors?  There  are  two  forces  in 
nature  superior  to  steam  or  caloric,  if 
man  could  but  harness  and  tame  them 
and  compel  them  to  do  his  giant's  worir. 
These  are  electricity  and  magnetism; 
or  they  may  be  called  one,  since  as  for- 
ces they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  ex- 
ercise separately.  These  are  ahready 
among  our  most  Mthful  servants.  One 
guides  us  with  unvarying  fidelity  over 
the  wide  oceans  and  through  tracklesa 
wildernesses,  and  the  other  is  a  messen- 
ger swifter  than  the  fairy  Puck,  who 
boasted  t^at  he  would  put  a  girdle 
roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  minutes ;" 
for  electricity,  which  can  make  the  cir- 
cuit in  less  than  as  many  seconds, 
Jocundly  shouts  to  us : 

The  Jonmej  ye  take  in  a  thousand  yean, 
I'll  dear  at  a  aingle  bonnd." 

Nor  is  this  boast  so  extravagant  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  seem,  for  if,  as  many 
suppose,  the  transmission  of  light  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon,  and  as  is  well 
known,  the  solar  light  travels  to  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  dghty  thousand  miles  in  a 
second  of  time,  the  velocity  of  the  elec- 
trical current  which  even  exceeds  that 
of  light,  baffles  our  powers  of  estima- 
tion. 

The  writing  done  by  Morse's  electro- 
magneUc  telegraph  is  an  exercise  of 
positive  force,  and  the  same  force  has 
propelled  a  railroad  car  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  It  has  been  found 
difficult  to  concentrate  this  force  beyond 
this  degree;  but  because  this  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  shall  we  supinely 
conclude  that  it  is  an  impossibility? 
Rather  let  this  difficulty  stimulate  to 
new  efforts  and  the  employment  of 
methods  hitherto  untried ;  for  it  is  the 
office  of  human  genius  to  surmomit 
difficulties  and  to  regard  few  things  as 
impossible. 

There  is  a  force  in  this  sabtle, 
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inyisible  and  imponderable  fluid  which 
permeates  the  sabstance  of  the  toughest 
woods,  scattering  their  fiwgments  like 
the  chaff  of  the  threshing  Aoot  and  in- 
stantly fusing  the  most  obdurate  metals. 
Hitherto,  experiments  in  electiicity  and 
magnetism  hare  been  oonflned  to  the 
electricity  generated  by  the  Leyden  jar 
and  the  voltaic  pile,  to  the  lifUug  power 
of  the  magnet,  the  deflection  of  the 
magnet  by  electrical  currents,  the  helix 
magnet,  and  the  electro-magnetic  gal- 
vanic battery.  These  forces,  thus  em- 
ployed, have  thus  far  developed  a  less 
sum  of  force  than  that  of  steam  or  ca- 
loric. 

Can  not  we  learn  somewhat  more 
from  nature  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  larger  amount  of  electro-magnetic 
force  can  be  employed  for  tlie  use  and 
benefit  of  man?  Observe  with  what 
simplicity  nature  mploys  these  agen- 
cies. A  ciurent  of  elect^ity,  imping- 
ing taugentally  upon  the  equator  or 
smaller  axis  of  a  freely  poised  magnet, 
causes  it  to  rotate  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  electrical  current  If 
we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  a  generator 
and  dispenser  of  electrical  force,  and  the 
earth  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  freely  poised  mag- 
net, this  would  account  for  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis. 
Oil  being  poured  on  the  surface  of  a 
basin  of  qufclcsilver,  and  subjected  to 
the  iufluence  of  an  electrical  current,  is 
made  to  revolve  around  the  electrical 
center,  first  taking  the  form  of  a  ring, 
which  separates  and  each  fragment  of 
it  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  all  con- 
tinuing their  revolutions  around  the 
common  center,  each  rotates  around  its 
own  axis.  We  know  that  the  whole 
solid  substance  of  the  earth  and  its 
productions  are  but  various  combina- 
tions of  elemental  gases,  of  extireme 
tenuity,  and,  as  a  whole,  destitute  of 
solidity.  All  densities  and  weights,  in 
the  material  world,  are  the  results  of 
forces,  inherent  in  these  primary  ele- 
ments, which  forces  are  merely  laws. 
Let  these  laws  cease,  and  matter  ceases 
to  exist  as  a  thing  appreciable  by 
human  sense:  without  them,  there  is 
literally  ko-thino:  and  so  philosophy 
Vol.  XL— 27. 


reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  worlds 
were  created  iirom  nothing.  If  we  sup* 
pose  that  electro-magnetism  constitutes 
the  force  which  holds  the  earth  together 
as  a  BoUd  and  coherent  mass,  and  con- 
trols it  in  its  annual  circuit  around  the 
sun  as  well  as  in  its  diurnal  rotation  on 
its  own  axis,  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
chief  terrestrial  and  ooemical  motor,  if 
not  the  som  of  all  forces,  and  may  hope 
that  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  laws  of 
its  operation  we  may  learn  to  employ 
its  eaexff£&  for  our  more  important  pur- 
poses. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  the 
human  body  is  an  electro-magnetic  ap- 
paratus. The  tissues  of  the  body  are 
filled  with  minute  particles  of  iron, 
which  is  strongly  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic manifestation :  the  brain  is  a  gen- 
erator of  electrical  force,  and  the  motor 
nerves  are  the  channels  through  which 
the  electrical  currents  are  carried  along 
and  around  the  muscular  tissues.  The 
tissues  being  charged  with  particles  not 
in  actual  contact,  the  electric  current, 
acting  on  these  iron  particles  upon  the 
principle  of  the  helix  magnet,  the  par- 
ticles become  instantly  magnetic  and 
mutually  attract  each  other,  and  thus 
occasion  muscular  contraction.  Every 
electrical  manifestation  occasions  chemi- 
cal changes,  attended  by  combustion 
and  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  animal 
heat  is  the  result  of  combustion  of  car- 
bonic substance  in  the  human  body. 
The  force  that  smites  in  the  arm,  leaps 
in  the  legs  and  flashes  in  the  eyes  is 
electro-magnetia  The  nerves  that  con- 
nect the  brain  with  the  vascular  system 
act  by  the  same  law  as  those  which  per- 
meate the  fibrous  tissues.  The  grounds 
for  these  assertions  are  not  a  priori^  but 
they  are  sustained  by  numerous  experi- 
ments. That  the  process  of  digestion  is 
carried  on  by  electrical  agency  has  thus 
been  fully  established.  In  Russia  the 
experiment  was  made  with  horses. 
The  horses  were  fed  simultaneously 
with  equal  quantities  of  the  same  food* 
In  two  of  them  the  nerve  that  performs 
the  ofllce  of  digestion  was  severed ;  to 
the  severed  end  of  the  digestive  nerve 
of  one  horse  the  proper  pole  of  a 
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galvanic  battery  was  attached,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  proper  time  for  diges- 
tion, the  food  in  the  stomach  of  this 
horse  was  found  to  have  been  as  per- 
fectly digested  as  in  that  of  a  i)erfectly 
healthy  horse,  while  that  in  the  stomadi 
of  the  other  horse  remained  as  perfectly 
undigested  as  when  first  swallowed. 
Ophthalmia  has  been  successfully  treated 
in  Europe  by  bringing  the  proper  pole 
of  the  galyanic  battery  in  contact  with 
the  diseased  part,  and  yarious  nervous 
disorders  are  daily  cured  by  the  same 
agency.  Every  possible  muscular  move- 
ment is  produced  in  dead  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  as  per- 
fectly as  in  the  living  being  by  the 
agency  of  the  brain;  and  thus  it  is 
proved,  that  electro-magnetism  is  both 
the  motive  force  and  the  functional 
agent  in  the  whole  animal  economy. 

The  simplest  form  of  animal  exist- 
ence is  that  of  an  ovum,  or  sack.  Kot 
only  is  this  the  foetal  initial,  it  occurs 
as  a  perfectly  developed  animal  exist- 
ence in  one  variety  of  the  monad 
animalcule,  in  which  the  most  powe^l 
microscopic  glasses  can  detect  no  mem- 
bers whatever,  excepting  a  single  orifice 
through  which  food  is  received  and  the 
undigested  part  thereof  is  ejected.  This 
.insect,  which  is  one  of  the  minutest  that 
the  microscope  has  discovered  in  water, 
performs  the  ofilce  of  digestion,  and  as 
has  been  shown  by  experiment  in  the 
larger  members  of  the  monad  Jamily,  if 
the  sack  be  turned  inside  outward 
digestion  is  performed  as  perfectly  as 
before.  If  we  ascend  one  d^ree  in  the 
scale  of  being  we  find  the  monad  fur- 
nished with  tentacles,  or  long,  thread- 
like processes,  as  much  fiaer  than  the 
spider's  web  as  that  is  finer  than  cable, 
with  which  the  insect  searches  for  food. 
This  food  may  consist  of  a  minute 
worm,  which,  when  it  perceives  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tentacle,  makes  fistic 
efforts  to  escape,  but  the  moment  it  is 
touched  by  the  tentacle  its  struggles 
cease,  and  it  is  drawn  up  unresisting 
into  the  orifice  and  devoured.  This 
paralysis  is  due  to  electro-magnetic 
force,  the  same  by  which  the  gymnotus, 
or  electrical  eel,  paralyzes  oxen,  moles 
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and  other  animals  that  resort  for  drink 
to  the  waters  where  this  fish  has  its 
abode.  In  the  medusa,  or  sea-nettle,  a 
mammoth  variety  of  the  animalcular 
species,  the  presence  of  electro-mag- 
netic energy  is  remarkably  conspicuous. 
This  fish  is  familiar  to  those  who  bathe 
in  the  waters  where  it  inhabits,  some- 
times under  the  name  of  the  stingaree, 
as  its  slightest  contact  causes  a  most 
painful  irritation  of  the  skin,  which 
must  be  due  to  electrical  action,  for  the 
medusa  is  so  thin  and  wanting  in  con* 
sistency  that,  if  it  be  grasped  firmly  in 
the  hands  its  form  and  substance  dis- 
appear ;  and  yet  it  captures  and  devours 
fishes  of  higher  organizations,  with  the 
utmost  voracity.  These  examples,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  given,  prove 
that  the  process  of  digestion  is  carried 
on  in  the  simplest  organized  beings,  by 
the  same  agency  as  in  those  of  the  most 
perfect  orgo^iization,  though  by  means 
of  apparatus  vastly  more  simple ;  so 
much  so,  as  almost  to  escape  detection 
except  by  its  effects.  The  same  agency 
may  be  observed  in  the  growth  and 
functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
operating  through  a  similar  yet  still 
more  simple  process  than  in  animals, 
with  this  diffierence :  that  the  electrical 
force  inheres  in  animal  organisms,  and 
the  magnetism  is  from  \%}thout,  being 
received  with  food  or  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  in  vegetable  organisms 
magnetism,  or  iron,  is  present,  and  the 
electrical  force  acts  from  without,  being 
chiefly  atmospheric.  We  do  not  trace 
the  agency  of  electricity  in  vegetation, 
by  BO  strongly  marked  demonstrations 
as  in  animal  existences,  yet  its  presence 
in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  is  not 
the  less  certain.  If  an  electrical  current 
is  passed  through  the  soil  in  which  a 
vegetable  is  planted,  its  growth  will 
thereby  be  greatly  accelerated.  Most 
animalcules  are  found  in  waters  that 
are  highly  oxygenized,  and  oxygen 
forms  a  laxge  proportion  of  the  food  of 
planta  Oxygen  is  magnetic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  to  the  presence  of  this  in- 
gredient in  common  air  we  are  to  at- 
tribute the  phenomena  of  atmospherio 
jlectridty.    Baron  Humboldt  remarks, 
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in  substance,  that  so  great  is  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygenous  magnetism  in  our  at- 
mosphere, that  it  may  be  contemplated 
as  a  vast  metallic  sheet  encompassing 
the  planet  While  it  is  true  thai  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  traceable  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  body  of  the  earth, 
yet  most  of  the  manifestations  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  magnetism  in  the  air  itself 

It  is  claimed  that  the  foot  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  travels  with  it, 
undisturbed  by  its  annual  and  diurnal 
revolutions,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  attractive  force  exerted  upon  the 
atmosphere  by  the  earth ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtflil  whether  the  motion  of 
the  atmosphere  is  not  in  a  very  great 
degree  independent  of  that  of  the  earth, 
although  correspondent  to  it,  and 
whether  this  harmony  of  motion  is  not 
largely  due  to  the  happy  proportions  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  properties  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  motion  is  regulated  by  the  same  law 
that  governs  the  motions  of  the  body  of 
the  planet;  and  whether,  but  for  the 
presence  of  its  magnetism,  the  atmo- 
sphere would  not  disappear  from  the 
earth's  surface  in  a  single  diurnal  revo- 
lution, leaving  the  earth  as  destitute  of 
animal  life  as  is  its  &ir  satellite. 

Observation  of  the  habits  of  twining 
plants  enables  us  to  perceive  that  those 
plants  the  reddish  or  brown  color  of 
whose  stems  indicate  an  excess  of  oxy- 
gen or  oxyd  of  iron,  and,  therefore, 
positive  magnetism,  twine  in  a  direction 
opposite  the  course  of  the  sun,  in  ohedi- 
ence  to  the  same  electro-magnetic  law 
which  controls  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
earth ;  while  those  plants  the  green  color 
of  whose  stems  indicate  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  or  of  negative  magnetism, 
twine  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  appa- 
rent course,  oxygen  being  positively 
magnetic  and  negatively  electrical,  while 
hydrogen  is  positively  electrical  and 
negatively  magnetic,  or  unmagnetic 

Atmospheric  electricity  apparently 
manifests  itself  without  any  apparatus, 
excepting  the  fluid  globules  of  which 
the  air  is  composed.  Here,  where  the 
most  tremendous  electrical  phenomena 


with  which  we  are  ocularly  acquainted 
take  place,  the  processes  are  sublime  in 
their  simplicity,  and  in  this  very  sim- 
plicity they  baffle  our  most  earnest 
scrutiny. 

Tet  who  can  determhie  for  us  that 
the  much-desired  mode  of  concentrating 
electro-magnetic  forces  may  not  reveal 
itself  to  us  through  the  contemplation  of 
and  meditation  upon  these  their  sim* 
plest  yet  most  energetic  manifestations, 
rather  tlian  by  persistently  following  the 
methods  heretofore  employed  with  so 
little  success  ? 

We  may  rest  assured  of  this,  at  least, 
that  the  more  we  know  of  these  forces 
in  all  their  varied  forms  and  modes  of 
exercise,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem ;  and  we  need  not  weakly  yield  to 
disbelief,  that  such  patient  research  shall 
ultimately  result  in  the  discovery  of  a 
mode  of  utilizing  the  great  motor. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured  : 
that  every  truth  is  valuable  to  mankind ; 
and  that  although  we  may  fail  or  be 
disappointed  in  this  or  any  other  special 
guest,  the  earnest  search  after  great 
truths  ever  disciplines  and  enlarges  the 
capacities  of  our  souLs  for  the  appreci- 
ation of  all  that  is  excellent  in  truth  or 
admirable  in  nature. 


MY  WEALTH. 

SOME  count  then:  wealth  in  golden 
dust, 

In  mansion  proud  and  fine. 
In  waving  fields  of  yellow  grain ; 

Not  so  do  I  count  mine. 
Not  much  have  I  of  golden  coin- 
No  palace  proud  and  tall ; 
Tet  Qod  has  given  me  so  much 
I  can  not  count  it  alL 

Some  pass  me  by  in  haughty  scorn, 

In  velvet  robes  and  lace ; 
For  all  the  tinsel  show  of  wealth, 

I  would  not  take  their  place. 
I  have  no  gold,  but  I  have  wealth ; 

I  gladly  work  all  day. 
While  round  my  feet,  among  the  flowers, 

I  see  my  child  at  play. 
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Her  soft  arme  fondly  round  me  twined, 

Love  beaming  in  her  eye ; 
I  would  not  give  one  waxen  touch 

For  all  that  gold  can  buy. 
I  smooth  her  long  and  shining  hair 

In  rippling)  silken  fold ; 
Each  golden  coil  is  more  to  me 

Than  all  your  sordid  gold. 

God  gives  his  children  different  gifts, 

We  mortals  know  not  why ; 
The  richest  lady  in  the  land 

Is  not  more  blest  than  L 
I  am  content  to  work,  to  strive, 

To  struggle  and  endure ; 
For  oh  I  with  this  rich  gift  of  soul, 

I  surely  am  not  poor. 


THE    ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREEN 
SEAL.'* 

THB  QUADBOON'S  STOBY. 
IV. 

II /FY  Scheherezade  was  interrupted,  on 
IVJL  this  occasion,  by  the  unexpected  en- 
trance of  my  husband,  who  had  return- 
ed earlier  in  the  evening  than  usual  from 
his  place  of  business.  He  had  already 
been  back  some  days  from  Cuba,  but 
had  never  chanced  to  confront  my  qua- 
droon laundress.  Bhe  eyed  him  vigi- 
lantly, I  saw,  drawing  comparisons  evi- 
dently between  his  fisice  and  its  **  counter- 
feit presentment "  on  the  walls,  as  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  scrutiny,  rested,  at  last, 
dreamily  on  the  floor. 

When  he  had  gone  out  again  she  took 
up  the  thread  of  her  story — which  had 
probably  made  the  theme  of  her  musings 
— without  an  intervening  remark,  and 
with  a  sort  of  careless  abruptness  that 
might  have  beseemed  royalty. 

"  Of  course  you  know,  madam,  who 
she  meant  by  •  hdm.^  Young  as  I  was, 
and  simple,  I  understood  at  once,  and  a 
sort  of  terror  took  possession  of  me, 
when  I  thought  of  that  smiling,  cruel 
face  (no  blood  relation  of  yours,  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  lady),  and  what  would  be 
our  fiite  if  we  fell  into  such  hands  ?  But 
I  said  nothing,  and  weeks  passed  before 


my  mistress  made  mention  of  her  pur* 
pose  again.  By  this  time  she  had  re- 
ceived another  letter,  sealed  with  the 
Green  Seal,"  amd  I  heard  her  talkmgto 
it  and  over  it,  as  she  always  did  when 
those  morsels  of  witchcraft  came ;  and  in 
this  way  I  knew  what  her  plan  was,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  meet  Mr.  Adrian, 
who  had  been  long,  as  I  knew  before, 
entreating  her  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  she  had  an  opportunity. 

We  are  to  go  to  Boston,  Rena,'*  she 
said,  where  I  can  make  my  livelihood 
with  my  pen  and  be  independent  of 
everybody,  and  Mr.  Adrian  insures  me 
employment,  for  he  has  great  influence 
with  the  Journals,  some  of  which  have 
already  published  my  pieces,  though 
without  paying  me,  so  £u: ;  and  we  are  to 
live  with  his  sister — ^you  and  I — ^nntil  the 
time  comes  to  break  my  chains,  not  a  hard 
thing  to  do  in  that  free  country  where 
there  are  no  slaves — ^no  weary  women,  as 
I  am  told,  bound  in  relentless  marriage 
yokes,  as  in  this  lovely  land  where  na- 
ture rebukes  humanity."  Then  she  sat 
awhile  with  her  small  white  hands 
clasped,  and  her  eyes  cast  up  in  that 
pretty  way  she  had,  which  always  made 
me  feel  as  if  she  were  praying,  though  I 
do  not  know  that  she  was ;  and  present- 
ly she  broke  out  again,  very  suddenly : 

I  shall  bum  my  bridges  as  I  go, 
Rena,  like  a  great  Gfeneral  of  old  times, 
and  leave  no  vestige  behind  by  which  I 
can  be  traced,  even  by  your  Master 
Richard.  They  can  imagine  me  dead, 
if  the  worst  comes — mother  and  all  the 
rest — and  you  know  how  easily  people 
forget  their  dead  I  What  is  inevitable  is 
always  borne  with  courage.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  beautiful  order  that  it  sliould  be 
so  1  M.  Maur^pas  will  get  him  another 
wife  who  will  bear  him  the  children  he 
craves,  and  when  two  years  have  come 
and  gone  I  shall  be  happy  with  a  noble 
husband.  Yes,  Adrian,"  she  murmured, 
"  I  will  repose  evermore  on  your  honor 
and  fidelity." 

"May  I  tell  my  mother,  mistress,"  I 
ventured  to  ask,  of  this  plan  of  yours? 
She  would  never  betray  you,  I  am  sure, 
nor  would  Frederick  Tanque." 

"No,  child,  not  for  worlds,"  adding* 
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cardetsly,  but  you  need  not  go  with  me 
unlefis  you  choose,  Rena.'* 

I  answered  only  by  humbly  kissing  her 
hand ;  but,  even  then,  I  was  meditating 
perfidy  1  Oh,  madam,  from  lc|7e,  not 
hate,  Iwasabouttoplay  the  part  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  give  her  ap  into  the  hands 
of  her  friends,  not  her  enemies — ^yet  all 
the  same  I  was  to  step  in  between  her 
and  happiness  forever/' 

The  quadroon  sat  with  her  hands 
locked  and  her  head  bowed  over  them, 
in  a  penitential  attitude,  evidently  lost  in 
thought,  when  I  roused  her  with  a  ques- 
tion : 

^  And  where  was  M.  •  Maur^pas  all 
this  time,  Rena?  Was  there  no  effort 
on  his  part  at  reconciliation  with  his 
Justly  offended  wife  !" 

At  home,  madam — at  home,  walking 
the  house  like  a  caged  panther  day  and 
night,  sorry  enough,  no  doubt,  for  what 
he  had  done,  but  never  daring  to  come 
near  my  mistress,  who  conmionly  kept 
bolt  and  bar  between  them.  Some- 
times she  would  throw  open  her  windows 
and  sit  by  them,  however,  and  at  su<^ 
times  he  was  always  sure  to  pass  on  the 
gaUeries,  but  there  was  a  look  in  her 
eyes  like  frozen  fire  that  was  hard  to 
meet  and  that  frightened  even  him,  and 
he  left  her  to  herself  That  look  cowed 
him  and  made  him  quiet,  so  that  even  I 
began  to  pity  him  in  my  heart,  for  the 
gift  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  hate 
any  more  than  to  love  as  my  mistress 
conld. 

But  she  only  laughed  coldly  when  I 
spoke  of  his  trouble,  and  turned  away, 
saying,  veiy  bitterly,  I  thought,  in  clear, 
calm  tones : 

**  May  his  trouble  never  be  less,  Rena, 
but  I  will  not  wish  it  more  for  my  own 
sake." 

**  Mistress,"  I  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, "does  Hot  Jesus  Christ  teU  us  to 
forgive?" 

"  How  can  we  forgive  when  we  are 
not  angry?"  she  asked  in  turn.  "M. 
Maurfepas  is  simply  dead  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  as  divine  as  our  Savior  himself 
could  I  bid  the  dead  live  again.  Did  yon 
ever  try  to  kindle  a  fire  with  ashes, 
Rena?" 


I  hung  my  head ;  I  understood  her 
tlien.  All  was  over  between  them,  and 
forever ;  yet  he  was  her  husband,  and  I 
had  heard  Master  Richard  say  what  a 
solemn  bond  marriage  was— one  never 
to  be  broken  in  our  holy  church — "  a  tie 
as  long  as  life  and  as  strong  as  death,"  he 
called  IL 

It  was  to  Master  Richard  I  betrayed 
her. 

I  had  been  taught  to  write  legibly 
by  my  mistress,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Somehow  I  never  took  to  writ- 
ing as  I  did  to  other  things,  and  my 
hand  wonld  cramp  terribly  in  copying 
ont  long  words,  and  though  I  could  spell 
very  well  off  the  book,  when  I  tried  to 
write  down  my  thoughts  all  the  letters 
would  get  jumbled  together  in  my  mind 
and  the  words  would  look  strange  to  me 
on  paper. 

The  hardest  work  I  have  ever  under- 
taken in  my  lif^  was  writing  that  long 
letter  to  Master  Richard.  I  was  a  week 
about  it,  for  I  had  to  choose  my  time 
when  my  mistress  was  busy  with  her 
papers,  or  sitting  like  one  in  a  dream, 
forgetful  of  all  about  her.  But  I  did  not 
fold  up  or  seal  my  letter  until  I  had 
heard  her  say  when  she  was  going  to 
kave  Maur^as,  and  where  Mr.  Adrian 
was  to  meet  her.  He  was  to  be  at 
Memphis,  on  the  first  of  December, 
she  said,  (after  getting  another  letter  fix>m 
him)  and  would  wait  for  her  there  until 
she  found  an  opportunity  to  leave  home 
during  my  master's  absence. 

We  knew  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  New  Orleans,  early  in  that  month,  but 
he  never  told  any  one  what  day  he  meant 
to  go  or  to  return.  So  we  were  all 
packed,  waiting  many  days.  And  now, 
let  me  tell  you,  madam,  my  mistress  put 
aside  all  books  and  jewels  and  fine  dresses 
he  had  given  her,  and  locked  them  in 
the  Armorie,  leaving  the  key  with  my 
mother  and  placing  in  her  trunks  only  a 
few  plain  clothes  and  the  remains  of  her 
marriage  trousseau,  her  diamonds,  her 
Cashmere  shawl — ^gifts  from  her  dead 
father ;  also  the  bag  of  gold  i^eces  Ma- 
dame Zavier  had  given  her  for  private  ex- 
penses  on  her  wedding  morning,  not  one 
of  which  she  had  ever  touched,  for  n^ 
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master  was  liberal  enough  as  far  as 
money  went,  and  liked  to  see  her  dress 
fine  and  spend  freely  when  they  went 
to  the  cities  together.  It  pleased  him 
well  to  see  all  the  lorgnettes  pointed  at 
her  at  the  opera  house  at  New  Orleans, 
though  ho  would  tantalize  her  about  it 
afterward. 

He  never  loyed  her  better,  I  belieye, 
than  when  she  treated  him  with  such 
cold  scorn.  After  his  late  bad  behavior 
I  am  sure  he  could  have  crawled  to  her 
feet  during  those  last  weeks  at  Maur^pas, 
but  for  the  fear  he  had  of  her  fiery,  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  that  look  of  frozen  flame, 
(madam,  I  can  give  it  no  better  name), 
she  turned  upon  him,  whenever  he  cross- 
ed her  presence. 

He  is  no  more  to  me,"  I  heard  her 
murmur  one  day  as  he  went  by  her 
window  like  a  shadow,  than  the  scor- 
pion that  crawls  on  the  wall ;  but  I  will 
not  let  him  sting  me,  if  I  can  help  it  I 
Yet,  I  would  harm  no  creature  willing- 
ly." 

Mr.  Grimshaw,  his  commission  mer- 
chant from  New  Orleans,  arrived  about 
this  time  and  stayed  a  week  at  Maur^ 
pas,  walking  about  everywhere  with  my 
master,  examining  the  sugar-houses  and 
the  engine  carefully,  and  Jotting  dow 
notes  of  every  thing  in  his  memoran- 
dum-book, and  getting  a  list  of  the  ne- 
groes, with  every  name  written  out  in 
fhll,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  young- 
est But  this  my  mistress  never  knew, 
and  Frederick  Tanque  bade  me  keep  it 
from  her. 

On  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  December 
my  master  went  to  New  Orleans  with 
Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  from  that  moment 
my  mistress  was  on  the  watch  for  a 
steamboat  to  take  her  away  in  an  oppo- 
^site  direction,  for,  as  I  have  said,  she 
had  been  ready  to  go  for  many  days 
past  Once  in  every  four  or  five  hours 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Roquette  to  know  when 
the  next  packet  would  touch  at  Claire- 
forte,  and  the  morning  after  my  master 
left  home  the  young  man  wrote  to  me 
that  the  propeller  Palestme  was  expect- 
ed between  sundown  and  dark,  that  eve- 
ning. Then  our  arrangements  were 
made  at  once  to  go  in  the  Palestine. 


MONTHLY. 


The  barouche  was  ordered  and  Julins 
drove  us  over,  while  Frederick  Tanque 
followed  in  the  spring  wagon  with  our 
light  baggage.  The  servants  thought  we 
were  going  to  visit  Madame  Zavier,  at 
her  place,  Les  Boccages,  between  Natchez 
and  Vicksburg  for  a  few  days,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  were  not  fkr  from  right, 
but  of  our  real  intention  they  had  no  idea. 

Once  only  my  mistress  came  near  be- 
traying herself,  and  that  was  in  parting 
with  2dr.  Roquette,  who  was  all  atten* 
tion,  and  insisted  upon  putting  on  board 
a  basket  of  his  famous  sweet  oranges 
from  tH&es  Master  Richard  had  grafted 
in  his  little  garden,  and  gave  my  mis- 
tress his  arm  to  lead  her  safely  to  the 
cabin,  for  it  was  quite  dark  when  the 
steamer  Palestine  came  sparkling  along. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Roquette,"  I  heard  her 
say.  May  all  prosperity  be  yours,  and 
if  ever  you  see  my  cousin  Richard  again, 
tell  him — ^but  no  I  I  will  send  no  mes- 
sages 1"  and  she  checked  herself  sad- 
denly. 

I  see  how  it  is,  Madame  Maurdpas," 
said  Mr.  Roquette,  in  a  low,  tearful 
voice;  *^you  are  never  coming  back 
again,"  adding,  after  a  pause :  "May  God 
bless  you,  madam,  wherever  you  are." 

She  laughed  with  a  real  ring  in  her 
voice  that  surprised  me,  for  I  was  ready 
to  burst  out  crying  all  the  time,  and 
trembling  like  a  ieaC 

"  How  tragical  we  all  are  to-night, 
Mr.  Roquette  1  But,  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause I  go  so  seldom  from  home  that 
such  solemn  partings  occur  I  I  can't 
tell  what  has  become  of  my  cheerful- 
ness.   Farewell,"  giving  him  her  hand ; 

and  be  sure  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
me  when  I  come  home;"  and  she  turned 
joyfully  from  Mr.  Roquette,  who  left  us, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  convinced  of  her 
sincerity. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
accused  my  mistress  secretly  of  being 
deceitful. 

But,  just  as  if  this  gayety  had  been  a 
mantle  she  had  worn  for  a  time  and  un- 
clasped at  the  throat  and  let  fall  to  the 
floor  when  she  was  tired  of  it,  did  her 
behavior  change  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  me  in  her  state-room.  A 
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countenance  of  deei>er  woe  I  never  saw 
than  was  hers,  as  she  sat  leaning  back 
against  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  closed 
and  her  face  half  turned  aside,  and  her 
locked  hands  lying  loosely  on  her  lap. 

She  refused  to  go  out  to  the  supper- 
table,  but  I  went  to  the  steward  and 
brought  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cracker 
and  she  ate  it  mechanically.  Just  as  a 
child  takes  its  food  fh)m  a  nurse's  hand, 
but  seemed  little  better  afterward — fly- 
ing in  her  berth  and  moanmg  low  all 
night,  in  a  piteous  way  that  kept  sleep 
from  my  eyes. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  momlftg  we  blew 
off  steam  at  Natchez  where  we  were  to 
lie-to  an  hour — and,  on  hearing  this,  I 
got  off  and  went  to  the  guard  to  see 
the  city  as  well  as  I  could  below  the  hill, 
and  watch  the  drays  come  down  the 
blufis  piled  with  cotton,  and  the  deck- 
hands going  and  coming  by  the  light  of 
blazing  torches — for  the  fog  hung  heavy 
over  every  thing,  and  it  was  a  dark  and 
dreary  dawn,  cheerless  as  midnight. 

A  carriage  drove  up,  almost  below  the 
guard  over  which  I  was  hanging,  and, 
unable  to  go  further  on  account  of  the 
cotton-bales,  stopped  at  some  distance 
from  the  plank.  I  saw  a  gentleman  get 
out  slowly,  wearing  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
Just  at  tiiat  moment  a  passing  torch 
flashed  on  his  face,  and  I  knew  my  mas- 
ter Richard.  He  looked  very  white  in 
that  strong  yellow  light,  and  walked 
feebly,  I  thought,  leaning  as  was  not  his 
habit  on  a  cane.  My  heart  beat  wildly 
as  I  saw  him  come  on  board,  to  make 
inquiries  of  us  I  knew,  but  I  said  noth- 
ing about  his  presence  to  my  mistress 
when  I  went  back  to  her  state-room. 
She  was  already  awake,  however,  if  in- 
deed she  had  slept  at  all  during  that 
mieasy  night,  and  spoke  to  me  as  I  en- 
tered. 

"  I  must  get  up  and  dress  myself 
soon,"  she  said.  I  want  to  see  '  Les 
Boccages'  once  more  as  we  pass  by,  and 
1  am  not  certain  how  many  hours'  run 
it  is  from  Natchez.  1  took  *  no  note  of 
time'  when  I  went  there  three  years 
ago.    Every  thing  was  so  different  then." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mistress,"  I  thought  to 
myself;     that  dreadfhl  serpent-seal  had 


not  then  twisted  itself  about  your  heart 
You  were  as  free  then  for  all  your  home- 
troubles,  as  a  bird  on  a  bush."  But  I 
said  nothing,  and  went  to  work  at  once 
to  assist  her  to  dress,  taking  down  her 
long,  black  hair,  which  reached  to  her 
waist,  and  combing  it  carefhlly,  though 
with  trembling  hands,  then  arranging  it 
in  the  French  twirl  and  coils  she  always 
wore,  and  which  so  well  became  her 
small  and  graceihl  head.  Then  she 
threw  on  her  black  silk  gown  •  and 
crimson  shawl,  and  with  a  lace  vail  over 
her  head,  went  out  on  the  guard  to 
watch  for  "  Les  Boccages."  I  had  taken 
her  a  cup  of  coffee,  all  she  would  taste. 
I  never  saw  her  cheeks  so  pale,  nor  her 
eyes  so  bright  as  on  that  gray,  dreary 
morning,  nor  her  mouth  of  such  a  burn- 
ing red.  She  looked  Just  like  a  beauti- 
ful vision,  madam,  I  once  saw  painted 
of  a  transfigured  samt. 

About  an  hour  later  I  heard  her  utter 
a  £siint  cry,  and,  looking  out  from  the 
state-room  door,  I  saw  Master  Richard 
standing  beside  her. 

"  We  are  bound  to  the  same  point,  I 
suppose,  Aglae,"  I  heard  him  say.  "  I 
am  afraid  you,  too,  have  had  bad  news 
from  *  Les  Boccages.' " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  him 
in  strange,  confrised  silence,  lifting  her 
hand  to  her  head,  gasping  as  if  over- 
whelmed. 

"  Is  it  my  mother?"  she  asked,  pite- 
ously,  at  last 

"  Yes,  your  mother  has  need  of  you, 
Aglae.  One  of  your  brothers  has  sus- 
tained an  injury." 

"Oh,  heavens  I  a  fiaital  one?  Is  it 
Bernard  ?" 

**  I  will  not  tell  you  another  word  un- 
til we  reach  *  Les  Boccages.'  You  are 
going  there,  of  course.  You  are  too  ner- 
vous to  bear  details  now.  I  shall  be 
detained  a  few  hours,  in  all  probability,' 
and  have  plen^  of  time  to  answer  ques- 
tions.   We  will  get  off  there  together." 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered  mechani- 
cally. "But,"  gatheriog  courage  by  a 
great  effort,  "  I  had  thought  to  go  further, 
Richard." 

"  To  Vicksburg  to  see  Marion  Martin, 
I  suppose "  he  said,  somewhat  grimly. 
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I  remember  your  girlish  friendship— 
and  she  is  well  settled  and  able  now  to 
entertain  yon.  I  trust  maltere  may  still 
go  well,  and-^-and — **  hesitating  slightly, 
then  speaking  low,  while  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
state-room,  with  hands  clasped,  wistfhl 
and  wild  almost — ^*that  the  Tisit  may 
still  be  made ;  but,  be  not  too  sanguine, 
Aglae ;  yon  have  a  shock  to  bear ;  I 
will  not  conceal  this  from  you." 

I  knew  then  that  Master  Richard  had 
received  my  letter,  and  I  thonght  I  knew 
what  his  pale  fiioe  and  broken  arm  beto^ 
kened.  My  mistress  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands  and  remained  silent. 

He  has  killed  him,"  was  the  thought 
that  shot  throogh  my  brain,  ''and  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  it!  Will  my 
mistress  ever  forgive  mef*  But,  I 
could  not  speak  to  Master  Bichard  then 
as  I  so  much  desired  to  do,  and  was 
obliged  to  wait,  in  trembling  patience, 
for  an  explanation. 

It  came  soon  enough,  but  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  I  had  feared.  My  vision  was 
not  yet  fhlly  realized — my  vision  of 
blood  and  steel.  Madam,  had  I  all  that 
to  do  over  again  I  think  I  should  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and  not  inter- 
fere as  I  did  then,  to  cross  the  path  of 
love.  I  have  diflfmnt  thoughts  now. 
I  believe  that  where  two  people  want  to 
go  together  no  one  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere.  Our  lives  are  short  and  happiness 
is  not  so  common  a  thing,  though  the 
right  of  all,  that  any  body  should  be  de- 
prived of  a  share  of  it,  if  it  can  be 
rightfully,  honorably  obtained.  True 
love  and  pure  love,  suoh  as  hers,  must  be 
right,  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  the 
preachers  tell  us ;  and  my  poor  mistress 
would  have  been  more  blest  to  have 
had  her  will  for  one  month  and  then  to 
have  died,  than  to  have  lived  all  those 
empty  years.  She  would  at  least  have 
lived  and  died  happy. 

There  are  better  things  than  such 
happiness,  Rena,  known  to  the  human 
soul,"  I  sidd,  steinly. 

''What,  madam,  what r  she  asked, 
defiantly. 

"  Gk>d's  approval — man's  esteem— our 
own  self-respect  and  satisfied  consdenoe. 
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Nay,  even  the  opinion  of  the  world  is 
much." 

*'  What  was  the  world  to  her,  madam  t 
What  could  it  ever  have  been  ?  She 
had  never  cared  for  it,  or  its  opinions. 
She  who  was  not  like  other  people — so 
every  one  said  that  knew  her ;  but  will- 
ful and  sweet  and  loving  as  a  little 
child,  and  perhaps  not  much  more  re» 
sponsible,  if  all  was  known." 

She  shook  her  head  sternly.  "No, 
madam,  she  was  done  to  death  by  bdng 
thwarted,  and  I  was  one  of  those  thai 
helped  to  destroy  her,  through  ill-judged 
a£E«ection.  *I  believe  that  she  had  a  right 
to  love  Mr.  Adrian,  as  had  he  to  love 
her — ^that  no  man  should  have  dared 
gainsay." 

"  TJiese  are  shocking  sentiments,  Re^ 
na.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  utter  theOL 
I  suppose,  however,  you  imbibed  them 
from  your  mistress." 

"No,  madam,  no!  She  never  un- 
closed her  lips  to  speak  such  words. 
They  came  to  me  through  my  own  sor* 
row  and  remorse.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  These  two  suited  one  another  and  their 
partners  did  not  suit  them.  God  made 
them  suitable,  and  what  say  had  man  in 
the  matter!  None  that  I  can  see — none 
that  I  can  understand.  Their  very  souls 
went  forth  on  wings  like  to  get  acquaint- 
ed. Perhaps  they  were  married  angels 
in  heaven,  who  knows,  before  they  came 
to  this  sinftil  earth  at  all  f  I  said  more. 
'Would  not  the  husband  lying  in  his 
grave  be  nearer  to  me— -more  livhig  if  I 
had  loved  him  well — ^than  the  husband 
with  his  head  on  my  pillow  that  I  did 
not  love  t  Why  should  men  and  women 
be  tied  together  like  leashed  hounds, 
making  each  other  wicked  and  wofhl, 
when  each  one  could  be  happy,  free  and 
independent  with  a  mate  of  his  Qr  her 
own  choosing  ?'  I  asked  myself  these 
questions  many  and  many  a  miserable 
day,  when  it  was  too  late  to  ask  them, 
and  I  came  to  think  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  divide  true  love-^ 
the  unpardonable  sin,  madam." 

I  saw  how  unprofitable,  and  even  un- 
dignified on  my  part,  a  discuaidon  on 
this  subject  would  be  between  Rena  and 
myself — one  on  which  she  was  evidently 
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warped  against  her  finer  InetincU ;  and 
I  sought  to  hring  her  back  to  her  dae 
of  stoiy  by  hazarding  one  remark — a 
personal  one,  very  painftd  to  me. 

**But,  Rena,  yon  hare  already  said 
Mr.  Adrian  had  a  cruel  lace !  How 
could  you  think  he  could,  in  any  way, 
have  contributed  to  the  happmeas  of 
your  mistress  f  * 

"  Oh,  madam,  perhaps  It  was  the  fklse 
life  he  led  with  the  wife  he  never  loved 
that  gave  him  this  look  and  shook  his 
principles.  With  my  sweet  mistress,  who 
eeemed  to  be  bis  fate  as  he  was  surely 
hers,  all  Inight  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  rejoined,  hastily.  "  I 
see  what  yon  mean ;  but  I  fancy  you 
•are  mistaken."  I  would  have  said :  *^  I, 
too,  knew  this  man  —  cold,  brilliant, 
fascinathig;  and  understand  what  he 
might  have  been  to  such  a  woman  as 
Agl&e  Maur^pas,"  but  I  was  silent  with 
a  stab  in  my  heart,  that,  in  its  very 
pc^gnancy  of  pain,  taught  me  to  yearn 
overt)ne  I  had  so  long  condemned  and 
censured,  too  stringently  by  half. 

Already  was  the  self-appointed  court 
melting  before  the  pleadings  of  this  hum- 
ble Portia,  and  the  dread  demand  that 
had  once  been  urged  by  the  plaintiff  for 
*•  a  pound  of  flesh,"  cut  from  the  quiver- 
ing heart  of  a  rival,  was  repudiated  now. 

Pity,  mercy,  foigiveness,  were  all  at 
work  in  the  breast  of  one  long  insensi- 
ble to  either,  as  fiur  as  finite  natures 
could  feel  or  offer  them.  The  words  of 
the  quadroon  had  found  their  way  to 
conviction ;  and  the  truth  of  her  asser- 
tion— "  the  wife  he  never  loved,  and 
who  never  suited  him  "—conjured  up  a 
vision  of  what  might  have  been  had  the 
wife  of  "Adrian"  been  "Valdrie,"  the 
being  of  fire  and  air  with  her  Cleopatra- 
like  variety,  her  resilient  nature. 

"  Yes,  this  was  the  woman,"  I  thought, 
^who  alone  could  have  chained  his 
fickle  fancy  and  captivated  his  fhstidlous 
■eye  and  taste — perhaps  even  reached  a 
heart,  undiscovered  by  another  I  She 
might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  his 
whole  nature,  and  developed  the  God 
that  was  in  him — the  slumbering  deity." 

But,  it  waa  no  Ume  for  refiections 


like  these.  I  sought  to  untangle  a  skein 
and  seize  a  clue  to  a  stoiy  too  long  a 
matter  of  mystery  to  me,  whose  right  to 
such  knowledge  was  unimpeachable. 
IMgression  and  reverie  were  aUke  out  of 
place  under  such  circumstances. 

My  mistress  never  uncovered  her 
face  again,  continued  Rena,  until  master 
Richard  touched  her  arm  to  point  out 
**Les  Boccages,"  her  mother's  place, 
that  we  were  now  approaching  in  the 
bend  of  the  river.  The  white  cottage* 
house,  covered  T^ith  multifiora  vines, 
was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yardi 
distant  from  the  wood-landing,  and  like 
a  person  walking  in  sleep,  my  mistress 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  on  shore. 

We  saw  no  one  on  the  portico,  and 
when  we  had  entered  the  house,  all  was 
silent  Then  Aunt  Polly,  Madame 
Zavler's  housekeeper,  came  out  to  re- 
ceive us,  and  we  were  shown  into  the 
library,  while,  at  some  signal  from 
Master  Richard,  die  disappeared  before 
my  mistress  had  time  to  question  her, 
and  we  were  left  alone, .  thinking  she 
had  gone  to  apprise  Madame  Zavier. 

**  Now,  cousin  Richard,"  said  my  mis- 
tress, firmly,  "  you  must  tell  me,  before 
I  go  to  ray  mother's  room,  which  of  my 
brothers  is  injured,  and  how  so,  that  I 
may  be  prepared  for  the  worst" 

Your  mother  is  not  at  home,  cousin 
Aglfte,"  said  my  master  Richard,  calm- 
ly. "She  went  yest^ay  to  Natchez, 
/Where  Francis  is  confined  to  his  bed, 
(his  wife  had  written  to  your  mother 
to  this  effect,)  with  a  fractured  limb. 
Not  ill,  however,  by  any  means,  for  I 
have  Just  seen  him.  Bernard  and 
Jaojues  are  with  her,  and  Eugene,  you 
know,  is  at  Oakland  University,  so  that 
we  find  ourselves  here  alone,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  I  have  a  strange  revela- 
tion to  make  to  you." 

She  glanced  at  his  wounded  arm,  and 
the  blood  forsook  her  cheek.  She  had 
not  before  perceived  it  in  her  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  You  have  had  a  difficulty  with  my 
husband — ^you  have  killed  M  Maur^pas," 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  wildly. 
"  Oh,  Richard,  was  it  for  me  ?  I  trust 
not — I  trust  notr 
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I  have  not  seen  M.  Maardp^s  since 
we  parted  in  your  presence/'  be  made 
answer.  "  My  difficulty  has  been  a  very 
different  one,"  hesitating  long  before  he 
added :  I  have  just  been  to  Memphis." 
As  he  spoke  he  eyed  her  sternly. 

She  uttered  a  long,  low  shriek,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  then 
looked  up  again  suddenly,  pale,  tearless, 
and  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  What  business  had  you  there  ?"  she 
asked,  confronting  him  proudly  with  a 
bitter  smile.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inquiring,  Richard  Zavier  ?" 

"  I  went  there  to  anticipate  your 
meeting  with  Mr.  Adrian,"  he  answered, 
As  the  oldest  male  representative  of 
you  blood  I  went  thither  to  prevent  a 
stain  on  your  hitherto  spotless  honor." 

"  And  you  killed  him  I" 

Her  head  drooped  on  her  bosom,  her 
hands  on  her  knees  as  she  spoke,  like 
one  utterly  hopeless. 

No,  Aglfle,"  said  my  Master  Richard, 
calmly.  *'  I  only  tried  to  kill  him.  The 
villain  escaped  with  his.  accursed  life." 

"  This  from  you,  Richard  Zavier?" 

**  This  from  me,  Aglfle  Maurftpas." 

"  You  have  brought  me  here  on  a 
fool's  errand,"  she  exclaimed,  paAsion- 
ately,  **  but  you  shall  not  mar  my  in- 
tention.   I  will  yet  join  Mr.  Adrian  I" 

"  Never,  my  cousin,  never !"  shaking 
his  head. 

**  Prevent  me  at  your  peril,  sir  I"  and 
she  rose  before  him,  and  flashed  upon 
him  a  look  that  seemed  to  wither  him 
as  he  stood.  He  staggered  feebly  to  a 
chair,  fell  back  in  it,  and  closed  his  eyes 
like  one  about  to  &int.  His  wound 
was  bleeding  afresh,  but  we  did  not  know 
it  then. 

I  shall  proceed  to  Memphis  on  the 
first  packet  that  woods  at  Les  Boccages," 
said  my  mistress,  firmly.  In  the  mean- 
time acquaint  me,  if  you  please,  what 
you  mean  by  interfering  in  my  litenuy 
engagements,  and  how  you  received  in- 
formation of  my  movements?  I  insist 
upon  an  answer  to  these  questions.  I 
hold  you  to  account,  Richard  Zavier  I" 

Standing  behind  my  mistress,  I  uttered 
an  exclamation  that  made  Master  Rich- 
ard look  up.    He  caught  my  eye,  and 
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the  expression  I  read  in  his,  prevented 
tny  revelation.  It  froze  me  into  silence 
again. 

**  A  letter,  addressed  to  me,  in  a  clerkly 
superscription"  (the  truth  was,  I  had 
requested  one  of  M.  Roquette's  clerks 
to  direct  it  for  me,  the  day  I  mailed  it 
myself,)  "  reached  me  in  time  to  permit 
me  to  reach  Memphis  before  the  fatal 
first  of  December,"  said  my  Master 
Richard,  faintly,  "and  in  accordance 
with  what  I  deemed  my  duty,  I  waited 
there  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adrian — ^for 
such  was  his  assumed  name.  His  real 
one  you  shall  never  know*frx)m  me, 
Agltte.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  settled  our 
affairs  with  pistols  on  the  thu*d,  and 
were  both  slightly  wounded.  He  has 
gone  home  to  his  wife  and  family,  a 
wiser  and  better  man,  I  trust — having 
learned  that  Southern  women  are  held 
too  sacred  with  their  kindred  to  be 
tampered  with,  by  piymg  Yankee 
scoundrel&  He  has  gone  home,  Aglfle, 
cured  of  his  folly,  believe  me ;  but  not 
until  he  had  signed  this  paper." 

He  rose  with  a  great  effort  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  folded  document,  and, 
staggering  feebly  to  the  door,  tlirew  it 
at  her  feet  as  he  passed  her.  A  moment 
later,  just  after  I  had  picked  up  the 
paper  and  handed  it  to  my  mistress  who 
clutched  it  eagerly,  I  heard  a  faU  in  the 
corridor,  and  Aunt  Polly  and  I  reached 
Master  Richard  at  the  same  moment 
He  was  lying  covered  with  blood  and 
quite  insensible  on  the  fioor.  For- 
tunately the  neighboring  physician  lived 
hard  by,  and  he  came  very  promptly 
and  bound  Master  Richard's  arm,  and 
administered  reviving  remedies,  and  he 
was  soon  made  comfortable,  though  so 
weak  that  he  did  not  leave  his  bed  for 
many  days. 

During  all  this  time  my  mistress 
never  went  near  him,  nor,  indeed,  when 
I  returned  to  tell  her  of  Master  Rich- 
ard's condition,  did  she  pay  any  attention 
to  what  I  said,  sitting  as  she  was  like  a 
stone  and  wholly  taken  up  with  that 
fatal  paper  which  contained  Mr.  Adrian's 
sworn  renunciation,  and  which  she  read 
over  and  over  with  moving  lips  and 
stramhig  eyes  until  I  feared  it  would 
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madden  her.  So,  after  every  thing  was 
done  for  Master  Richard  that  we  could 
do,  Aunt  Polly  and  I  led  my  mistress 
to  her  own  chamber,  the  beautiful  blue 
room  which  Madame  Zavier  kept  for 
guests,  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa  drawn 
up  before  the  fire,  with  shawls  and  pil- 
lows around  her,  while,  all  the  time,  she 
looked  like  a  firozen  creature,  and  felt 
like  one,  chilly  as  ice  as  she  was,  lying 
like  a  person  in  a  dreadfhl  dream,  which 
is  only  half  believed  to  be  real.  Oh, 
madam,  that  was  a  tiying  time  in- 
deed I 

Aunt  Polly  would  have  brought  in 
the  doctor  who  came  to  see  Master 
Richard,  but  I  would  not  let  her,  know- 
ing my  mistress  as  I  did,  and  feeling 
sure  that  she  would  revive  best  if  left  to 
herself  and  me.  The  other  servants 
were  all  carefully  excluded.  The  paper 
Master  Richard  had  given  her  she  had 
hidden  by  this  time  in  her  bosom,  and 
while  she  lived  no  human  eye  except 
her  own  ever  rested  on  it  again. 
What  did  it  contain,  Rena  T 
I  have  it  here  madam,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  it  I  brought  it  purposely 
and  she  drew  from  her  worn  pocket- 
book  a  paper  yellowed  by  time,  with  a 
well-known  signature  affixed.  It  was 
a  solemn  oath,  as  you  will  see,'*  she 
pursued, "  on  the  part  of  the  signer.  Mas- 
ter Richard  said,  (though  not  written  in 
his  handwriting)  never  again  to  see  or 
to  hold  correspondence  with  **  Valerie," 
or  the  person  he  knew  as  such ;  an  oath 
that  had  been  compelled  from  him  by 
my  Master  Richard,  who  hence  told  him 
the  name  of  my  mistress.  Years  after- 
ward Deemah  told  me  this,  but  I  sus- 
pected it  at  the  time,  and  so  did  she, 
my  mistress  I  mean ;  and,  madam,  was 
it  not  strange  ?  She  forgave  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  cowardice,  as  she  never 
could  have  done  for  his  abandonment. 
She  pitied  rather  than-  scorned  him  for 
his  weakness,  as  you  might  suppose  a 
fiery  nature  like  hers  would  not  have 
done — she  who  feared  nothing  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  herself!  That  proved  to 
me,  more  than  every  thing  besides^ 
the  power  of  her  love  for  Mr.  Adrian. 

"  And  did  she  never  hear  from  him 


again,  Rena  t  Did  she  never  write  to 
him  ?" 

**No,  madam,  she  never  did,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  She  believed  in 
keeping  promises,  and  would  not  for 
worlds  have  tempted  him  to  break  the 
oath  he  swore  to  Master  Richard." 

Yet,  he  had  persuaded  her  U)  ignore 
her  marriage  vow,  Rena,  as  he  had  done 
his  own.    This  seems  inconsistent" 

^  I  heard  my  mistress  say  one  day  that 
the  Roman  people  struck  their  slaves 
when  they  set  them  £ree,  and  that,  in  this 
way  she  had  received  her  fireedom  from 
my  master's  own  hand.  She  never  felt 
that  she  owed  him  any  duty  from  that 
moment,  niadam.  She  ceased  to  feel 
ever  after,  that  she  belonged  to  him  or 
was  his  wife.  As  to  Mr.  Adrian,  my 
mistress  had  never  suspected  that  he 
was  not  a  single  man  until  she  heard 
what  Master  Richard  said,  and  read 
that  written  "  renunciation ;"  that  was 
what  they  called  it  I  remember ;  but,  it 
contained  a  confession  besides,  a  con- 
fession that  Adrian  was  not  his  real 
name,  and  though  he  mentioned  no 
other,  that  he  was  a  married  man. 
After  this,  of  course,  my  mistress  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  in  any 
way;  but  the  whole  thing  was  kept 
secret  by  Master  Richard's  advice. 

He  wrote  her  a  long  letter  as  soon  as 
he  could  grasp  a  pen,  that  was  the  day 
before  Madame  Zavier  came  home,  and 
strange  to  say  it  governed  her  behavior. 
He  did  not  urge  her  to  go  home  to 
Maur^pas,  though  he  advised  it ;  but  he 
enjoined  her  whatever  she  did  to  let  no 
one  know  what  motive  she  had  in 
making  that  Journey,  or  what  Mr.  Ad^- 
an  had  been  to  her ;  and  so  she  was 
prepared  to  meet  Madame  Zavier  with 
the  explanation  which  was  surely  true, 
in  one  sense  if  not  in  another,  for  she 
never  would  have  left  him  but  for  that, 
that  her  husband's  ill-treatment  had 
driven  her  from  a  home  to  which  she 
would  return  no  more  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  compelled  to  make 
her  living  by  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
Madame  Zavier  received  her  tenderly 
and  tearfully,  with  true  motherhood. 
She  who  had  sold  her  daughter  for  a 
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price  coald  not  bear  now  to  have  it 
paid,  nor  to  take  crael  blows  that 
bruised  tliat  tender  fiesli,  as  part  of  the 
contract  Yet,  from  the  first  she  might 
have  known  what  must  have  occurred 
between  them,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  unsuited  as  they  were.'* 
You  are  a  philosopher,  Rena." 

**  I  don't  know,  madam,  that  I  under- 
stand the  word,  but,  if  it  means  tliat  I 
see  every  thing  Just  as  it  is,  perhaps  I 
am.  I  sometimes  wish  that  God  had 
not  made  me  so  dear-nghted,*'  and  she 
sliook  her  head,  smiling  wistfully. 

"  After  my  mistress  came  to  herself," 
she  resumed,  she  spent  much  time  in 
considering  who  could  have  informed 
Master  Richard  of  her  design  of  Joining 
Mr.  Adrian  at  Memphis. 

But  for  that  warning  glance  I  should 
have  fallen  on  my  knees  before  her  and 
confessed  the  whole,  but  that  cold  com^ 
mandlng  eye  rose  ever  before  me  when 
I  thought  to  speak,  and  the  words  were 
stayed  on  my  lips  as  if  I  had  still  been 
in  Master  Richard's  presence. 

"  It  must  have  been  Mr.  Roquette," 
she  said  at  last,  and  he  obtained  his 
information  from  Frederick  Tanque,  no 
doubt;  and  your  mother,  I  suppose, 
plucked  out  your  secret,  poor  Rena, 
against  your  will,  and  even  against  your 
knowledge.  I  was  wrong  to  confide  in 
one  so  young,  wrong  to  have  confided 
in  any  one,  and  yet,  I  am  safer  in  their 
hands,  I  feel." 

O,  mistress,  it  was  all  for  the  best,*' 
I  ventured  to  say  meekly,  since  you 
hear  now  that  Mr.  Adrian  was  a  nurried 
gentleman." 

"  In  heaven  there  is  no  marriage,  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  we  are  told,  and  had 
it  come  to  the  worst  we  could  have  died 
together,"  she  said,  casting  her  eyes  up 
and  clasping  her  hands  on  her  bosom. 

Besides  there  was  divorce  for  him  as 
well  as  for  me  in  that  land  of  liberty. 
We  could  have  waited  patiently." 

"  But  our  dear  church,  mistress,  for- 
bids divorce,  Master  Richard  says. 
Would  you  leave  the  Holy  Catholic 
church  for  any  man  ¥" 

"Have  I  not  told  you  never  to  ques- 
tion me,  Rena  ?    Little  fool,  do  you  sup- 
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pose  I  need  give  up  my  church  because 
it  chooses  to  cast  me  forth  from  its  bosom 
for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  ?  My 
creed  is  my  own,  and  no  displeasure  of 
church  or  priest  could  change  tha>L 
What  difference  whether  I  went  to  MasB 
or  prayed  alone  in  my  chamber  before 
my  crucifix,  as  I  did  for  years  at  Maur^ 
pasf 

She  was  talking  to  herself^  I  knew, 
and  not  to  me,  so  I  forbore  to  answer. 

"As  for  Richard  Zavier,"  she  con- 
tinued,  he  has  crushed  me  as  he  would 
not  have  done  the  worm  in  his  path — as 
no  other  living  being  could  have  done — 
can  ever  do  again — ^not  Adrian  himsell 
But,  oh,  my  love  1  it  was  not  Just  uiyoa 
to  forsake  me  thus,  even  though  the 
cruel  Spanish  steel  threatened  your 
heart's  blood.  Not  jtut  I  Yet  I  thank 
heaven  your  precious  life  is  spared,  even 
if  for  my  eternal  desolation." 

And  she  shook  her  head  sorrowfully 
while  tears  rained  down  her  cheeka 
Her  voice  was  so  tender  when  she  spoke 
these  words,  that  it  sounded  like  the 
cooing  of  a  dove;  but  it  fired  every 
drop  of  my  blood  to  see  her  weep. 

"  Oh,  mistress,"  I  cried  passionately, 
"  I  want  you  to  Iiate  Mi.  Adrian,  for  his 
mean  behavior.  I  wish  Master  Richard 
had  killed  him,  before  he  signed  that 
paper." 

"  He  has  done  nothing  to  me  to  make 
me  hate  ^im,"  she  said  calmly.  "  If  he 
loved  his  life  better  than  his  troth  to 
me,  I  have  no  word  to  say.  It  is  not 
given  to  all  men  to  be  strong  and  brave, 
like  cruel  Richard  Zavier;  nor  to  be 
constant,  like  wicked  Maur^pas."  She 
smiled  bitterly  as  she  spcike  these  word& 
"  Besides  that,  he  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  live  for ;  he  had  no  right  to  die 
for  one  he  had  never  seen  except  in 
dreams  —  except  in  dreams  P'  shaking 
her  head  again,  drearily.  Then  she 
went  on :  "  Had  he  spoken  lightly  of  me, 
matters  would  have  been  difibrent— or 
even  carelessly ;  but  he  did  not,  or  oh, 
how  gladly  my  cruel  kinsman  would 
have  told  me  every  word.  For  one 
such  I  would  have  slain  him  with  my 
own  hand,  even  had  I  been  obliged  to 
reach  him  across  the  mountaina  Bat 
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as  it  is,  we  part  in  peace  and  love,  an4 1 
can  liye  upon  the  past  throi^h  all  the 
fliture." 

I  knew  she  still  kept  bis  letters  in  her 
sandal-wood  box,  and  that  she  refened 
to  these. 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  bum  them, 
Bena,  in  your  practical  humanity,"  I  ob- 
serred. 

**  No,  madam,  no ;  I  knew  what  com- 
fort they  would  prove  to  her  in  her 
long,  lonely  years ;  but  it  was  an  oflace 
she  performed  herself  one  day,  very  sod- 
ditily,  as  you  shall  hear." 

**  Were  hers  never  applied  for,  Rena  T 

"  Tes,  madam,  I  believe  so,  without 
her  knowledge  though,  by  Master  Bich- 
axd ;  but  the  answw  came  that  they  had 
all  been  honorably  destroyed — each  as  it 
was  received." 

I  groaned  aloud.  Here  was  another 
link  yet  wanting  in  the  chain  of  iniquity. 
Those  letters,  with  their  fiairy  seal,  and 
the  motto, "  II  verrois,"  had  met  the  eyes 
of  his  wife,  I  knew,  lying  carelessly  in 
his  secretary,  and  had  aided  in  their 
mutual  estrangement.  That  he  preserv- 
ed them,  therefore,  was  a  certainty,  and, 
perhaps,  "  Valerie "  would  have  prefer- 
red that  he  should  have  done  so,  since  it 
seemed  she  never  made  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  regain  them.  They  might  have 
prevented  oblivion,  if  no  more. 

What  occurred  after  all  this,  Rena  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  madam,  if  you  will 
take  patience,  to  follow  me  in  my  own 
way,  for  I  get  all  in  confnsion  if  you 
want  to  hurry  me.  As  my  eyes  saw 
and  my  ears  heard,  I  speak.  I  can  not 
put  it  all  tbgether  quick  as  scholars  can. 
I  ^m  obliged  to  walk  step  by  step,  up 
my  ladder—even  crawl  sometimes  for 
fear  of.  filing  down;  but  all  that  it 
befits  you  to  know  about  my  mistress 
you  shall  lean,  presently." 

The  effort  Master  Richard  made  to 
write  that  long  letter  to  my  mistress 
threw  him  back,  I  suppose,  for,  after 
that,  he  was  quite  ill  again,  and  ti^e  doc- 
tor came  and  forbade  him  to  read  or 
write,  or  to  have  much  light  in  his 
chamber,  and  made  him  take  quinine 
and  port  wine,  and  such  like,  and  sago 
jelly  by  the  pint,  for  his  appetite  had 


failed  and  he  seemed  to  be  fading  a^ay 
for  want  of  heart  to  eat,  or  smile,  or  care 
for  any  thing. 

But  a  great  shock  roused  him.  It  was 
always  so  with  that  fiunily — the  Zaviers, 
I  mean — they  came  to  their  feet  when 
the  need  was,  aick  or  well,  living  or 
dying,  equal  to  the  emeigency,"  as 
Madame  Zavier  said,  whatever  that  might 
be.  So  that  the  very  day  after  Doctor 
Duroc  had  pronounced  my  Master  Bich- 
ard  an  ill  man,  he  was  up  and  dressed 
and  ready  to  take  the  boat  for  New 
Orleans,  having  notified  Deemah  to  meet 
him  with  fresh  linen  at  his  plantation 
landing,  so  that  he  might  accompany 
him  below. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  Master 
Richard's  bed,  in  the  shadow,  when 
Aont  Polly  came  in»  followed  by 
Mr.  Jules  La  Ooste,  one  of  onr  near 
neighbors  at  Manrdpas,  who  went  up  to 
him  cordially  and  then  sat  down  by  his 
pillow,  near  the  half-open  window,  be- 
fore which  was  placed  a  table  for  his 
iced-water  and  medicines.  A  crack  of 
light  came  throagh  the  parted  shutters, 
for  Master  Richard  could  not  submit  to 
total  darkness,  and  it  fell  on  the  two 
faces,  leaning  dose  together  as  they  talk- 
ed, and  thus  I  saw  them. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  M. 
Maur^as,  Dr.  Zavier,"  said  Mr.  La  Coste, 
suddenly,  laying  it  on  the  counterpane  as 
he  spoke — one  that  requires  an  answer, 
which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make 
satisfiictory." 

"  I  am  neither  able  to  write  nor  read 
to-day,"  said  my  Master  Richard ;  "  but  I 
can  hear  and  think  as  well  as  ever  I 
could ;  so  perhaps  you  will  do  me  the 
&vor  to  read  this  letter  aloud  to  me,  Mr. 
La  Coste — ^that  is,  if  you  already  know 
the  contents,"  he  added,  placing  his  hand 
upon  it  to  wait  for  a  reply,  then  remov- 
ing it  as  Mr.  La  Ooste  said,  briefly : 
1  do  know  them,  I  regret  to  say  " 

"^Then  read,"  said  Richard  Zavier, 
savagely. 

It  was  a  letter  from  my  master,  accus- 
ing my  Master  Richard  of  having  per- 
suaded away  his  wifo  from  his  roof  and 
protection,  and  of  having  met  her  by  ap- 
pointment at  Natchez  and  gone  with 
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her  to  "  Les  Boccages''  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  mother,  for  wrong  pur- 
poses, and  it  ended  by  challenging  him 
to  fight  with  him  a  duello,"  when  and 
where  he  chose,  and  with  what  arms  he 
might  select,  or  to  be  branded  as  a  cow- 
ard forever,  as  well  as  a  destroyer  of 
female  honor;  adding  that  Mr  Jules 
La  Coste  would  act  as  his  friend  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  empowered  to  ar- 
range everthing  with  the  second  of  Dr. 
Zavier. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room  after 
the  letter  had  been  read  that  lasted  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  you  could 
haye  heard  a  pin  &11.  Madam,  I  thought 
the  beatings  of  my  heart  must  have  be- 
trayed my  presence,  so  still  was  the  cham- 
ber,  and  so  loud  did  they  sound  in  my 
own  ears.  But,  I  sat  spell-bound,  and 
soon  my  Master  Richard  spoke  in  clear, 
calm  tones : 

"  I  can  not  accept  this  challenge  con- 
scientiously, Mr.  La  Coste,"  he  made  re- 
ply. "  I  have  done  nothhig  to  deserve 
it  I  am  innocent  of  all  offense,  such  as 
he  at  least  would  deem  offense,  agahist 
the  wife  of  M.  Maui^pas." 

An  explanation  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thankfully  received,"  said  Mr.  Jules  La 
Coste,  eagerly.  It  was  in  this  hope, 
and  as  the  friend  of  both,  that  I  under- 
took this  office.  What  shall  I  say  to 
M.  Maur^pas,  smce  you  are  too  ill  to 
write  ?  Madame  Zavier  tells  me  that 
you  had  been  with  her  son  Francis  at 
his  father-in-law's  near  Natchez,  wh^re 
his  accident  occurred,  and  advised  with 
his  physicians  on  the  day  before  you 
came  to  Les  Boccages,  and  that  you 
met  Madame  Maurdpas  on  the  boat  by 
accident— coming  to  visit  her  mother  in 
consequence  of  having  received  informa- 
tion of  her  brother's  ii^ury.  That  state- 
ment would  surely  suffice,  in  connection 
with  the  illness  that  prostrated  you  im- 
mediately on  your  arrival  here,  during 
which  Madame  Maurdpas  was  of  course 
obliged  to  remain,  as  Doctor  Duroc  can 
testify,  that  you  might  not  be  neglected 
under  her  mother's  roo£  Am  I  empow- 
ered by  you  to  make  these  assertions  f ' 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  cousin  since  we 
parted,  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  and  in 
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the  presence  of  witnesses,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Madame  Zavier.  I  owe  no- 
thing to  her  attentions,"  said  my  Master 
Richard,  drily,  that  I  am  aware  of,  un- 
less the  occasional  ministry  of  her  ser- 
vant, in  the  absence  of  my  own,  may  be 
considered  a  proof  of  care  on  her  part 
(the  little  girl  Rena,  whom  you  may 
remember  at  Maur^pas).  Nor  had  I 
aught  to  do  with  her  voluntary  exile 
from  a  home  which  had,  however,  been 
anything  but  a  happy  one  to  her  for 
years,  though  I  have  ventured  so  fiir  as 
to  suggest  her  return  to  it,  and  perha^ 
so  offended  her;  lean  not  tell.  She 
has  surely  acted  very  naturally  and  with 
perfect  propriety  in  taking  refuge  with 
her  mother  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. Where  else  could  she  have 
gone,  Mr.  La  Coste,  with  the  same  sense 
of  security?" 

"She  did  not  know,  then,  of  her 
brother's  injury  when  she  left  home? 
She  meant  to  abandon  Manr^pas  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  La  Coste,  earnestly. 

"  I  made  her  acquainted  on  the  boat 
— having  joined  her  for  this  purpose — 
with  the  occurrence,  and  knowing  her 
nervous  frame  of  mind,  delayed  details 
until  we  arrived  at  Les  Boccages,  af- 
ter which  I  was  too  ill  to  return  to 
Natchez,  as  I  had  meant  to  do  almost 
immediately,  and  she  had  been  also  too 
much  prostrated,  I  hear,  to  leave  her 
own  cliamber.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say 
to  M.  Maurftpas.  I  owe  him  no  further 
explanation." 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  suffice,*'  said 
M.  La  Coste.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
indignant,  and  he  believes  you,  to  be  all 
powerful  with  your  cousin,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil." 

Then  I  must  take  the  consequences," 
said  my  Master  Richard.  "Fight  M. 
Maurfepas  I  will  not  Nor  will  any 
word  of  his  mouth,  nor  of  any  man's, 
brand  me  as  a  coward  so  long  as  I  am 
not  one." 

"  It  will  be  a  street  fight,  then,  Dr. 
Zavier,  and  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  you.  You  know  what  a  practiced  shot 
M.  Maur^pas  is." 

"  I  shall  defend  myself  under  such 
circumstances  to  the  best  of  my  ability," 
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Bald  my  Master  Richard  calmly ;  "  and  if 
I  perish  or  if  I  slay  I  shall  not  be  to 
blame.  In  either  case  my  conscience 
mil  acquit  me.  But  it  is  a  pity  to  drag 
a  wife's  good  name  through  the  gutters 
in  that  way    Let  him  think  of  that'* 

•*  Have  you  6hown  yourself  so  care- 
ful of  that  lady's  good  name,  Richard 
Zavier,  that  you  e&ould  utter  such  re- 
proach asked  M.  La  Coste  sternly  and 
with  flashing  eye& 

It  is  not  to  you  that  I  have  to  an- 
swer that  question/'  said  Master  Richard 
between  his  set  teeth.  '*If  my  right 
arm  were  not  disabled  you  should  not 
ask  it  with  impunity,  Jules  La  Coste. 
As  it  is,  I  must  bear  it  I  suppose — at 
least  for  a  time — but  do  not  presume  too 
far  on  my  reply  to  M.  MaurSpas  in  your 
encroachments,  or  you  may  find  your- 
self deceived,  peaceable  as  you  have  so 
far  found  me." 

"  I  regret  to  have  offended  where  I 
only  meant  to  counsel,"  said  M.  La 
Coste,  mildly.  "  I  did  not  know  until 
now  that  you  had  met  with  any  ii^ury, 
Dr.  Zavier.  How  did  you  receive  it  f 
Of  what  does  it  consist  ?" 

Without  noticing  either  his  apology 
or  inquir}'  my  Master  Richard  went  on, 
raising  himself  on  his  left  arm  as  he 
spoke,  as  he  had  not  done  for  days. 

"  Have  you  come  here  to  frighten  these 
women  to  death  with  your  tragic  face 
and  errand  ?"  he  asked,  almost  fiercely. 

In  the  name  of  manhood  I  hope  you 
did  not  betray  your  mission  to  Madame 
Zavier,  nor — "  he  hesitated. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  Dr.  Zavier. 
What  that  lady  communicated  to  me 
was  voluntaxy.  I  only  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  mend  this  unhappy 
difference,  founded  on  error  and  miscon- 
ception I  doubt  not" 

Master  Richard  surveyed  him  severely. 
Just  then,  watcliing  my  opportunity  as 
Aunt  Polly  entered  to  invite  M.  La  Coste 
to  dinner,  I  stole  away,  unobserved  by 
all  but  her,  and  hastened  to  the  chamber 
of  my  mistress,  to  whom  I  rendered  a 
tearful  and  truthful  account  of  all  that  I 
had  overheard.  Sbe  too  was  roused  to 
action  by  the  same  shock  that  had 
brought  my  Master  Richard  back  to  life. 


"  Get  me  my  grey  silk  dress,  Rena," 
she  said.  "  I  will  go  out  to  dinner  to- 
day, or  to  dessert  rather,  shice  they  are 
already  commencing.  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  M.  La  Coste  before  he  goes. 
Quick,  child  1  No,  never  mind  my  hair. 
My  white  lace  point  will  cover  all  de- 
ficiencies. I  look  like  myself  to-day, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  Les 
Boccages.  Rena,  I  have  put  on  my  life- 
harness  again,  and  I  will  wear  it  firom 
this  hour." 

Then  we  shall  go  back  to  Manr^ 
pas,"  I  murmured,  as  I  scented  her 
handkerchief  with  mille  fieurs,  **and 
we  shall  all  be  happy  again." 

"  When  the  sun  and  the  moon  change 
places,  not  before,  Rena,  as  &r  as  I  am 
concerned  ;  but  you  can  go  if  you  will. 
There  is  M.  La  Coste,  going  to  pass 
right  by  Claireforte,  where  he  can  drop 
you,  if  you  choose,  with  Mr.  Roquette. 
Say,  shall  I  send  you  back  to  your  mo- 
ther r 

"  Oh,  no  I  no  I"  I  groaned,  shivering 
at  the  thought  Maur^pas  would  be 
a  dungeon  to  me  without  you.  Mis- 
tress, wherever  you  stay  I  will  stay  too, 
and  be  happy." 

"  You  are  a  good  child,  Rena,"  she 
said,  swallowing  hard;  then  suddenly 
she  threw  her  arms  about  me,  and  again 
she  kissed  me  as  she  had  done  when 
we  first  met 

Oh,  Madam,  that  kiss  sealed  our  com- 
pact for  life.  It  thrilled  me  like  living 
fire.  I  could  have  died  happily  at  that 
moment,  so  that  I  had  died  for  her ; 
but  it  was  ordered  differently — my  ser- 
vice was  not  that 

Give  me  my  fim,  Rena,"  she  said, 
turning  back  at  the  threshold.  Cool 
as  it  is,  I  am  strangely  Mnt  to-day,  but 
I  mutt  see  La  Coste,  and  he  shall  not 
have  the  satis&ction  to  know  that  I  am 
miserable,  and  to  gossip  about  me  all 
through  the  lake  neighborhood.  I  will 
let  him  see  how  scornfully  I  have  turn- 
;  ed  my  back  on  Maur^pas  and  all  con- 
nected with  it — how  entirely  I  have 
cut  the  Gordian  knot" 

Then  she  went  forth — ^with  the  step 
of  a  queen,  and  the  stave  of  a  song  on 
her  lip,  to  seek  the  dining-room. 
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Very  soon  I  followed  her,  and  took 
my  place,  as  at  home,  behind  her  chair. 

J>r,  Duroo  and  Master  Bernard  Za- 
Tier,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  were  at 
the  table,  besides  my  mistress  and  her 
mother  and  M.  La  Coste,  when  I  went 
in.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  that  bean- 
tiful,  Joyons  lady,  who  sat  peeling^  her 
bananas  and  sipping  her  wine  as  though 
she  had  never  known  a  care,  and  talk- 
ing merrily  first  to  one  and  then  the 
other. 

I  hope  yon  aie  going  to  make  some 
stay  this  time  at  Lea  Boccages,''  said 
Dr.  Duroc.  "  When  you  were  last  here, 
none  of  the  neighbors  had  the  glimpse 
they  coveted  of  Madame  Maur^pas." 
And  I,"  said  M.  La  Coste,  gravely, 
trust,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  soon 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ma- 
dame Maur^pas  at  Claireforte,  where 
she  is  missed  by  high  and  low,  old  and 
young,*'  and  he  looked  at  her  suspi- 
ciously. 

"I  shall  remain  some  time  with 
mamma,  M.  La  Coste,"  said  my  mistress, 
carelessly ;  "  she  needs  me  more  than 
ever  now  that  Francis  has  married  a 
wife  and  gone  to  live  at  Natchez,  though 
I  can  never  hope  to  replace  wholly  her 
dear,  painstakmg  boy.  Tou  know  he 
has  met  with  a  very  sad  accident  lately." 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  heard.  Have  you 
seen  your  brother  since  he  received  his 
injury,  Madame  Maur^pasf 

'*No;  I  was  too  much  shocked  at 
first  to  go  to  him,  and  afterward  too 
much  indisposed.  I  learned  quite  ac- 
cidentally what  had  befallen  him  on  my 
way  hither,  through  Dr.  Richard  Zavier." 

Ho  spoke  of  that  to-day.  By  the 
by,  he  is  very  sick  hhnself,  it  seema. 
He  alluded  to  some  ii^ury  to  his  arm — 
of  what  nature  is  it,  Dr.  Duroc  f  You 
are  in  attendance,  X  presume  f  * 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  sword-thrust — a  flesh 
wound,  no  more,"  said  Dr.  Duroc, 
shortly,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  never  liked 
to  be  questioned  about  his  patients,  and 
put  aside  the  shop  as  much  as  possible. 

A  sword-thrust,"  repeated  Madame 
Zavier,  lifting  her  eyebrows  and  locking 
her  hands.      Why,  I  never  heard  of 


that  before.  I  had  an  idea  it  was  • 
shoulder-strain  merely.  How  on  earth 
came  Richard  Zavier  with  a  sword- 
thrust?  I  did  not  know  he  had  aa 
enemy  in  the  world." 

And  neither  had  he,  mamma,"  i»> 
joined  my  mistress.  It  was  a  stab 
by  mistake,  no  doubt — ^not  intended  for 
the  sahitly  Richard  Zavier." 

She  spuko  with  ill-suppressed  deri- 
sion, and  M.  La  Coste  looked  at  her 
with  amazement 

«*  Aglfie,"  said  the  mother  reproving 
ly,  ^  our  kinsD^  is  no  hypocrite.  We 
have  proved  him  long." 

I  am  sure  I  have  uisinuated  nothing 
of  the  kind,  mamma,"  she  answered, 
lightly.  "Richard  is  all  very  weU  m 
hii  plae&'-^ut  of  it,  detegUMe.  Kow, 
it  does  not  suit  his  style  at  all  to  play 
knight-errant." 

I  should  think  not,  hideed,"  said  M. 
La  Coste,  laughing  low.  (He  was  ac- 
counted a  man  of  honor,  but,  like  mosi 
old  bachelors,  spiteful  at  times.)  "I 
have  never  thought  of  Dr.  Zavier  in  the 
light  of  a  hero ;  he  would  make  a  bet- 
ter preacher,  or  priest,  than  any  thing 
else,  I  imagine." 

"  Yes,  his  vocation  is  evident,"*  re- 
joined my  mistress,  smiling.  "  It  is  a 
great  pity  he  missed  it  He  would 
scarcely  make  much  figure  in  romance, 
though  there  is  no  telling  I  Those  med- 
dlesome men  try  every  thing  in  turn, 
and  are  sometimes  surprisingly  success- 
ful" 

Cousin  Richard  ought  to  be  a  soU 
dier,"  blurted  out  Bernard.  "  He  ain't 
afraid  of  nothing,  not  even  ghosts  V* 

He  had  a  vagfae  idea  that  his  cousin 
Richard  needed  defending  at  this  crisia. 

*'That  is  right,  Bernard — stand  up) 
for  your  IHends,"  said  his  mother,  look- 
ing reproachfiilly  at  my  mistress,  who 
only  laughed  and  ahook  her  head  mer- 
rily in  return. 

^  Yes,  that  is  my  motto  too,  mamma,** 
she  said,  after  a  while;  ''but  we  do 
not  always  know  our  fiiends.  Even 
the  best  of  them  betray  us  occasionally." 


*  I  haye  altered  many  of  Bena*B  ezproisioiiss 
for  the  Bake  of  cnphony  and  the  style  of  tlw 
narratlye.— AiTTBOB. 
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It  is  all  yeiy  incomprehensible  to 
me,*^  remarked  Madame  Zavier,  gravely, 
looking  down. 

But,  IL  La  Ck)8te  and  Dr.  Duroc  be- 
ing well-bred  men,  feigned  not  to  per- 
ceiye  her  cause  of  disoonteiit,  and  were 
soon  discussing  the  new  opera  of  Nor- 
ma with  my  mistress,  which  she  ad- 
mired extravagantly. 

All  this  time  a  cold  and  deadly 
sorrow  was  gnawing  at  her  hear^* 
strings. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Duroc  went  to  visit 
my  master  lUchard,  and  H.  La  Goste 
drew  out  his  watch  to  see  how  long  a 
time  must  elapse  before  the  Seneca  " 
would  come  down  from  the  next  land- 
ing, where  we  could  then  hear  her 
blowing  off  steam. 

She  has  freight  to  take  on  there,  I 
heard,"  smd  Madame  Zavier,  and  may 
be  detained  some  hours,  but  it  is  a 
chance.  However,  we  are  so  near  the 
liver  that  she  can  not  fail  to  observe 
the  signal  flying  at  the  woodpile,  even 
if  she  does  not  stop  to  wood  with  us. 
So,  be  at  ease,  M.  La  Goste ;  you  shall 
certainly  get  off." 

"  It  has  been  accounted  well-bred,*' 
said  my  mistress, "  to  welcome  the  com- 
ing, speed  the  parting,  guest  But, 
come  into  the  drawing-room.  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  you  in  private  before 
we  part,  M.  La  Goste.  Mamma,  excuse 
us.  I  wish  to  send  a  message  to  Mau- 
r^pas.  Gome  with  us,  Rena ;  you,  too, 
have  some  word,  no  doubt,  to  send  to 
your  mother  and  to  Frederick  Tanque.'* 

I  entered,  trembling.  I  knew  what 
was  coming  then.  I  was  to  stand  up 
to  my  testimony. 

**You  must  have  thought  me  very 
hard  on  my  cousin  Richard,  M.  La  Goste, 
at  the  dinner  table,"  my  mistress  began, 
"  but  the  fact  is,  I  feel  provoked  with 
him  for  bringing  himself  and  me  into 
such  a  very  absurd  attitude  with  regard 
to  M.  Maurdpas.  My  little  servant  over- 
heard your  conversation  with  Dr.  Za- 
vier at  his  bedside.  She  was  sitting  in 
his  room  unperceived  at  the  time,  not 
by  any  direction  of  mine,  but  because 
she  preferred  to  spend  her  leisure  mo- 
ments in  such  dutiM  attendance.  She 
Vol.  IL— 28. 


remembered  with  gratltade  his  long^ 
continued  kindness  to  her  at  Maur^pa& 
In  this  way  I  have  learned  the  history 
of  that  challenge,  and  the  .reply  of  Dn 
Zavier.  Tou  must  see  how  both  must 
have  annoyed  me.  Had  my  cousin  in- 
terfered less  In  my  affabs,  (though  for 
my  own  good,  he  fSGmeies,)  this  dragon 
of  Jealousy  would  never  have  found  a 
place  in  the  breast  of  M.  Maur^pas. 
As  it  is,  my  resolution  remains  unshaken 
— ^to  return  to  Claireforte  no  more. 
Belle  Garde  Parish  has  seen  the  last  of 
me  and  I  of  it  I  have  been  manu- 
mitted according  to  the  old  established 
Roman  fashion — ^by  a  blow ;  and  I  dis- 
claim all  allegiance  toward  him  who  in- 
flicted it — ever  a  cruel  master'!  Nay, 
more — ^I  shall  seek  diligently,  fh>m  this 
time,  to  wipe  his  vexy  existence  out  of 
my  memory." 

*'A  blow,  Madame  Maurdpas — did 
you  say  a  blow  t  Did  any  one  witness 
the  outrage  ?" 

**Two  equally'  insigniflcant  person- 
ages, no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Maurdpas — this  child  and  the  all-seeing 
Father,"  she  said,  with  bitter  derision, 
"  neither  of  whom  could  or  would  ap- 
pear against  him,  as  he  knew,  in  a  court 
of  earthly  Justice.  But,  in  heaven,  Mr. 
La  Goste,  this  little  slave," — laying  her 
hand  firmly  on  my  shoulder — will  be 
permitted  to  teslify  in  my  behalf  before 
the  King  of  Eings^  himself  my  chiefest 
witness!" 

Her  uplifted,  beautifld  fkce,  her  flash- 
ing, tearful  eyes,  her  hand  pouited  on 
high,  her  proud  and  modest  dignity, 
might  have  melted  toward  her  a  sterner 
heart  than  that  of  M.  La  Goste.  He 
gazed  upon  hef  for  a  time,  lost  in  amaze- 
ment and  admiration,  scarce  knowing 
what  words  to  speak. 

Madame,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  came 
here  not  alone  to  serve  my  boyhood's 
fHend,  Leon  Maur^pas,  but  to  endeavor 
to  heal  a  family  breach,  most  painful  in 
itself,  and  distressing  to  many  hearts. 
I  have  ill  succeeded,  I  fear,  but  what  I 
can  do  shall  be  done — to  reconcile  hus- 
band and  wifb,  firiends  and  relatives,  so 
grievously  divided  now.  In  our  church, 
you  know,  no  divorce  is  possible,  and 
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it  b€;)ioove8  married  people  to  forget  and 
forgive" 

"  I  ask,  simply,  a  *  separcUion  des  bieru* 
M.  La  Coste,  which  means  nothing,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  the  right  to 
live  apart  in  peace  from  my  husband. 
To  M.  Maur^pas  I  took  no  dower,  and 
in  all  these  years  he  has  accumulated 
nothing ;  I  shall  take  little  away  except 
this  child — ^this  dam — that  he  gave  to 
me  long  since  by  a  deed  that  has  been 
recorded.  I  shall  never  return  to  M. 
Maur^pas,  never  look  upon  his  &ce 
again  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  of  this  as- 
sure him,  that  if  there  is  one  person  on 
this  earth  I  like  less  than  he  who  was 
my  husband,  that  man  is  Richard  Za- 
vier.  To  M.  Maur^pas  I  am  indiflferent, 
but  my  cousin  I  detest  and  the  last 
word  came  through  her  set  teeth  like 
the  hiss  of  a  serpent. 

I  shrank  from  the  hand  that  still 
lingered  on  my  shoulder  with  a  sudden 
shiver  that  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
my  mistress.  She  grew  strangely  pale, 
and  motioned  me  to  leave  the  parlor, 
but  she  did  not  remain  long  behind  me, 
and  Madame  Zavier  had  M.  La  Ooste 
all  to  herself  on  the  portico  for  the  hour 
that  intervened  before  the  steamboat 
came  to  her  landing. 

On  the  very  next  day  my  Master 
Bichard  left  "Les  Boccages"  without 
seeking  to  say  adieu  to  my  mistress, 
and  we  heard  through  Mr.  La  Coste, 
that  the  matter  had  been  made  up 
through  his  intervention  between  M. 
Maur^pas  and  Dr.  Zavier  without  further 
exposure.  We  seldom  saw  my  Master 
Richard  thereafter.  He  came  only  at 
intervals  to  pay  Madame  Zavier  some 
small  dividend  of  an  interest  he  managed 
for  her,  and  the  interviews  between  the 
cousins  was  always  reserved  and  cold, 
and  conducted  before  witnesses.  Ma> 
dame  Zavier  attributed  this  estrangement 
to  the  injudicious  e£fort  she  supposed  to 
Jmve  been  made  by  Richard  Zavier  to 
reunite  man  and  wife,  and  accused  her 
daughter  of  being  more  implacable  than 
became  a  Christian  toward  her  cousin. 

To  such  reproaches  my  mistress  made 
no  reply,  and  afiforded  no  explanation. 
She  became  indeed,  strangely  cold  and 
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apathetic  after  the  first  excitement  caused 
by  my  Master  Richard's  difficulty  wiUi 
M.  Maur^pas  died  away ;  and  heard  of 
her  husband's  ruin,  and  the  approaching 
sale  of  his  effects,  with  a  stolid  indif- 
ference that  shocked  and  surprised 
Madame  Zavier,  who  was  herself  a  very 
sensitive  woman. 

For  months  together  I  never  saw  her 
take  her  pen,  or  unclose  a  book,  except 
her  breviary  (yet  she  never  went  to  con- 
fessional), nor  stick  a  needle  in  a  bit  of 
embroidery,  nor  do  any  of  those  things 
that  had  once  so  pleasantly  filled  her 
time  at  Maurdpas.  Joy  comes  some- 
times from  small  sources  to  the  darkest 
heart,  however. 

One  day  a  man  and  woman  came 
from  an  upward-bound  steamboat,  and 
opened  the  gate  of  Madame  Zaviez's 
front  yard.  The  man  was  leading  a 
small  gray  mare, beautifully  caparisoned; 
the  woman  bore  a  harp  in  her  arms 
which  she  carried  with  difficulty,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  her  companion. 

These  were  Frederick  Tanque  and 
my  mother,  who  had  been  purchased  by 
M.  Landry,  and  were  sent  now,  with  his 
compliments,  they  told  us,  with  some 
articles  for  my  mistress,  presented  by 
the  creditors,  because,  as  was  asserted, 
she  had  in  no  way  opposed  their  claims, 
by  setting  up  a  right  of  dower  as  she 
could  have  done.  The  first  tears  my 
mistress  had  shed  for  months  were 
poured  on  Calypso's  neck  I  There  were 
otlier  articles,  beside,  on  the  steamboat 
for  my  mistress — ^her  secretary,  her 
book-case  and  books,  some  pictures  she 
had  loved,  especially  her  large  folding 
Chinese-screen  and  flower-stand,  her 
marble  bath-tub,  and  toilet-stand,  the 
chairs  she  had  covered  with  her  own 
embroidery,  her  music  and  music-easel, 
all  of  which  she  had  left  behind ;  and 
beside  these  a  case  of  silver. 

She  received  these  things  with  un- 
affected delight,  and  I  shall  ever  believe 
her  life  was  saved  by  such  means,  for  a 
gallop  on  Calypso,  and  a  few  hours  at 
her  harp,  never  failed  to  revive  her  when 
all  other  means  had  fiEuled. 

Madam,  my  mistress  was  ignorant 
then  as  I  was,  of  the  true  reading  of 
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the  law.  In  Louisiana,  marriage  is  a 
partnership,  and  there  is  no  right  of 
dower — she  only  knew  a  part  of  her 
legal  rights.  Years  afterwards  Deemah 
told  me,  what  he  alone  knew,  that  my 
Master  Richard  had  caused  these  things 
to  be  bought  in  at  sale  for  my  mistress, 
as  if  at  her  own  request  and  expense, 
and  had  obtained  leave  from  M.  Landry 
to  send  them  up  by  her  old  slaved,  as  a 
solace  to  her  feelings. 

They  remained  with  us  a  fortnight 
by  permission.  Alter  that  I  never  saw 
my  mother.  She  died  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  Maurdpas,  which  M. 
Landry  had  bought  for  his  eldest  son ; 
and  Frederick  Tanque  perished  in  re- 
bellion against  his  master — ^the  sternest 
slaveholder  in  all  the  Belle  Gkrde  Parish 
— fighting  in  the  swamps  as  I  have  told 
yon.  But  in  truth,  my  step-father  had 
been  noted  always  for  his  overbearing 
temper,  and  M.  Maui^pas  was  the  only 
man  who  could  ever  have  governed 
him,  for  he  was  his  foster-brother  and 
his  master  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
— the  man  he  loved  with  all  his  foults, 
even  more  than  he  feared  him,  «ntil 
estrangement  came,  for  a  time,  after  that 
cruel  punishment  of  mine. 

"  What  became  of  your  master, 
Rena?" 

"  Madam,  he  led  a  wicked  life  in  New 
Orleans,  among  the  gamblers,  and  man- 
aged to  get  along  in  some  poor  way.  I 
never  saw  him  again  until  his  high 
spirit  was  broken  and  his  health  was 
gone.  Then  I  befriended  him  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  ability.  I  was  free, 
then — married  to  Deemah,  who  had  his 
own  time  from  Dr.  Richard  Zavier,  with 
permission  to  buy  himself  whenever  he 
made  enough  money,  which  he  did  be- 
JEbre  many  years.  So  we  were  happy 
together,  with  our  children  growing 
around  us,  and  were  glad  to  serve  my 
master  in  his  misfortunes,  as  was  our 
duty,  seeing  that  he  had  no  friend  nor 
money  left." 

"  A  truly  Christian  return,  Rena,  for 
all  the  ill-usage  you  had  received  at  his 
hands ;  but,  was  your  mistress  content 
to  be  wholly  dependent  on  her  mother  ? 
Did  she  never  regain  her  energies  f ' 


"  Tes,  madam,  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  she  obtained  an  engagement  with 
one  of  the  New  Orleans  papers — ^the 
Delta^  I  think — and  wrote  an  article 
every  week,  and  drew  her  money  for  it, 
but  she  no  longer  signed  herself '  Valerie' 
as  she  used  to  do,  but  simply  *  Aglfle,' 
which,  indeed,  was  the  name  she  was 
best  known  by,  and  which  seemed  most 
natural  to  my  ears  and  eyes." 

"  And  did  she  ever  forgive  Richard 
Zavier  r 

Never,  madam,  as  long  as  she  had 
her  will  about  her.  I  never  heard  her 
speak  his  name  except  when  she  spoke 
to  himself,  which  she  always  did  politely 
when  he  came  to  see  her  mother.  He 
took  it  hard,  I  think,  but  he  never  com- 
plained, and  was  firm  as  a  rock,  frozen 
up  though  as  it  seemed,  even  to  his 
smile." 

"  And  Mr.  Adrian— what  of  him  T 
"  Oh,  she  never  named  his  name 
neither,  but  I  know  she  thought  of  him 
all  the  same.  She  wore  his  picture  next 
her  heart,  and  kept  his  letters  carefully 
in  her  little  sandal- wood  box,  and  some- 
times she  looked  over  them,  but  on 
those  days,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room  and  no  one  saw  her  face — ^not 
even  Bernard  the  little  brother  that  she 
loved  the  most.  When  we  had  been 
about  two  years  with  Madame  Zavier, 
Master  Jacques  was  drowned  while  fish- 
ing in  Bayou  River,  and  there  was  great 
distress  in  the  house,  for  he  was  the 
favorite  son  of  his  mother — a  bright, 
noble-looking  boy  of  about  fifteen ;  and 
with  more  brains  in  his  head  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  sons  put  together — so 
Master  Richard  thought ;  but  my  mis- 
tress loved  Bernard  best,  with  his  sweet 
girlish  face  and  tender  ways,  blue  eyes 
and  waving  brown  hair,  so  like  his 
mother,  while  all  the  rest  were  Zaviers, 
my  mistress  as  well — Spanish  from  the 
eyes  to  the  heels.  I  believe  It  was  her 
nature  to  love  every  one  of  that  light 
complexion,  so  unlike  herself.  It  was 
that  taste,  perhaps,  that  drew  her  so 
strongly  to  M.  Adrian  after  she  saw  big 
likeness,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  folks 
of  that  sort  are  cold  and  cruel-minded." 
"  Not  always,  Rena.    You  have  been 
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unfortanate  in  your  obseryations,  that  is 
alL  But  tell  me,  did  jour  mifitceas  re- 
ceive much  society  in  the  house  of  her 
mother,  or  lead  the  life  of  a  rechise  V* 

.  "  Neither,  madam.  She  neyer  refus- 
ed to  come  into  the  drawing  room  to 
welcome  her  mother's  fnends ;  but  if  a 
gentleman  called  on  her  alone  she  re- 
fused to  see  him.  Judge  Eustis  was 
madly  in  love  with  my  mistress  and  she 
knew  it,  and  he  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  a  decree  of  di- 
vorce for  her  if  she  would  have  consent- 
ed. Even  Madame  Zavier  implored  her 
to  let  him  proceed — Catholic  as  she  was 
—-but  my  mistress  gave  alwaya  a  cold 
denial,  and  ftom  the  time  that  he  sug- 
gested the  subject,  never  spoke  to  Judge 
Bustis  again.  Yet  he  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  not  more  than  thirty-three,  a 
young  widower  with  one  child,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  finest  estate  in  that  parish." 

I  suppose  she  wanted  the  right  color- 
ing, Renar 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  rejoined,  gravely, 
"  he  wag  was  a  true  Southerner,  dark  and 
pale,  but  with  chestnut  hair,  and  steel- 
gray  eyes,  very  noble-looking  we  all 
thought — a  man  who  could  put  one 
hand  on  his  saddle  and  vault  on  his 
horse,  and  guide  him  like  a  lamb  after- 
ward. His  slaves  were  devoted  to  him ; 
one  word  from  his  mouth  was  all  any  of 
them  needed,  and  he  always  acted  for 
their  good." 

"It  is  truly  a  pity  your  mistress 
could  not  have  fancied  him,  Ren^.* 

"  I  loved  her  the  better  for  it,  madam 
— I  did,  indeed,  this  faithfulness  of  hers." 

"  But  Adrian,  at  that  time,  was  a  mere 
shadow,  Hena,  a  phantom  of  her  im- 
agination. There  could  have  been  no 
reality  about  the  feeling." 

"  Oh,  madam,  she  was  not  like  other 
people,  she  only  needed  something  to 
dream  about.  I  doubt  sometimes 
whether  she  would  be  happy  as  the  wife 
of  any  man  after  she  found  out  fhults 
and  follies  such  as  all  men  have ;  but  still, 
I  may  be  mistaken,  and  if  ever  man  and 
woman  were  made  to  love  each  other,  it 
surely  was  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Adrian." 

Rena's  inconsistency  warned  me  to 
desist  from  all  further  attempt  at  argu- 


ment, so  I  suffered  her  to  proceed  in  her 
own  way. 

There  was  an  interval  of  trunk-pack- 
ing, I  remember,  during  which  she 
sighed  frequently,  as  i£  oppressed  by 
thought,  and  shook  her  head  from 
time  to  time  in  a  sorrowful  and  absent- 
minded  fashion,  that  ill  comported  with, 
her  careful  folding  and  placing  of  my 
garme&ts.  When  all  was  over  she  set- 
tled herself  again  on  a  low  seat,  to  con- 
tinue her  narrative^  now  evidently  &st 
drawing  to  a  close.  I  knew  more  of  the 
catastrophe  than  she  supposed,  and  was 
more  closely  interested  than  ahe  could 
imagine  in  tracing,  step  by  step,  the 
events  that  led  to  so  disastrous  a  con- 
clusion. 

To  hear  these  related  by  1xuthf\il  and 
unsophisticated  lips  was  my  chief  ob- 
ject in  seeking  her  acquaintance,  for  her 
character  for  uprightness  and  siugleness 
of  purpose  had  preceded  her  advent  to 
my  lodgings. 

Bena  was,  at  Hie  time  I  write  of,  a 
woman  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  mother  of  grown-up  daughters — 
thoufh  she  seemed  younger  for  her  years 
than  white  women  usually  do,  owing  to 
the  thick  and  velvety  texture  of  the 
quadroon  skin,  which  resists,  with  its 
clay-colored  opaqueness,  the  action  of 
sun  and  storm.  She  had,  too,  fine  teeth, 
clear  dark  eyes,  an  agreeable  smile,  small 
features,  and  an  oval  fieuse,  entirely  sad  in 
repose. 

Tlxere  was  about  her  somethmg  of  re- 
finement which  was  rare  in  one  of  her 
class  and  grade,  and  her  movements 
were,  like  those  of  many  of  her  race, 
marked  with  a  certain  undulating,  supple 
grace  that  enchained  the  eye. 

She  wore  the  bright-colored  head-ker- 
chief and  large  gold  ear-rings  common  to 
the  mulatto  of  the  south,  and  though 
well  chosen  as  to  color  and  efibct,  her 
garb  was  homely  as  became  her  condi- 
tion. The  only  mark  of  luxury  I  ob- 
served about  her  was  in  the  constant  use 
of  a  fine  and  speckless  linen  cambric 
handkerchief,  sometimes  slightly  lace- 
trimmed,  which  she  handled  as  ladles 
alone  usually  manage  these  articles — 
mere  necessities  to  the  well-bred  and 
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luxuries  to  the  TQlgar.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  Rena  had  been  early  accustomed 
to  the  accessories  of  refinement.  On  her 
bosom  reposed  a  crucifix  of  gold,  the 
symbol  of  her  &ith,  into  which,  despite 
her  nearly  white  complexion »  a  little  of 
the  Fetish  spirit  entered.  Her  mother, 
«he  had  informed  me,  was  of  Otu  origin, 
or  rather  ancestiy,  and  the  s&ain  of 
l)]ood  was  still  evidenced  in  this  remote 
descendant  of  magicians.  / 


WE  MAT  NOT  TELL. 

TTTE  may  not  tell  what  hidden  power 

iff   Lies  in  the  present  living  hour ; 
Kor  how  the  words  therein  we  speak 
May  keep  the  strong  and  soothe  the  weak ; 
Kor  how  our  deeds  have  might  to  thrall, 
Or  bless,  the  mightiest  of  us  all ; 
How  smiles  of  love,  or  fiashing  scorn, 
Bring  daylight  gleams,  or  evening,  on ; 
How  smallest  look  of  ours  may  Hfi;, 
Or  seud  a  soul  out  sea-adrift ; 
May  cause  affliction's  tides  to  swell, 
Or  lands  of  peace  wherein  to  dwell — 
We  may  not  tell — we  may  not  tell. 

We  may  not  tell  what  one  true  heart, 
Of  life,  of  beauty,  may  impart  * 
To  freedom's  cause,  when,  to  its  foes, 
The  ranks  of  holy  patriots  close ; 
When  voice  and  arm,  as  one,  combine, 
To  fix  the  right's  embattled  line — 
To  swear  allegiance  to  the  land 
Of  mountains  high  and  valleys  grand— 
To  swear  that  by  her  dower  of  right, 
Her  stars  shall  never  set  in  night; 
Though  heroes  die  and  dirges  swell, 
How  bright  their  names  in  Ages  dwell, 
We  may  not  tell — we  may  not  tell. 

We  may  not  tell  what  lowly  cot 
One  life  hath  made  a  hallowed  spot ; 
What  virtue  from  some  poor  **  unknown** 
Hath  lifted  meekness  to  a  throne ; 
What  prayer  of  weakest  soul  hath  done 
To  help  a  true  life's  victory  oh ; 
Whose  faith  hath  served  us  in  the  hour 
When  all  our  own  had  lost  its  power ; 
When,  fkr  above,  the  blackened  skies 
Were  like  a  midnight  to  our  eyes  1 
Oh,  let  this  thought  within  us  dwell, 
And  bind  lifb's  Ages  in  its  spell : 
We  may  not  tell — we  may  not  tell  I 
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THERE  are  three  things  which  eveiy 
one  believes  himself  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  judge :  I  A,  muste,  painting,  and 
acting.  People  do  not  tamper  with 
exact  sdences.  Nobody  talks  about 
problems  unless  able  to  solve  them; 
mechaxdcs  are  left  entirely  to  mechanical 
mfaid&  Carpenters  are  sole  masters  of 
their  peculiar  field.  Even  shoemakers 
and  tailors  are  supposed  to  know  their 
own  business  better  than  those  who 
have  never  served  an  apinrentioeship  to 
it.  Not  BO  with  these  Arts  which  seem 
to  be  every  noodle's  fair  game,  ftnd  are 
treated  as  though  they  had  been  invent- 
ed for  the  sole  purpose  of  fiimishing 
small-talk  to  superficial  society.  Are  the 
arts  called  fine  in  derision  ?  How  often 
have  we  heard  persons  prefhce  their  re^ 
marks  with  the  assertion  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  things  artistic,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  administer  praise  or  blame  with 
tlie  force  of  a  sledge-hammer !  Qenerally, 
however,  no  such  want  of  knowledge  is 
admitted,  yet  equal  Ignorance  .  brow- 
beats artists  and  art^students  with  an  im- 
pertinence that,  sickening  the  soul,  is 
seldom  resented  because  of  its  chronic 
nature.  When  the  minority  challenge 
the  majority,  the  former  get  the  worst  of 
it.  Bad  taste  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
blamed.  Surely  the  uneducated  may 
enjoy  whatever  pleases  them ;  but  they 
have  not  the  right  to  insist  that  their 
enthusiasms  are  in  themselves  noble  and 
great  and  to  be  received  by  all  as  the 
best  It  is  actually  as  much  as  your  life 
is  worth — ^in  society — ^to  deny  the  ex- 
aggerated merits  of  public  or  private 
celebrities,  be  they  animate  or  inanimate. 
You  immediately  ei^oy  the  reputation  of 
Voltaire's  B^coeuranie,  Opinions,  the  re- 
sult of  deep  thought  and  earnest  study, 
are  stigmatized  as  envy,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  Your  just  criticism  is 
attributed  to  personal  pique,  and  ever 
after  the  thing  critidzed,  should  it 
be  animate,  regards  you  as  a  mortal 
enemy.  A  righteous  dissection  of  the 
artist  becomes  what  is  popularly  con- 
sidered a  ^  scurrilous  attack "  on  the 
man,  so  sensitive  is  the  American  cuticle 
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and  80  little  are  the  principles  of  criti- 
cism understood.  You  are  supposed 
to  be  a  wild  beast  that  goes  about  seeking 
whom  you  may  devour,  falling  alike 
upon  all  a^d  delighting  in  universal 
slaughter;  as  if  a  human  being,  even 
though  a  critic,  enjoyed  the  censure  of 
his  kind,  and  took  particular  pleasure  in 
being  lacerated  as  a  tai^et  for  their 
stones  I  Nothing  but  profound  convic- 
tion will  impel  a  person  of  any  sensi- 
bility to  oppose  the  ipse  dixUs  of  the  mul- 
titude. Praise  is  essential  to  all — the 
more  sensitive  the  organization  the  more 
necessary  it  becomes.  Standing  alone  is 
a  fearful  martyrdom,  and,  doubtless  this 
is  one  reason  why  so  few  allow  them- 
selves to  think.  They  dare  not,  in  view 
of  the  consequences. 

Truth  in  art  being  of  no  consideration, 
the  only  requisition  made  upon  thoae 
who  discuss  the  subject  in  print  is  that 
they  should  know  how  to  write  English, 
or  what  passes  current  for  it  Any 
"  likely  young  man,  on  a  newspaper,"  is 
considered  quite  competent  to  undertake 
any  species  of  criticism.  Equally  at 
home  in  music,  the  drama,  painting  and 
sculpture,  he  oscillates  from  one  to  the 
other  with  surprising  facility  and  gives 
proof  of  as  much  acumen  in  all  as  might 
be  expected.  What  person  of  intelligence 
ever  reads  a  newspaper  criticism  with 
any  assurance  of  its  correctness  ?  Tet, 
with  all  their  incredulity,  the  mass  of 
people  do  believe  what  they  read.  Like 
a  flock  of  sheep  they  follow  the  critic, 
who  is  to  them  as  a  bell-wether,  and 
bow  down  before  the  god  of  his  making. 
What  likely  young  man"  of  amiable 
disposition  will  not  naturally  praise  those 
who  are  personally  civil  to  him,  and  be 
excited  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by 
,youth  and  beauty  ?  We  say  nothing  of 
tangible  evidences  of  regard  and  the 
ecstacies  produced  by  champagne  sup- 
pers, which  are  not  unfrequently  power- 
ful agents  in  rounding  the  angles  of  fact. 
In  France  it  is  such  men  as  Theophile 
Gautier,  Thiers,  F6tis  and  Scudo,  that, 
educated  in  art,  are  its  philosophical 
teachers.  In  England,  Chorley,  Buskin, 
Hammerton,  hold  the  pen,  and  their 
criticisms  are  of  such  vital  import  as  to 
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become  a  part  of  the  nation's  literature. 
Does  not  the  thought  of  giving  perpe- 
tuity to  any  of  our  art  criticisms  extort  a 
smile? 

The  art  of  How  not  to  do  it "  seems 
to  have  culminated  in  dramatic  criticism. 
Badly  as  music  and  painting  are  treated, 
the  stage  receives  the  lion's  share  of 
abuse.  In  fact,  taking  Macready,  the 
elder  Booth,  Kachel,  Ristori  and  Salvini 
as  standards,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
in  America  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
tragic  acting,  or  any  appreciation  of 
what  it  really  means.  Judging  from 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  fiom  what 
attracts  the  public,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider this  present  time  the  reign  of  anna 
and  legs  with  an  occasional  fine  head 
of  hair,  and,  now  and  then,  a  pretty 
face  !  We  go  to  the  theater  under  the 
delusion  of  seeing  acting  and  are  treated 
instead  to  a  fine  figure.  It  is  most  en- 
viable to  be  a  handsome  man  or  wo- 
man, particularly  if  an  artist,  yet  we 
would  throw  physique  to  the  dogs  rather 
than  allow  it  to  supplant  genius,  which, 
in  spite  of  homely  features,  is  always 
fascinating.  But  evidently  this  notion 
is  exceedingly  old-fashioned.  Genius 
has  nerves — ^loves  art,  which  is  its  form 
of  truth ;  and  does  not  understand  what 
the  method  of  advertising  exemplified 
in  "A  T,  1860.  X'»  has  to  do  with 
Shakespeare.  This  only  shows  how 
idiotic  genius  is,  and  how  it  never  can 
"get  on."  Disgusted  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage,  occasioned  by 
the  peculiar  market  called  for  by  the 
public,  it  will  bury  itself  in  private  life 
rather  than  bow  to  the  powers  that  be. 
There  is  always  a  supply  for  every  de- 
mand. We  needed  an  honest  man  for 
President  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
given  to  us.  Our  soldiers  appealed  long 
and  earnestly  for  a  leader,  and  Grant 
was  the  answer  to  their  prayer.  When 
the  country  grows  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  positive  dramatic  genius,  actors 
will  be  forthcoming.  Until  then,  the 
arms  and  legs  will  have  it  all  their  own 
way. 

The  good  time  coming  not  having  yet 
arrived,  and  aspirants  to  histrionic  honors 
meanwhile  bemg  many,  we  ofier  a  little 
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grHtaitous  advice  which,  if  followed, 
will  lead  to  highly  remuneratiye  results. 

ADYICB  6RATI& 

If  desirous  of  gomg  on  the  stage  you 
will  first  consult  your  looking-glass. 
You  will  think  a  great  deal  of  the  out- 
side of  your  head  and  very  little  of  the 
inside.  If,  after  critical  inspection,  you 
discover  yourself  to  be  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  one  or  more  fine  physical 
points,  the  first  round  of  the  ladder, 
"  success,"  has  been  reached.  You  will 
then  seek  to  acquire  a  certam  grace  pe- 
culiar to  plastic  art,  traming  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  what  must  be  your 
stock  in  trade.  This  accomplished,  the 
next  step  must  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
most  extensive  and  expensive  '*  ward- 
robe " — the  better  your  clothes  the  bet- 
ter your  chances  with  managers — who 
know  the  public  weakness  well,  and 
naturally  pander  to  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessaiy  to  make  any  intellectual  efibrt 
in  the  way  of  historical  research  that 
your  costumes  be  in  character;  any 
such  effort  will  be  entirely  thrown  away. 
Besides,  Just  as  likely  as  not,  a  character- 
dress  would  not  be  becoming — it  might 
conceal  your  ehefoal  de  baiaiOe^  and  this 
would  never  answer. 

So  far,  so  good.  You  will  "  get  up  ** 
in  the  leading  characters  of  the  great 
dramatists — ^for  the  road  to  the  stage  is 
a  royal  one.  As  comparisons,  however, 
are  odious,  and  as  you  intend  to  be — in 
the  bills — **  the  greatest  living  tragedian," 
you  will  strive  to  obtain  an  original  play, 
by  which  we  mean  of  course  a  transla- 
tion— from  the  French,  if  possible.  So 
sure  as  you  seek  you  will  find.  Your 
translator  will  study  your  {Joints  and 
adapt  his  piece  to  your  specialities.  All 
dramatia  perwnae^  with  one  exception, 
must  be  reduced  to  nonentities,  that  they 
may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  mferior  ac- 
tors, thereby  leaving  the  entire  field  to 
yourself.  Let  the  plot  be  of  exceeding 
interest,  appealing  irresistibly  to  people^s 
feelings,  so  that  the  tears  shed  over  an 
affecting  "  situation,"  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fervor  of  your  acting.  With  such 
a  manuscript  in  your  pocket,  half  the 
battle  is  fought. 

Then  look  about  for  an  agent  Let 


him  be  as  good  a  match  for  Bamum  as  pos* 
sible.  With  a  sufficiently  attractive  bait 
your  angling  will  be  successful.  Having 
bought  your  Jidus  aehateSf  leave  all  the 
rest  to  him.  He  will  advertise  you — he 
will  write  all  your  criticisms.  Since 
the  days  of  Siddons  and  the  elder  Eean, 
the  Drama  will  have  had  no  such  repre- 
sentative. All  that  there  is  of  beauty, 
youth,  fascination  and  talent  will  be 
your  birthright  The  press  will  be  sub- 
sidized ;  your  agent  may  occasionally  be 
told  unpleasant  truths  by  honest  critics, 
but  these  eaniretemps  will  be  of  rare  oc- 
cun'ence.  Cosy  little  suppers,  etc.,  will 
establish  the  irresistibility  of  your  genius. 

At  this  stage  in  your  career  you  are 
sure  of  an  audience,  but  in  order  to 
bring  matters  to  a  climax,  get  up  a  tes- 
timonial benefit,  be  presented  with  a  set 
of  jewelry— diamonds  are  the  best  in- 
vestments— and  sail  for  Europe  the  next 
day.  There  is  nothing  that  produces 
such  a  profound  impression  on  the 
American  public  as  crossing  the  At- 
lantia    Cow  per  once  said: 

**  How  mach  the  fool  that's  been  to  Rome 
Exceeds  the  fool  that's  stayed  at  home 
but  Cowper  did  not  know  what  he  was 
writing  about,  and,  moreover,  addressed 
himself  to  our  grandfathers  who  had  no 
disposition  to  travel,  and,  therefore,  felt 
flattered  at  this  back-handed  compli- 
ment You  arrive  in  England  and  are 
heralded  by  your  agent  Ten  chances 
to  one  you  •*  draw,"  after  proper  man- 
agement This  fact  is  circulated  all 
over  the  States,  and  people  fancy  you 
must  be  good  if  England  approves,  for 
America  is  a  great  fiunkey  in  art,  and 
is  ready  to  applaud  European  reputa- 
tion. Our  public  are  not  generally 
aware  that  the  English  are  no  better 
judges  of  acting  than  ourselves,  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  educated  men  and 
women  do  not  frequent  the  theaters. 
Its  support  is  derived  from  classes  not 
as  high  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as 
ourselves.  But  Americans  do  not  know 
this,  and  you,  of  course,  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  tell  them.  Remain 
away  as  long  as  you  can,  take  a  run 
over  the  continent,  seeing  that  each 
movement  is  duly  reported  by  your 
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agent,  and  then  return  borne  "  crowned 
with  foreign  laurels.**  So  excellent  a 
speculation  is  a  trip  abroad  that  it  payi9 
fine  dividends  eyen  widiout  a  public 
appearance  in  England. 

Now  you  are  a  first-class  lion,  and 
can  make  your  own  terms  with  man- 
agers. Critics  will  discover  that  your 
genius  has  been  mellowed  by  foreign 
travel.  In  order  to  prove  yourself 
entitled  to  this  criticism,  you  will 
endeavor  to  be  more  intense.  If  you 
have  a  good- sized  eye  this  is  easily 
accomplished.  Keep  your  eyes  rolling 
in  a  fine  frenzy,  or  stare  fixedly  at  some 
given  point.  The  vacant  stare  is  per- 
haps the  more  effective,  being  more 
novel.  This,  with  increased  rapidity  of 
utterance,  will  denote  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  your  great  natural  endow- 
ments. 

Having  attained  this  lofty  pedestal, 
you  are  a  favored  child  of  fortune. 
Fame  and  money  are  yours,  and  as 
success  is  the  measure  of  greatness, 
Little  Pedlington  will  call  upon  you 
and  leave  its  best  card  Can  ambition 
farther  go  ? 

We  leave  you  rolling  along  in  your 
carriage,  and  though  this  advice  has 
been  given  gratis,  do  not  at  least  foi^t 
to  be  grateful  in  thought  to  the  un- 
known who  has  shown  you  the  royal 
road  to  the  stage. 


THE  REBEL  PICKET-POST  AT 
OLD  McKNIGHT-a 

AMONG  the  men  of  my  regiment, 
was  one  who  made  himself  illus- 
trious, but  of  whom  you  probably 
never  heard,  namely  Private  Chauncey 
Loraine. 

You  would  notice  his  thin,  wiry  form 
at  once,  in  a  crowd,  and  his  eye  too, 
would  attract  your  attention,  although 
there  was  a  disagreeable  lack  of  frank- 
ness in  it,  as  it  flashed  on  you  from  un- 
der the  bushy  brow  —  lighting  up  a 
sharp  visage,  framed  in  a  mass  of  grisly 
hair.  His  voice  was  smooth  and  soft — 
a  little  inclined  to  be  oily — and  his  odd 
originality  of  thought  and  expression. 
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Amused  one,  while  the  language  be  used, 
from  its  entire  lack  of  culture,  at  onoe 
impressed  one  with  the  total  unfitness  of 
the  man  to  the  name  he  bor»— Chauncey 
Loraine. 

There  ie  a  certain  hamony  between 
the  names  and  characters  of  n^ien,  the 
violation  of  which  ia  at  once  noticed. 
Certain  classes  of  patronymics,  ooovoy 
with  their  enondatioa  impressions  to 
all  hearers  of  tiie  chaiucters  of  their 
owners — ^impressions  arising  from  mere 
association  generally'^^but  still  well  de- 
fined, and  lasting. 

Now,  you  would  expect  a  name  high- 
sounding  like  ^  Chauncey  Loraine,"  lo 
belong  to  a  man  who  could  at  le««t 
write  it  as  an  intelligible  representative 
of  himself  on  paper.  He  could  not 
Either  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the 
name,  or  his  parents  were  guilty  of 
shameful  neglect  in  failing  to  prepare 
him  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  family 
upon  paper.  The  discord  of  elements 
in  his  signature,  the  unfitness  of  thip 
ragged  cross  of  the  his  X  mark"  to  the 
imposing  combhiatlon — ^*  Chauncey  Lo- 
raine," reflected  strongly  upon  the  good- 
sense  of  his  ancestry. 

All  this  paragraph  of  digression  about 
the  name  having  been  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  to  you  a  reason  why,  be- 
sides giving  the  name  of  this  gentleman, 
it  was  needful  to  also  say,  he  made 
himself  illustrious,"  as  if  it  were  any 
strange  thing,  that  a  Loraine  diould  be 
so ;  and  this  reason  having  been  satia- 
fiustorily  indicated,  we  will  now  retun 
to  our  Chaunc^,  in  regard  to  whose 
personal  appearance  nothing  ftuther 
need  be  said,  unless  that  the  lines  on  hie 
feoe  would  Indicate  that  he  had  been 
knocked  about  the  world  to  some  extent 
Indeed  he  had.  The  canal-boatmen  of 
North  Ohio  had  knocked  him  aboot 
from  his  first  breath  until  he  learned  to 
knock  for  himself,  when  he  went  amcmg 
Aikansas  bowie-knives  and  lumber-men 
upon  White  river,  where  he  learned 
much  shrewd  dlsciimination  in  regard 
to  men's  characters  and  men*s  mo- 
tives— ^where  he  learned  to  swear,  and  to 
use  a  rifle,  which  completed  his  educa* 

tiOQ. 
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Doabtless  he  was  astounded  on  recover- 
ing from  a  three  day's  drunk  at  dncin- 
nati,  to  find  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
private  citizen,  bat  had  been  transmogri- 
fied into  a  private  soldier — ^to  find  that 
the  men  around  him,  whom  be  had 
previously  regarded  as  a  set  of  Jolly 
fellows  on  a  spree  with  himself,  were 
simply  the  guards  who  benevolently 
kept  him  &om  getting  any  more  bad 
whisky — and  to  find  moreover,  thai  he 
had  in  some  mysterious  manner  been 
wafted  from  Cincinnati  to  a  great  can- 
vas city  on  the  banks  of  a  broad,  yellow 
river,  at  Fittsbuig  Landing.  But  on 
medilation,  after  he  found  that  be  had 
actually  volunteered,  enlisted,  and  been 
mustered  into  a  'marching  regiment,  in 
the  depot  at  Cincinnati,  he  concluded 
to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  a  somewhat 
bad  job — and  at  once  became  a  soldier, 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  EUs  level 
among  his  comrades  was  settled  the  very 
first  evening,  when  the  entire  company 
gradually  gathered  around  his  fire,  to 
hear  him  talk. 

Soon  his  captain  found  that  for  doty 
requiring  tact  and  fidelity,  Loraine  was 
the  man.  However,  he,  too,  could  ap- 
preciate his  funny  stories  and  his  long 
yams  of  adventures  with  bears,  both  brute 
and  human,  out  in  Arkansas.  There- 
fore, Loraine  began  to  find  the  Cap'n's** 
fire  a  good  place  to  call,  in  his  evening 
walk ;  and  as  he  found  himself  obtaining 
credit  as  a  good  soldier,  his  confidence 
increased,  and  he  comported  himself 
with  more  dignity  among  his  comrades, 
and  more  freedom  among  his  superiors 
in  rank. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Colonel  F  

of  ours  found  the  man  constantly  be- 
sieging him  at  this  time,  with  requests 
persistently  made,  and  as  persistently 
reftised,  for  a  good  gun.  Had  it  been 
any  other  man  in  the  world  than  Loraine, 
Colonel  F.  would  have  sent  him  under 
guard  to  his  bunlc,  after  the  first  reftisal. 
There  was  so  much  originality  in  his 
speeches — such  an  absolute  innocence  of 
any  thing  like  awe,  in  the  presence  of 
his  regimental  commander — that  the 
colonel,  amused,  rather  tolerated  his 
constantly-repeated  request. 


Loraine  would  walk  up  to  him,  for  the 
twentieth  thne,  holding  out  his  shattered 
flint-lock  musket  at  arm's-length,  in  or- 
der to  eye  it  with  advantage.  Then, 
with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance 
he  would  burst  out :  Why,  kuruel,  yoa 
can't  kill  nobody  with  one  of  them 
things.  It's  a  question  in  my  mind 
which  gits  the  wust  of  it — ^the  one  that 
is  before  that  gun,  or  the  one  that's  be- 
hind it,  when  it's  fired  off.  This  great 
United  States  Government  hadn't  oughter 
win  no  battles  at  all  if  they  can't  give 
guns  to  their  soldiers.  Gad,  Fd  jist  as 
lief  try  to  kill  rebels  with  an  old  elder 
pop  gun,  and  Fll  make  me  one,  too,  ef 
I  don't  git  a  better  gun  'fore  next  bat- 
tle." 

The  colonel's  uniform  reply  would  be 
that  in  due  time,  doubtless,  better  arms 
would  be  ftimished ;  but  finr  the  present, 
be  must  make  the  best  of  the  gun  which 
he  had. 

Thereat  Loraine  would  retire,  only  to 
urge  his  claim  next  day  in  new  tenns  of 
argument,  such  as  this : 

You  can't  take  an  old  worn-out  mus- 
ket— ^flint-lock  at  that — and  plug  up  the 
touch-hole,  an'  scratch  a  couple  of  those 
grooves  in  it  and  call  it  a  rifle.  Fve  seen 
muskets  over  in  Arkansas  that  'mounted 
to  something,  and  I  want  something 
that  will  kill  rebels  when  /  flght" 

Just  before  going  into  action  on  the 
morning  of  April  7th,  1883,  at  Pittsbui^^; 

Landing,  Colonel  F          sent  for  the 

persevering  Loraine  and  told  him  that  if 
he  could  capture  a  good  rifle  from  the 
enemy  he  might  have  it 

You  all  know  how  that  battle  ended, 
in  spite  of  its  disastrous  beginning ;  and 
after  it  was  over  in  came  Loraine,  with  a 
first-class  Enfield  rifle,  which  he  ex- 
hibited to  Colonel  F  with  the  tri- 
umphant remark : 

"Thar*,  kurnel,  that's  some  gun; 
thai'  ain't  no  plugs  about  that  to  fly  out 
first  flre,"  and  then,  on  the  principle 
that  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
continued,  **Kumel,  thar's  Bill  Good- 
heart,  he's  my  pardner,  and  thar's  the 
orderly,  he's  a  good  soldier,  and  they  ain't 
got  guns  that's  good  for  shucks.  What 
I  want  is  for  you  to  let  me  and  them 
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two  fellers  go  outside  the  pickets  and  get 
them  good  Enfields  like  mine.  Therms 
plenty  of  'em  out  there.  I  know,  'cause 
I've  been  out." 

The  colonel  gave  an  easy  consent, 
and  it  was  not  two  hours  before  Loraine 

was  at  Colonel  F  ^"s  tent  again,  with 

a  pale,  anxious-looking  rebel  prisoner, 
and  six  Enfield  rifles,  all  as  good  as  new, 
haying  just  run  the  blockade.  He  had 
quite  a  story  for  the  camp-fire  that  night, 
and  won  golden  opinions  from  his  com- 
rades. How  he  managed  to  elude  the 
yigilance  of  our  pickets  he  never  related ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  his  enterprise  and 
perseverance,  attracted  the  colonel's  at- 
tention aBd  he  soon  had  Loraine  in  use 
as  a  scout  on  private  account. 

In  this  line  of  duty  Loraine  did 
splendidly.  His  camp-fire  stories  chang- 
ed their  subject  from  "  b'ar  "-hunts  to  ad- 
ventures among  the  "  secesh,"  and  his 
comrades  begun  to  look  up  to  him  with 
awe  and  reverence.  Certainly  some  of 
his  stories,  as  related  in  camp,  varied 
considerably  from  the  version  which  the 
colonel  received ;  but  this  could  not  be 
helped,  for  every  time  that  he  was  gone 
for  tw^enty-four  hours,  his  "  brethren  in 
arms"  would  tease  him  to  know  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  Of  course,  if 
Loraine's  news  was  such  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  known  among  the  men,  he  was 
obliged  to  manufacture  from  his  reserve 
stock  of  fertile  imaginings,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  his  hearers.  As  he  was  a 
skilled  improvisatore,  no  one  of  his  au- 
dience ever  doubted  the  correctness  of 
his  descriptions.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  considered  arrant  treason  to  the  re- 
giment if  any  of  its  members  ventured  to 
insinuate  that  Chauncey  Loraine  was  not 
quite  so  veracious  as  he  might  be,  or 
that  he  was  not  so  trustworthy  as  was  re- 
puted, altliough  he  often  described  scenes 
to  which  he  was  sole  witness,  and  so 
wonderful  that  any  other  man  would 
have  been  asked,  "  Have  you  got  the  pa- 
pers to  show  for  that  f 

As  Loraine  had  attained  this  reputa- 
tion in  April,  and  his  fame  was  steadily 
on  the  increase  with  every  new  expedi- 
tion, you  can  imagine  the  hight  of 
popularity  which  had  been  attained  by 


him,  when  he  came  across  the  rebel 
picket  post  at  old  McE^night's  the  fol- 
lowing August 

At  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  the  thirty-first 
day  of  August,  1862,  was  a  bright  sunny 
Sabbath.  The  first  peep  of  dawn  might 
have  seen  us  lying  on  the  grass  beside 
the  road,  snatdiing  little  dog-naps  be- 
tween snores,  while  our  guns,  stacked  at 
our  feet,  formed  a  long  picket-fence  along 
the  Memphis  road,  and  joined  other 
picket-fences  of  other  regiments'  gunS| 
the  individuality  of  each  fence  being 
retained  by  the  pretty  festoons  of  red 
and  white  silk,  with  a  little  blue  Ym* 
ble,  which  marked  its  center  and  its 
fiag. 

We  were  all  pretty  tired  that  charm- 
ing Sunday  morning,  for  our  little  regi- 
ment had  played  a  game  of  bluff  with 
seven  thousand  of  Jackson's  cavalry,  for 
six  hours  of  the  day  before,  in  which  the 
aforesaid  rebel  cavalry  had  gobbled  up — 
swallowed  whole— bayonets,  boots  and 
ali,  two  entire  companies  of  the  regiment, 
and  after  this  we  had  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  in  expectation  of  further  attempts 
at  deglutition  of  similarly  indigestible 
materials  on  the  part  of  Jackson's  cavalry. 
,  And  now,  as  this  charming  Sabbath 
morning  came  to  Bolivar  in  its  west- 
ward way,  we  were  allowed,  at  last,  to 
go  to  camp  with  the  simple  order  to  bo 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  regular  morning  train  from  Co- 
lumbus did  not  come  in  that  morning  ; 
the  rebels  had  cut  the  railroad.  The 
regular  morning  butter-woman  from 
Whitesville  on  her  mule,  did  not  come 
in  that  morning — the  rebels  held  that 
road ;  and  so  from  each  road,  east,  west» 
north,  south,  came  the  same  report,  the 
rebels  were  upon  all.  It  began  to  look 
serious  for  the  meagre  force  of  two 
thousand  that  were  lying,  without  de- 
fensive works  of  any  kind,  at  Bolivar.  At 
the  usual  hour  for  business,  ten  o'clock, 
came  an  address  from  our  general, 
R  ,  to  the  troops,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  usual  commonplace,  abont 
fighting  to  the  death — ^never  surrender 
— ^holding  the  position  at  all  hazards, 
etc.,  etc  Beyond  this,  nothing  occurred 
to  disturb  our  equanimity  until  noon. 
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NooQ  found  us  lounging  around  under 
the  trees,  taking  it  comfortably,  and 
blowing  great  blue  wreaths  from  pipes 
dingy  looking  from  service,  thanking  our 
stars  the  while,  that  the  path  of  duty, 
that  day,  led  through  shady  camps  and 
not  out  in  the  sun. 

Among  our  smoke-wreaths,  Loraine 
suddenly  appeared  —  hatless,  coatless, 
and  breathless  —  on  foot,  moreover, 
whereas  he  was  wont  to  ride  a  mule  of 
fiery  mettle.  Between  dabs  of  a  huge 
handkerchief,  upon  a  veiy'  red  and 
Bwartliy  face,  he  broke  out : 

**  Well,  cap'n,  Vl\  be  switched  if  they 
didn't  come  pretty  nigh  gettin'  me  that 
time — dogged  if  thev  didn't,  dod  rot  'em." 

"  Why,  Chauncejp^hat's  the  matter  ? 
Where  you  been  ' 

**  Why,  you  see,  I  was  out  on  the 
Summerville  road,  and  found  their  pick- 
ets about  six  m^les  out,  right  thar*  by 
preacher  McNeal's  bouse.  Thar*  was  a 
dozen  cavalry  thar*,  and  I  came  in  an' 
told  the  gin'ral — he  wanted  to  know — 
and  then  I  thought  I'd  go  down  the 
Middleburgh  road  a  ways,  towaid  whar* 
we  had  the  fight  yesterday.  Our  cavalry 
said  they  hadn't  seen  nothin'  down  thar*, 
but  they  was  afiidd  to  go  more'n  a  rod  out- 
side of  the  infantry  pickets  any  how,  so  that 
didn't  make  any  difference.  Well,  when 
I  got  down  to  where  the  railroad  crosses, 
just  this  side  of  old  McEnight's,  I  thought 
I'd  better  slip  round  back  of  his  house 
and  see  if  thar*  was  anybody  thar*.  I 
didn't  see  nobody  and  pretty  soon  old 
McKnighit  dam  his  old  hide,  came  out 
to  git  some  water.  He's  one  of  your 
Union  men,  he  is — wait  a  minute  and 
you'll  see.  ^^jode  up  into  the  back  yard 
and  asked  hi&  if  ther'd  been  any  gray- 
backs  about.  The  old  cuss  said  no,  and 
then  went  back  into  the  bouse.  After 
I'd  got  a  drink  at  the  well,  I  rode  round 
the  house  and  Jist  as  I  turned  the  comer 
into  the  road  up  pops  two  fellers  waiting 
for  me  with  their  guns  Cocked,  an'  they 
drawed  a  bead  on  my  bead  and  hollered, 
'  Halt,  you  d — d  Yankee,'  and  I  Jist 
didn't  stop  for  nothin',  but  made  my  old 
mule  about  face  and  put  for  it  and  they 
after  me.  They  didn't  shoot,  but  kept  a 
hollerin'  at  me  to  halt.    My  hat  went 


first  thing,  and  then  I  got  into  the  bush, 
and  had  to  leave  my  mule  and  ran. 
That  thar*  mule  was  jist  the  best  travel- 
in'  beast  out,  and  I  d  rather  give  fifty 
dollars  than  to  ha'  lost  her.  Tlien  my 
coat  kept  a  catchin'  in  the  bush,  an'  I 
hid  that  under  the  first  fence  I  ctime  to. 
I'll  be  dogged  if  I  don't  pay  "em  tlio' — 
that  thar*  mule  was  the  best  riding  mule 
in  all  Christendom,  and  old  McKnight, 
he'd  ought  ter  be  strung  up  so  quick  it 
would  make  his  head  swim." 

Loraine  strode  off  toward  the  colonel's 
tent  to  relate  his  troubles  and  demand 
redress,  while  we  commented  lazily  upon 
the  perfidy  of  old  McKnight,  and  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  having  him 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  hung.  But 
my  share  in  the  confab  was  cut  short  by 

an  order  from  Colonel  F  ,  to  take 

ten  men  &om  my  company,  and  go  with 
Loraine  to  arrest  two  rebels  on  picket 
duty  at  McEnight's  house. 

A  merry  peal  of  laughter  at  some  of 
Wad's  jokes  died  suddenly  on  my  lips, 
as  my  eyes  opened  a  little  wider  to  fully 
comprehend  the  purport  of  the  order. 
It  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  be 
honored  with  a  commission  to  go  out  in 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy  who  threatened 
us,  and  where  I  might  meet  with  thou- 
sands coming  down  at  my  poor  little 
band  of  ten.  Libby  prison  was  by  no 
means  an  unlikely  terminus  for  me.  My 
sensations  were  no  whit  improved  by 
the  laugh  that  arose  fi*om  the  other  offi- 
cers at  my  expense.  **HaI  ha  I  ha! 
Con  has  been  promoted  to  command  an 
expedition  1"  I  selected  my  ten  men, 
with  some  sort  of  a  dissimulating  smile ; 
and  was  cheered  on  as  I  marched  my 
party  out  of  camp,  by  such  sympa- 
thetic remarks  as,  Write  to  us.  Con, 
when  you  get  to  Libby,"  "Give  my 
compliments  to  Eaga,"  (an  officer  cap- 
tured the  day  before,)  *•  I  may  have 
your  valise,  mayn't  I,  if  you  don't  come 
back  ?"  etc. 

On  reaching  the  picket-line,  I  halted 
the  men  and  hod  them  load  their  pieces, 
then  told  them  that  they  were  going  on 
a  dangerous  errand  and  all  I  wanted  was 
that  they  should  obey  promptly  and  im« 
plicitly  my  orders,  and  above  all  that 
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they  should  not  fire  a  shot,  ander  any 
circumstances,  without  my  order. 

The  distance  fcom  Bolivar  to  Mo- 
Knight's  plantation  is  about  three  miles. 
After  pvwng  a  third  of  the  distance  the 
chances  were  strong  that  I  should  meet 
rebel  cavalry  in  force,  reconnoitering. 
To  be  seen  by  them  would  be  followed 
by  instant  capture,  whereas,  by  keeping 
out  of  sight,  I  knew  the  country  well 
enough  to  escape  even  if  all  the  roads 
were  full  of  rebels.  So  I  left  the  main 
road  and  followed  the  raUroad,  which 
runs  through  patches  of  woodland,  and 
has  openings  enough  to  enable  one  to 
see  what  is  passing  on  the  main  road 
occasionally. 

Before  venturing  into  view  to  cross 
any  of  those  openings,  I  can  assure  you 
the  horizon  was  closely  scanned  for  any 
signs  of  hostile  colors.  Rebels  were  in 
the  country,  not  far  off,  and  the  dingy 
gray  is  so  easily  overlooked,  even  when 
in  great  patches,  that  my  heart  some- 
times went  pit-a-pat  as  a  longer  sweep  of 
open  country  made  my  little  band  seem 
a  most  fearfully  prominent  object  of  the 
landscape.  Fortunately  the  roads  were 
such  that  the  dust  would  betray  any  con- 
siderable movement,  so,  as  long  as  no 
dust  was  visible,  we  were  comparatively 
easy  about  our  road. 

The  best  method  of  disposing  of  bad 
medicine  is  to  swallow  it  quickly.  On 
the  same  principle  we  marched  feust 
Within  half  a  mile  of  our  jail,  one  of 
the  men  called  my  attention  to  a  few 
pufib  of  dust,  whirling  away  among  the 
tree-tops,  some  little  distance  in  front 
"  They're  coming  boys,  lie  down  P*  was 
my  reply,  and  the  obedient  ten  fell  flat. 
A  fortunate  cluster  of  bushes  close  by 
suggested  shade,  and  we  moved  to  their 
shelter.  I  again  cautioned  the  men  not 
to  fire  a  shot,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  the  dust,  which  was  nearer  and 
larger  than  at  first  Soon  they  came  in 
sight  enveloped  in  dust,  which  made  it 
difficnlt  to  see  any  thing  but  the  moving 
mass,  but  a  gust  of  breeze  puffed  away 
the  screen  for  our  edification,  and  I 
counted  one,  two,  tliree,  four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  twelve — oxen  and  cows,  with  one 
little  negro  boy  driving  them  homel 
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Come,  boys,  we'll  go  on,*"  and  Una 
ended  our  first  act 

The  second  was  this.  Just  before 
you  come  to  McKnight's  house,  the  rail- 
road crosses  the  pike,  and  passes  behind 
the  old  gentleman's  kitchen  garden.  A 
patch  of  woods  touches  the  road  at  the 
crossing,  and  then  you  reach  a  peach 
orchard  opposite  to  the  house,  with  the 
bams  and  stock-houses  beyond  that  I 
halted  in  the  edgj»  of  the  woods,  and 
told  the  men  to  rest  a  moment  Tfaey 
instantly  obeyed,  dropping  on  the  tliick 
cushion  of  dead  leaves,  resting  their 
heads  on  their  hands,  or  leaning  against 
some  old  tree,  whose  rotten  and  crumb- 
ling trunk  formed  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
head.  While  th'^  wiped  the  sweat 
from  their  faces,  x  went  to  the  fence 
opposite  the  house,  hidden  from  view 
by  a  group  of  wild  plum  bushes.  A 
look  at  the  premises  Ishowed  me  thai 
the  pickets  had  left,  or  were  in  the 
house.  Five  men  I  sent  with  Loraine 
down  the  railroad  to  surprise  the  estab- 
lishment from  the  rear,  while  I  waited 
their  movement  to  make  a  dash  Snm 
the  fi*ont,  where  the  plum  bushes  made 
a  good  shelter  for  me  to  "  mass  my 
forces."  Lest  some  stray  party  of  the 
enemy  should  come  up  the  road  while 
all  were  looking  the  other  way,  I  sent 
Sam  Goodheart  to  watch  that  exposed 
flank  from  a  concealed  post  at  the 
bam. 

The  signal  was  given,  the  grand  at- 
X&ck.  was  made — ^my  plan  worked  to  a 
diarm,  and  we  were  completely  saccese- 
ftil  in  capturing  the  house,  with  all  its 
contents,  found  to  consist  of  old  Me- 
Ejaight  and  old  McKnig^t's  venerable 
consort,  together  with  thehr  personal 
property.  But  these  were  not  the  two 
rebels  ccMnposing  the  picket  post  which 
had  ignomimoudy  chased  Chauncey 
Loraine  from  the  neighborhood  a  few 
hours  before.  The  McKnlghts,  scared 
out  of  theh:  small  senses  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onslaught,  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand,  at  first,  what  we 
wanted,  but  finally  managed  to  imbibe 
the  meaning  of  our  inquiries,  and  pro- 
tcbted  loudly,  that  "  thar  hadn't  been  no 
Southern  men  hyar  to-day," 
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"  Ah  r'  said  Loraine, that's  the  way 
you  lie  to  me  is  it  ?  where's  them  two 
fellers  you  set  on  to  me  this  moniin'— 
eh  ?  answer  me 

"  I  swear  it's  troth,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  I  haven't  seen  no  secesh  to-day. 
X  see  one  of  you.  uns  aU  hyar»  nigh 
about  three  hours  ago*  I  reckon  he 
looked  mighty  like  that  man." 

To  this  the  old  dame  chimed  in,  and, 
after  searching  the  house,  I  ordered  a 
retrograde  nuurch.  Iioraine  didn't  want 
to  lose  his  mule,  and  I  finally  yielded 
to  his  request  to  help  him  find  her,  aa 
we  would  be  in  no  particukr  danger  of 
being  discovered  by  any  passers,  and  so 
could  feel  tolerably  secure  from  interrup- 
tions in  the  shape  of  unpleasantly  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  At  best,  it  is  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  be  dallying  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  espe- 
cially when  you  are  on  foot,  and  your 
foemen  are  furnished  with  good  horsea. 
Therefore  I  was  very  willing  to  give  up 
the  search  for  the  troant  mule,  when 
tlie  sun  began  to  pack  up  his  surplus 
light,  preparatory  to  changing  his  base 
of  operations — or,  to  speak  in  English, 
when  it  began  to  grow  dusk. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  as  we 
approached  its  boundary  fence,  Loraine 
suddenly  spied  the  two  men,  the  same, 
probably,  who  had  attempted  his  cap- 
ture in  the  morning.  I  was  rejoiced  at 
this  opportunity  of  carrying  out  my 
orders,  and  of  returning  triumphant  to 
camp  after  aUL  The  men  didn't  see  us, 
and  as  they  were  coming  directly 
toward  us,  I  concluded  to  let  them  do 
all  the  work  of  consummating  the  cap* 
ture  themselves.  What  was  the  use  of 
raiming  after  them  when  we  could  just 
as  weU  rest,  and  let  them  come  to  us  ? 
At  a  word,  my  ten  were  hidden  in  the 
bushes,  and  the  two  rebels  came  on  un- 
suspecting harm.  Perhaps  they  were 
stragglers  fh>m  some  reconnoitering 
luuty  at  present  between  us  and  our 
camp.  This  would  be  disagreealde  for 
us  on  the  return,  but  we  had  best  know 
the  fiicts  in  the  case,  obtainable  only  by 
capturing  these  two  fellows,  who  were 
sauntering  leisurely  along,  talkmg  and 
laughing  aa  if  no    Yank"  had  ever  set 


foot  in  Dixie;  Their  guns  rested  at  an 
easy  angle  on  their  shoulders,  and  their 
eyes  never  left  the  circle  of  natural 
vision,  resting  on  the  ground  ten  paces 
in  advance,  not  thinking  any  watchfiil* 
ness  needfhl,  probably. 

"  Halt  there  1"  and  as  my  men  sprang 
out  all  around  them,  the  two  men  did 
halt 

Reader,  some  time.  Just  aa  the  tiaia 
was  leaving  the  station,  at  which  the 
man  who  sat  next  you  got  out,  did  yon 
6ver  see  a  package  in  the  rack  over  your 
head,  which  he  left,  and  did  you  throw 
it  out,  shouting  to  call  his  attention,  then 
straining  your  eyes,  aa  the  distance  in- 
creased, to  catch  the  look  of  gratitude 
you  imagined  on  his  fiice,  only  being  re* 
called  to  youself  by  finding  such  a  grip 
on  your  shoulder  as  to  bring  your  head 
within  the  window,  that  you  might  hear 
the  pleasant  inquiry  of  the  man  behind 

your  back :  "  What  in  did  you 

throw  my  bundle  out  of  that  window 
for  r 

Perhaps  you  have  gratified  an  old 
spite,  by  emptying  a  basin  of  water  on 
the  gray  cat  below  your  window,  and 
then  on  looking  out  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  revenge  which  has  been  sat- 
isfied, you  have  encountered  the  aston* 
ished,  drippmg  visage  of  your  venerable 
uncle,  who,  you  know  fhll  well,  will 
take  away  from  his  will  your  pio6pect« 
ive  baamfiil  of  gold,  for  that  basmftal  of 
water. 

Perh^,  on  a  Mississippi  river  steam* 
boat  at  night,  you  have  jumped  up  from 
the  card-table,  for  an  instant  —  have 
rushed  into  your  state-room  to  get  your 
cigar-case  from  the  overcoat  which  yon 
threw  into  your  berth  on  choosing  it 
Instead  of  which,  your  cigar-seeking 
hands  stir  up  the  most  fearful  screams 
from  the  berth,  and  reveal  to  your  iil- 
tellect  the  f^t  that  Miss  Dorothy  Snip- 
kins,  aU.  89,  occupies  the  state-room, 
which  ian^t  yours,  but  tii  next  door  to 
it 

Even  though  you  have  done  all  these 
things,  yon  can  not  appreciate  the  depth 
of  mortification  felt  by  General  Alhead, 
who  sends  a  pompous  summons  for  the 
surrender  of  a  fort  in  his  fironti  and  then 
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ascertains  that  the  troops  in  the  fort  are 
another  part  of  his  own  army,  or  the  mor* 
tification  of  a  lieutenant  and  ten  men 
who  sprang  out,  eyeiy  gun  cocked, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  two  unfortu- 
nates, who  prove,  now  that  they  are 
near  enough,  to  belong  to  the  same  regi- 
ment with  the  gallant  ten. 

The  two  "  rebels,"  were  Dan  Harris 
and  Sam  Johnson,  of  our  reghnent,  who 
were  out  on  a  scouting  expedition  of 
their  own. 

Halloo,  Chaunc^  I  what  you  doin* 
herer 

Halloo,  Dan  f  said  Ohauncey, "  cuss- 
ed if  I  didn't  think  you  was  a  rebel 

"  Well,  what  you  all  up  to,  way  out 
here  in  the  woods  asked  Dan,  adding, 
as  he  recognized  me  in  the  dusk.  **  Qood 
eyening,  lieutenant" 

Came  out  to  hunt  rebels  and  mules," 
said  Loraine. 

Say,  Loraine,  what  made  you  run  so 
fast  this  morning,  down  there  by  old 
McKnight's?"  asked  Dan. 

'*  Run — I  guess  you'd  ha'  run,  if  the 
rebs  had  got  after  you,  like  they  did 
after  me." 

'*HaI  ha  I  hsr-a-al  Rebels  got 
after  you,  eh  ?  That's  a  good  Joke. 
Why  Sam  and  me  saw  you  comin' 
'round  the  house  and  then  you  turned 
and  run,  like  as  if  the  old  Nick  was 
after  you.    Hal  ha!  ha  I" 

"  Dan  Harris,  do  you  mean  'to  say 
that  that  was  you,  as  p'inted  a  gun  at 
me  this  morning  ?"  almost  shrieked  Lo- 
raine, getting  very  red  in  the  face. 

"  Why,  yes,  and  we  hollered  at  you 
and  you  wouldn't  stop.  You  thought 
we  was  rebels,  did  you  well  you  must 
have  been  scaht,  ha !  ha  1  ha  1  ha  1" 


BARBER-SURGEONS. 
No  consideration  should  render  man 
more  thankful  to  his  Creator,  and  Justly 
proud  of  the  progress  of  human  intellect, 
than  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
surgery  has  been  carried.  In  its  present 
improved  condition,  wc  are  struck  with 
horror  at  the  perusal  of  the  ancient 
practice,  and  marvel  that  its  barbarity 
did  not  sooner  induce  its  professors  to 
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diminish  the  sum  of  misery  it  inflicted 
on  its  victims.  Ignorance,  and  its  off- 
spring Superstition,  seemed  to  sanctify 
this  darkness.  Improvement  was  con- 
sidered as  impious  and  unnecessary; 
and  to  deny  the  powers  of  the  chirur- 
gical  art,  heresy  against  the  holy  men 
who  alone  were  permitted  to  exerdse 
it 

This  supposed  divine  attribute  of  the 
priesthood  can  be  traced  to  remote 
ages :  iEsculapius  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, and  princes  and  heroes  did  not 
consider  the  art  of  sui^gery  beneath  their 
dignity.  Homer  has  illustrated  the  skill 
of  Podalirius  and  Chiron;  and  Idome- 
neus  bids  Nestor  to  mount  his  chariot 
with  Machaon,  who  alone  was  more 
precious  than  a  thousand  warriors; 
while  we  find  Podalirius,  wrecked  and 
forlorn  on  the  Carian  coast,  leading  to 
the  altar  the  daughter  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  cured,  and  whose  subjects 
raised  a  temple  to  his  memory,  and  paid 
him  divine  honors. 

Tradition  informs  us,  that  in  the  in- 
&ncy  of  the  art  all  its  branches  were 
exercised  indiscriminately  by  the  medi- 
cal practitioners.  It  was  not  then  sup- 
posed that  the  human  body  was  subject 
to  disUnct  affections,  external  and  inter- 
nal; yet,  as  its  study  advanced,  the 
ancients  were  led  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  we  find  that  in  Egypt  each 
disease  became  the  province  of  a  special 
attendant;  regulated  in  his  treatment 
by  the  sacred  records  handed  down  by 
their  hierarchy. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  "  so  wisely 
was  medicine  managed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  no  physician  was  allowed  to 
practice  any  but  his  own  peculiar 
branch."  Accouchements  were  exclu- 
sively the  province  of  females. 

These  practitioners  were  remunerated 
by  the  State;  and  they  were  severely 
punished,  when,  by  any  experimental 
trials,  they  deviated  from  the  prescribed 
rules  imposed  upon  them,  and,  in  the 
event  of  any  patient  dying  under  a 
treatment  difiering  from  the  established 
practice,  the  medical  attendant  was  con- 
sidered guilty  ot  a  capital  offense. 
These  wise  provisions  were  made,  says 
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Diodorus,  in  the  fliU  conTiction  tliat  few 
persons  were  capable  of  introducing  any 
new  treatment  superior  to  that  whicii 
had  been  sanctioned  and  approyed  by 
the  old  practitioners. 

Pliny  complains  that  no  such  laws 
existed  in  Rome,  where  a  physician  was 
the  only  man  who  could  commit  mur- 
der with  impunity;  "Nulla  prffiterea 
lex"  he  says,  "quffi  puniat  inscitium 
capitalem,  nullum  exemplum  yindict®. 
Discunt  periculis  noetris,  et  experxmenta 
per  mortes  agunt:  medicoque  tantum 
hominem  occidisse  impunitas  snmma 
est" 

By  one  of  these  singular  anomalies  in 
public  opinion,  this  supposed  divine 
science  was  soon  considered  an  ignoble 
profession.  In  Rome  it  was  chiefly 
practiced  by  slaves,  freemen,  or  foreign* 
ers.  From  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  till  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  arts  in  Europe,  medicine  and  sur- 
gery sought  a  reflige  among  the  Ara- 
bians, who  studied  both  branches  in 
common ;  for,  though  exiled  to  the  coast 
of  AMca  in  point  of  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, it  was  necessarily  cultivated  in 
other  countries,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  became  the  exclusive  right  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  time,  however,  it  was 
gradually  wrested  from  their  hands  by 
daily  necessities ;  and  every  one,  even 
among  the  lowest  classes,  professed  him- 
self a  surgeon,  and  the  cure  of  the  hurt 
and  the  lame  was  intrusted  to  menials 
and  women. 

As  the  church  could  no  longer  mono- 
polize the  art  of  healing,  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  stigmatize  it,  although  that 
very  faculty  had  but  lately  been  their 
boast;  but  it  had  &llen  within  the 
powers  of  yulgar  and  proihne  compre- 
hension, and  therefore  was  useless  to 
maintain  sacerdotal  pre-eminence.  In 
1103,  the  GouncU  of  Tours,  held  by  Pope 
Alexander  III,  maintamed  that  the 
devil,  to  seduce  the  priesthood  from  the 
duties  of  the  altar,  involved  them  in 
mundane  occupations,  which,  under  the 
plea  of  humanity,  exposed  them  to  con- 
stant and  perilous  temptations.  The 
edict  not  only  prohibited  the  study  both 
of  medidne  and  law  among  all  that  had 


taken  religious  vows,  but  actually  ex- 
communicated every  ecclesiastic  who 
infringed  the  decree.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  temptations  of  the  evil  one 
were  still  attractive,  as  Pope  Honorius 
ni.,  in  1215,  was  obliged  to  fulminate  a 
fresh  anathema  on  transgressors,  with 
an  additional  canon,  ordaining  that,  as 
the  church  abhorred  all  cruel  or  san- 
guinary practices,  not  only  no  priest 
should  be  allowed  the  practice  of  sur« 
gery,  but  should  refuse  their  benediction 
to  all  who  professed  it. 

The  practice  then  fell  into  the  hands 
of  laymen,  although  priests,  still  regret- 
tmg  the  advantages  that  it  formerly  had 
yielded  them,  were  consulted  in  their 
convents  or  houses ;  and  when  patients 
could  not  visit  them  without  exposing 
them  to  clerical  censure,  they  asserted 
their  ability  to  cure  diseases  by  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  patient's  dejections; 
and  so  much  flEdth  was  reposed  in  this 
filthy  practice,  that  Henry  IL  decreed 
that  upon  the  complaints  of  the  heirs  of 
persons  who  died  through  the  fault  of 
their  physicians,  the  latter  should  sufi'er 
capital  punishment,  as  having  been  the 
cause  of  their  patients'  death,  unless 
they  had  scientifically  examined  what 
was  submitted  to  their  investigation  by 
the  deceased's  relatives  or  domestics, 
and  then  proceeded  to  prescribe  for  the 
malady. 

Unable  to  quit  thehr  cloisters,  in  sur- 
gical cases,  which  could  not  be  so  easily 
cured  at  a  distance,  sooner  than  lose  the 
emoluments  of  the  profession,  th^  sent 
their  servants,  or  rather  the  barbers  of 
the  community,  who  shaved,  and  bled, 
and  drew  teeth  in  their  neighborhood 
ever  since  the  clergy  could  no  longer 
perform  these  operations,  on  the  plea  of 
the  maxim  Ecdena  abhorret  a  wn- 
guins;^  bleeding  and  tooth-drawing 
bemg,  I  believe,  the  only  cases  where 
this  maxim  was  noticed.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  the  barber  craft  or 
barber-surgeons. 

These  practitioners,  fh>m  their  various 
avocations,  were  necessarily  dexterous ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  skill  required  for 
good  shaving,  tonsurating  the  crowns  oi 
clerical  heads  was  a  delicate  operation; 
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sod  it  was  about  this  period  that  Pope 
Alexander  IIL  revised  the  canoa  issued 
by  the  synod  of  Carthage  rejecting  the 
tonsure  of  the  clergy.  Sui^ery  being 
thus  degraded,  the  separation  between 
its  practice  and  that  of  medicine  became 
nnayoidable,  and  the  two  branches 
were  formally  made  distinct  by  bulls  of 
Boniface  VL  and  Clement  V, 

8t  Louis,  who  had  witnessed  the  ser- 
vices of  sulcus  in  the  field  of  batUe 
during  the  crusades,  had  formed  a  col* 
lege  or  confririe  of  surgeons,  in  honor 
of  St.  Cosme  and  St  Damian,  in  1268  ; 
and  wounds  and  sores  were  dressed 
ffratis  in  the  churches  dedicated  to  those 
saints  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month.  To  this  body,  of  course,  the 
barber-surgeons,  or  fraUrs  of  the  priests, 
who  had  not  received  any  regular  edu« 
cation,  did  not  belong.  Hence  arose 
the  distinction,  which  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  obtams  in  various  parts  of  the 
oontment,  where  surgeons  are  divided 
into  two  classes — ^those  who  had  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  studies,  and 
thoM  who,  without  any  academical 
education,  were  originally  employed  as 
the  servants  of  the  priests  and  barbers. 
So  late  as  the  year  1809,  one  of  my  as- 
sistants in  the  Portuguese  army  felt 
much  hurt  at  my  declining  his  offer  to 
shave  me;  and  in  1801,  some  British 
assistant^urgeons,  who  had  entered  ^ 
Swedish  navy,  were  ordered  to  shave 
the  ship's  company,  and  were  dismissed 
the  service  in  coosequence  of  their  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  this  command. 

But  to  return  to  our  barbers.  These 
ambitious  shavers  gradually  attempted 
to  glean  in  the  footsteps  of  the  regular 
chirurgeons,  and  even  to  encroach  upon 
thdr  domain,  by  performing  more  im- 
portant operations  than  phlebotomy  and 
tooth-drawing ;  the  audacious  intruders 
were  therefore  very  properly  brought 
up  ex  officio  by  the  attorney-general  of 
i>tnce,  and  forbidden  to  transgress 
the  boundaries  of  their  art,  until  they 
had  been  duly  examined  by  master 
chirurgeons;  although  these  said  mas* 
ters  were  not  better  qualified  than  many 
of  the  barbers.  Such  was  their  igno- 
rance indeed,  that  Pitard,  an  able  prac^ 
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titioner,  who  had  successively  been  the 
surgeon  of  St  Louis,  Philip  the  Brave, 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  obtained  a  privilege 
to  examine  and  grant  licenses  to  Bxubk 
of  these  masters  who  were  fit  to  pmo- 
tice,  wiUiout  which  license  all  practition- 
ers were  liable  to  be  punished  by  the 
provost  of  Paris;  and  in  1873  barbers 
were  only  allowed  to  dress  boils,  bruise% 
and  open  wounds. 

Although  this  account  chiefly  refera 
to  France  and  its  capital,  yet  the  same 
distinction  and  division  between  sor* 
geons  and  barbers  prevailed  in  almost 
every  other  country;  and  privileges 
were  maintained  with  as  much  virulence 
and  absurdity  as  the  present  controver- 
sial bickerings  between  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

Li  1855  these  master-surgeons  consti* 
tuted  a  &culty,  which  pod^eted  one- 
half  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the 
unlucky  wights  who  had  not  the  honor 
of  belonging  to  their  body.  They  also 
enjoyed  various  immunities  and  exempt 
tions ;  among  others,  that  of  not  keep- 
ing  guard  and  watch  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  To  increase  theh:  emoluments, 
they  granted  as  many  honorary  dis- 
tinctions as  they  could  in  decency  de- 
vise, and  introduced  the  categories  of 
bachelors,  licentiates,  masters,  graduates, 
and  non-graduates  of  sur^^ery.  The 
medical  faculty  now  began  to  complain 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  master-sur- 
geons on  ttieir  internal  domain  of  poor 
mortality  with  as  much  bitterness  as  the 
masters  complained  of  the  impertinent 
invasion  on  the  part  of  the  barbers,  of 
their  external  dominion.  To  court  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  university 
against  these  interlopers,  the  surgeons 
oonaented  to  be  considered  as  the  schol- 
ars of  the  medical  faculty,  chiefly  gov- 
erned by  clerical  phjnncians. 

In  1462  a  fresh  source  of  dissension 
arose  amongst  clerical  physicians,  lay 
physicians,  master«urge(His,  and  bart)erB. 
Cardmal  Etout?ille  abolished  the  law 
which  bound  the  physicians  of  the  uni- 
versity to  celibacy,  when,  to  use  the  his- 
torian's words,  many  of  the  clerical 
physicians,  thinking  there  was  more 
comlbrt  to  be  found  in  a  wife  without  a 
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benefice  than  could  be  expected  in  a 
benefice  without  a  wife,  abandoned  the 
priesthood,  and  were  then  permitted  to 
visit  their  patients  at  theh:  own  houses.*' 
Thus  thrown  into  the  uncontrolled  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  these  physicians  became 
Jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  surgeons, 
to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  indebt- 
ed ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  every  art 
and  maneuver  that  could  be  devised  to 
oppress  and  degrade  them.  To  aid  this 
purpose  they  resorted  to  the  barbers, 
whom  they  instructed  in  private,  to  en- 
able them  to  oppose  the  master-surgeons 
more  effectually.  The  surgeons,  indig- 
nant at  this  protection,  had  recourse  to 
the  medical  foculty,  supplicating  them  to 
have  the  barbers  shorn  of  their  rising 
dignity.  Thus  for  mere  motives  of  pe- 
cuniaiy  interest,  and  to  the  evident  detri- 
ment of  society,  did  these  intriguing 
practitioners  struggle  for  power  and  con- 
sequent fees;  and,  according  to  the 
vacillation  of  their  interests,  the  barbers 
became  alternately  the  allies  of  the  phy- 
sicians or  the  mercenary  skirmishers  of 
the  surgeons. 

From  this  oppression  of  the  art,  for 
nearly  three  centuries  surgery  was  con- 
sidered a  degrading  profession.  Exclud- 
ed from  the  university,  not  only  were 
surgeons  deprived  of  all  academic  hon- 
ors and  privileges,  but  subjected  to  those 
taxes  and  public  burdens  firom  which 
the  members  of  the  university,  being  of 
the  clerical  order,  were  exempted.  This 
persecution  not  only  strove  to  injure 
them  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but 
the  priests  carried  their  vindictive  feel- 
ings to  such  a  point  of  malignity  that 
when  Charles  IX.  was  about  to  confer 
the  rights  of  apostolical  benediction  up- 
on the  surgeons  of  the  long  robe,  the 
medical  fiiculty  interposed  on  the  plea 
of  their  not  being  qualified  to  receive 
this  benediction,  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  four  fitculties  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  as  the  chancellor,  or  any 
other  man,  had  not  the  power  of  con- 
ferring a  blessing  without  the  pope's 
permission  and  special  mandate,  both 
Burgeons  and  barbers  ought  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly damned.  The  apostolical  benediction 
in  those  days  was  considered  of  great 
Vol.  IL— 29. 


value,  smce  it  exempted  all  candidates 
from  examination  m  anatomy,  medicine, 
surgery,  or  any  other  qualification,  when 
they  applied  for  a  degree. 

Ever  smce  the  healing  art  ceased  to 
be  a  clerical  privilege,  and  a  state  of 
rivalry  prevailed  between  spiritual  and 
corporeal  doctors,  the  former  have  sought 
to  represent  their  opponents  as  infidels 
and  atheists — the  unbelief  of  physicians 
became  prevalent,  and  to  this  day  medi- 
cal men  are  generally  considered  free- 
thinkers  —  an  appellation  which  in  a 
strictly  correct  acceptation  might  be 
considered  more  complimentary  tlian 
opprobrious,  since  it  designates  a  man 
who,  extricating  his  intellectual  faculties 
fix)m  the  meshes  of  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice, takes  the  liberty  of  thinking  for 
himself 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in.  his  "  Religio 
Medici,"  alludes  to  this  ii\)urious  opinion 
entertained  of  medical  men,  when  he 
says,  For  my  religion,  though  there  be 
several  circumstances  that  might  per- 
suade the  world  I  have  none  at  all,  as 
the  general  scandal  of  my  profmion^  the 
natural  course  of  my  studies,  the  indif- 
ferency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse 
in  matters  of  religion — yet  in  despite 
thereof,  I  dare,  without  usurpation,  as- 
sume the  honorable  style  of  Christian." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  observations 
on  the  work  from  which  the  above  is 
extracted,  entertains  a  similar  opinion, 
and  quotes  Friar  Bacon  in  support  of  it. 
The  following  are  his  words  :  Those 
students  who  busy  themselves  much  with 
such  notions  as  reside  wholly  in  the  fan- 
tasy, do  hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for 
abstracted  metaphysical  speculations ; 
the  one  having  bulky  foundations  of 
matter,  or  the  accidents  of  it,  to  settle 
upon  —  at  the  least,  with  one  foot; 
the  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a 
lessening  pitch  in  the  subtile  air.  And 
accordingly  it  hath  been  generally  noted, 
that  the  excellent  mathematicians,  who 
converse  altogether  with  lines,  figures, 
and  other  differences  of  quantity,  have 
seldom  proved  eminent  in  metaphysics 
or  speculative  divinity.  Nor  again,  the 
profession  of  thdr  sciences  in  other 
arts,  much  less  can  it  be  expected  that 
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an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy  is 
always  fraught  with  the  material  drags 
that  he  prescribeth  his  apothecary  to 
compound  his  medicines  of,  and  whose 
hands  are  inured  to  tlie  cutting  up,  and 
e^es  to  the  inspection  of  anatomized 
bodies,  should  easily  and  with  success 
ply  his  thoughts  at  so  towering  a  game, 
as  a  pure  intellect,  or  separated  and  un- 
bodied soul." 

That  such  ideas  should  be  maintained 
in  former  days,  when  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice reigned  paramount,  we  can  not  be 
surprised. 

If  there  does  exist  a  profession  pie- 
eminent  for  its  philanthropic  character, 
and  the  power  of  discrimination  between 
good  and  eyil,  and  right  and  wrong,  it  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  medicine.  The 
finest  feelings  of  humanity  are  constant- 
ly brought  to  bear,  both  in  seeking  to 
relieve  bodily  sufferings  and  solacing  an 
afflicted  mind — whether  it  be  with  the 
scalpel  in  hand  in  an  anatomical  theater, 
or  by  the  bedside  of  an  agonized  suf- 
ferer, whom  he  hopes,  under  Providence, 
to  restore  to  health  and  to  bis  &mily, 
the  physician  has  daily  opportunities  of 
beholding  the  wonders  of  the  creation 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator — ^he 
is  a  constant  witness  of  the  fervent  sup- 
plication of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  those  suppliants  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,  whose  prayers 
have  been  heard.  A  man  of  exalted 
benevolence  (and  such  a  physician  ought 
to  be),  he  must  be  alive  to  all  the  gen- 
erous feelings  of  humanity,  and  he  is 
doomed  more  frequently  to  move  in  an 
iitfeeted  moral  atmoiphare,  when  gratui- 
tously attending  some  of  the  trouble- 
some and  pedantic  legislators  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  than  when  exerting  his 
sirill  to  relieve  the  grateftd  poor  who 
may  fall  under  his  care. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  phy- 
sician seeking  in  the  arena  of  nature  the 
causes  of  every  vital  phenomenon  becomes 
a  materialist ;  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
just, nay,  more  absurd,  than  such  a  sup- 
position. The  study  of  physiology  teach- 
es us,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  pur- 
suit, to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of 
our  Creator. 


Amongst  the  many  glaring  absurdities 
which  retard  the  progress  of  medical 
studies,  one  can  not  but  notice  the  pre- 
sumptuous claims  of  the  physicians  to 
the  exclusive  privily  of  teaching  sur- 
gery to  their  pupils,  while  anatomy  was 
solely  professed  by  suigeons,  and  not 
considered  necessary  in  the  instruction 
of  a  physician.  All  these  anomalies 
can  be  easily  traced  to  that  spirit  of  do- 
minion, exclusion,  and  monopcriy,  which 
invariably  characterized  clerical  bodies. 
To  such  a  pitch  was  this  destructivQ 
practice  carried,  that  snigeons  were  only 
allowed  to  perform  operations  in  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  physidaoa; 
nor  were  they  permitted  to  publish  any 
work  on  their  profession  until  it  had 
been  licensed  by  a  fiiculty  who  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  matter  of  which 
it  treated.  The  celebrated  Ambrose 
Par6  could  only  obtain  as  a  special  &- 
vor  from  his  sovereign,  the  permission 
to  give  to  the  world  one  of  its  most 
valuable  sources  of  information. 

So  late  as  1736  we  find  the  medical 
faculty  of  Paris  making  a  formal  repre- 
sentation to  Cardinal  de  Noulles  and  the 
curates  of  that  capital  to  prevent  sur- 
geons fh>m  granting  certificates  of  health 
or  of  disease,  and  this  application  was 
grounded  on  the  pious  motive  of  enforc- 
ing a  more  rigid  observance  of  Lent  1  . 
They  further  insisted  that  this  indispen- 
sable mortification  was  eluded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fiicility  of  obtaining  cer- 
tificates that  permitted  persons  stated  to 
be  indisposed  to  eat  animal  food,  egga, 
and  butter,  whence  infidelity  was  mak- 
ing a  most  alarming  progress,  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  overthrow  of  every  ancient 
and  glorious  institution.  The  faculty 
were  formally  thanked  for  their  pious 
zeal  in  the  true  interests  of  religion, 
and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  pa- 
tients; and  orders  were  affixed  upon 
the  door  of  every  church,  anathematiz- 
ing all  certificates  that  emanated  firom 
the  unholy  hands  of  surgeons  and  barbers. 

These  unfortunate  barbers,  although 
they  humbly  subndtted  to  the  sway  of 
both  physicians  a(id  surgeons  when  it 
salted  their  puiposey  were  in  turn  per- 
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secated  hj  both  their  allies  and  alternate 
protectors ;  so  much  so,  that  the  clerical 
practitioners  at  one  time  prohibited  them 
from  bleeding,  and  conferred  this  privi- 
lege upon  bagnio-keepers.  From  the 
well-known  nature  of  these  establish- 
ments, varions  may  be  the  reasons  that 
led  to  this  patronage,  which  was  clearly 
an  attempt  to  qualify  bagnio-keepers  to 
extend  their  convenient  trade. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1505,  barbers  were 
dignified  with  the  name  of  surgeons. 
Their  instructions  were  delivered  in  their 
vernacular  tongue,  until  the  university 
again  interfered,  and  ordered  that  the 
lectures  should  be  delivered  in  Latin ; 
once  more  closing  alma-mater  agamst 
illiterate  shavers,  who  where,  however, 
obliged  to  give  a  smattering  of  classical 
education  to  their  sons  destined  to  wield 
alternately  the  razor  and  the  lancet  In 
1655,  surgeons  and  barber-surgeons  were 
incorporated  in  one  college;  a  union 
which  was  further  confirmed,  in  1660,  by 
royal  ordonnance,  under  some  limitations, 
whereby  the  barbers  should  not  assume 
the  title  of  licentiates,  bachelors,  or  pro- 
fessors, nor  be  allowed  to  wear  the  honor- 
able gown  and  cap  that  distinguished  the 
higher  grades  of  learning.  Red  caps  were 
in  former  times  given  by  each  barber  to 
his  teacher  on  his  being  qualified,  and 
gloves  to  all  his  fellow-students. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  high  state  of 
perfection  which  the  surgical  art  has  at- 
tained  is  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  in- 
dustry to  free  itself  from  the  ignoble 
trammels  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  In- 
tellectual progress  has  invariably  been 
opposed  in  every  country  by  those  power- 
fbl  and  interested  individbals  who  derive 
their  wealth  and  influence  from  the  igno- 
rance of  society.  Corporate  bodies  mo- 
nopolizing the  exercise  of  any  profession 
will  invariably  retard  instruction  and 
shackle  the  energies  of  the  student  It 
is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  medidne  in  all  its  branches  should 
only  be  allowed  to  such  persons  as  are 
duly  qualified ;  but  whenever  pecuniary 
advantages  are  derived  from  the  grant  of 
the  permission,  abuses  as  dishonorable 
as  they  are  injurious  to  society  will  in&l- 
libly  prevail 
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I NEVER  can  read  an  account  hi  the 
newspaper  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
Irish  persuasion  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
his  wife,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  station- 
house,  without  a  feeling  of  intense 
amusement  that  requires  explanation* 

Once,  during  the  summer  solstice, 
when  everybody  that  was  anybody  (ex- 
cept myself,)  had  gone  out  of  town,  I 
was  left  to  my  own  devices  during  the 
day  and  Ben's  society  in  the  evening  for 
what  amusement  I  could  find  in  hot 
pavements,  shaded  houses,  and  libations 
of  ice- water,  for  the  space  of  two  never- 
to-be-foigotfen  weeks. 

I  had  immolated  myself  on  the  shrine 
of  sisterly  affiection,  for  Ben's  down-town 
affairs  could  not  possibly  be  wound  up 
before  the  specified  two  weeks  had  ex- 
pired; and  a  most  comfortable  feeling 
of  self-righteousness  accompanied  the 
sacrifice.  To  be  sure,  a  trip  to  Lake 
George  was  promised  me  as  the  reward 
of  merit ;  and  with  this  in  prospect,  my 
captivity  became  quite  endurable.  Be- 
sides, Ben  and  I  were  always  excellent 
friends — the  two  cronies,  in  &ct,  of  the 
family ;  and  as  the  others  had  dispersed 
right  and  left  on  various  summer  pil- 
grimages, it  behooved  me  to  see  that  my 
favorite  lHx>ther  was  not  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Bridget 

All  the  neighbors  had  deserted  us; 
and  I  had  watched  trunk  after  trunk, 
and  carriage  after  carriage,  starting 
for  various  destinations.  The  news- 
papers afforded  me,  in  the  letters  firom 
watering-pflces,  the  delectable  informa- 
tion that  ^  Miss  B  was  charming 

in  a  dress  of  blue  cr6pe  with  pink  trim- 

ings ;"  "  Mrs.  G  ,  handsome  and  (Ut- 

tifnguiy  in  crimson  moire  antique  ;'*  "  Miss 

L  ^  like  a  sunset  cloud  In  violet 

silk ;"  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet 
generally.  As  I  knew  some  of  these 
people  very  well,  I  wondered  if  a  trans- 
formation had  ti^en  place  from  change 
of  residence ;  and  hoped  tliat,  whatever 
it  was^  I  might  not  fiul  to  catch  it  when 
I,  too,  should  pack  up  my  tent  like  the 
Arabs,  and  glide  in  the  darkness  away. 
I  fiiUy  expected  to  go  in  the  mornings 
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when  I  did  go;  but  I  think  there  is 
something  like  this  in  one  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poems. 

Our  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Beverlej, 
had  gone  with  the  two  children,  and 
faithful  black  Rose,  at  the  7ery  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  flittings;  and  as 
Mrs.  Beverley  was  my  especial  admira- 
tion, and  the  children  my  favorite  amuse- 
ment, I  wondered  how  I  coiild  possibly 
get  through  the  weary  days  without 
them.  Little  "  Dory."  (short  for  Theo- 
dore), whose  father's  eyes  had  closed  in 
this  world  without  seeing  the  face  of  his 
little  son,  was  an  animated  sculpture  of 
the  purest  marble,  lighted  up  by  dark 
orbs  that  seemed  to  make  whiter  the 
ivory  skin;  and  his  sister,  two  years  older, 
was  the  most  bewitching  little  romp 
that  ever  spoiled  white  dresses,  or  set  at 
naught  all  the  rules  of  propriety. 

As  for  the  gentle,  sorrow-stricken 
mother,  whom  scarcely  any  one  ever 
got  a  glimpse  of,  I  had  fairly  stormed 
her  into  a  sort  of  liking  for  me — ^scaled 
her  castle  on  various  pretexts,  and 
carried  off  the  children  so  frequently, 
that  the  fact  of  my  existence  became 
too  apparent  to  be  ignored.  All  the 
family  laughed  at  my  passion  for  Mrs. 
tieverley,  and  all  that  pertained  to 
her ;  every  one  acknowledged  that  she 
was  lovely  and  attractive,  but  complete- 
ly wrapped  up  in  her  children  and  the 
memory  of  a  happy  past  My  feeling  for 
her,  however,  amounted  to  perfect  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  we  had  become  very  good 
firiends  some  time  before  her  departure. 

She  had  not  gone  among  the  *'  charm- 
ing" Miss  L.S,  and  B.s,  aifd  G.s,  with 
their  rainbow-hued  dresses;  but  off 
among  the  green  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  aunt  and  cousins  waited  to 
welcome  her  and  her  children  to  pure 
air  and  green  pastures.  She  would  be 
gone  all  summer,  and  had  laughingly 
rec^uested  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
house  while  I  remained  near  it  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  kept  itoo 
eyes  perseveringly  fixed  upon  the  domi- 
cile whenever  opportunity  ofiered ;  and 
held  endless  discussions  with  Ben  as  to 
whether  all  the  doors  and  windows  were 
properly  fastened.    For  a  constitutional 
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dread  of  burglars  was  one  of  my  idiosyn- 
crasies; and  I  had  frequently  been  re- 
monstrated with  for  looking  upon  them 
as  supernatural  beings — inasmuch  as, 
from  the  nature  of  my  searches  before 
retiring,  I  evidently  expected  them  to 
lodge  in  bureau-drawers,  and  store  them- 
selves away  in  small  boxes. 

Mrs.  Beverley  had  frequently  spoken 
to  me  of  a  brother  whom,  as  the  coun- 
try-people say,  she  seemed  to  set  great 
store  by ;"  and  who  was  now  studying 
a  profession  in  a  distant  city.  He  was 
to  join  her  in  New  Hampshire,  and  re- 
turn with  her  on  a  visit ;  and  she  had 
Expressed  a  Strang  desire  that  we  should 
see  each  other.  I  was  quite  persuaded 
that  she  hoped  a  great  deal  from  this 
seeing ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  fiici 
of  his  bemg  Mrs.  Beverley's  brother 
threw  a  halo  of  strange  interest  around 
Mr.  Esselton. 

I  often  found  myself  thinking  of 
him  and  wondering  what  he  was  like 
— or  rather,  what  he  would  strike  ms 
as  being  like ;  for,  of  course,  his  sister 
had  drawn  her  own  impressions  of  him 
for  my  benefit,  and  if  these  impressions 
were  correct,  he  must  be  an  uncom- 
monly nice  fellow.  His  photograph 
was  decidedly  handsome;  and  without 
ever  having  seen  him,  I  felt  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  him  in  advance,  and 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  October  to 
bug  Mrs.  Beverley  back  to  town.  I  had 
even  decided  how  to  "  do "  my  hair, 
and  what  dress  to  appear  in,  on  my  first 
presentation ;  but  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  something  unforeseen  and  roman- 
tic would  occur  to  bring  about  that- first 
meeting  in  a  way  entirely  different  from 
the  usual  hackneyed  course. 

I  had  my  wish,  as  time  will  show. 

Aho»t  half  of  the  two  weeks  had  worn 
away,  when  a  very  warm  day  and  night, 
that  called  forth  experience  and  com- 
parisons from  all  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants," came  down  upon  us  with  fury  ; 
and  after  gasping  through  the  day  in 
some  sort  of  fisishion,  I  left  my  couch  at 
midnight  in  utter  disgust  at  my  folly  in 
supposing  that  I  could  sleep  with  the 
thermometer  high  up  among  the  nineties, 
and  betook  myself  to  the  window 
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Certain  Bounds  that  proceeded  from 
the  next  room  convinced  me  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Ben,  though  present  in  body, 
was  absent  in  mind  ;  and  with  the  pleas- 
ant consciousness  of  being  the  only 
•  person  in  the  house  at  all  alive  to 
the  aflfairs  of  this  mundane  sphere,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  glorious  moon- 
light that,  as  Hood  enthusiastically 
says: 

"  Makes  earth*8  commonest  scenes  appear 
AU  poetic,  romantic,  and  tender." 

But  while  engaged  in  vague  specu- 
lations about  the  moon  and  stars,  a 
sudden  noise  brought  my  thoughts  earth- 
ward again ;  and  glancing  toward  Mrs. 
Beverley's  back  premises,  I  actually  saw 
a  man  on  the  upper  verandah,  opening 
one  of  the  bedroom  windows  I 

My  heart  almost  stood  still  with  terror ; 
but  by  a  fearful  effort,  I  restrained  my- 
self from  screaming — for  Ben  was  very 
hard  to  awaken,  and  both  our  throats 
might  be  cut  before  this  was  accom- 
plished. 

Not  venturing  a  second  look,  I  retreated 
trembling  from  the  window,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  task  of  arousing  Ben  as 
quietly  as  possible. 

Having  obligingly  left  his  door  un- 
locked for  my  especial  comfort,  there 
was  no  time  lost  in  effecting  an  entrance ; 
and  had  my  brother  been  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  vision,  he  would  have 
seen  a  wild  creature  in  white  drapery 
calling  his  name  in  a  nightmare  whisper 
of  terror — ^but,  of  course,  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  effect 

Ben  always  slept  with  revolvers  un- 
der his  pillow,  which  made  me  chary  of 
touching  him — ^for  fire-arms  affected  me 
as  a  drawn  sword  did  James  the  First ; 
but  tomething  must  be  done  speedily,  as  I 
fancied  that  impudent  man  perhaps  load- 
ing himself  at  that  very  minute  with 
movables. 

"  Get  up  r  I  shouted,  waxing  strong- 
er, "  Ben !  Ben  I  Get  up,  this  mo- 
ment T 

'*'Tisn't  time  yet,"  grunted  my  pro- 
voking brother,  now  half  awake,  as  he 
turned  over  like  the  sluggard. 

I  never  had  any  patience  with  people 
who  almost  require  a  charge  of  artilleiy 


to  bring  them  back  to  their  sober  senses ; 
and  shaking  him  now  with  right  good 
will,  I  screamed,  "Thieves  I  Robbers  1 1 
Firell!    Get  «pr 

A  head  that  would  have  served  for 
Medusa  started  from  the  pillow ;  and  out 
came  those  horrible -revolvers,  pointing 
directly  at  me.  A  frantic  yell,  that  I 
tried  in  vain  to  smother,  issued  from  my 
lips ;  and  Ben,  now  quite  awake,  shout- 
ed out  at  me : 

"  Maria !  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
is  the  matter  ?  Do  stop  that  confounded 
noise  I" 

He  had  quite  forgotten  to  call  me 
"  Minnie,"  as  I  always  insisted  on  being 
called  ;  being  terribly  in  earnest,  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  humdrum  appellation 
that  roused  my  intense  disgust  I  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  revolvers. 
Just  now,  to  remiifd  him  of  his  omission, 
and  between  my  terror  of  the  weapons, 
and  his  desire  to  use  them  immediately 
upon  somebody, -we  seemed  scarcely  likely 
to  come  to  an  understanding. 

Finally,  however,  Ben  was  made  to 
comprehend  what  I  had  seen ;  and  bemg 
requested  to  retire  while  he  donned  a 
few  articles  of  clothing,  I  waited  in 
breathless  suspense  for  his  reappearance. 

"  The  fellow  will  not  be  in  a  hurry," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  my  fears  that  he 
would  escape ;  "  he  knows  the  family 
are  out  of  town.  I  shall  get  a  police- 
man, and  secure  him  quietly." 

And  bidding  me  be  of  good  courage, 
he  closed  the  fh}nt  door,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  street  I  cowered  in  the 
parlor  half  disposed  to  rush  after  Ben» 
and  insist  upon  accompan3ring  him ;  but, 
I  was  not  exactly  in  promenade  costume, 
and  it  would  take  so  long  to  "  get  myself 
up,"  that  by  that  time,  the  affair  would 
be  over.  Then,  too,  those  dreadfhl  re- 
volvers might  be  used;  and  a  bullet 
would  be  almost  sure  to  lodge  in  my 
arm,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  more  vital 
point,  should  I  chance  to  be  within 
shooting  distance. 

These  considerations  Induced  me  to 
remain  where  I  was ;  although  wanting 
dreadfully  to  know  how  matters  were 
progressing  next  door.  I  was  obliged, 
however,  to  wait  for  Ben's  return ;  and 
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Uien  to  draw  the  desired  information 
from  him,  piece  by  piece. 

After  an  interminable  time,  he  made 
his  appearance,  saying :  Well,  the  fel- 
low^s  safely  lodged  at  the  station-house 
for  the  night ;  let's  go  to  bed,  little  girl." 

And  this  was  all,  was  it,  after  such  an 
excitement  ?  Brevity  may  be  the  soul 
of  wit,  but  it  is  not  the  soul  of  satisfac- 
tion when  one  is  hungering  for  informa- 
tion. 

Now,**  said  I,  planting  myself  on  the 
stairs  in  a  decided  attitude,  **Just  please 
to  remember  that  he  is  my  buiglar ;  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me  you  would  never 
have  seen  him,  and  I  insist  upon  hearing 
something  about  him.  Begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  tell  me  what  you  did  first, 
after  you  left  me." 

*  Looked  for  a  policeman,"  replied  Ben 
hopelessly.  • 

"What  nextr 

**  Found  one." 

"  Next  r 

"  Told  him  I  had  a  Uttle  Job  for  hhn." 

"What  then?  Ben,  do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  that  you  are  a  particular- 
ly disagreeable  and  tormenting  animal? 
Why  can  you  not  give  me  a  spicy  and 
gra^caccountofyour  adventure,  (which 
is  one  that  you  certainly  do .  not  have 
every  night  of  your  life,)  so  as  to  present 
it  clearly  to  my  mind  ?  IS  I  had  gone 
in  your  stead,  you  would  have  heard  all 
about  it,  from  beguming  to  end,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  don't  see  why  men  need 
be  so  miserably  stupid  and  unsatisfac- 
tory." 

"  Well,"  r^oined  Ben  with  a  fearful 
yawn,  "  I  believe  a  woman  can  start  up 
as  bright  as  a  lark  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  talk  upon  any  subject  in  the 
universe ;  but  a  fellow  can't  be  spicy  and 
graphic  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Wait  until  to-morrow;  and  Til  tell  you 
all  about  it" 

As  he  made  a  movement  to  ascend,  I 
exclaimed  tragically,  ^  If  you  advance 
it  will  be  over  my  body  P'  and  finding  that 
something  of  an  obstacle,  he  retreated. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  triumphantly, "  what 
was  the  man  doing  when  you  found 
him?  Was  he  rolling  up  the  carpets,  or 
what?" 
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I  had  just  been  reading  of  a  deserted 
house  entered  by  thieves,  who  coolly 
rolled  up  the  carpets,  and  other  desirable 
articles  neatly  for  transportation,  carry- 
ing them  away  as  It  was  convenient, 
and  I  thought  how  pleasant  it  would, 
have  been  for  Mrs.  Beverley  to  return  to  a 
home  in  Ms  condition  I 

"  He  was  not  doing  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular," was  the  reply,  "  we  found  him 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  back  bedroom 
sound  asleep." 

I  was  fiilled  with  amazement  to  find 
that  my  burglar  had  only  wanted  a 
night's  lodging. 

"  That  does  not  follow  at  all,"  said 
Ben  authoritatively,  "  he  was  sure  of  his 
house  before  he  begun,  and  being  just 
then  in  need  of  comfortable  rest,  he  con- 
cluded to  take  it,  and  other  things,  at  his 
leisure.  He  seemed  determined  not  to 
wake  until  we  had  turned  on  the  gas  full 
blast ;  when  he  sprung  up  and  caught 
me  by  the  hair.  A  sight  of  my  pistols, 
however,  soon  quieted  him,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  policeman's  appliances.  He's 
too  nice-looking  a  fellow  to  be  engaged 
in  such  work,  and  he  carried  it  off  with 
a  high  air — ^protesting  against  being 
disturbed,  and  assuring  us  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  lodge  at  Mrs.  Beverley's, 
as  he  was  a  relative  of  that  lady's." 

"  A  relatiw  T'  I  repeated  with  breath- 
less interest. 

"  That  is  what  he  said ;  but  the  police- 
man coolly  replied,  with  a  grin,  *  You 
see  it  ain't  exactly  ^e  fkshion  for  rela- 
tives to  visit  folks  in.  your  off-handed 
way — climbing  in  at  their  wmdows 
when  they  are  out  of  town ;  and  as  yoa 
seem  to  be  in  want  of  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, just  put  on  your  duds  and  Til  ac- 
commodate you  at  the  station-house.' 
'  How  dare  you  mention  such  a  place  to 
me  ?*  stormed  the  grandiloquent  burglar, 
*  I  tell  you  I  have  just  arrived  in  the  city 
tired  out  with  my  journey,  and  came 
here,  at  the  request  of  my  sister,  to 
transact  some  business  for  her  in  this 
very  house.'  " 

"  His  sister  P  I  exclaimed  in  great  ex- 
citement ;  but  Ben  went  on  regardless : 

"  *  Do  I  look  like  a  burglar  ?*  he  asked, 
striking  an  attitude.  *  All  the  burglars  I 
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ever  see  were  much  like  other  people/ 
said  the  unimpressible  policeman,  *  some 
better,  some  worse,  and  'cause  you  happen 
to  have  a  straight  nose  and  be  person- 
able-looking, ain't  no  reason  why  we 
should  let  you  off.  So,  Just  you  come 
along  quiet  now,  and  it'll  be  the  better 
for  you.'  *  Tm  obliged  to  you  for  your 
invitation,'  replied  the  burglar,  who 
seemed  more  disposed  to  laugh  than  he 
had  been  yet,  *  which  appears  too  press- 
ing to  be  declined ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  very  comfortable  here,  and 
also  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  be 
here.'  *  A  difference  of  opinion,  mebbe,' 
returned  tbe  guardian  of  the  public  peace; 

*  but  when  I  see  folks  breaking  into  other 
folks'  houses,  my  orders  is  to  nab  'em.' 

*  But  you  didn't  see  me  doing  any  thing 
of  the  kind,'  retorted  the  culprit  *  You 
saw  me  peacefully  sleeping,  and  made  an 
unwarrantable  assault  upon  me.'  *  Well, 
this  gentleman's  sister  saw  you  any  haw, 
said  tbe  policeman,  determined  not  to  be' 
baffled.  'Then,'  observed  the  robber, 
with  rather  a  comical  smile,  *  it  is  to  a 
lady  that  I  am  indebted  for  these  polite 
attentions  ?*  So  take,  care  little  sister, 
that  he  does  not  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
you.  My  experience  of  burglars  is  not 
extensive,  but  this  fellow  doesn't  look  at 
all  like  his  business — just  the  kind  of 
man  I'd  like  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  hav# 
a  good  talk  with." 

"Now,"  said  I,  severely, "  don't  you 
feel  a  little  ashamed,  after  this  long 
story,  of  trying  to  put  me  off  with  a 
sentence  ?  But,  Ben,"  I  continued,  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  buiglar  had 
truth  on  his  side,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Beverley's  brother  was 
supposed  to  be  recreating  among  the 
New  Hampshire  hills  at  that  identical 
time,  **  Mrs.  Beverley  really  ?uu  a  brother 
— she  has  talked  to  me  about  him  often, 
and  I  do  believe  that  man  was  telling 
the  truth." 

"Pooh  I"  said  Ben,  incredulously, 
"such  a  story  is  easily  manufactured; 
it  is  very  natural  for  people  to  have 
brothers,  and  I  suppose  that  was  the 
first  idea  that  presented  itself." 

"WeU,"  I  repUed,  my  conviction 
growing  stronger  firom  opposition,  "  you 


must  go  with  me  to  the  station-house 
to-morrow  morning;  and  if  I  can  iden- 
tify this  man  as  Mr.  Esselton,  from  the 
photograph  that  Mrs.  Beverley  has  shown 
me,  of  course  they  will  let  him  go.  As 
I  have  gotten  him  into  the  scrape,  the 
least  I  can  do,  if  he  is  innocent,  is  to 
get  him  out  again." 

"We'll  go  to  bed  now,"  said  Ben, 
whose  thoughts  reverted  to  first  princi- 
ples, "  and  talk  about  the  station-house 
to-morrow." 

"'LeVsgotobed, 
Said  sleepyhead,'** 

was  my  retort ;  but  Ben  was  in  earnest, 
this  time,  and  to  bed  we  accordingly 
went  I  was  visited  by  such  troublckl 
dreams,  though,  in  which  Mrs.  Beverley's 
brother  climbed  into  our  window,  and 
tried  to  strangle  me,  that  I  gladly  wel- 
comed the  morning  sun. 

I  gave  Ben  na  peace  until  he  had 
agreed  to  accompany  me  to  the  station- 
house;  and  packing  up  my  head  and 
face  in  a  double  green  veil,  I  started 
bi^vely  for  the  scene  of  action. 
^The  premises  were  not  inviting;  and 
seyeral  poor  unfortunates  were  lounging 
about  awaiting  their  sentence.  Sitting 
bolt  upright  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
chair,  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
was  an  extremely  handsome,  gentle* 
manly-looking  young  man,  whose  fea- 
tures seemed  familiar. 

"  The  buiglar,"  whispered  Ben,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

"  Oh  Ben  1"  I  exclaimed,  quite  con- 
science-smitten, "  do  make  them  let  him 
go  1  I  am  sure  he  is  Mrs.  Beverley's 
brother  I" 

"Does  he  look  like  the  portrait?" 
asked  Ben  with  considerable  int^est. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  scarcely  daring  to 
look,  "  I  am  ahnost  sure  it  is  the  same 
&ce.  But  lei  me  get  outside,  and  then 
tell  them  that  we  made  a  mistake." 

I  did  not  know  what  was  pasdng  in- 
side, but  my  fkce  burned  painfully ;  and 
when  Ben  joined  me,  I  walked  away  at 
a  race-horse  pace. 

"  That  was  a  great  idea  of  yours," 
said  my  brother  laughing,  "  and  placed 
me  in  rather  a  queer  position — just  the 
next  thing  to  apologizmg  to  a  man  fox 
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shooting  him  because  you  took  him  for 
some  one  else  I  He  really  is  a  nice  fellow, 
though,  and  shook  my  hand  as  grate- 
fully as  though  I  had  never  disturbed 
his  slumbers.  He  said  that,  in  fhture, 
he  never  would  even  enter  his  own  home 
unless  he  could  go  in  through  the  door, 
and  at  an  orthodox  hour.  He  is  comuig 
back  with  his  sister  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  I  hope  we  shall  see  something  of 
him." 

"  I  never  wish  to  see  nor  hear  of  him 
again  f*  said  I,  wrathAiUy,  "  and  I  only 
wish  he  would  go  somewhere  among  the 
cannibals,  and  be  eaten  up  as  soon  as  he 
landed  r 

Ben  offered  me  his  knife  in  default  of 
a  tenpenny  nail;  but  the  condition  at 
which  I  had  arrived  demanded  a  two- 
hours'  crying  in  my  own  room,  before  I 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  the  day. 

Of  course,  I  wrote  immediately  to 
Mrs.  Beverley,  telling  her  of  my  ridicu- 
lous mistake  and  intense  mortification, 
and  begging  her  to  explain  to  her  brother 
Just  how  it  had  all  happened;  and  I 
soon  received  a  reply  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  her  own  sweet  self. 

If  I  could  put  a  good,  hearty  laugh 
on  paper,"  she  wrote,  "  you  should  cer- 
tainly have  it  as  some  fkint  representa- 
tion of  the  cachinnations  of  Hany  and 
myself  over  your  proceedings.  To  think 
Uiat  one  whom  I  have  always  looked 
npon  as  a  well-disposed  young  lady, 
should  make  such  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  such  an  inoffensive  young  man, 
and  actually  lodge  him  in  the  station- 
house  I  Oh,  Mhmie !  Mmnie !  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  of  you  I 

But,  seriously,  my  dear  child,  I  beg 
that,  instead  of  giving  yourself  any  un- 
easiness, you  will  accept  my  grateful 
thanks  for  watching  my  premises  so 
faithfhlly ;  and  you  certainly  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  man  who 
would  enter  my  window  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  could  not  possibly  be 
a  respectable  member  of  society.  I 
really  did  send  him,  though,  to  spend 
the  night  there,  and  to  get  me  some 
valuable  papers ;  and  I  told  him,  more- 
over, how  to  mifiisten  the  window. 
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Harry  seems  fkr  more  impressed  with 
your  kindness  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
station-house  than  with  your  nnkindness 
in  getting  him  in;  and  he  is  so  anxious 
to  express  his  thanks  in  person,  that  I 
am  afrftid  he  will  succeed  in  worrying 
me  hq||e  some  weeks  sooner  than  I  in- 
tended." ' 

Now,  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
see  this  injured  young  man ;  and  when 
the  time  of  his  arrival  came,  like  all 
other  things  we  dread,  with  amazhig 
celerity,  I  called  up  all  my  powers  of 
strate^  for  decent  excuses  to  avoid  the 
evil  moment 

But  that  provoking  Ben  must  needs 
^'take"  to  him  wonderfully;  and  some- 
how or  other,  I  always  found  myself 
doing  whatever  Ben  did.  It  all  seemed 
lik'e  a  dream ;  my  introduction  to  Harry 
Esselton,  engagement,  and  marriage; 
but  the  affair  of  the  burglary  has  fur- 
nished the  whole  family,  himself  included, 
with  so  much  amusement,  that  I  can 
scarcely  regret  having  once  lodged  my 
husband  in  the  station-house. 
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T  AM  an  old  bachelor.  I  own  it — 
JL  I  boast  of  it  No  one  shall  say  I 
%m  discontented  with  my  lot.  Let  any 
wretch  dare  to  say  I  am,  and  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Who 
shall  s^y  that  I,  sitting  snugly  by  my 
fire,  with  a  table  drawn  up  within  the 
cheerful  warmth,  npon  which  reposes 
my  books,  papers  and  writing  materials, 
a  tankard  of  Taylor's  XXX  and  a  pipe, 
am  not  so  happy  as  Jones,  who  lives 
upon  a  salary — pretty  good  one,  by  the 
way — ^and  supports  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren? 

I  used  to  know  Jones  when  we  went 
to  school,  and  I  always  thought  he 
would  do  something  of  that  kind,  you 
know.  One  of  your  *all  men  equal' 
chaps,  who  thought  a  servant  girl,  if  she 
were  only  tidy  and  well  behaved,  might 
make  as  good  a  wife  as  any  lady  in  the 
land.  For  that  matter,  I  don't  think  he 
was  so  far  wrong,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  *  ladies  *  one  meets  in  society. 
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I  was  speaking  of  Jones.  He  mar- 
ried Just  such  a  woman.  I  used  to  see 
her  when  I  boarded  at  Beauchamp*s; 
and  I  must  say  Mottle  Sayre  had  the  best 
color  and  the  blackest  eyes  of  any  girl  I 
ever  met.  Then  she  was  so  lady-like 
in  all  her  moyements^tid  repulsed  eyery 
attempt  at  too  greairfamiliarity  so  coolly, 
that — confound  it,  a  fellow  had  to  re- 
spect her.  Fm  sure  there  was  not  a  fel- 
low in  our  set  who  would  not  hi^ve  taken 
long  odds  that  she  was  the  prettiest  and 
best  girl  in  the  town.  At  any  rate,  Bob 
Jones  thought  so ;  and  one  day  he  made 
her  an  offer,  she  accepted  it  in  her  quiet 
way,  and  there  they  are  right  across  the 
street,  under  my  very  nose.  ^ 

"  There  are  sise  children  I  Now,  I  dis- 
like children,  as  children,  but  these  little 
creatures  are  exceptions.  To  be  sure  they 
make  noise  enough  in  their  regular  play- 
hour  when  they  get  into  Bob's  back 
yard,  where  he  has  rigged  up  a  sort  of 
minature  gymnasium,  with  bars  and 
swings  and  pins — ^you  see  he  is  always 
getting  up  something  or  other  to  please 
them.  But,  then,  when  I  am  writing  the 
rogues  seem  to  know  it,  and  are  as  quiet 
as  any  man  who  likes  his  pipe  and  a 
book  could  reasonably  ask.  For  this 
reason  I  am  rather  fond  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  always  cutting  away 
from  the  governess,  and  running  oyer  to 
my  side  of  the  road,  seduced  by  oranges, 
apples,  nuts  and  candies  they  know  I 
somehow  or  other  contriye  always  to 
have  in  my  pockets.  And  yet  I  don*t 
eat  the  stuff. 

"  There  is  one  little  chap  who  is  over 
here  regularly  every  day,  and  for  whom 
an  orange  or  a  pine  is  sure  to  be  wait- 
ing. They  don't  know  who  it  is  has 
taken  the  lodgings  here,  for  I  am  only 
Just  back  from  China,  where  I  made  my 
money,  and  Bob  has  been  from  home  all 
the  time  on  some  business  for  his  house, 
who  are  talking  of  a  partnership.  I  see 
Mattie  once  in  a  while,  with  the  same 
peachy  bloom  in  her  cheek  which  she  used 
to  have  at  widow  Beanchamp's,  and  the 
same  sparkle  in  her  black  eyes.  I  catch 
myself  thiQjiing  sometimes,  as  I  sit  alone 
in  the  shadow,  before  the  servant  lights 
the  lamps,  what  sort  of  a  life  I  should 


lead,  if  I  had  a  wife  who  seen^ed  gifted 
like  Mattie  with  perpetual  youth  1  She 
was  happy,  no  one  could  doubt  ihcU;  and 
Bob  'Jones,  dear  old  lad,  was  just  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  have  no  thoughts 
away  from  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  faith.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man 
for  sentiment,  but  by  Jove,  when  a  man 
does  marry  a  good,  pure  woman,  I  like 
to  see  him  stick  to  his  bargain.  My 
type  of  a  pure  life  is,  and  always  will 
be.  Miss  Mulock's  hero, '  John  Halifax 
—  gentleman.*  I  don't  think,  really, 
that  this  ideal  of  manhood  was  any 
truer,  or  would  have  done  more  for  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  than  the  man 
whom  I  choose*  to  call  Robert  Jones. 
(I  don't  give  his  true  name,  even  to  you. 
There  are  so  few  of  his  sort  in  this 
naughty  world,  that  many  might  recog- 
nize the  picture.)  Seeing  his  wife  sit- 
ting there,  his  children  and  hers  about 
her  knees,  I  thought  of  John  Halifax  in 
his  pleasant  country  house.  But,  there 
was  no  *  Blind  Muriel.'  Could  I  be  a 
« Phineas  Fletcher '  to  them  f  I  deter- 
mined to  call  when  Bob  came  home, 
and  I  knew  from  the  dear  children  that 
he  was  expected  every  day.  My  little 
favorite  told  me  that '  ma  had  a  letter 
fit>m  pa,  and  that  he  wanted  them  all 
to  be  good,  and  would  be  home  In  a  few 
•days.' 

My  life  had  been  a  strange  one.  At 
thirty-four  I  was  a  cynic  in  woman's 
matters,  for  every  heart  has  a  history, 
and  when  a  man  lives  alone  so  long  it 
is  sure  to  be  a  painful  one.  A  woman 
Jilted  me  at  thirty — a  woman  whom  I 
loved ,  God  knows  how  well.  And  when 
I  went  out  to  China  for  our  house,  I  was 
so  reckless  that  I  cared  very  little  how 
soon  I  died.  In  such  a  case,  where  most 
men  tootdd  have  died,  I  succeeded.  I 
got  hold  of  a  steamer  In  some  way,  and 
begun  to  run  an  express  up  the  great 
river  from  Shanghae.  I  made  money 
hand  oyer  hand ;  and  at  forty,  I  am 
rich. 

*'  Rich !  When  I  was  a  youngster  I 
used  to  dream  of  that,  and  I  never 
thought  of  enjoying  it  alone.  Not  at  alL 
I  was  not  a  cynic  then.  There  was  a 
glorious  vision  ever  present,  of  one  who 
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was  to  be  to  me  a  help-meet  Qod 
help  me  I    I  was  forty  yesterday  I 

"  I  wonder  where  ths  went,  after  she 
jilted  me?  I  never  heard  that  she 
married  that  fellow.  I  have  thought 
some  times — ^but  then,  I  had  no  right 
to  think  it,  after  all — that  she  mighi 
have  been  forced  to  do  as  she  did. 
But,  no  matter ;  she  Jilted  me.  Just  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  was  thhty,  and  she 
was  twenty.  K  she  lives  she  is  thirty 
now. 

I  have  found  the  bottom  of  the  tan* 
kard.  Kow  to  touch  the  bell  for  the 
experienced  factotum  who  *  does  my 
spiriting '  if  not  gently,  at  least  as  well 
as  Ariel  ever  did  the  work  of  Prosperine. 
More  ale,  John  I 

"  This  is  the  extent  of  my  life — ^to 
eat,  drink,  smoke,  read.  I  do  not  care 
for  field  sports,  as  some  men  do.  I 
sometimes  think  I  should  adorn  a  home 
almost  as  well  as  Jones,  if  I  could  only 
get  some  one  who  would  let  my  papers 
and  things  alone,  and  not  put  them  care- 
fully away  some  where,  and  forget 
where  it  was. 

Confound  it,  what  am  I  thinking 
of?  It  is  not  possible  I  regret  my  easy 
bachelor  life  ?  My  pipes  get  foul  and 
I  buy  new;  of  writing  many  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  I  am  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  somethmg  to  read.  Gome,  I  will ' 
take  down  Tennyson  and  see  if  *  Locks- 
ley  Hall '  will  not  settle  my  nerves.  He 
was  jilted,  and  said  bitter  things  about 
it    Ah,  hear  him : 

*  Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness, 
Woman's  pleasure,  woman's  pain. 
Nature  gave  them  liner  feelings, 
Bounded  hj  a  shaUower  brain.* 

^  Ah,  Laureate,  thou  art  wise ! 

^  *'  Woman  Is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  her  sorrows 

matched  with  mine 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  snnlight,  or  as  water  unto 

wine.' 

"  I  can't  read  any  more  of  that.  My 
poem  (I  always  call  Locksley  Hall  my 
poem)  does  not  seem  to  go  to  the  right 
place  to  night  Put  it  on  the  table, 
John.  Nothing  more,  John.  Ton  may 
have  the  evening  if  you  choose.  There 
he  goes,  looking  as  happy  as  a  king. 


Now  I  wonder  whore  he  will  go. 
Probably  down  to  the  kitchen  to  have 
a  chat  with  Mary,  the  pretty  girl  who 
waits  at  No.  8,  or,  may  be  to  walk  with 
her  on  the  pier,  and  tell  her  the  story 
which  all  men  know  so  well.  Yea, 
and  women  too,  alas  t 

**  *  God  pity  them  both,  and  pity  ns  all. 
Who  can  not  the  dreams  of  love  recall. 

*  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongne  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these :  it  might  have  been.*' 

"  I  shall  go  mad  in  this  solitude.  It 
is  no  use  for  me  to  disguise  the  tact,  I 
am  miserable.  I  can*t  think  what  it  is 
that  brought  it  all  back;  but,  here  I 
am,  spouting  poetry  like  a  sentimental 
sophomore,  and  thinking  of  things 
which  I  thought  I  had  buried  out  of 
sight  years  since.  I  wish  some  one 
would  come  in — Old  Bayes  even,  to 
praise  the  English  regulars,  and  try  to 
prove  that  Yankees  are  no  where  in 
comparison.  When  /  know  all  I  want 
to  know  about  them,  and  would  put  an 
equal  number  of  our  volunteers  against 
them,  and  warrant  the  Yankees  to  whip, 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  Or  else,  if  Mor- 
ton would  come  here,  and  get  to  dis- 
puting about  tlie  merits  of  base-ball  and 
cricket  Old  Morton  will  back  the  At- 
lantics,  and  he  is  right,  against  the 
world  for  base-ball,  while  Old  Bayes 
cackles  about  *A11  Enghmd's  'leven.' 
Bah  I  I  do  wish  they  would  come, 
though. 

"  Who  is  that  coming  up  the  walk  ? 
Bob  Jones,  as  I  live!  The  dear  old 
boyt  He  is  like  his  wife.  Time  has 
dealt  leniently  with  him  because  he  is 
happy.  She  is  coming  down  to  meet 
him — saw  him  from  the  window,  I  sup- 
pose. Now  they  meet,  and  come,  arm. 
in  arm,  up  the  walk.  She  isn't  afraid 
to  kiss  him,  either,  though  a  crusty  old 
bachelor  looks  on  from  the  window. 
Every  thing  conspires  against  me  to- 
night I  am  so  deuced  uncomfortable 
that  I  wish  I  was  back  in  China,  eating 
rice  with  chop-sUcks,  and  safe  from 
seeing  such  things  as  these,  to  wake  up 
old  memories.  Oh,  Agnes  West!  Jn 
the  sorrowful  night,  as  you  sit  by  your 
solitaiy  fire,  do  yon,  too,  think  of  the 
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love  you  slighted,  of  the  heart  you  cast 
away,  as  a  thmg  of  little  worth  ?  God 
help  us,  you  were  young,  and  I — will 
lock  my  door,  for,  if  any  one  shaiUd 
come  in  now  and  try  to  get  me  to 
laughing  at  any  of  their  stupid  Jokes,  I 
should  commit  murder." 


Thus  Harry  Wade,  in  his  chambers 
at  a  foshionable  boarding-house,  railed 
at  fickle  fortune.  But,  he  had  hardly 
settled  himself  to  his  book  with  the 
openly  expressed  intention  of  forgetting 
these  unpleasant  things,  when  there 
came  a  double  knock  at  his  door. 
Upon  his  yelling  Come  I"  in  an  angry 
tone,  the  door  opened,  and  Jones,  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  soliloquy,  came  hastily  m.  Harry 
rose  and  extended  bis  hand  cordially^ 

How  did  you  find  me  out  he  aELid. 
*'You  gave  our  little  Bob  a  seal, 
the  other  day,  with  the  private  mark 
you  used  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He 
showed  it  to  me  and  I  knew  it  at  once. 
Imagine  my  surprise:  I  thought  you 
were  in  China." 

I  have  been  back  two  weeks,  and 
am  enjoying  myself  as  a  man  only  can 
who  has  not  seen  his  native  town  for 
years.  I  will  confess  to  you,  old  fellow, 
that  I  was  somewhat  down  to-night" 

"  And  why  ?  If  reports  speak  truly, 
you  were  lucky  as  to  money  out  there." 

Oh  yes ;  lucky  enough  for  thai  mat- 
ter. I  can't  complahL  But  then,  to 
come  back  at  last  and  find  aU  the  old 
ties  broken,  nearly  aU  the  men  whom  I 
knew  either  dead  or  gone  away  in  the 
great  current  setting  steadilywestward, 
and  no  one  to  take  me  by  the  hand.  It 
was  hard.  Bob.  But,  your  &ce  has 
cheered  me  not  a  little.  I  saw  you 
come  home,  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
call  on  you  to-morrow." 

So  do.  MatUe  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  I  remember  that  you  knew  her  in 
the  old  time.  Have  you  seen  her  ?  Do 
you  think  she  has  changed  and  that  I 
made  a  bad  bargain  in  taking  her  as  I 
did?" 

'*Not  a  whit,"  replied  the  other 
heartily.  "I  have  seen  her  from  the 
window  several  times,  and  she  seems  to 


me  the  same  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed 
little  woman  whom  I  knew  six  years 
ago.  If  she  is  changed  at  all,  it  is  for 
the  better.  A  little  more  matronly,  you 
know." 

"  Gk>d  bless  her  F'  said  her  husband 
fervently.  "  I  hope  the  time  may  never 
come  when  she  will  look  less  beautiful 
to  me  than  she  does  now.  You  know 
my  sort,  dear  Harry.  I  don't  change, 
myself,  and  I  don't  look  to  see  her 
change.  We  shall  grow  gray  in  God's 
time,  and  He  will  set  his  mark  upon 
our  &ces,  but,  she  must  alwi^rs  be 
beautiful  to  me.  You  are  not  married, 
I  take  it" 

"  Look  about  you,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  laugh,  and  you  will  not  ask 
that  question  again.  These  bachelor 
contrivances  speak  for  themselves,  and 
you  can  tell  the  work  of  a  vaiet  from  a 
woman,  at  a  glance.  There  is  a  sort  of 
perpendicular  action  in  their  way  of 
sweepmg,  and  making  a  bed,  which  is 
easily  recognizable.  But,  sit  down,  sit 
down." 

"  I  can't  stay  long,"  replied  Bob.  "  I 
ran  away  from  Mattie  while  she  was  in 
the  nursery,  and  cut  over  here.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  going  to  give  a  littie  re- 
ception to-morrow  night  in  honor  of  our 
wedding-day,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  have  you  over.  You 
will  make  a  new  circle  of  friends,  too, 
and  I  think  you  will  like  the  men  who 
come  to  my  place.    Will  you  come  ?" 

"  With  pleasure.  Will  tiiere  be  any 
one  I  used  to  know  f 

Can't  say.  Archie  Hughes  and  his 
wife,  me  and  Mrs.  Conway,  Professor 
Dale,  Holmes  Lee,  and  Darrell  Keen, 
will  be  some  of  the  men.  I  really  do 
not  know  what  ladles  will  be  there. 
Now,  don't  keep  me  to-night,  Harry. 
My  little  woman  won't  be  pleased  if  I 
run  away  from  her  to-night,  after  being 
gone  so  long.  Or,  stay  I  Throw  ofl 
that  dressmg-gown,  put  on  a  coat  and 
come  over  now.  Nothing  more  plea- 
sant" 

"  Your  wife — ^"  begun  Hany. 

"  Is  always  pleased  to  meet  an  old 
firiend.  Come  now ;  no  apologies,  you 
must  come." 
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Wade  did  as  his  friend  requested.  He 
found  the  happy  wife  and  mother  wait- 
ing in  the  pleasant  little  parlor.  She 
greeted  them  with  a  smile  of  welcome, 
and  a  chiding  to  Bob  for  running  away, 
which  he  parried  by  introducing  his 
friend.  Mattie  recognized  Harry  at  once, 
and  they  fell  into  good-natured  chat 
about  old  times,  which  whiled  away  the 
evening  pleasantly ;  and  with  a  promise 
to  be  on  hand  the  next  evening,  the  old 
bachelor  bade  them  good-night  and  went 
back  to  his  lodgings,  thanking  his  stars 
that  he  had  met  Bob  Jones. 

At  half-past  eight  the  next  evening,  he 
crossed  to  the  residence  of  Jones,  Just  as 
tlie  musicians  were  tuning  their  instru- 
ments for  the  first  set 

It  was  full ;  but  as  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  dance,  and,  moreover,  doubted  wheth- 
er he  had  not  forgotten  all  he  had 
ever  learned  of  the  Terpsichorean  art, 
this  did  not  cause  him  dissapointment. 
He  took  the  arm  of  his  host,  and  was 
•  introduced  to  such  of  the  party  as  were 
not  dancing,  and  stood  conversing  with 
one  of  them  while  watching  the  dancers 
in  the  mazes  of  Les  Landers,  laughing  as 
he  thought  what  a  figure  he  would  cut 
on  the  fioor. 

"  But  you  don't  escape,  Mr.  Wade," 
said  Mattie ;  "  you  may  consider  yourself 
engaged  for  the  next  set,  and  if  I  can  not 
find  any  one  to  dance  with  you,  I  will 
take  you  myself." 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  figure." 

"  It  will  come  back  to  you,  once  on 
the  floor.  You  can  never  quite  forget 
such  things."  And  away  she  went  into 
the  "  grand  chain." 

"  Umph,"  muttered  Harry.  "  I  am 
in  for  it  Oh,  for  China,  or  for  the 
miasma  of  the  plains  below  Hang- 
Chow — any  thing  bat  to  dance  the  Lan- 
cers." 

A  riftg  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
went  to  meet  her  visitor.  There  was  a 
confused  noise  of  kissing  and  congratu- 
lation in  the  hall,  and  Mattie  came  in, 
flushed  and  triumphant,  to  announce  that 
Aggie  Noyes  had  thought  better  of  it, 
and  had  come  down  on  the  afternoon 
train.  Aggie  !  Hany  Wade  started  at 
the  familiar  name,  at  which,  in  the  old 
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time,  he  had  been  wont  to  thrill  with 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Jones  claimed  him  for  her  prey 
at  this  moment,  and  bore  him  off  in 
triumph  to  the  very  top  of  the  room, 
and  the  head  couple,  too.  He  was  cogi- 
tating whether  he  would  quite  lose  his 
standing  in  society  if  he  bolted,  when 
the  music  struck  up,  and  away  he  went 
into  "hands  across."  Once  enteced  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  he  found  all  his 
old-time  knowledge  coming  back  to  him, 
and  he  went  through  the  figure  withoat 
mistake,  and  was  then  and  there  compli- 
mented for  his  prowess.  While  smiling- 
ly answering  the  praises  of  his  hostess, 
Bob  came  in  with  some  one  hanging  on 
his  arm.  Harry  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
slight  figure  in  half- mourning,  of  a  mass 
of  the  most  bewildering  brown  hair, 
gleaming  eyes  and  smiling  lips,  and 
Mattie  felt  that  the  hand  which  held 
hers  was  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

^What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked, 
quickly.  Are  you  ill  ?  Let  me  call  my 
husband." 

"  No,  no," he  answered  hastily.  "See, 
they  are  going  to  call  off  again.  Now 
see  if  I  make  a  mistake  in  this  figure." 

They  went  through  it,  and  came  back 
to  their  places. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  in  half-monming  f 
asked  Bbxtj. 

"Aggie?  Oh,  that  is  Mrs.  Noyea. 
Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  Yes — that  is — ^no.  I  tia&d  to  know 
her,  long  ago,  I  think.  Was  she  not 
Agnes  West?*' 

"  Yes.  Would  you  like  to  speak 
with  her  ?  She  never  forgets  her 
friends." 

^DmH  introduce  me;  I  should  be 
glad — ^I  have  a  curiosity  to  see — ^if  she 
would  know  me  after  ten  years." 

"  Is  it  so  long  as  thatf 

"Ten  years;  yes — it  don't  seem  so 
long.  Go  to  Bob  before  he  thinks  to 
speak  of  me,  and  tell  him  not  to  men- 
tion my  name.  I  must  see  if  she 
would  know  me.  We  were  such  good 
friends  once." 

She  ran  away  between  the  changes 
and  told  her  husband. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  added,  comhig 
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back.  "  He  had  not  said  a  word  about 
it.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Lead  up  to 
the  right." 

The  dance  ended,  Harry  slipped 
away  into  a  window,  and,  half  hidden 
by  the  curtains,  looked  out  upon  the 
scene.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  form  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  Few  men 
can,  if  they  would,  forget  that  which 
has  been  a  part  of  their  natures ;  and 
Harry  Wade  could  not  forget  that  he 
had  loved  Agnes  West — Agnes  Koyes 
now. 

Standing  there,  shaded  by  the  cur- 
tains, his  thoughts  went  back  to  a  scene 
long  remembered:  a  pleasant  farm- 
house on  a  sunny  slope — a  river  slant- 
ing downward  under  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun — ^a  great  lake,  Ontario,  far 
in  the  distance — 

Bine  against  tha  sky,** 

and  two  figures  walking  on  the  river- 
bank.  One  was  himself,  the  other, 
younger  by  ten  years,  the  woman  upon 
whom  his  eyes  dwelt  with  such  a  hun- 
gry, appealing  look. 

Qod  had  left  his  mark  upon  her  face 
as  upon  his.  Still,  it  was  not  an  un- 
happy face,  he  thought.  A  spiritual 
quiet  dwelt  upon  it  And  she  was 
married  I    Where  was  her  husband  ?  i 

He  was  thmking  of  what  she  had 
said  that  day,  when,  by  the  running 
stream,  he  told  her  all  his  heart  H6 
remembered  that  she  had  said,  not  un- 
kindly, that  slie  could  not  be  his  wife- 
she  could  not — she  could  not  t  She  re- 
peated it  in  a  strange,  unnatural  way, 
and  would  not  answer  his  questions  as 
to  whether,  if  there  had  been  no  ob- 
stacle, she  might  not  have  loved  him. 
And  so  she  left  him  under  the  burden 
of  a  doubt 

As  he  stood  there,  she  broke  away 
fVom  a  crowd  with  whom  she  had  been 
conversing,  and  came  toward  the  win- 
dow, not  knowing  he  was  there.  He 
drew  back  still  farther  behind  the  drapery, 
and  she  sat  down  upon  a  low  ottoman 
almost  at  his  feet,  looking  out  upon  the 
groups  of  dancers  with  a  tender,  loving 
smile — ^the  smile  he  remembered  so 
weU. 


Muttie  came  to  them  as  they  sat 
there. 

"  I  must  get  you  a  partner,  Aggie," 
said  Mrs.  Jones.  Harry,  let  me  make 
you  acquainted  with  an  old  friend  of 
mine  and  my  husband's  ;  Mr.  Wade, 
Mrs.  Noyes." 

Harry  came  out  of  the  window  and 
stood  before  them.  A  stately  man, 
with  a  cold,  clear-cut  face,  like  that  of 
C»sar  on  a  cameo.  She  looked  up,  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  an  indescri- 
bable  something  passed  over  iier  face. 

I  had  almost  said,  Mr.  Wade,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  **  that  we  had  met 
before." 

"  We  have,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
tone.      But,  that  was  years  ago." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten.  Harry  Wade, 
I  think  I  deserve  better  at  your  hands 
than  for^etfulness." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten,"  he  replied. 
"  Men  are  apt  to  forget  some  things,  but 
not  all  things." 

Not  a  word  of  reply  came,  but  Mrs. 
Noyes'  face  became  visibly  pale.  Was 
it  from  fright,  or  anger,  or  a  painful 
memory  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  had  stepped  away  like  a 
discreet  little  woman  as  she  was.  Harry 
felt  that  the  silence  was  distressing.  He 
broke  it  by  a  desperate  question,  which 
he  realized  must  put  a  bar  between 
them. 

**  I  did  not  know  your  husband.  Is 
he  here  to-night  ?" 

A  look  passed  over  her  face  of  com* 
mingled  surprise  and  agony. 

Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  pain  you.  I  beg  your  pardon 
a  thousand  times,  if  I  have  been  indis- 
creet" 

**My  husband  has  been  dead  two 
years,"  «he  responded  in  a  low  voice. 

I  am  sure  Harxy  Wade  was  not  so 
disinterested  as  to  wish  him  back  !  The 
atmosphere  assumed  a  more  roseate  hue 
to  him.  Almost  unconsciously  they  drop- 
ped into  the  window-seat,  and  ere  a 
half-hour  had  passed,  Harry  knew  that 
when  she  refused  him,  years  before,  to 
marry  the  merchant,  John  Noyes,  she 
did  it  for  the  sake  of  those  parents  whose 
lives  she  had  made  pleasant  by  the 
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sacrifice,  for  snch  to  her  It  was,  she  con- 
fessed. The  man  who  went  home  to 
his  bachelor  chamber  was  not  the  rest- 
less^ grumbling  cynic  who  had  come 
from  them  a  few  hours  before.  And 
when,  a  year  after,  he  sat  by  a  fireside 


which  the  lore  of  one  true-hearted  wo- 
man made  warm,  he  could  laugh  with 
her  oyer  that  soliloquy  which  he  had  by 
the  fire  in  his  lodgings,  and  bless  the 
day  which  led  her  to  come  up  from  the 
city  to  visit  Mrs.  Jones. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


THE  extraordinary  success  of  the  novel 
"Felix  Holt,  The  Radical,"  has 
centered  attention  upon  Mrs.  Lewes,  its 
author,  to  a  degree  which  only  falls  to 
the  fortune  of  the  truly  great.  To  say 
that  she  is  a  remarkable  woman  is  to 
repeat  what  has.  been  said  a  thousand 
times.  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  her 
greatness,  it  is  conceded  that  she  has  no 
peer  in  the  ranks  of  her  sex.  8he  is  to 
female  novelists  and  thinkers  what  Mrs. 
Browning  was  to  poets  of  her  sex. 
Chambers'  Journal  asserts  that,  as  com- 
pared with  male  writers,  she  combines 
the  excellences  of  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
ray with  a  more  subtle  element  than 
either  of  the  men  possesses — that  of  the 
insttnetive  penetration  which  so  often 
stands  in  the  place  of  Judgment,  in  wo- 
man. That  she  is  a  scholar,  her  Ho- 
mola  "  testified.  Exquisite  as  a  story, 
that  romance  of  Italy  two  hundred  years 
ago  proved  how  thoroughly  the  writer 
had  read  up  the  men,  the  polity,  and  the 
society  of  that  time,  in  their  own  re- 
cords. As  compared  with  Mrs.  Stowe*s 
"  Agnes  of  Sorrento,*'  it  was  the  nightin- 
gale to  the  thrush — the  solar  lamp  to 
the  glow-worm.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Stowe's 
romance  is  reckoned,  as  a  romance,  the 
best  thing  from  her  pen.  Adam  Bede" 
rendered  Mrs.  Lewes  &mou8  more  by  its 
masculine  attributes  than  by  its  mere 
story  ;  "  Romola  "  rendered  her  famous 
by  its  feminine  quality,  its  subtly  elimi- 
nation of  woman's  nature.  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss "  was  exceedingly  power- 
ful as  a  story,  yet  alive,  in  each  charac- 
ter, with  the  vitalism  of  a  potential 
mind.  With  "  Felix  Holt,"  her  triumph 
may  be  said  to  be  complete,  making  her  a 
c^^nceded  queen  in  the  realms  of  English 
romance  of  the  purer  and  nobler  order. 
 Among  the  new  volumes  just 


flrom  the  press  is  ^*  Ballads,  Lyrics  and 
Hymns,"  by  Alice  Cary.  It  is  a  fine 
book  in  the  way  of  typography,  illus- 
trations and  "  get-up  " — a  proper  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  the  poet  Miss  Carfs 
position  as  a  poet  certainly  is  among  the 
first  of  our  land,  ^nce  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's death  it  is  questionable  if  England 
or  America  contains  her  superior  among 
her  sex.  None,  who  thus  far  have  come 
forward,  compare  with  her  in  depth  of 
feeling,  or  power  to  express  the  emotions 
of  the  afiections.  Every  line  she  writes 
is  imbued  with  the  sensibility  to  poetic 
impressions  which  characterizes  only 
the  bom  poet.  Art,  or  "  culture,"  as  it 
is  commonly  understood,  has  done  little 
or  nothing  for  her ;  yet  we  question  if 
the  language  contains  a  more  truly  ex- 
quisite piece  of  word-paintiog  than  her 
early  poem,  "  Lyra."    Slie  is  artless,  yet 

%o  alive  to  the  harmonies  of  soimd  and 
sense  as  to  speak  with  almost  Shakft- 
perian  power  of  expression.  Having  lived 
much  apart  from  the  world,  and  being, 
withal,  something  of  an  invalid — having 
experienced  her  fbll  share  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  chastens,  and  enlarges  the 
bonds  of  sympathy — ^Miss  Cary  writes 
for  those  who  love  what  is  loving  in 
life  and  nature.  She  is  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  a  popular "  writer 
— subjective  thinkers  and  writers  rarely 
are ;  but,  she  is  what  is  better,  a  writer 
whom  the  few  love  as  a  dear  teacher, 
or  as  a  noble  nature  is  loved  for  its  en- 
couragement and  example  to  those  striv- 
ing after  the  nobler,  purer  life.  Her 
new  volume  is  published  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  Kew  T6rk,  as  we  have  said, 
in  exquidte  style,  rendering  it  a  fit  orna- 
ment for  the  center-table  as  well  as  for 
the  libraiy.    We  commend  it  to  all  who 

.read  poetry  for  love  of  it 
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 ^The  saccees  of  the  "  Dead  Letter** 

romance  is  something  pleasing  to  con- 
template, proving,  as  it  does,  that  our 
readers  of  light  literature  are  not  so  wed- 
ded to  English  writers  as  certain  pub- 
lishers would  have  the  public  beliere.  It 
is  the  impression^  in  publishers'  circles, 
that  American  authors  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  nationality,  inferior  to  standard 
British  writers.  British  authors  are  paid, 
for  mere  advance  sheets,  from  six  to  ten 
times  more  than  the  same  publisher 
would  think  proper  to  bestow  upon  an 
American  writer,  if,  indeed,  he  consent- 
ed at  any  price,  to  use  the  home  product 
It  is  all  wrong,  very  wrong,  inducing 
as  it  does  a  sense  of  degradation  and 
discouragement  enough  to  repress  our 
autorial  energies.  The  ''Dead  Let- 
ter** is  equal  to  any  thing  which  Wilkie 
Collins  has  yet  produced,  in  the  subtle 
element  of  mystery  which  overshadows 
it,  while  in  its  keen  perception  of  charac- 
ter, its  touching  pathos,  its  elimination 
of  good  from  evil,  it  far  transcends  the 
**  Dead  Secret**  or  "  Woman  in  White.** 
A  second  edition  of  the  Dead  Letter  ** 
is  exhausted,  and  a  third  edition  is  in 
press  at  this  writing.  It  promises  to 
have  a  large  "  run.** 

 We  have  perused,  with  much 

pleasure  and  with  profound  interest,  the 
address  of  Mr.  Grove,  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  science — ^a  body-corporate  that  is  do- 
ing more  for  the  progress  of  science  than 
any  association  in  the  world.  Em- 
bracing in  its  list  of  active  members  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Great 
Britain,  the  yearly  reports  of  its  Sections, 
and  its  discussions,  possess  an  interest 
ani  value  quite  remarkable.  The  open- 
ing address  of  the  President  at  this  year's 
annual  session  enunciates,  at  considerable 
length,  the  progress  of  science  during 
the  year  past  Reading  as  we  do 
the  current  literature  pertaining  to 
the  progress  of  investigation  and  re- 
search in  the  world  around  us,  and  in 
the  universe  beyond  us,  we  yet  were  not 
prepared  for  the  astounding  revelations 
made.  We  seemingly  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  with  light  burst- 
ing  in  from  all  sources,  even  from  be- 


neath our  very  feet  New  principles, 
new  laws,  new  results  follow  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  to  bewilder  us.  The 
casting  aside  of  old  theories,  the  up- 
rooting of  old  scientific  dogmas,  the 
burial  of  old  mental  creations,  are 
events  of  the  hour  which  we  heed  only 
too  little,  but  all  point  to  that  good 
time  coming  *'  when  we  shall  see  and 
know  the  real  things  of  life  that  the  ages 
have  hidden,  and  our  little  lease  of  years 
will  be  made  up  of  convictions  realized, 
rather  than  of  the  impressions  and 
longings  which  now  beset  us.  Who  will  * 
give  us  a  popular  edition  of  Presiden# 
Grove's  address  ? 

 ^It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 

we  have  in  this  country  no  accepted 
organ  of  criticism — no  court  of  literary 
Judgment  and  decision  to  which  we 
could  appeal  from  the  ai^udications 
of  '*the  press.*'  In  Great  Britain  are 
several  very  able  weekly  publications 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  reviews 
and  notes  of  new  books,  reports  of  so- 
cieties, etc. ;  of  which  the  ablest,  by  far, 
is  the  AtTieneum,  whose  issued  weekly 
numbers  now  fiur  exceed  ten  thousand. 
We  suffer  for  want  of  a  criterion,  whose 
impartiality,  thoroughness,  and  keen  dis- 
crimination should  relieve  many  authors 
of  sounding  "  reputations,  and  give  to 
others  the  position  which  real  worth 
merits.  The  notices  of  new  publica- 
tions prepared  for  our  daily  ^d  weekly 
press  are  almost  without  exception  writ- 
ten by  young  men,  whose  chief  claim  to 
consideration  in  private  circles  is  tDat 
they  "  do  '*  the  work  in  question ;  and  it 
is  generally  done  with  a  vengeance :  the 
"  notice  **  is  a  mere  reflex  of  the  Journal- 
ist's likes  and  dii^likes.  A  real,  honest 
earnest,  exhaustive  review,  by  one  thor- 
oughly competent  to  the  task,  is  among 
the  rarest  of  things  in  our  current  litera- 
ture, and  then  is  to  be  found  only  in 
some  one  of  our  quarterlies,  whose  high 
price  and  lack  of  circulation  render 
them  inaccessible  save  to  the  learned 
few.  What  we  require  is  a  weekly 
publication,  similar  in  scope  and  charac- 
ter to  The  Oriterion,  whose  brief  exist- 
ence Illustrated  the  exceeding  usefulness 
and  need  of  such  a  Journal  of  criticism. 
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The  LiUrdry  Wcrld  Bunriyed  for  a  longer 
period,  but  perished  rather  from  lack  of 
spirit  in  its  management  than  from  lack 
of  readers.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  field 
is  particularly  inviting  to  a  weekly  Jour- 
nal similar  to  the  London  Athaneum; 
and  if  those  qualified  for  the  work  could 
be  persuaded  to  enlist  in  the  enterprise, 
we  can  but  think  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  long  life  awaits  it 

 William  Gilmore  Simms,  of 

South  CaroUna,  has  just  sent  to  pi^ess 
his  "  War  Poetry  of  the  South,"  com- 
\)rising  a  careAiUy  edited  gathering  of  the 
^oems  written  by  Southern  men  before 
and  during  the  war.  If  it  fares  like 
all  other  "  collections "  of  war  poems, 
it  has  not  a  very  prosperous  career  to 
run. 

 ^Bbadlb  and  OoHFAinr  announce 

"Our  New  States  and  Territories,"  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  has  seen  aa  much 
of  our  new  domain  as  the  ubiquitous 
Boss  Browne,  and  is  not  inferior  to  that 
racy  writer  in  his  pen-powers.  Mr.  R. 
has  done  very  much  by  his  correspond- 
ence to  direct  attention  to  the  resources 
of  our  auriferous  regions,  to  whose  rapid 
settlement  and  development  he  has  ma- 
terially contributed.    The  work  npw  an- 


nounced comprises  graphic  and  veiy 
beautifully  illustrated  papers  on  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  pre- 
senting, in  most  attractive  form,  much 
valuable  instruction.  The  volume,  doubt- 
less, will  command  an  extended  circula- 
tion. 

A  new  magazine,  we  learn,  is 
soon  to  make  its  appearance  under  the 
literary  auspices  of  the  literary  folks  of 
Boston,  who  "  don't  run  with  the  At- 
laniiA  set,"  though  it  is  to  be  published  in 
New  York.  It  will  be  called  Omial 
Wards ;  will  be  edited  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Shelton,  J.  R  Gilmore,  ("  Edmund 
Kirke,")  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe — 
just  two  editors  too  many,  if  unny  of 
idea  in  the  conduct  is  to  prevail ;  its  pro- 
prietary is  to  be  vested  in  a  "  stock  as- 
sociation "  composed  almost  wholly  of 
literary  people;  it  is  to  be  issued  in 
weekly  and  monthly  parte;  it  wUl  be 
illustrated,  etc.^  etc.  We  have  no  ob- 
jections to  another  "  candidate  for  public 
favor;"  but  i^  perchance,  the  new  maga- 
zine foils  to  command  ite  wished-for 
hundred  thoasand  readers,  it  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  trying  its  hand  in 
beating  ite  competitors. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 


THE  recent  visit  of  Professor  A^assiz 
and  corps  of  assistants  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Amazon  has  directed  especial  at- 
tention to  the  great  tropical  river  and 
country  which  it  drains.  Prior  to  this 
visit,  we  had  known  the  stream  only  as 
one  of  several  vast  arteries  of  the  south- 
em  continent ;  but  of  the  qountries  which 
they  watered  and  threaded  we  knew  only 
too  little.  Not  that  exploration  was 
wantmg,  of  the  Orinoco,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  Tocantms,  the  St  Francisco,  the 
Parana,  etc.,  for  the  sections  made  com- 
mercially accessible  by  these  waters  were 
not  only  well  settled,  but  were,  many 
years  since,  brought  into  close  commercial 
relations  with  this  country.  Still,  it  was 
true,  and  is  now  true,  that  of  the  South 
American  republics  we  have  but  a  meager 
popuhu*  knowledge;  and  to-day  nine- 
tenths  of  our  people  know  less  of  New 


Grenada,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Boli^- 
via,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
than  of  any  minor  state  in  Europe.  With. 
Brazil  and  C^ilt  we  are  more  familiar, 
owing  to  their  exceeding  great  commer'*- 
cial  importance;  but,  of  these,  it  must 
also  be  added,  we  have  only  a  general 
impression,  gained  Ax)m  newspaper  cor- 
respondence rather  than  from  books  and 
reports.  That  this  is  the  case  is  to  be 
regretted,  since,  from  the  direction  now 
being  ^ven  to  our  fast-spreading  com- 
merce, it  is  evident  that,  with  Brazil,  in 
particular,  we  are  to  assume  close  and 
Important  relations.  Ttie  United  States 
is  rapidly  resuming  the  swayron  the  seas 
arrested  by  the  rebellion-  and  British 
cruisers,  and  another  deeade  promises  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the-oarrying-trade 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China, 
the  Pacific  Islanda  and'  South  America 


Snt«r«d  Mcording  to  Act  of  CongrMS,  in  th»  year  1866,  hj  Bsadlb  akd  Covpaht,  In  the  CIerk*8 
Offlce  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  NewTofk. 
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into  American  hands.  With  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  we  are  forming  rapid  and  inti- 
mate relations,  and  the  proposed  visit  of 
the  emperor  to  our  shores  has  for  its 
leading'object  the  extension  and  perfec- 
tion of  those  relations.  He  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  our  government  and 
people,  and  we  may  safely  prophesy  that, 
from  the  date  of  his  visit,  our  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  his  vast  domain  will 
assume  a  new  face. 

The  Amazon  River,  whose  natural  and 
physical  history  Agassiz  sought  to  inves- 
tigate, is  by  far  the  largest  and  longest 
stream  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  the 
distance  tcom  Tabatingo  to  the  sea  being 
eighteen  hundred  miles.  From  Taba- 
tingo, west,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Peru  for  a  distance  of  eight  degrees. 
Several  of  its  tributaries — as  the  Madeira, 
Purus,  Japura,  I^gro,  Tapajoz,  Xinqu, 
etc. — are  longer  than  the  Ohio,  and  more 
navigable  as  regards  depth  of  water  and 
surfiice.  It  literally  is  an  almost  endless 
inland  lake,  so  wide  apart  are  its  banks 
and  so  prodigious  its  volume  of  water. 
Lying  almost  directly  under  the  equator, 
and  flowing  through  a  veritable  valley, 
it  is  lined  with  forests  of  such  limitless 
extent  and  density  of  growth  as  to  amaze 
the  most  calculating  mind.  When  all 
other  sources  of  supply  shall  fail,  the 
Brazilian  forests  will  supply  the  world 
with  timber,  lumber  and  wood  for  every 
conceivable  want  Agassft  advances  the 
theory  that  what  is  now  regarded  as  the 
"  valley  "  once  was  a  lake  to  which  our 
own  Lake  Superior  was  but  a  suggestion. 
Nor  does  he  consider  the  geologic  era  a 
distant  one  when  the  lake,  bursting  its 
barriers  on  the  east,  emptied  its  volume 
into  the  ocean,  and  gave  up  to  dry  land  ** 
an  alluvium  so  rich  as  to  produce  the 
densest  forest  which  the  globe  has  borne 
since  the  carboniferous  era.  That  bar- 
rier, he  thinks,  was  many  miles  eut  in 
what  is  now  the  ocean — so  heavily  has 
the  sea-current  encroached  upon  the  con- 
tinent Be  this  theory  or  fact,  it  is  true 
that  the  Amazon  drains  a  valley  of  sur- 
passing richness  and  of  immense  extent 
— that  it  is  navigable  frx>m  the  sea  to  the 
Andes  —  that  its  forest  supply  is  inex- 
haustible; and  if  North  American  enter- 
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prise  does  not  render  it  tributary  to  North 
American  wealth,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  any  impracticability  of  commerce  with 
that  torrid  region. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Portuguese — ^thc 
present  possessors  of  the  empire — as 
eariy  as  1710,  had  a  &ir  knowledge  of 
the  Amazons ;  but  the  information  gath- 
ered by  their  government,  ftt)m  various 
expeditions  undertaken  on  a  grand  scale, 
was  long  withheld  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  through  the  Jealous  policy  which 
ruled  in  their  colonial  affairs.  From  the 
foundation  of  Paril  by  Caldeira,  in  1615, 
to  the  settlement  of  the  boundaiy-line 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions, Peru  and  Brazil,  in  1781-01, 
numbers  of  these  expeditions  were  in  suc- 
cession undertaken.  The  largest  was 
the  one  commanded  by  Pedro  Texeira  in 
1637-'9,  who  ascended  the  river  to  Quito, 
by  way  of  the  Napo,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-eight  hundred  miles,  with  forty- 
five  canoes  and  nine  hundred  men,  and 
returned  to  Par&  without  any  great  mis- 
adventure by  the  same  route.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  remarkable  undertaking 
amply  proved,  at  that  early  date,  the 
facility  of  the  river  navigation,  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  country,  and  the  good 
disposition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta 
The  river,  however,  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  mouth  having  been 
visited  by  Pinzon  in  1500,  and  nearly  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  navigated  by 
Orellana  in  1541  -*2.  The  voyage  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record.  Orellana  was  a  lieutenant 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Governor  of  Quito, 
and  accompanied  the  latter  in  an  adven- 
turous journey  which  he  undertook  acroM 
the  easternmost  chain  of  the  Andes,  down 
into  the  sweltering  valley  of  the  Napo, 
in  search  of  the  land  of  El  Dorado,  or 
the  Gilded  King.  They  started  with 
three  hundred  soldiers  and  four  thou- 
sand Indian  porters ;  but,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Napo,  their  followers  were  so  greatly  de- 
creased in  number  by  disease  and  hunger, 
and  the  remainder  so  much  weakened, 
that  Pizarro  was  obliged  to  dispatch 
Orellana  with  fifty  men,  ui  a  vessel 
they  had  built,  to  the  Napo,  in  searoh  of 
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provisions.  It  can  be  imagined  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  Amazons  countiy 
how  fruitless  this  errand  would  be  in  the 
wilderness  of  forest  where  Orellana  and 
his  followers  found  themselves  when  they 
reached  the  Napo,  and  how  strong  their 
disinclination  would  be  to  return  against 
the  currents  and  rapids  which  they  had 
descended.  The  idea  then  seized  them 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  chances  of 
the  stream,  although  ignorant  whither  it 
would  lead.  So  onward  they  went. 
From  the  Kapo  they  emerged  into  t,he 
main  Amazons,  and,  after  many  and  va- 
rious adventures  with  the  Indians  on  Its 
banks,  reached  the  Atlantic,  eight  months 
from  the  date  of  their  entering  the  great 
river.* 

Another  remarkable  voyage  was  ac- 
complished in  a  similar  manner,  by  a 
Spaniard  named  Lopez  d'Aguirre,  from 
Cusco,  in  Peru,  down  the  XJcayali,  a 
branch  of  the  Amazons  flowing  from  the 
south,  and  therefore  from  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  Napo.  An  account 
of  this  journey  was  sent  by  D'Aguirre, 
in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  from 
which  Humboldt  has  given  an  extract  in 
his  narrative.  As  it  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  quaintness  of  style  and  looseness 
of  statement  exhibited  by  these  early 
narrators  of  adventures  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, we  give  a  translation  of  it :  "  We 
constructed  rafts,  and,  leaving  behind  our 
horses  and  baggage,  sailed  down  the  river 
(the  Ucayali)  with  great  risk,  until  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  gulf  of  fresh  water. 
In  this  river  Marafion  we  continued  more 
than  ten  months  and  a  half,  down  to  its 
mouth  where  it  fells  into  the  sea.  We 
made  one  hundred  days*  Journey,  and 
traveled  fifteen  hundred  leagues.  It  is 
a  great  and  fearful  stream,  has  eighty 
leagues  of  fresh  water  at  its  mouth,  vast 
shoals,  and  eight  hundred  leagues  of  wil- 
derness without  any  kind  of  inhabitants,! 


«■  It  was  during  this  yojacv  that  the  nation  of 
female  warriors  was  said  to  nave  been  met  with ; 
a  report  which  gave  rise  to  the  Portngnese  name 
of  the  river,  AmaEonas.  It  is  now  pretiv  well 
known  that  this  is  a  mere  fkble,  orlginatinz  in 
the  love  of  the  marvelons  which  distinguished 
the  earlv  Spanish  adventurers,  and  impa&ed  the 
credibility  of  their  narratives. 

t  This  acconnt  dlaagreos  with  that  of  A^nna, 
the  historiographer  ofTexeira*s  expedition,  who 


as  your  majesty  will  see  from  the  true 
and  correct  narrative  of  the  -journey 
which  we  have  made.  It  has  more  than 
six  thousand  islands.  God  knows  how 
we  came  out  of  this  fearful  sea  V*  Many 
expeditions  were  undertaken  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  fact,  the 
crossing  of  the  continent  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the  Amazons, 
seems  to  have  become,  by  this  time,  a 
common  occurrence.  The  only  voyage, 
however,  which  yielded  much  scientific 
information  to  the  European  public  was 
that  of  the  French  astronomer,  La  Con- 
damine,  in  1748-'4.  The  most  com- 
plete account  thus  far  published,  of  the 
river,  is  that  given  by  Von  Martins  in  the 
third  volume  of  Spix  and  Martins'  trav- 
els. These  most  accomplished  travelers 
were  eleven  months  in  the  country — 
namely,  from  July,  1819,  to  June,  1820 — 
and  ascended  the  river  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Brazilian  territory.  The  accounts 
they  have  given  of  the  geography,  ethnol- 
ogy, botany,  history,  and  statistics  of  the 
Amazons  region  are  the  most  complete 
that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
Their  narrative  was  not  published  un- 
til 1881.  Professor  Agassiz'  promised 
volumes  doubtless  will  place  the  scien- 
tific and  commercial  world  in  posses- 
sion of  ftiUer  and  more  satisfactory 
information  than  any  yet  given.  Pro- 
fessor Bates*  *|  Naturalist  on  the  Am- 
azons,*' (London,  1864),  is  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  volume,  which 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  some  of  our 
publishers  have  not  reproduced — ^parti- 
cularly as  there  is  no  internaUonal  copy- 
right law  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
an  Englishman's  labors.  Professor  Bates 
spent  in  all  nearly  eleven  years  in  the 
Amazon  country — a  year  and  a  half  at 
and  around  Par6 ;  three  and  a  half  years 
on  the  Lower  Amazon,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  the  Santarem,  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean;  and  four  years 
and  a  half  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  with 
head-quarters  at  Ega,  fourteen  hundred 
miles  from  Par&,  making  excursions  up 


accompanied  him  in  1889,  on  his  return  voy- 
age from  Quito.  Acnnna  ipeaka  of  a  very 
nnmeroua  popnhitlon  on  theiMnks  of  the  Am- 
asons. 
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the  confluent  streams  and  into  the  bi- 
terior.  This  lengthy  stay  (1848~'59),  and 
his  extended  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  region,  contribated  to  pro- 
dace  a  volume  of  permanent  interest, 
not  only  upon  the  subject  mentioned, 
but  upon  the  people,  government,  Indian 
tribes,  trade,  etc.,  of  that  -wonderful  forest 
world. 

Of  the  impression  first  made  upon  the 
traveler  by  the  gigantic  flora  of  those 
forests,  he  writes :  On  leaving  the  town 
(Par&),  we  walked  along  a  straight,  sub- 
urban road  constructed  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  land.  It  had  low, 
swampy  grounds  on  each  side,  built  up- 
on, however,  and  containing  several  spa- 
cious rocinhas,  which  were  embowered 
in  magnificent  foliage.  Leaving  the  last 
of  these,  we  arrived  'at  a  part  where  the 
lofty  forest  towered  up  like  a  wall  five  or 
six  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  path,  to 
.the  higbt  of  probably  one  hundred  feet 
The  tree-trunks  were  only  seen  partially 
here  and  there,  nearly  the  whole  frontage 
from  ground  to  summit  being  covered 
with  a  diversified  drapery  of  creeping 
plants,  all  of  the  most  vivid  shades  of 
green ;  scarcely  a  fiower  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept in  some  places  a  solitary  scarlet 
passion-flower,  set  in  the  green  mantle 
like  a  star.  The  low  ground  on  the 
borders,  between  the  forest  wall  and  the 
road,  was  encumbered  with  a  tangled 
mass  of  bushy  and  shrubby  vegetation, 
amongst  which  prickly  mimosas  were 
numerous,  covering  the  other  bushes  in 
the  same  way  as  brambles  do  in  England. 
Other  dwarf  mimosas  trailed  along  the 
ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
shrinking  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
fbet  as  we  passed  by.  Cassia  trees,  with 
their  elegant  pinnate  foliage  and  con- 
spicuous yellow  flowers,  formed  a  great 
proportion  of  the  lower  trees,  and  arbo- 
rescent arums  grew  in  groups  around  the 
swampy  hollows.  Over  the  whole  flut- 
tered a  larger  number  of  brilliantly-col- 
ored butterflies  than  we  had  yet  seen ; 
some  wholly  orange  or  yellow  (Calli- 
diyas),  others  with  excessively  elongated 
wings,  sailing  horizontally  through  the 
ur,  colored  black  and  varied  with  blue, 
red  and  yellow  (Heliconii).  One  magnif- 


icent grassy-green  species  (Oolenls  Dido) 
especially  attracted  our  attention.  Near 
the  ground  hovered  many  other  smaller 
species,  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  tbund  at  home,  attracted  by  the 
flowers  of  numerous  leguminous  and 
other  shrubs.  Besides  butterflies,  there 
were  few  other  insects  except  dragonflies, 
which  were  in  great  numbers,  similar  in 
shape  to  English  species,  but  some  of 
them  looking  conspicuously  difSerent  on 
account  of  their  flery-red  colors. 

After  stopping  repeatedly  to  examine 
and  admire,  we  at  length  walked  onward. 
The  road  then  ascended  slightly,  and  the 
soil  and  vegetation  became  suddenly  al- 
tered in  character.  The  shrubs  here 
were  grasses,  low  sedges  and  other 
plants,  smaller  in  foliage  than  those  grow- 
ing in  moist  grounds.  The  forest  was 
second  growth,  low,  consisting  of  trees 
which  had  the  general  aspect  of  laurels 
and  other  evergreens  in  our  gardens  at 
home ;  the  leaves  glossy  and  dark  green. 
Some  of  them  were  elegantly  veined  and 
hairy  (Melastomas),  while  many,  scatter- 
ed among  the  rest,  had  smaller  foliage 
(Myrtles),  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to 
subtract  much  ttom  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  whole. 

"  The  sun,  now — for  we  had  loitered 
long  on  the  road — was  exceedingly  pow- 
erful. The  day  was  most  brilliant ;  the 
sky  without  a  cloud.  In  fiict,  it  was  one 
of  those  glorious  days  which  announce 
the  commencement  of  the  dry  season. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sandy 
ground  was  visible  from  the  quivering 
motion  of  the  air  above  it  We  saw  or 
heard  no  mammals  or  birds ;  a  few  cat- 
tle belonging  to  an  estate  down  a  shady 
lane  were  congregated,  panting,  under  a 
cluster  of  wide-spreading  trees.  The 
very  soil  was  hot  to  our  feet,  and  we 
hastened  onward  to  the  shade  of  the 
forest  which  we  could  see  not  far  ahead. 
At  length,  on  entering  it,  what  a  relief  I 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  moderately 
broad  pathway  or  alley,  where  the 
branches  of  the  trees  crossed  overhead 
and  produced  a  delightful  shade.  The 
woods  were  at  first  of  recent  growth, 
dense,  and  utterly  impenetrable;  the 
ground,  instead  of  being  clothed  with 
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grass  and  shrubs,  as  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  was  eveiywhere  carpeted  with 
Lycopodiums  (fern-shaped  mosses).  Gra- 
dually the  scene  became  changed.  We 
descended  slightly  from  an  elevated,  dry 
and  sandy  area  to  a  low  and  swampy 
one ;  a  cool  air  breathed  on  our  faces, 
and  a  moldy  smell  of  rotting  vegetation 
greeted  us.  The  trees  were  now  taller, 
the  underwood  less  dense,  and  we  could 
obtain  glimpses  into  the  wilderness  on 
all  sides.  The  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees, 
scarcely  two  of  which  could  be  seen  to- 
gether of  the  same  kind,  were  now  far 
away  above  us,  in  another  world  as  it 
were.  We  could  only  see  at  times,  where 
there  was  a  break  above,  the  tracery  of 
the  foliage  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  were  palmate,  or 
of  the  shape  of  large,  outstretched  hands; 
at  others,  finely  cut  or  feathery,  like  the 
leaves  of  Mimosae.  Below,  the  tree- 
trunks  are  everywhere  linked  together 
by  sip6s ;  the  woody,  flexible  stems  of 
climbing  and  creeping  trees,  whose  foli- 
age is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that 
of  the  taller  independent  trees.  Some 
were  twisted  in  strands  like  cables,  others 
had  thick  stems  contorted  in  every  variety 
of  shape,  entwining  snake-like  around 
the  tree-trunks,  or  forming  gigantic  loops 
and  coils  among  the  larger  branches; 
others,  again,  were  of  zigzag  shape,  or 
indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase, 
sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a  giddy 
hight" 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  oppressive 
stillness  of  the  wood-labyrinths :  "  We 
often  read,  in  books  of  travels,  of  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  the  Brazilian  for- 
ests. They  are  realities,  and  the  impres- 
sion deepens  on  a  longer  acquaintance. 
The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of  that  pen- 
sive or  mysterious  character  which  in- 
tensifies the  feeling  of  solitude  rather 
than  imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheer- 
fulness. Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stillness,  a  sudden  yell  or  scream  will 
startle  one ;  this  comes  from  some  de- 
fenseless, fruit-eating  animal,  which  is 
pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy 
boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  evening, 
the  howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fear- 
fhl  and  harrowing  noise,  under  which  it 


is  difficult  to  keep  up  one's  buoyancy  of 
spirit  The  feeling  of  inhospitable  wild- 
ness  which  the  forest  is  calculated  to  in- 
spu^,  is  increased  tenfold  under  this 
fearful  uproar.  Often,  even  in  the  still 
hours  of  midday,  a  sudden  crash  will  be 
heard  resounding  a&r  through  the  wil- 
derness, as  some  great  bough  or  enture 
tree  falls  to  the  ground.  There  are,  be- 
sides, many  strange  sounds  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for.  I  found  the 
natives  generally  as  much  at  a  loss  in 
this  respect  as  myself  Sometimes  a 
sound  is  heard  like  the  clang  of  an  iron 
bar  against  a  hard,  hollow  tree,  or  a 
piercing  cry  rends  the  air;  these  are 
not  repeated,  and  the  succeeding  silence 
tends  to  highten  the  unpleasant  impres- 
sion which  they  make  on  the  mind. 
With  the  native  it  is  always  the  Curu- 
pira,  the  wild  man  or  spirit  of  the  forest, 
which  produces  all  noises  they  are  unable 
to  explain.  For  myths  are  the  rude 
theories  which  mankind,  in  the  infancy 
of  knowledge,  invent  to  explain  natural 
phenomena.  The  Curupira  is  a  myster^ 
ious  being,  whose  attributes  are  uncer- 
tain, for  they  vary  according  to  locality. 
Sometimes  he  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
orang-outang,  being  covered  with  long^ 
shaggy  hair,  and  living  in  trees.  At 
others  he  is  said  to  have  cloven  feet,  and 
a  bright-red  face.  He  has  a  wife  and 
children,  and  sometimes  comes  down  to 
the  ro9as  to  steal  the  mandioca.  At  one 
time  I  had  a  Mameluco  youth  in  my  ser- 
vice,  whose  head  was  full  of  the  legends 
and  superstitions  of  the  country.  He 
always  went  with  me  into  the  forest ;  in 
&ct,  I  could  not  get  him  to  go  alone,  and 
whenever  we  heard  any  of  the  strange 
noises  mentioned  above,  he  used  to 
tremble  with  fear.  He  would  crouch 
down  behind  me,  and  beg  of  me  to  turn 
back  ;  his  alarm  ceasing  only  when  he 
had  made  a  charm  to  protect  us.  from 
the  Curupira.  For  this  purpose  he  took 
a  young  palm-leaf,  plaited  it,  and  formed 
it  into  a  ring,  which  he  hung  to  a  branch 
on  our  track." 

The  boas  here  referred  to  are  veritable 
monsters,  as  to  size,  as  we  learn  fh>m 
one  of  his  adventures,  thus  described: 
"  One  day  as  I  was  etomologizing  alone 
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and  unarmed,  in  a  dry  Ygap6,  where  the 
trees  were  rather  wide  apart,  and  the 
ground  coated  to  the  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  with  dead  leaves,  I  was  near 
coming  into  collision  with  a  boa-con- 
strictor. I  had  just  entered  a  little 
thicket  to  capture  an  insect,  and  while 
pinning  it,  was  rather  startled  by  a  rush- 
ing noise  in  the  vicinity.  I  looked  up 
to  the  sky,  thinking  a  squall  was  coming 
on,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  iu 
the  tree-tops.  On  stepping  out  of  tlie 
bushes  I  met,  face  to  face,  a  huge  ser- 
pent coming  down  a  slope,  and  making 
the  dry  twigs  crack  and  fly  with  his 
weight  as  he  moved  over  them.  I  had 
very  frequently  met  with  a  smaller  boa, 
the  Cutim-boia,  in  a  similar  way,  and 
knew  from  the  habits  of  the  family  that 
there  was  no  danger;  so  I  stood  my 
ground.  On  seeing  me,  the  reptile  sud- 
denly turned  and  glided  at  an  accelerated 
pace  down  the  path.  Wishing  to  take 
a  note  of  his  probable  size  and  the  col- 
ors and  markings  of  his  skin,  I  set  off 
after  him ;  but^he  increased  his  speed, 
and  I  was  unable  to  get  near  enough  for 
the  purpose.  There  was  very  little  of 
the  serpentine  movement  iu  his  course. 
The  rapidly-moving  and  shining  body 
looked  like  a  stream  of  brown  liquid 
flowing  over  the  thick  bed  of  fallen 
leaves,  rather  than  a  serpent  with  skin 


of  varied  colors.  He  descended  toward 
the  lower  and  moister  parts  of  the  YgapG. 
The  huge  trunk  of  an  uprooted  tree  here 
lay  across  the  road ;  this  he  glided  over 
in  his  undeviating  course,  and  soon  after 
penetrated  into  a  dense,  swampy  thicket, 
where,  of  course,  I  did  not  choose  to  fol- 
low him." 

The  people  along  the  stream  of  course 
live  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  prrxlucts 
of  the  water — some  of  which  are  new  to 
our  ideas  of  "  savory  messes."  In  one 
of  his  numerous  days  and  nights  of  sin- 
gular experiences  on  the  river,  and  in  it, 
he  entered  with  zest  into  hunting  for 
turtles*  eggs,  and  something  else — as  this 
rather  tough  story  will  Jestify : 

"  The  next  morning  we  again  beat  the 
pool.  Although  we  had  proof  of  there 
being  a  great  number  of  turtles  yet  re- 
maining, we  had  very  poor  success.  The 
old  Indians  told  us  it  would  be  so,  for 
the  turtles  were  *  ladino  *  (cunning), 
and  would  take  no  notice  of  the  beating 
a  second  i\&y.  When  the  net  was  form- 
ed into  a  circle,  and  the  men  Jumped  in, 
an  alligator  was  found  to  be  inclosed.  No 
one  was  alarmed,  the  only  fear  expressed 
being  that  the  imprisoned  beast  would 
tear  the  net.  First  one  shouted,  *  I  have 
touched  his  bead  ;*  then  another,  *  He 
has  scratched  my  leg  ;*  one  of  the  men, 
a  lanky  Mirfinha,  was  thrown  off  his 
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balance,  and  then  there  was  no  end  to 
the  laughter  and  shouting.  At  last  a 
youth  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  on 
my  calling  to  him,  from  the  bank,  to  do 
80,  seized  the  reptile  by  the  tail,  and  held 
him  tightly  until,  a  little  resistance  being 
overcome,  he  was  able  to  bring  it  ashore. 
The  net  was  opened,  and  the  boy  slowly 
dragged  the  dangerous  but  cowardly  beast 
to  land  through  the  muddy  water,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards.  Mean- 
time, I  had  cut  a  strong  pole  from  a  tree, 
and  HS  soon  as  the  alligator  was  drawn 
to  solid  ground,  gave  him  a  smart  rup  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  which  killed  him 
instantly.  It  was  a  good-sized  individual ; 
the  jaws  being  considerably  more  than 
a  foot  long,  and  fully  capable  of  snap- 
ping a-man*s  leg  in  twain.  The  species 
was  the  large  cayman,  the  Jacar^-uassu 
of  the  Amazonian  Indians  (Jacare  ni- 
gra)." 

Of  the  dreaded  cayman  species  of  the 
alligator.  Professor  Bates  writes :  **  I 
have  hitherto  had  but  few  occasions  of 


mentioning  alligators,  although  they  ex- 
ist by  myriads  in  the  waters  of  tlie  Up- 
per Amazons.  Many  different  species  are 
spoken  of  by  the  natives.  I  saw  only 
three,  and  of  these  two  only  are  com- 
mon :  one,  the  Jacar^-tinga,  a  small  kind 
(five  feet  long  when  full  grown),  having 
a  long,  slender  muzzle  and  a  black-band- 
ed tail ;  the  other,  the  Jacare-uassu,  to 
which  these  remarks  more  especially  re- 
late; and  the  Uiird,  the  Jacarc-curua, 
meniionetl  in  a  former  chapter.  The 
Jacare-uassu,  or  large  cayman,  grows  to 
a  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
attains  an  enormous  bulk.  Like  the 
turtles,  the  alligator  has  its  annual  mi- 
grations, for  it  retreats  to  the  interior 
pools  and  flooded  forests  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, and  descends  to  the  main  rjyer  in 
the  dry  season.  During  the.  months  of 
high  water,  therefore,  scarcely  a  single 
individual  is  to  l)e  seen  in  the  main  river,  v 
In  the  middle  part  of  the  Lower  Ama- 
zons, about  Obydos'  and  Villa  Nova, 
where  many  of  the  lakes,  with  their 
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channels  of  communication  with  the 
trunk  stream,  dry  up  in  the  fine  months, 
the  alligator  buries  itself  in  the  mud  and 
becomes  dormant,  sleeping  till  the  rainy 
season  returns.  On  the  Upper  Amazons, 
where  the  dry  season  is  never  excessive, 
it  has  not  Uiis  habit,  but  is  lively  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  scarcely  exaggerating 
to  say  that  the  waters  of  the  Solimoens 
are  as  well  stocked  with  large  alligators 
in  the  dry  season,  as  a  ditch  in  England 
is  in  summer  with  tadpoles.  During  a 
Journey  of  five  days  which  I  once  -made 
in  the  Upper  Amazons  steamer,  in  No- 
vember, alligators  were  seen  along  the 
coast  almost  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
the  passengers  amused  themselves,  from 
morning  till  nighty  by  firing  at  them  with 
rifle  and  ball.  They  were  very  numerous 
in  the  still  bays,  where  the  huddled 
crowds  jostled  together,  to  the  great  rat- 
tling of  their  coats  of  mail,  as  the  steam- 
er passed. 

"  The  natives  at  once  despise  and  fear 
the  great  cayman.  I  once  spent  a  month 
at  Oai9ara,  a  small  village  of  semi-civ- 
ilized Indians,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
west  of  £ga.  My  entertainer,  the  only 
white  in  the  place,  and  one  ot  my  best 
and  most  constant  friends,  Senhor  Inno- 
cencio  Alves  Faria,  one  day  proposed  a 
half-day's  fishing  with  net  in  the  lake — 
the  expanded  bed  of  the  small  river  on 
which  the  village  is  situated.  We  set 
out  in  an  open  boat  with  six  Indians  and 
two  of  Innocencio's  children.  The  wa- 
ter had  sunk  so  low  that  the  net  had  to 
be  taken  out  into  the  middle  by  the  In- 
dians, whence,  at  the  first  draught,  two 
medium-sized  alligators  were  brought  to 
land.  They  were  disengaged  from  the 
net  and  allowed,  with  the  coolest  uncon- 
cern, to  return  to  the  water,  although  the 
two  children  were  playiug  in  it,  not 
many  yards  oflf.  We  continued  fishing, 
Innocencio  and  I  lending  a  helping  hand, 
and  each  time  drew  a  number  of  the 
reptiles  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  some 
of  them  Jacare-tingas ;  the  lake,  in  fact, 
swarmed  with  alligators.  After  taking 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fish,  we  pre- 
pared to  return,  and  the  Indians,  at  my 
suggestion,  secured  one  of  the  alligators 
with  a  view  of  letting  it  loose  among 


the  swarms  of  dogs  in  the  village.  An 
individual  was  selected  about  eight  feet 
long;^  one  man  holding  his  head  and 
another  his  tail,  while  a  third  took  a 
few  lengths  of  a  flexible  liana,  and  de- 
liberately bound  the  Jaws  and  the  leg& 
Thus  secured,  the  beast  was  laid  across 
the  benches  of  the  boat,  on  which  we 
sat  during  the  hour  and  a  halfs  Journey 
to  the  settlement  We  were  rather 
crowded,  but  our  amiable  passenger  gave 
us  no  trouble  during  the  transit  On 
reaching  the  village,  we  took  the  animal 
into  the  middle  of  the  green,  hi  front  of 
the  church,  where  the  dogs  were  con- 
gregated, and  there  gave  him  his  liberty, 
two  of  us  arming  ourselves  with  long 
poles  to  intercept  him  if  he  should  make 
for  the  water,  and  the  others  exciting  the 
dogs.  The  alligator  showed  great  terror, 
although  the  dogs  could  not  be  made  to 
advance,  and  made  off  at  the  top  of  its 
speed  for  the  water,  waddling  like  a 
duck.  We  tried  to  keep  him  back  with 
the  poles,  but  he  became  enraged,  and 
seizing  the  end  of  the  one  I  held,  in  his 
Jaws,  nearly  wrenched  it  from  my  gra^. 
We  were  obliged,  at  length,  to  kill  him 
to  prevent  his  escape." 

The  scenery  along  the  stream  is  by 
no  means  monotonous,  even  on  the 
lower  river.  Near  the  sea,  the  coast  is 
low,  and  vast  stretches  of  vision  only 
reveal  the  illimitable  forests  and  swampy 
margins  of  the  vast,  slowly- moving  river. 
But,  above  Almeyrim,  the  rolling  land 
begins  to  assume  picturesque  shapes,  and 
the  sky  line,  in  the  distalce,  is  cut  by 
the  crests  of  the  mountain-ranges  lyin^ 
off,  upon  either  hand,  not  many  miles 
away.  "In  the  evening,"  says  the 
naturalist,  "  we  passed  Almeyrim.  The 
hills,  according  to  Von  Martins,  who 
landed  here,  are  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
thickly  wooded  to  the  summit  They 
commence  on  the  east  by  a  few  low,  iso- 
lated and  rounded  elevations;  but  to- 
ward the  west  of  the  village  they  assume 
the  appearance  of  elongated  ridges, 
which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  planed 
down  to  a  uniform  hight  by  some  exter> 
nal  force.  The  next  day,  we  passed  in 
succession  a  series  of  similar  flat-topped 
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hills,  some  isolated,  and  of  a  tnmcated- 
pyramidal  shape,  others  prolonged  to  a 
length  of  several  miles.  There  is  an 
mterval  of  low  country  between  these 
and  the  Almeyrim  range,  whicli  has  a 
total  length  of  about  twenty-five  miles ; 
tlien  commences  abruptly  the  Sert^  de 
Marauaqu&,  which  is  succeeded  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  Velha  Pobre  range, 
the  Serras  de  Tapaiuna  -  qudra,  and 
Paraud-qu&ra.  All  these  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  Serra  de  Almeyrim  in 
being  quite  destitute  of  Xrees.  They 
have  steep,  rugged  sides,  apparently 
clothed  with  short  herbnge,  but  here  and 
there  exposing  bare,  white  patches. 
Their  total  length  is  about  forty  miles. 
Li  the  rear,  toward  the  interior,  they  are 
succeeded  by  other  ranges  of  hills  com- 
municating with  the  central  mountain- 
chain  of  Guiana,  which  divides  Brazil 
from  Cayenne. 

As  we  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore,  the  table-topped  hills  on  the  op- 


posite side  occupied  most  of  our  attention. 
The  river  is  from  four  to  five  miles  broad, 
and  in  some  places  long,  low,  wooded 
islands  mtervene  in  mid-stream,  whose 
light-green,  vivid  verdure  formed  a 
strangely  -  beautifhl  foregfbund  to  the 
glorious  landscape  of  broad  stream  and 
gray  mountain.  Nmety  miles  beyond 
Almeyrim  stands  the  village  of  Monte 
Alegre,  which  is  built  near  the  summit 
of  the  last  hill  visible  of  this  chain.  At 
this  point  the  river  bends  a  little  toward 
the  south,  and  the  hilly  country  recedes 
from  its  shores  to  rettppear  at  Obydos 
greatly  decreased  in  hight,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  further  west" 

The  population  of  the  entire  Ama- 
zonian Valley  consists  chiefly  of  Indians, 
more  or  less  savage,  though  their  num- 
ber is  very  small,  considering  the  space 
over  which  they  range.  Along  the  main 
river  and  leading  affluents,  are  villages, 
gt  long  intervals,  whose  inhabitants  are 
a  singular  mixture  of  whites,  Indians, 
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and  negroes.  Tiie  Portuguese  are  yeiy 
few  in  number.  It  may  be  said  that  tlie 
entire  region,  for  five  degrees  in  width, 
remaius  to-  be  redeemed  from  barbarism 
and  the  primeval  wilderness.  The  En- 
glish are  maldng  steady  and  strong  efforts 
to  control  the  commerce  of  the  empire. 
Tlieir  merchants  are  in  the  ascendant  in 
Rio  Janiero,  and  their  factors  are  rapidly 
controlling  the  direction  of  the  products 
of  tlie  interior.    But — 

"  There's  a  DlTiolty  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Boaffh-hew  them  as  we  will," 

and  we  conceive  that  with  proper  en- 
couragement from  our  government,  in 
establishing  easy  and  rapid  communica- 


tion with  Rio  and  Parfi,  the  Universal 
Yankee  "  soon  will  direct  the  trade  which 
is  now  floating  off  in  British  bottoms. 
That  it  is  good  policy  to  control  that 
trade  is  a  proposition  more  easy  of  solu- 
tion than  the  long-arrogated  "Monroe 
Doctrine,'*  which  assumes  that  to  Ameri- 
cans belong  the  right  of  governing 
Americans.  Let  the  proposition  read : 
To  Americans  belong  the  trade  of  the 
Americas,"  and  we  have  our  manifest 
destiny  "  doctrine  in  its  praeUcaUty,  Let 
the  Federal  Government  extend  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  its  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, and  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Amazon  will  soon  become  tributary  to 
North  American  capital  and  energy. 


THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  DOE. 

A LONESOME  doe,  a  piteous  sight  to  see, 
Straying  about  a  most  unfriendly  wold, 
Was  by  a  hunter  found,  who  tenderly 

Sheltered  her  in  his  bosom  from  the  cold. 

Poor  desolate  one,  she  had  no  other  choice, 

She  gave  him  love,  she  could  not  give  him  less; 

In  all  the  world  beside,  there  was  no  voice 
Whose  tones  for  he!  dropped  into  tenderness  I 

And  so  it  came  about,  that  where  he  strayed 
Over  the  hills,  she  followed  far  and  wide ; 

Nor  fields  of  sweetest  flowers,  nor  pleasant  shade, 
Had  any  power  to  lure  her  from  his  side. 

•  But  he,  as  light  and  roving  hunters  may. 
Another  season  found  anoth^  mate; 
Of  her  grown  weary,  pushed  her  from  his  way 
With  careless  hand,  and  lea  her  to  her  fate. 

Now  in  the  dust  her  head  has  fallen  so  low 
She  hardly  cares  to  lift  it  up  again ; 

Another,  who  had  struck  the  self-same  blow, 
Could  not  have  hurt  her  with  so  sharp  a  pain. 

Therefore,  in  silent  helplessness  she  lies. 

Crushed  utterly  with  shame,  and  sore  distressed ; 

Pierced  through  the  heart,  and  smit  between  the  eyes, 
By  the  same  hand  that  yesterday  caressed. 

Oh,  faithless  master  of  that  faithful  doe. 

Whose  life  must  end  in  thee,  where  it  began ; 

Oh,  tenderest  Mend,  oh,  crudest,  cruelest  foe 
That  ever  creature  had,  thou  art  the  man  1 
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WHO  WAS  HE? 
CHAPTER  rV.  ing-case.    It  was  a  neat  and  elaborate 

article,  and  he  bent  over  it  as  affec- 
A  BAUBLE.  tionately  as  an  artist  over  bis  piclure, 

DAVn)  DUNCAN  was  busy  in  bis    or  a  mother  over  her  baby.    No  pret- 
little  private  work-rooms,  putting    tier  toy  of  the  kind  could  have  been 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  ladies*  dress-    found  in  Paris  or  Geneva.    A  knock 
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at  his  door  interrapted  him;  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  flrm^  Mr.  Smith, 
came  in,  followed  by  a  gentleman,  the 
sight  of  whom  caosed  the  workman  a 
momentary  shock.  Inyoluntarily  he 
pulled  hiB  straw  hat  fUrther  down  on 
his  forehead. 

Have  you  fimshed  that  dressing-case, 
Dancan  f  * 

"  Very  nearly,  sir." 
Well,  this  gentleman  was  looking  at 
those  we  have  down-town  in  the  show- 
rooms. He  wants  something  extra. 
None  of  those  pleased  him  exactly.  I 
was  afiuid  he  would  go  to  Ball  and 
Black's,  and  get  some  of  those  foreign 
nick-nacks ;  so  I  lold  him  about  this  you 
were  getting  up,  if  he  was  a-mlnd  to 
wait  a  day  or  two.  He  said  he  should 
be  driving  to  the  Park  this  afternoon,  and 
he  would  turn  out,  and  take  a  look  at  it 
Here's  the  case,  Mr.  Randolph ;  I  think 
you'll  own  it's  a  beauty." 

Duncan  stood  aside  while  the  two  ex- 
amined the  box. 

"  It's  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw," 
was  the  comment  of  the  young  gentle- 
man. I  had  no  idea  such  work  could 
be  done  in  this  country and  he  coolly 
scrutinized  the  workman,  through  his 
eye-glass,  as  if  he  was  as  legitimate 
an  object  of  curiosity  as  his  dressings 
case. 

"  Duncan  learned  his  trade  hi  France," 
said  Mr.  Smith. 

Aw  f  politely  responded  the  South- 
erner, for  something  in  the  steady 
eye  of  the  mud-sill "  had  caused  him 
to  drop  his  glass ;  that  accounts  for 
it  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  quite 
respectfully  to  Duncan,  "  that  you  paint- 
ed this  little  gem  of  a  picture  on  the 
cover  r 

I  pidnted  it  It  is  fh)m  a  sketch 
which  I  made,  last  ikll,  while  I  was  on  a 
little  trip  up  the  Hudson." 

*'Aw!  is  it  possible?  You  may 
not  know  it,  but  I  assure  you,  you 
are  a  genius.  You  ought  to  leave 
cabinet-work  and  take  to  landscape- 
painting,  rd  give  a  hundred  dollars 
for  that  little  picture,  if  it  was  on  can- 
vas or  paper,  and  it's  only  foor  by  five 
inches.** 
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Indeed  r*  said  Duncan,  quiedy — 
his  employer  was  much  the  most  pleased 
of  the  two ;  he  began  to  see  that  he 
had  a  wonderful  fellow  in  his  service, 
who  could  make  money  for  him,  and  he 
prized  him  accord higly ;  he  grew  very 
affable  about  the  case,  raising  the  price, 
which  had  not  been  given,  in  his  own 
mind. 

Duncan  took  up  a  bit  of  ebony  and 
begun  another  piece  of  work,  as  if  the 
two  were  already  gone. 

The  young  gentleman  examined  the 
amber-satin  linings,  the  silver  key  and 
mountings,  the  costly  finishing,  finally 
agreeing  to  give  eight  hundred  for  the 
case,  which  was  to  be  sent,  the  next  day, 
to  hiB  rooms  at  the  New  York  hotel, 
when  he  would  give  his  check  for  the 
amount 

"  Be  sure  that  yoH  admit  of  no  delay 
in  finishing  it,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  for  a  lady 
who  leaves,  the  very  next  day,  for  New- 
port, and  I  wish  her  to  receive  it  to-mor- 
row evening." 

**A  betrothal  present,  perhaps?"  re- 
marked Duncan,  with  a  smile. 

"It  may  .even  be  so,"  was  the  gay 
answer;  "nothing  more  natural,"  and 
the  graceful  Southerner  switched  bis 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  and  looked 
a  great  deal  more  self-satisfied  than  he 
felt 

"  It  would  be  the  most  natural  thmg 
in  the  world,"  said  the  artisan.  There 
was  something  in  his  voice  and  the  curl 
of  his  lip  which  attracted  the  remark 
of  the  young  gentleman ;  he  was  not 
disposed  to  patronise  that  class  of 
fellows ;  but  this  one  had  really  some- 
thing peculiar  about  him,  and  he  conde- 
scended to  ask : 

"  What  is  it,  so  natural  r 

"  For  a  rich  young  man,  who  can  af- 
ford it,  to  want  to  many  a  beautifhl 
woman.  And  for  the  beautiful  wo- 
man to  want  to  many  the  rich  young 
man." 

"These  girls  take  devilish  queer 
streaks,  though,  sometimes,"  said  the 
gentleman  discontentedly ;  then  remem- 
bering whom  he  was  speaking  before, 
added :  "  Not  that  they  ever  tease  me 
with  thdr  humors.    I  don't  think  the 
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money  ought  to  be  all  on  one  side, 
either;  Fve  never  seen  the  woman  so 
pretty  that  she  oonld  please  me  with- 
oat  she  had  plenty  of  cash.  I  like  the 
Snglish  style  of  making  settlementa— 
then  a  man  knows  what  he  has  to  ex- 
pect" 

man/*  said  Duncan,  under  his 
lureath — *•  a  pappy,  you  mean.** 

"  What  did  you  remark,  fellow  f ' 

'^He  was  speaking  about  my  dog,'* 
hastily  said  the  head  of  the  house,  pull- 
ing the  ear  of  that  animal,  and  glancing 
angrily  at  his  workman.  "  Fm  glad  you 
like  the  dressing-case  so  well,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. I  think,  myself,  that  the  young 
lady  who  gets  it,  whoever  she  is,  will 
find  it  irresistible — it'll  take  her  by  storm, 
Vm  sure." 

"  No  matter  about  the  young  lady," 
said  the  purchaser,  getting  back  upon  his 
dignity ;  but  at  that  moment  he  noticed 
a  ring  which  the  workman  wore  on  his 
little  finger,  and  a  covetous  light  glitter- 
ed in  his  black  eyes. 

**  If  you  don't  object,  Td  like  to  ex- 
amine that  stone  you  wear.  Did  you 
pick  it  up  in  Paris  ?  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  afford  to  wear  such  a  ring  as 
that,  my  man." 

I  got  it,  in  the  course  of  my  wan- 
derings." 

**  Stole  it,  of  course,"  was  the  mental 
comment  of  the  young  gentleman,  while 
he  said  aloud:  ''That's  a  stone  of  the 
first  water — really  a  remarkably  fine 
diamond.  It  looks  well  as  a  solitaire. 
It  would  make  a  beautiful  ring  with 
which  to  bmd  a  lady's  faith— eh  ?  Upon 
my  word,  it  just  suits  me.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  the  value  of  it.  I  would 
willingly  give  you  three  hundred  dollars 
for  it" 

"  It's  not  for  sale." 

"  But  three  hundred  dollars  is  quite  a 
Bum,  my  friend.  Ton  might  furnish  up 
a  liUle  cottage  for  it" 

"  How  would  you  pay  me  ?"  suddenly 
asked  Duncan,  looking  straight  in  the 
other's  eyes.  In  a  check  on  a  bank  in 
Baltimore  ?" 

The  stranger's  eyes  fell,  but  herq^- 
ed  his  calmnesa 

Oh,  as  to  that,  any  way  you  choose. 


Perhaps  you  play,"  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per. "  If  so,  I  will  stake  you  five  hun- 
dred against  your  ring,  to-night,  at  Pugg's. 
What  say?" 

**I  do  play,  sometimes;  but  not  at 
your  game.  I  shan't  part  with  the  ring 
at  any  price." 

The  Southerner  turned  angrily  away. 
If  he  wanted  a  workman's  diamond 
ring,  he  thought  it  insolent  of  the  fel- 
low not  to  let  him  have  it  To  have 
got  this  jewel  for  half  its  real  value, 
and  added  it  to  the  contents  of  the 
dressing-case,  would  have  pleased  him 
much. 

"Be  certain,  sir,  to  deliver  the  case 
to-morrow  noon,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Smith, 
and  presently  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Park. 

It  may  be  coi^Jectured  from  this  that 
Mr.  Reginald  Randolph  was  not  discour- 
aged with  the  rebuff  he  had  received 
from  the  young  lady  whose  fortune  he 
had  resolved  should  mend  his  broken 
one. 

To  "  storm  her,"  as  the  cabinet-dealer 
had  metaphorically  phrased  it,  with 
costly  gifts  and  persistent  attentions,  paid 
in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not  entirely 
reject  them,  must  ultimately  bring  her  to 
terms.  Whether  these  presents  were 
ever  paid  for,  must  be  the  lookout  of 
those  ftom  whom  he  obtained  them. 
His  credit  was  good,  for  he  boarded 
at  the  New  York  hotel,  and  was  al- 
ways expecting  remittances  from  the 
South. 

Mr.  Smith  had  followed  his  valuable 
customer  to  the  door,  and  Duncan  was 
left  with  his  work  before  him.  Now 
that  the  gentleman  was  out  of  sight, 
some  strong  passion,  which  he  had  re- 
pressed until  his  sinewy,  slender  hands 
were  in  a  quiver,  took  a  more  violent 
expression.  He  paced  back  and  forth 
through  his  little  shop,  like  a  caged  pan- 
ther, muttering : 

If  he  had  stayed  one  minute  longer, 
I  believe  I  should  have  shaken  him  to 
pieces." 

When  he  had  partially  worked  down 
his  excitement,  he  sat  on  the  high  stool 
before  his  table,  and  drew  the  box  tow- 
ard him,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
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and  gazing  at  the  little  pictore  on  the 
lid. 

"  Who  would  haye  thought  the  box 
would  have  fallen  into  her  hands  ?  8he 
has  the  first  little  sketch  of  this  picture. 
It  was  made  on  the  day  of  that  excur- 
sion. She  admired  it,  and  would  have 
it  Poor  Ward  Tunnecliffe !  How  hap- 
py he  was  that  day.  He  did  not  fore- 
see what  a  year  would  bring  forth.  How 
proud  he  was  of  the  preference  of  that 
young  ghrl — and  how  modestly  she  be- 
trayed it !  He  felt  himself  a  better  man 
on  account  of  it,  I  dare  say.  It  was  a 
proof  of  his  own  nobility  that  tfte  should 
favor  him!  Oh,  yes!  What  a  pity 
that  he  can  not  see  what  a  high-minded 
suitor  she  lias  chosen,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  increase  the 
eyidence  of  her  fine  intuitions  in  such 
matters  I  Poor  Ward!  *  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young'— or  kill  them- 
selves. It  would  be  bad  for  him  to  re- 
turn, were  such  a  thing  possible,  to  this 
world,  which  he  leaped  out  of  so  readily. 
Even  his  golden-haired  sister  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge,  like  a  mermaid,  from  her 
weeds ;  and  his  little  nephew,  his  name- 
sake, has  quite  forgotten  him,  no  doubt. 
His  brother  don't  need  him  in  the  kind 
of  business  ?ie  is  going  into,  and  his  lady- 
love— ay,  there's  the  rub !  Stay  where 
you  are.  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  and  ask  no 
questions  of  the  last  arrival  from  our 
little  earth.  The  circles  have  closed 
over  your  head,  and  were  you  to  come 
back,  you  would  have  to  look  about  for 
another  sphere  of  action.  Tes,  yes ! 
yours  was  the  true  wisdom.  I  will 
doubt  It  no  more." 

With- this,  he  shook  off  whatever  of 
his  late  mood  still  lingered,  took  up  his 
dainty  tools,  whistling  softly  a  gay  little 
tune. 

"  Tve  half  a  mind  to  put  Ward's  ini- 
tials in  a  comer  of  the  picture.  Just  to 
give  her  a  little  pleasant  surprise,"  he 
whispered,  presently.  "  But  why  should 
I  prick  a  fashionable  woman's  conscience, 
even  with  a  pin?  It  is  made  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  and  is  quite  insensible.  Let 
her  mate  with  whom  she  will !  *  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together.' " 

An  hour  later,  the  dresdng-case  was 
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quite  complete.  He  turned  the  tiny  key 
in  the  lock,  and  pushed  it  away  trom 
him  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  She  won't  keep  it  long,  after  that 
letter  which  was  sent  her — at  least,  if 
she  has  common  prudence.  I  suppose 
I  ought  not  to  have  meddled;  but  I 
could  not  see  her  going  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. She  might  have  married  a  fool,  in 
welcome;  but  I#could  not — quite — ^let 
her  rush  into  such  trouble  without  warn- 
ing. The  responsibility  is  off  my  shoul- 
ders, now.  Nothing  to  me — ^I  know  it 
But  Ward  TunnecliffiB  loved  her  once." 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THB  BBAGH. 

MisB  Abkold  was  engrossed  in  the 
great  duty  of  seeing  that  her  trunks 
were  properly  packed,  when  a  package 
was  brought  to  her  chamber  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  said  that  it  had  been  deliver- 
ed by  the  city  express.  Taking  off  the 
various  wrappings,  she  saw  the  dressing- 
case  of  which  the  reader  has  already 
heard. 

**0h,  how  beautifhl!   charmanUf  • 
That  must  have  come  firom  Monsieur 
Randolph,"  cried  her  maid.    "  No  one 
else  knows  how  to  send  such  beautiful 
gifts." 

Her  mistress  did  not  heed  this  little 
excitement ;  she  had  been  on  her  knees 
when  she  uncovered  the  box,  and  she 
now  sat  on  the  floor,  holding  it  in  her 
lap,  gazing,  with  a  pale  fiice,  at  the  pic- 
ture on  the  lid. 

"  It  is  the  same — the  veiy  same !  This 
looks  like  a  French  article,  and  yet  it 
can  not  be,  for  the  sketch  was  only  taken 
last  fall.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fiivorite  sub- 
ject with  artists.  That  must  be  the  rea- 
son why  I  see  it  here.  Yet  they  are  so 
alike — ^it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. And  that  it  should  have  been 
sent  to  me !  I  wonder  who—"  Here 
she  Just  began  to  show  some  cuiiodty  u 
to  the  sender. 

She  looked  inside  and  out  for  some 
note,  or  at  least  a  card,  or  initiala ;  but 
there  was  no  due  to  the  giver. 
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He  is  so  modest — so  prodent/'  chat- 
ted the  maid,  "  he  does  not  send  his 
name.  It  is  like  him.  He  is  so  gene- 
rous— ^not  like  tiie  young  gentlemen  of 
New  York.  Of  course,  Miss  Arnold, 
it  can  be  no  one  but  Monsieur  Ran* 
dolpb." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Maud, 
almost  sharply.  Why  should  Mr. 
Randolph  send  me  any  \^ing  so  costly  ? 
You  talk  too  much  about  him,  Marie.'* 

Marie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  was 
not  oonyinced. 

Maud  really  had  no  idea  that  It  came 
from  the  man  whom  she  had  rejected 
and  made  angry  not  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore. She  had  smiled  at  the  recollection 
of  his  parting  threat,  that  he  would  not 
give  her  up — and  then,  the  picture  1  She 
could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was 
some  mystefy  about  the  picture ;  a  mys- 
tery which  touched  her  inmost  feelings, 
and  made  her  fingers  tremble,  and  her 
cheek  pale,  for  it  reminded  her  of  the 
past  in  a  vivid  manner. 

Who  could  have  known  that  she  had 
that  sketch  ?  Ah  I  it  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Bowen.  She  had  shown  it  to  her ; 
they  had  admired  it  together.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Bowen  had  come  across  this  box, 
and  had  sent  it  as  a  cruel  reminder.  But 
Susie  was  not  able  to  indulge  in  such 
costly  reminiscences,  even  had  there  been 
a  motive.  Still,  it  might  Just  be  possible 
that  she  had  owned  this  box,  among  the 
hundreds  of  expensive  trifles  with  which 
her  house  had  been  filled,  and  that  her 
brotlier  had  painted  this  picture  on  the 
cover,  for  he  sometimes  used  the  brush 
as  well  as  the  pencil ;  and  that,' knowing 
how  much  Maud  liked  the  original,  she 
had  sent  it  to  her  to  show  her  that  she 
was  not  affected  by  the  alienation  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  families. 

**  Poor  Susie— -dear  Susie,"  murmured 
Maud,  while  the  tears  began  to  flow ; 

she  was  always  an  affectionate,  forgiv- 
ing little  thing,  if  she  toot  such  a  butter- 
fly. I  ought  to  have  gone  to  her,  in  her 
misfortune,  despite  of  father's  command. 
Yet,  if  she  knew  all,  she  would  have 
shuddered  to  meet  me-— she  would  have 
blamed  me  for  helping  drive  him  to  death. 
I  thought  she  was  in  Philadelphia.  If 


she  has  returned,  I  would  go  to  her  at 
once,  if  I  could  obtain  her  address." 

Mr.  Reginald  Randolph  would  never 
have  put  his  eight  hundred  dollars  to  so 
poor  a  use,  could  he  have  guessed  the 
memories  it  stirred  in  Maud,  or  the 
source  to  which  she  attributed  the  gift. 
Afraid  to  send  his  name  with  it,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  instantly  returned, 
should  he  do  so,  and  yet  intending,  when 
his  plans  were  further  developed,  during 
his  visit  to  Newport,  to  allow  it  to  be 
suspected  whence  it  came,  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  the  present — ^not  feeling  the 
risk  so  great,  since  the  toy  was  not  paid 
for,  and  the  dealer  had  received,  instead 
of  his  check,  only  a  promise  to  pay  at 
thirty  days.  Should  his  plans  fail,  he 
could  run  away  from  his  debts ;  should 
they  succeed,  the  young  lady's  money 
might  pay  for  the  generous  attention. 
Such  finesse  as  this  ought  to  have  made 
a  successful  business-man  of  this  scion 
of  chivalry. 

"  We  will  not  finish  packing,  to-night, 
if  Miss  Arnold  sits  so  long  with  her 
pretty  box,"  said  Marie,  at  last,  who  had 
been  silenced  at  the  sight  of  Maud's 
tears,  but  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
impatience  at  not  being  able  to  examine 
the  inside  ftimishing.  There  is  the 
laigest  trunk  not  yet  begun — ^and  we 
must  find  room  for  the  dressing-case.  It 
was  fortunate  to  airive  before  the  trunk 
was  filled." 

Yes,  we  must  take  this,"  replied  the 
mistress ;  and  so  the  gift  was  retained, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  sender  revived. 

The  Arnolds  were  to  leave  by  the 
Sound  steamer,  on  the  following  even- 
hig.  Maud  had  part  of  a  day  before  her 
in  which  to  endeavor  to  find  if  Mrs. 
Bowen  was  in  the  city ;  but  she  was  un- 
successful in  her  efforts,  and  went  away 
resolved,  as  soon  as  she  was  settled  in 
Newport,  to  write  dear  Susie  a  long  let- 
ter. 

Poor  Susie  1  She  had  been  such  a 
belle  in  Newport,  the  previous  season. 
How  it  called  it  all  back  to  Maud,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  instead  of  a  year  ago, 
when  she  found  herself  at  the  same  ho- 
tel, occupying  the  same  rooms  to  which 
those  of  Mrs.  Bowen  had  been  oppoelta 
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Then,  Bhe  had  Jast  begun  to  think  that 
Bhe  loved  Susie^s  brother;  then,  the 
sweetness  of  a  first  timidly-cherished 
dream  was  upon  her,  giving  a  charm  to 
every  thing,  even  to  the  vulgarity  and 
frivolity  of  fashionable  dissipation.  ir<no, 
all  was  so  cold  and  gloomy ;  the  women 
were  so  foolish  and  the  men  so  insignifi- 
cant ;  "  her  doll  was  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust,'* certainly ;  for  Maud*s  feelings  were 
like  ashes. 

Every  day  made  the  crowd  more  re- 
pulsive to  her;  there  were  plenty  of 
pleasant,  intelligent  friends  about  her ; 
but  she  did  not  like  to  dance,  nor  to  enters 
tarn  the  young  men  who  always  gathered 
about  hei,  like  bees  about  a  rose.  She 
found  herself  growing  very  satirical; 
a  Judge  instead  of  a  devotee.  She  saw 
married  women,  like  Susie  Bowen,  living 
only  to  dress  and  be  admired  by  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly ;  and  she  judged  them 
much  more  harshly  than  she  had  the  gay 
sister  of  the  man  she  loved.  Darling 
Susie  1  She,  at  least,  had  always  looked 
innocent,  with  her  fiiir  child-face,  and 
girlish  gracefulnesa  The  men  used 
to  swear  they  believed  Bowen  had 
brought  her  fix>m  the  depths  of  ocean, 
with  her  pink  cheeks  and  glittering  hair ; 
ftnd,  laughing  at  the  fancy,  the  pretty 
sprite  took  more  than  ever  to  pearls  and 
sea-weed  and  sheeny  draperies  of  silver 
or  emerald.  There  was  something  true 
to  her  nature  and  looks,  in  the  innocent 
vanities  of  Mr&  Bowen ;  but  these  silly 
creatures,  upon  whom  Maud  now  looked 
down  with  chidiug  eyes,  had  no  such 
excuse  for  their  follies. 

Newport  was  dreaiy  to  Maud ;  yet  it 
was  haunted  by  a  charm  which  kept  her 
there,  and  prevented  her  parents  from 
seeing  how  great  the  change  in  her  really 
was.  The  shadow  of  past  happiness 
dwelt  there,  glimpsing  at  her  from  bal- 
cony and  ball-room — from  the  sunny 
beach  and  the  eternal  waves,  whose  fitoes, 
at  least,  had  not  changed. 

The  fflght  of  the  water  was  awfiil  to 
her.  She  never  looked  upon  it  but  that 
■he  saw  Ward's  dead  face  fiashing  be- 
neath its  surface ;  yet,  for  that  reason,  it 
had  a  fearfhl  fiudnation.  To  seek  out 
some  secluded  spot  along  the  sands,  and 
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to  persuade  her  friends  to  leave  her 
there,  while  they  amused  themselvea, 
near  at  liand,  with  gayer  company,  was 
an  almost  daily  resource  with  her.  There 
the  book  would  slip  fh>m  her  idle  hands, 
and  she  would  fix  her  eyes  upon  the 
sliding  waves  which  came  whispering  to 
her  feet,  seeing  visions  of  which  none 
but  herself  guessed.  It  was  a  danger- 
ous indulgence  calculated  to  undermine 
her  health,  phydcal  or  mental ;  her  &r 
ther  would  have  snatched  her  from  it, 
had  he  been  aware  of  it ;  but,  as  ittiraa, 
he  was  glad  to  see  her  surrounded  by 
new  influences,  and  to  deceive  himself 
by  declaring  that  she  was  getting  back 
her  flesh  and  color. 

When  they  had  been  a  fortnight  at 
Newport,  Mr.  Randolph  arrived,  stopping 
at  the  same  hotel.  Doubtless,  he  would 
have  preferred  Saratoga,  as  far  as  his 
own  tastes  were  concerned,  had  not  Miss 
Arnold,  been  at  Newport ;  and  there  was 
abundance  of  employment  for  his  talent 
at  this  place,  if  not  as  much  as  at  its 
rival. 

Maud  had  never  shown  her  firiends  the 
anonymous  note  she  had  received,  plac- 
ing her  on  her  guard  with  the  Southerner. 
In  the  first  place,  having  already  settled 
matters  with  him,  as  far  as  their  present 
relations  were  concerned,  she  was  too  in- 
different to  have  the  truth  of  the  letter 
investigated ;  then,  she  had  a  dislike  to 
gossip,  thinking  people  might  find  out 
Mr.  Randolph  for  themselves;  thirdly, 
she  had  a  singular  feeling  about  the  let- 
ter, which  made  her  averse  to  showing 
it. 

But  when  he  quietly  persisted  hi  re- 
newing his  attentions,  she  began  to  doubl 
if  she  had  acted  with  discretion.  She 
resolved  to  place  the  note  in  her  father's 
hands,  and  let  him  make  such  use  of  it 
as  he  thought  best  More  fh>m  preoc- 
cupation than  any  thing  else,  this  step 
she  delayed  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  she  was  much  en- 
vied the  attentions  of  the  southern  mil- 
lionaire, and  much  wondered  at  for  the 
coldness  with  which  she  received  him. 

Don't  think  it  necessary  to  be  chill- 
ing in  order  to  keep  me  at  the  fk«ezing^ 
point,"  he  had  said  to  her  once.  "*! 
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take  back  the  rash  speech  I  made  on 
that  evening,  when  I  was  so  stung  by 
disappointment  as  hardly  to  know  what 
I  was  saying.  I  withdraw  all  preten- 
sions ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  marked 
out  from  the  list  of  your  friends.  Treat 
me  as  you  do  others  for  whom  you  care 
nothing,  yet  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  upon  the  roll  of  honor." 

Maud  received  the  expkination  polite- 
ly, ignored  the  past,  and  treated  him  pre- 
cisely as  she  did  all  others  in  her  train. 

By  this  means  he  again  placed  himself 
upon  a  footing  whence  he  might  hope 
to  gain  a  nearer  approach.  Her  fa- 
ther treated  him  with  marked  cordiality ; 
he  didn't  like  parvenus^  and  the  Ran- 
dolphs were  a  family  to  which  he  should 
be  willing  to  see  his  daughter  add  her 
name;  he  was  anxious  to  have  Maud 
entirely  forget  her  first  disappointment ; 
and  he  told  the  young  man,  quite  plainly, 
not  to  be  disheartened  at  a  first  rejection 
— "  girls  often  changed  their  minds.*' 

Thus  encouraged,  and  also  winning 
pretty  handsomely.  Just  then,  at  midnight 
gaming-tables,  Randolph  was  tolerably 
content. 

There  were  numerous  other  young 
ladies,  as  rich  as  Miss  Arnold,  at  New- 
port, from  among  whom  he  might  have 
had  his  choice ;  and,  as  marriage  was  a 
matter  of  speculation  with  him,  it  is 
strange  that  he  persisted  in  his  difficult 
suit ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  most  self- 
ish and  dishonorable  have  attractions 
which  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  love. 
He  would  not  have  married  Miss  Arnold 
without  money,  but  with  it,  he  preferred 
her  to  any  woman  of  his  acquaintance. 
Under  the  smart  of  injured  vanity,  and 
a  fiery  temper,  he  believed  that  he  loved 
her ;  he  vowed  to  himself  that  her  will 
should  yield  to  his. 

Reginald  Randolph  was  the  impostor 
which  the  anonymous  letter  had  declared 
him  to  be ;  he  was  the  nephew  instead 
of  the  son  of  th6  Randolph  of  Baltimore. 
But  his  family  was  the  same,  his  connec- 
tions as  good,  and  his  estate  had  once 
been  nearly  as  large.  His  father  before 
him,  and  then  himself,  had  ruined  their 
fortunes  by  various  excesses;  since  he 
had  parted  with  the  last  slave  and  the 
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last  acre,  he  had  supported  himself  by 
the  same  courses  which  had  beggared 
him,  oftentimes  with  an  impudence  that 
would  have  brought  him  into  trouble, 
had  not  family  pride  compelled  those 
who  suffered  not  to  betray  him,  using  bis 
uncle's  name,  and  those  of  other  rela- 
tives, for  his  own  benefit  Finally,  he 
had  ventured  into  New  York,  and  play- 
ed the  rSle  there  of  which  the  letter  had 
accused  him,  saying  to  himself  that  he 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  might  have 
much  to  gain.  He  was  no  vulgar  im- 
postor, for  he  had  the  manners  and  edu- 
cation of  those  among  whom  he  moved ; 
probably  he  was  just  as  good,  in  every 
respect,  barring  the  fortune,  as  the  Regi- 
nald Mugby  Randolph  whom  he  repre- 
sented. Still,  his  game  was  an  audacious 
one,  and  his  reception  by  our  best  so- 
ciety "  would  have  been  quite  different 
in  the  light  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  was  severe  upon  suddenly-made: 
wealth,  and  whose  doors  opened  so* 
slowly  to  new  acquaintances,  did  not 
dream  of  the  danger  he  was  in.  Young 
Randolph  was  a  little  too  gay  to  suit  his^ 
strict  ideas ;  but  he  was  young,  and 
would  improve,  while  it  was  a  real  please- 
ure  to  be  cordiid  to  one  of  the  blue 
blood. 

The  Arnolds  had  been  at  Newport  six 
weeks.  It  was  their  intention  soon  to 
leave,  and  travel  a  month  through  the 
most  picturesque  parts  of  New  England, , 
take  a  trip  up  the  St  Lawrence  to  Mon- 
treal, perhaps  go  to  Saint  Catherine's 
springs,  and  come  home  by  way  of  Niag- 
ara Falls.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  not  satis- 
fied with  her  daughter's  appearance,  and 
began  to  hint  at  a  consumptive  tendency 
in  her  family.  Mountain- air  would  be 
better  than  sea-air  for  Maud.  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold was  a  delicate  woman,  disliking 
exertion,  not  fond  of  change ;  but  her 
heart  was  bound  up  in  their  only  child, 
and  she  was  not  too  absorbed  in  her  own 
little  daily  vexations  and  ailments,  to 
observe  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  girl. 

Maud  was  indeed  falling  into  a  mood 
of  melancholy  and  abstraction  unnatural 
to  a  young  person  moving  in  the  midst 
of  life  and  gayety.    She  assented  to  the 
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trayeling  plan  with  the  same  shadowy 
smile  with  which  she  yielded  to  every 
suggestion  of  her  parents — ^a  smile  so 
sweet  and  unmeaning,  without  a  bit  of 
heart,  that  it  was  more  painfhl  than  to 
have  seen  her  fretful  and  exacting. 

Whatever  was  the  matter  with  her,  It 
did  not  lessen  with  time,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected her  memory  of  her  first  love 
affair,  and  its  tragic  termination,  would 
do. 

It  was  one  of  those  cool,  bright  days 
which  often  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  that  she  went,  with  others,  to  see 
the  bathers.  She  did  not  wish  to  go  in 
tlie  water  herself,  that  morning,  but  sat 
upon  the  beach,  her  face  shaded  by  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  gazing  absently  at 
the  merry,  absurd  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  their  blue,  scarlet,  and 
purple  suits,  running  on  the  beach, 
screaming  in  the  surf,  looking  and  be- 
having quite  otherwise  fh)m  the  same 
crowd  at  dinner  or  at  dance.  After  a 
time,  she  arose  and  walked  fhrther  on. 

"  Gome,  George,"  she  said  to  a  boy  of 
tdxteen,  son  of  a  relative,  you  are  not 
going  in  the  water.  Let  us  get  further 
away  f^om  this,  where  we  can  ei^oy  the 
society  of  old  ocean,  without  seeing  his 
white  beard  pulled  by  these  irreverent 
frolickers.  I  have  a  book  which  you  will 
like.  You  may  read,  and  I  will  think.*^ 
You  do  too  much  of  that,  cousin 
Maud,  Vm  sure,"  replied  the  youth,  very 
ready  to  go  with  her — ^for  he  was  Just 
at  the  age  to  worship  some  lovely  wo- 
man, preparatory  to  a  real  fiilling-in-Iove 
with  somebody  else — and  in  his  eyes, 
Maud  was  the  incarnation  of  feminine 
perfections — ^beautiful,  stylish,  good,  mar- 
velous in  all  that  she  did,  said,  or  suf- 
fered. 

I  am  honored  in  being  selected  as 
your  escort,"  he  continued,  as  they  stroll- 
ed along.  The  first  thing  I  know,  Mr. 
Randolph  will  be  Jealous  of  me.  It's 
cruel  of  you  to  go  off,  and  he,  helpless 
in  his  bathing-suit,  not  able  to  run  after 
you.  He  was  cutting  all  those  wonder- 
ftd  pigeon-wings  in  the  water  on  purpose 
to  excite  your  admiration.  If  I  were  a 
little  older,  I  should  feel  Ucklish  about 
exciting  his  Jealou^.    He  has  such 
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wicked  eyes — ^I  should  exi>ect  on  dark 
nights  to  feel  him  creeping  bdbind  me, 
with  something  in  his  hand  as  sharp  as 
his  eyes." 

Maud  laughed  in  an  amused  manner ; 
then  said  more  gravely : 

^  Hush,  Geoige ;  don't  say  such  things 
even  in  Jest  Fortunately  yon  are  not 
any  older,  and  you  are  my  cousin,  so  you 
are  safe.  And  please  don't  you  tease 
me  about  Mr.  Randolph.  It's  tiresome 
enough  to  have  everybody  else  doing  it. 
He  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I'd 
like  to  leave  him  behind  when  I've  com- 
pany that  suits  me  better." 

"  I'll  never  mention  his  name  again, 
cousin  Maud" — ^fiattered  by  her  confi- 
dence. /  don't  like  him,  either ;  there's 
something  artful  about  him.  He's  not 
manly  and  pleasant,  like — I  mean  he's 
so  different  firom — from — ^" 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracted  Maud's 
Ikce.  The  boy  saw  it,  and  paused,  with- 
out speaking  the  name  upon  his  lips. 
He  used  to  think  that  his  cousin  and 
Mr.  Tunnecliffe  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  each  other ;  he  had  not  known 
that  they  were  actually  engaged ;  but  he 
was  quick  to  see  that  Maud  was  dis- 
tressed, and  could  not  finish  his  sen- 
tence. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Maud 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper : 

You  said,  Qeorge,  that  you  should 
expect  *  to  fed  somebody  creeping  be- 
hind you,  in  the  dark,'  though  you  did 
not  know  he  was  there.  Do  you  ever 
f^el  such  things?  Don't  you  think, 
sometimes,  there  are  spirits  about  us, 
although  we  can  not  see  them  ?  And 
that,  still  further,  our  bodily  eyes  may 
sometimes  detect  and  recognize  those 
spirit-forms?" 

The  boy  looked  earnestly  into  his 
companion's  face,  which  wore  an  eager, 
anxious  look,  and  those  sweet,  loving 
eyes  had  an  expression  which  filled  him 
with  awe.  He  was  troubled  and  embar- 
rassed, but  he  had  plenty  of  courage,  and 
answered  decidedly : 

I  might  faney  that  he  was  behind 
me,  when  he  was  not ;  or,  if  he  were 
there,  I  might  fed  him  through  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  magnetism,  althongh 
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I  did  not  hear  or  see  him.  When  you 
go  into  a  dark  room,  can  you  not  always 
tell  whether  it  is  vacant  or  not?  I 
can." 

Yes,  but  the  dead,  George  I  Did  you 
ever  see  the  dead  ? — ^phiinly,  as  I  see  you 
nowf 

"  Don't  look  at  me  that  way,  cousin 
Maud,  or  I  shall  think  you  are  a  ghost, 
and  run  away  from  you.  Oh,  dear,  I 
hope  yon  are  not  getting  to  be  one  of 
those  spiritualists." 

**  Why  do  you  *  hope '  so  f  * 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Only  I've  al- 
ways thought  you  so  sensible,  for  a  wo- 
man.   And  it  seems  a  sort  of  weaknes&" 

He  was  much  relieved  by  the  smile 
which  brightened  her  face,  driving  out 
that  fai^away,  pallid  loolc 

Thank  y«u,  for  your  good  opinion. 
*  Sensible  for  a  woman ' — eh  ?  Now,  / 
always  thought  we  were  the  most  sen- 
sible half  of  creation ;  but  perhaps  the 
boys  think  otherwise.  Well,  perhaps  it 
is  a  weakness,  to  believe  in  any  thing  we 
can  not  touch  or  taste.  Yet,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  all  religions  feelmg  is  founded 
in  our  perception  of  a  spiritual  state  of 
which  we  have  no  actual  proof  How- 
ever, Gtoige,  don't  be  alarmed.  If  I 
get  to  be  a  *  spuritualist,'  I  will  keep  it  to 
myself  I  don't  like  to  mortify  my 
fashionable  friends.  Have  you  read 
Tennyson's  *  Idyls  of  the  King  V  " 

"Not  yet" 

"  I  have  it  here.  You  like  Tennyson, 
I  have  heard  you  say.  There  is  no 
place  so  -charming  for  enjoying  true 
poetry  as  to  read  it  within  hearing  of 
the  grand  rhythm  of  the  sea.  Here  is 
a  rock  with  the  sunshine  on  it.  Sit  you 
down  with  your  book,  and  be  happy. 
I  have  another  for  my  own  reading.  If 
you  grow  tired  before  I  do,  call  me." 

She  wandered  a  little  way  from  him, 
seated  herself  on  the  fine,  white  sand, 
where  the  waves  broke  almost  at  her 
feet,  opened  a  volume  which  she  drew 
from  her  pocket,  and  appeared  to  be 
reading.  Her  cousin,  content  with  his 
book,  full  of  quiet  enjoyment  of  tlie  se- 
clusion and  the  bright  day,  was  soon 
absorbed  hi  the  Idyls. 

In  the  meantime,  Maud's  book  shut 


itself  and  fell  into  her  lap.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  blue  waters,  not 
with  the  look  of  a  dreamer,  but  with  an 
expectant  eagerness.  The  spot  where 
she  chose  to  rest  was  quite  hidden  from 
the  gay  people  fhrther  down  the  beach, 
by  a  curve  in  the  bay,  and  a  small,  rocky 
projection  rising  up  nearer  at  hand.  So 
lost  was  she  in  her  thoughts  that  she 
saw  and  heard  nothing  until  a  hand 
closed  over  her  own  with  a  soft,  firm 
clasp,  and  she  looked  up  to  find  Mr. 
Randolph  seated  by  her  side. 

**  I  saw  you  coming  this  way,  and  fol- 
lowed you,  when  I  had  finished  my  batlu 
Your  cousin  is  busy,  reading,  and  will 
not  hear  us,"  he  began  in  a  low,  warm 
voice.  I  can  not  live  any  longer  as  I 
have  been  living  here.  Miss  Arnold.  I 
love  you  more  completely  with  every 
day  and  hour ;  this  suspense  is  wearing 
me  (rat  I  followed  you  in  the  hope 
— in  the  hope.  Miss  Arnold,  that  your 
feelings  toward  me  are  kinder  than  they 
were  when  I  spoke  to  you  in  New 
York.  If  devotion  will  make  a  woman 
l^PPJi  y<>u  will  be  happy  with  me.  Do 
not  draw  your  hand  away— do  not — ^I 
can  not  bear  it" 

His  breath  played  over  her  cheek,  his 
glowing,  dark  eyes  shone  into  hers  wi(h 
a  softness  she  had  not  believed  them 
capable  of ;  she  felt  the  influence  of  his 
will  and  passion  unstringing  her  nerves, 
but  not  shaking  her  resolve ;  when  she 
found  that  she  could  not  release  her 
hand,  she  did  not  condescend  to  strug- 
gle. 

"Mr.  Randolph,  you  might  spare 
yourself  and  me  all  this  pain.  I  do  not 
and  can  not  love  you,  and  never  will ; 
and  without  love,  I  would  not  marry  you 
if  you  owned  the  whole  State  of  Mary- 
land. I  do  not  intend  to  marry — ^you, 
nor  any  one  else,"  she  added,  thinking 
this,  perhaps,  might  soften  the  blow. 

He  would  not  be  refused ;  he  said  all 
that  his  eloquence  was  master  of  to  in- 
duce her  to  yield  some  shadow  of  a 
promise. 

"  Yon  hurt  my  hand,"  she  said,  at  last 
"  I  will  be  obliged  to  call  my  cousin." 

Then  he  got  angry,  again,  as  he  had 
done  at  first ;  his  che^  grew  sallow,  and 
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Lis  eyes  were  like  coals ;  but  he  released 
her  hand. 

I  will  not  be  thwarted ;  I  will  have 
my  revenge.  Why  do  you  find  me  bo 
unbearable?  I  am  not  generally  so  de- 
tested by  the  ladies.  Has  any  one  been 
slandering  me  to  you     he  asked. 

The  simple  truth  is,  as  I  have  told 
it,  sir.  I  do  not  love  you.  However,  I 
have  heard/'  she  continued,  looking  him 
in  the  eyes,  for  she  was  indignant  at  his 
persistence,  that  you  are  the  nephew, 
not  the  son,  of  the  gentleman  you  repre- 
sent as  your  father.  Do  you  think  it 
honorable,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  deceive  my 
parents  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ?  I 
have  said  nothing  of  my  knowledge,  as 
I  have  no  desire  to  harm  you ;  but  you 
must  see  how  little  chance  you  stand  to 
change  my  opinion." 

His  eye  fell  and  he  was  silent  for  an 
instant ;  his  rage  melted  away ;  when  he 
spoke  again,  it  was  in  an  humble  tone : 

"  I  have  deceived  you  and  your  friends. 
Miss  Arnold.  But  if  you  will  give  me 
any  hope  for  the  future,  I  swear  I  will 
make  the  ameride  Jumarable,  I  will  for- 
sake all  that  you  do  not  like  in  my  pre- 
sent habits,  and  seek  to  retrieve  myself 
and  fortunes.  My  connections  are 
influential;  they  can  and  will  help 
me." 

She  had  never  felt  so  sorry  for  him  as 
then  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  grown 
to  really  love  her,  whatever  had  been  the 
mctive  which  first  prompted  his  suit 
His  passion,  such  as  it  was,  was  sincere. 

I  am  glad  that  you  mean  to  do  bet- 
ter," she  said,  gently,  "  I  shall  pray 
that  you  may  succeed  in  redeeming  your 
name  and  honor.  When  you  do  so,  you 
may  count  me  one  of  your  best  friend&" 

"  Is  that  all?" 
All  that  I  can  promise,"  she  said, 
rising  to  her  feet 

He  cast  a  glance  about  the  place,  to 
make  sure  of  his  position.  The  boy  had 
fallen  asleep  over  his  book ;  there  was 
no  one  else  in  sight,  and  by  causing 
Maud  to  take  a  step  or  two  away  from 
him,  her  cousin,  reclining  against  the 
rock,  was  also  hidden  from  view. 

Vve  a  mind  to  kill  you,"  he  said,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 
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Would  that  be  like  a  southern  gentle- 
man?" 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  f 

Not  at  all.  If  you  meant  to  harm 
me,  you  would  not  threaten." 

She  began  to  walk  toward  her  cousin ; 
she  did  not  wish  to  call  him ;  for  she 
knew  that  "a  scene"  at  a  watering- 
place  like  that,  would  be  very  disagree- 
able and  mortifying.  She  was  not  at  all 
alarmed ;  but  she  felt  annoyed  beyond 
expression,  and  resolved  to  tell  her  fiither 
at  once  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  Mr. 
Randolph  was;  she  would  awaken 
George,  and  return. 

Tou  first  humble  me,  and  then  laug^ 
at  me." 

The  grasp  on  her  arm  was  not  a  play- 
ful one  ;  a  dark  face  confronted  her : 

"  I  will  drown  you,"  he  4»id  ; "  nobody 
else  shall  have  you.  I  will  send  you  to 
find  your  lover.  He  liked  the  water  so 
well,  let  us  see  how  pou  take  to  it" 

Gkorge  1"  she  cried,  for  she  saw,  now, 
that  he  was  in  earnest  —  "  George ! 
George,  come  to  me." 

Even  then  she  would  not  shriek  any 
louder  than  might  answer  to  awaken  her 
cousin.  A  woman*s  pride  is  as  strong 
as  death.  Maud  would,  perhaps,  rather 
have  died,  than  have  had  the  curious, 
gossiping  crowd  running  to  her  rescue, 
and  been  obliged  to  explain  the  nature 
of  her  danger.  His  hand  was  over  her 
mouth. 

I  can  drown  you  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser  for  it,"  he  continued,  drawing 
her  toward  the  surf.  I  will  drag  you 
out,  for  I  am  a  good  swimmer.  They 
will  say  that  you,  too,  killed  yourself, 
because  young  Tunneciifife  set  the  fash- 
ion." 

Maud  could  not  speak ;  but  Just  then 
she  ceased  to  struggle,  and  pointed  with 
her  finger  toward  the  bay.  There  was 
something  in  her  look  which  made  Ran- 
dolph, whose  back  was  then  toward  the 
water,  turn  around.  A  small  row- 
boat  had  shot  out  from  some  unseen  cove, 
or  had  been  gaining  way  from  some 
greater  distance.  When  he  had  looked 
before  attempting  his  desperate  exploit, 
nothing  was  in  sight  Now  the  boat 
was  not  twenty  rods  away;  its  single 
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occupant  was  bending  to  his  oars  witli 
all  his  strength,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
directly  upon  them.  Randolph  released 
his  hold. 

"  Do  you  not  see  ?    It  is  he  /"  cried 
Maud,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 
have  seen  him  before.'* 

She  forgot  about  her  danger,  about  the 
man  by  her  side,  who  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh : 

I  was  playing,  Miss  Arnold.  I  only 
wanted  to  frighten  you,"  and  sauntered 
off  behind  the  rocks  until  hidden  from 
sight,  when  he  walked  away  rather  more 
swiftly  than  was  consistent  with  dignity. 
Maud  was  unconscious  of  this  by-play ; 
she  gazed  at  the  boatman,  who  was  now 
quite  near  to  shore,  and  who  arose  in 
the  boat  to  keep  it  off  the  beach  with 
his  oar.  Since  there  was  no  need  of  his 
assistance  it  (teemed  as  if  he  had  changed 
his  mind  about  landing. 

**  Ward  r*  cried  Maud,  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  him. 

The  man,  a  tall  fellow,  in  the  regular 
sailor  garb,  stared  at  her  as  if  she  were 
a  lunatic,  pushed  his  boat  back,  and  be- 
gun paddling  away. 

"  Ward  I"  she  called  again,  in  a  voice 
like  a  shriek,  and  as  the  little  boat  dart- 
ed off  in  the  sunshine,  she  fell  upon  the 
sands. 

That  ciy  of  love  and  despair  aroused 
the  boy ;  he  would  not  believe  that  he 
had  actually  fallen  asleep  over  the 
Idyls    but  he  saw  his  cousin  sink,  and 
sprang  to  her  assistance. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Maud  ?  Pray  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  f  he  asked, 
when  he  had  dashed  her  well  with  salt 
spray,  and  she  was  sitting  up  on  tlie  beach. 

I  shall  be  well  in  a  moment,  Gkorge. 
But  tell  me,  truly,  as  you  value  your 
soul,  did  you  see  any  one  in  a  boat,  and 
if  you  did,  who  was  it  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  sailor  rowing  away,  when  I 
ran  to  you.  He  was  a  darkish  fellow — 
a  stranger.  Was  it  that  fellow  who 
firightened  you  ?  I  would  shoot  him,  if 
I  had  him  here." 

No,  George,  he  did  not  frighten  me. 
But  I  saw  some  one  whom  I  have  seen 
before.  Come,  let  us  go  home.  And 
do  not  say  any  thing  to  mother  about 


my  being  ilL  I  shall  get  over  it,  pre- 
sently." 

She  had  the  nerve  to  walk  back  to  her 
hotel  without  any  appearance  of  the 
scene  she  had  passed  through,  exchang- 
ing salutations  with  her  friends  by  the 
way ;  but  when  she  reached  her  room, 
instead  of  dressing  for  luncheon,  she  was 
glad  to  shut  the  blinds,  and  rest  herself 
in  the  cool  darkness. 
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"  It  was  ^  /  it  was  he  she  muttered, 
over  and  over  to  herself  She  hardly 
thought  of  Randolph.  "  It  was  Ward," 
she  continued  to  whisper.  "  Why  did 
George  not  recognize  him?  Ah,  he 
shows  himself  to  no  one  but  me.  liioaa 
he  I  He  follows  me.  When  I  go  home 
I  will  find  Susie  and  ask  her  if  she,  too, 
has  not  seen  him.    He  loved  her  so." 

It  is  doubtful  if  Maud  really  believed 
that  she  had  seen  Ward  Tunnecliffe  in 
the  body.  She  was  yet  too  fully  in  the 
possession  of  her  reasoning  faculties  to 
believe  that.  She  knew  the  proof  of  his 
death  was  positive.  At  least  four  per- 
sons had  seen  him  when  he  leaped  from 
the  ferry-boat ;  he  had  gone  down  be- 
neath the  ice,  and  had  not  risen  again. 
No  human  being  could  have  lived  five 
minutes  in  those  freezing  waters  on  that 
winter  night.  He  had  never  reappeared. 
All  these  &cts  were  as  patent  to  her  as 
to  the  rest  of  his  friends.  She  never, 
for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time,  over- 
looked them.  We  say,  for  more  than  a 
moment  at  a  time — ^because  there  toere 
periods  when,  for  a  brief  instant,  she  be- 
lieved that  she  saw  Ward  Tunnecliffe, 
alive,  before  her.  This  was  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  person  who  resembled 
him,  or  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
dead,  was  actually  present  to  her.  Hav- 
ing once  seen  this  startling  resemblance, 
of  course  she  was  constantly  looking  out 
for  it;  therefore,  constantly  imagining 
that  she  found  it;  as  a  frightened  child, 
wandering  in  the  woods  at  twilight,  flndfl 
what  it  fears  in  every  shadow. 
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"  He  watches  over  me/*  she  repeated 
to  herself;  he  has  forgiven  me,  or  else 
he  would  not  do  that.  He  came,  this 
morning,  to  save  me  from  death.  Strange, 
strange  T 

When  her  mother  came  to  ask  her  if 
she  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  dress  for 
the  evening,  she  found  her  flushed  and 

excited. 

"  Your  hands  are  hot — ^yonr  pulse  is 
quick." 

"It  is  nothing, mother.  I  have  been 
frightened ;  but  I  am  getting  over  it" 

Maud  felt  that  Randolph's  conduct 
could  not  be  palliated,  and  ought  not  to 
be  kept  to  herself.  She  sat  up,  and  told 
her  mother  about  it,  only  concealing  who 
the  sailor  in  the  boat  had  seemed  to  her 
to  be.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  surprised,  and 
alarmed. 

Your  fiither  will  punish  him  as  he 
deserves." 

*'  That  is  Just  what  I  dread,  mother. 
It  will  make  the  affair  public  I  think 
Mr.  Randolph  will  go  away,  now;  it 
will  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  stay ;  and 
if  he  does,  had  we  not  better  keep  the 
matter  between  ourselves  ?  I  should  not 
like  to  become  the  heroine  of  rueh  a  ro- 
mance, dear  mamma,"  and  Maud  laugh- 
ed, a  little  nervously. 

While  they  were  discussing  the  matter, 
a  servant  handed  in  a  note ;  it  was  from 
the  Southerner,  saymg : 

"  MiBS  Abnold  :  I  do  not  hope  to  be 
forgiven  for  what  has  occurred.  The 
curse,  which  I  inherited  from  my  father, 
was  a  violent  temper.  Under  your  in- 
fluence, I  should  have  forgotten  that  I 
could  be  angry  or  unjust.  But  of  that  I 
will  not  speak.  I  write  this  to  say  that  I 
will  not  further  annoy  you.  I  leave  by 
the  evening  train.  The  greatest  favor 
you  can  do  nim  is  to  forget,  R  M,  R" 

A  favor  easily  done ;  and  now, 
mamma,  I  suppose  we  need  say  nothing 
about  the  affair  on  the  beach  to  father. 
If  he  refers  to  Mr.  Randolph's  absence 
as  if  I  were  to  blame,  I  shall  tell  him 
about  the  deception  he  is  practicing. 
That  will  be  enough." 

She  tore  up  the  note,  as  she  was  speak- 
ing. 

"  So  be  it,  for  the  present  Above  all 
things,  let  us  avoid  gossip.    We  had 
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enough  of  that  dreadM  kind  of  notice, 
last  winter.  Maud,  shall  I  send  Marie 
to  dress  your  hau*  ?  If  you  look  and 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  prob- 
ably nothing  will  be  gnessed." 

Thus  it  proved.  Miss  Arnold  was 
unusually  admired  during  the  evening 
promenade.  All  that  her  beauty  ever 
lacked  to  the  common  observer  was  color 
and  warmth ;  it  was  too  cold  ;  but  this 
evening,  the  flush  lingered  on  her  cheek 
and  the  light  in  her  eye ;  she  was  dress- 
ed with  care,  and  seemed  gay  and  hiq^py. 
Those  who  had  heard  of  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Randolph,  scanned  her 
with  curiosity,  which  was  not  gratified 
by  any  thing  they  could  learn  from  her, 
and  she  escaped  with  a  few  whispeis 
about  her  probable  r^ection  of  the  Bal- 
timorean. 

But  from  this  time  the  diange  which 
Mrs.  Arnold  had  remarked  in  her  grew 
under  her  mother's  observant  eya  It 
had  been  proposed  to  her  to  leave  New- 
port immediately  for  theh*  northern  tour ; 
but  Maud  was  no  longer  desirous  of 
leaving.  She  begged  for  another  week 
or  two.  All  she  cared  for  was  to  take 
her  cousin  for  an  escort,  and  to  go  out 
along  the  beach  to  the  spot  where  their 
little  adventure  occurred;  there  to  sit 
and  watch  the  In-rolling  waves  for  hours, 
while  George  read,  or  made  paper-boats, 
or  talked  to  her  half- unheeded.  He 
was  a  boy  of  quiet  tastes,  and  very  fond 
of  her,  so  that  he  did  not  find  this  kind 
of  service  so  wearisome  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  He,  nor  any  other, 
had  the  key  to  her  actions. 

"  Gome,  cousin,  we  must  go  home.  I 
am  getting  hungry;  and  aunt  Arnold 
warned  me  to  bring  you  back  in  sea- 
son," 

Then  she  would  arise,  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  pale,  disappointed  look,  and  with 
lingering  glances  backward  at  the  blue 
water,  return  home,  without  appetite  or 
spirits. 

^  There  must  be  an  end  to  this.  I 
don't  like  Maud's  looks.  We  mnA  have 
another  change  of  air,"  Mrs.  Arnold 
finally  declared;  the  trunks  were  le- 
packed,  and  the  change  made. 

Wherever  they  stopped,  if  it  were  but 
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for  a  single  day,  Maud's  beautiful  dress- 
ing-<»se  must  be  taken  out  and  placed 
on  her  table.  Quite  mistaking  the  ^ver, 
she  loved  it  because  of  the  picture  on 
the  lid.  She  would  sit  with  it  before 
her  for  hours.  Marie  Jested  about  the 
sender,  but  her  little  pleasantries  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  variety  of  travel  did  Maud  less  good 
than  was  expected.  Her  eyes  seldom 
lost  that  eager,  searching  look,  which 
gradually  grew  to  be  their  one  expres- 
sion. When  her  party  entered  a  rail- 
road car,  a  saloon,  drew  up  before  a 
hotel,  or  in  any  place  encountered  straur 
gers,  her  swift,  nervous  glance  ran  over 
them  in  a  manner  which  many  remarked. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  expecting  a  fi'iend, 
whom  she  was  disappointed  not  to  meet. 
The  girl  herself  was  unaware  of  the 
traces  her  secret  thought  was  leaving  on 
face  and  manner. 

The  Arnolds  spent  several  weeks  Jour- 
neying from  one  lovely  place  to  another. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  September  when 
they  reached  home,  and  reOpened  their 
city  house.  The  first  thing  the  mother 
did  was  to  send  for  the  fiimily  physician. 
He  did  not  like  the  child's  appearance, 
yet  could  detect  no  traces  of  disease. 
He  asked  her  mother  if  she  had  any 
great  mental  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Arnold 
confessed  to  the  engagement  which  had 
existed  between  her  daughter  and  Ward 
Tunnecliffe. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  recover  fh^m 
a  shock  like  that,"  said  the  old  doctor, 
shaking  his  head.  "  Maud  was  always 
high-strung ;  her  nerves  have  not  recov- 
ered their  equilibrium  yet  I  thought, 
last  winter,  that  her  sickness  was  entirely 
mental.  Poor  girl  1  it  tooB  too  much  for 
her.  Does  she  talk  much  about  her 
griefs  r 

**  No,  doctor ;  she  never  mentions  lus 
name." 

That's  bad— that's  bad.  These  si- 
lent troubles  are  the  most  dangerous.  I 
wish,  madam,  you  would  win  her  confi- 
dence— make  her  talk  to  you.  The 
more  the  better.  I  don't  like  her  looks. 
It's  a  bad  sign  when  a  woman's  tongue- 
tied — it's  not  natural  Make  her  talk ; 
^d  keep  her  outof-doors  all  you  can." 


Prompted  by  this  advice,  Mrs.  Arnold 
exerted  herself,  more  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  to  watch  her  daughter  and 
to  win  her  out  of  the  silent  way  into 
which  she  was  falling. 

**  Why  do  you  grieve  so  about  Ward  r 
she  finally  said  to  her,  determined  to 
probe  the  hidden  wound.  "  He  is  gone ; 
he  can  not  come  back.  He  went,  too, 
by  his  own  rash  deed.  Is  it  right  for 
you  to  waste  your  young  life,  to  make 
all  who  love  you  unhappy,  by  your  con- 
stant sorrow  for  him  ?  You  are  our  only 
child,  Maud,  and  it  makes  us  wretched 
to  see  you  in  this  state." 

Indeed,  mother,  I  am  not  so  vexy  un- 
happy. What  makes  you  think  it  ?  But 
I  can  never  forget  that  perhaps  Ward 
would  not  have — drowsed  himself" — 
with  a  shudder — if  I  had  not  sent  him 
that  note,  when  he  was  in  so  much 
trouble.  Is  it  not  strange  that  girl 
should  have  come  here  that  very  day  ? 
If  it  had  been  before,  or  after,  we  might 
have  talked  together,  and  it  might  have 
been  explained.  I  am  so  afraid  that  I 
wronged  him.  Ah,  mother,  there  is  no- 
thing so  hard  to  bear  as  remorse  1" 

Maud*s  head  went  down  on  her  mo- 
ther's knees,  and  a  groan,  very  pitiful  to 
hear  from  one  so  young,  burst  from  her 
lips. 

What  is  it  about  a  girl,  Maud  ?  I 
never  heard  any  thing." 

"No,  mother,  I  never  told  you,  for  I 
was  afraid  after  Ward — killed — himself 
— that  others  would  think  more  wrong: 
of  him.  I  forgave  him,  mother ;  when 
I  thought  that  he  did  it.  But  lately,  and- 
more  and  more  every  day,  I  believe  the- 
girl  lied." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  Maud.  It  will  be- 
better  for  you  to  talk  with  me ;  perhaps  • 
my  Judgment  will  assist  yours  in  coming: 
to  some  conclusion.  I  shall  not  be  afraid* 
of  judging  poor  Ward  harshly.  What- 
ever were  his  errors,  they  are  between^ 
him  and  his  God.  He  was  too  sensitive- 
to  the  world's  opinion,  else  he  would- 
never  have  been  so  rash." 

Holding  her  mother's  hands,  Maud 
lifted  her  pale  face,  with  the  dark  circles* 
under  the  eyes,  and  the  desolate,  yearn- 
ing expression  within  them. 
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"  There  was  a  girl  came  here,  mother, 
the  very  day  it — happened.  She  asked 
to  see  me,  alone,  a  few  minutes,  and 
Marie  brought  her  to  my  room.  She 
was  small  and  young — about  my  age; 
pretty,  with  black  eyes,  and  dark,  wavy 
hair ;  a  French  girl,  speaking  our  lan- 
guage in  a  broken,  childish  way.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  was  French  that 
Marie  was  so  ready  to  admit  her.  When 
we  were  alone  together,  she  bur»t  out 
crying,  and  when  she  was  a  little  more 
quiet,  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  pupils 
I  could  get  in  French  and  music  for  her 
father  or  herself — they  were  very  poor, 
they  were  not  long  over,  and  they  had 
no  references.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  her.  I  was  sorry  for  her ;  yet  I 
could  promise  her  nothing  until  I  knew 
more  aboot  her,  even  had  I  pupils  to 
recommend.  I  began  to  tell  her  that  I 
would  speak  to  you,  and  that  we  would 
come  together  to  see  her,  yet  all  the  time 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  being  imposed  upon. 
Slie  was  young,  and  seemed  artless,  and 
in  trouble,  and  yet  her  eyes  did  not  give 
me  a  pleasant  impression.  While  I  was 
blundering  over  what  to  say  to  her»  she 
interrupted  me : 

"  *  I  like  not  to  tell  mademoiselle  w'at 
I  muz  tell  her ;  but  *tis  de  right  dat  she 
muz  know.  She  may  be  very  nngree, 
now ;  but  she  happier,  sometime,'  and 
then  she  went  on  to  tell,  in  her  broken 
way,  that  she  would  not  have  been  in 
America  now,  but  in  her  own  belle 
France,  where  they  had  friends,  though 
they  were  not  very  rich,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  young  man — ^the  Pithless,  false 
Mr.  Tunneclifie.  She  related  to  me,  at 
length,  how  they  had  met,  when  she  was 
out  walking  with  her  father,  under  the 
beautiful  trees,  and  how  the  young  Amer- 
ican had  been  so  kind  to  her  father; 
and  they  had  met  and  talked  often  to- 
gether about  many  things — ^Washington, 
Napoleon,  all  these  great  officers,  until 
her  father  was  quite  enchanted  with  the 
charming  young  man,  and  invited  him  to 
their  poor  apartments. 

She  gave  me  the  dates,  mother,  and 
iit  was  the  veiy  time  that  Ward  was  in 
Paris  with  Mrs.  Bowen,  last  fall,  two 
years  ago.    Then  she  went  on  to  say 
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how  «A6,  too,  learned  to  love  the  fine 
stranger;  she  was  child,  but  sixteen ;  and 
he  brought  her  flowers  and  presents,  and 
told  her  how  sweet  and  how  pretty  she 
was,  and  how  he  loved  to  hear  her  sing. 
She  used  to  sing  for  him  at  her  dear  old 
piano  for  hours.  Then  the  time  came 
when  he  must  go  back  to  America ;  she 
was  very  sad  and  wept  much ;  but  he 
kissed  her,  and  giwe  her  his  picture,  and 
told  her  that  when  both  of  them  were  a 
little  older  he  should  be  ready  to  marry 
— ^that  he  might  never  come  back  to 
Paris,  but  that  if  her  &ther  and  herself 
would  come  over  to  New  York  in  about 
two  years,  he  would  find  her  father  a 
great  many  pupils,  and  he  would  many 
his  little  Antoinette. 

"  So  her  father,  who  thought  so  much 
of  the  stranger's  promise,  sold  off  all  bis 
little  furniture,  the  piano,  all,  gathered  in. 
all  his  small  debts,  and  had  Just  money 
enough  to  pay  their  passage.  They  came 
to  America,  Joyous,  full  of  hope.  When 
they  arrived,  they  easily  found  out  Mr. 
Tunnediffe,  for  he  was  a  great  banker. 
He  went  to  him,  to  tell  him  she  had 
come.  He  was  not  glad  to  see  her ;  he 
broke  her  heart  He  said  she  did  mis- 
take that  they  should  many.  He  would 
do  something  for  her  father  when  he  had 
time — now,  he  was  very  busy.  But  he 
could  not  marry  poor  Antoinette,  for  he 
was  Just  engaged  to  a  rich  and  lovely 
lady,  and  she  must  not  tell  Americans 
she  came  over  to  see  Mr.  Tunnecliffe. 

"  Mother,  I  did  not  believe  her  yet ;  I 
said  so ;  she  bad  a  gold  chain  about  her 
neck,  and  she  drew  forth  from  her  bosom 
a  miniature,  and  showed  it  to  me.  It  was 
hM  likeness,  mother — a  colored  photo- 
graph, on  enamel,  I  think.  The  locket 
was  gold,  and  the  picture  looked  as  if 
taken  when  he  was  a  little  younger  than 
then.  My  heart  withered  when  I  saw 
it  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did ;  but  I 
believe  that  I  emptied  the  contents  of 
my  purse  in  her  lap,  and  told  her  to  go 
— that  she  was  welcome  to  Mr.  Tunne- 
diffe. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  wrote  a 
note  to  Ward,  telling  him  our  engage- 
ment was  at  an  end,  and  placing  my 
betrothal  ring  in^de  the  envelope,  gave 
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directions  for  it  to  be  handed  to  him 
when  he  called.  At  first,  I  thought  I 
would  see  him,  and  hear  his  account  of 
the  afikir,  but  I  had  such  a  headache  I 
could  not  hold  up  my  head.  I  felt  that 
I  should  do  my  self-respect  injustice  to 
see  him  in  such  a  state,  so  I  sent  the 
note.  That  was  the  last — the  very  last  1 
Oh,  mother,  is  it  not  dreadful  ? 

"  Sometimes  I  believe  that  girl's  story 
to  be  either  entirely  fiilse  or  much  ex- 
aggerated. I  torture  myself  guessing 
what  Ward  suffered  when  he  got  my 
dismissal  in  the  hour  of  his  business 
trial.  It  is  too  much !  Sometimes,  I  can 
not  bear  it" 

**Haye  you  been  to  see  the  girl 
since  r 

Mrs.  Arnold's  voice  was  calm  and 
soothing,  for  she  was  alarmed  at  the 
intensity  of  feeling  now  revealed  to  her. 

"  No,  mother.  I  was  so  agitated  that , 
I  never  thought  to  take  her  address,  and 
she  did  not  leave  it  Sometimes  I  hope 
that  I  may  meet  her  on  the  street  If  I 
ever  do  see  her  again,  I  will  compel  the 
truth  from  her,  whatever  it  is." 

"  All  this  entanglement  never  be 
straightened  out  in  this  world,  Maud. 
It  is  your  duty  to  brood  as  little  as  pos- 
sible over  what  can  not  be  changed.  If 
it  is  any  comfort  to  you  to  think  Ward 
innocent  of  such  heartless  conduct,  you 
may  safely  believe  him  so.  Tou  know 
that  all  kinds  of  impositions  are  practised 
for  money;  and  on  some  veiy  slender 
thread  of  flirtation  or  indiscretion,  such 
as  any  young  man  might  have  been  led 
into  without  real  sin,  she  may  have 
strung  her  story.  At  all  events,  he  has 
gone  from  us,  your  parents  are  still  here ; 
will  you  not  try,  for  our  sake,  to  forget 
the  pastf" 

Maud  kissed  her  mother,  while  her 
tears  flowed  with  a  freedom  which  was 
healthful.  She  did  feel  the  better  for 
this  confidence — ^yet  she  had  confessed 
only  half  of  what  weighed  so  dangerous- 
ly upon  her  mind. 

For  a  few  days  Maud  was  more  like 
her  old  sweet  self;  she  sang  to  herself, 
SB  she  moved  about  the  house,  was 
playfhl  with  her  ikther,  and  willing  to 
submit  to  her  motheifs  wishes  about 


going  out  and  having  company.  They 
were  so  relieved  at  this  improvement  they 
were  ready  to  spoil  her  with  indulgence. 
One  golden  October  afternoon  she  was 
sent  out  for  a  drive  in  the  park.  Some 
circumstance  prevented  Mrs.  Arnold 
from  accompanying  her  daughter;  but 
Maud  was  quite  content  to  be  alone. 
The  pale  sunlight,  the  soft  air,  tbe  bright 
leaves  fluttering  silently  fix>m  the  frost- 
tinged  trees,  filled  her  with  a  melancholy 
so  calm  that  it  was  almost  peacQ. 

**  Drive  slowly,  Robert,"  she  said  to 
the  coachman,  *'  it  is  so  pleasant  here." 

It  was  Saturday,  and  thd  usual  con- 
cert was  taking  place.  She  had  tbe 
carriage  stop  at  a  distance  from  the  gay 
thousands  congregated  on  the  Mall,  as 
parti-colored  and  gorgeous  in  general 
efi'ect  as  were  the  autumn  groves.  Soft 
notes  and  louder  bursts  of  melody  were 
wafted  toward  her.  As  she  sat  dream- 
ing, listening,  yielding  to  every  tempta- 
tion of  her  vivid  imagination,  it  may  be 
that  the  old  fancy  resumed  its  fiiU  power. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  she  reached 
home,  in  the  dim  dusk,  after  that  after- 
noon of  enchantment,  she  burst  into  the 
dining-room  where  the  fiunily  were  about 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  a  wildness  in  her 
manner  which  caused  her  parents  to 
start  with  an  unpleasant  foreboding. 
She  had  not  removed  her  hat  or  shawl, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  presence 
of  the  man-in- waiting. 

"I  have  seen  him  agahiT  was  all 
she  said. 

''Maud,  what  fblly  is  this?  Qo  to 
your  room  and  make  yourself  present- 
able." 

Mr.  Arnold  spoke  sternly,  in  mingled 
impatience  and  alarm. 

I  tell  you  I  have  seen  him,"  she  re- 
peated. ''Nothing  on  earth  can  con- 
vince me  to  the  contraiy.  Do  you 
think  I  could  be  mistaken  ?  It  was  he 
— ^livhig,  well — not  his  spirit  I  looked 
into  his  eyes ;  I  touched  his  hand  1  Oh, 
why  will  he  treat  me  thus?" 

The  pathos  with  which  she  spoke  the 
last  few  words  brought  tears  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  her 
see  that  be  was  otherwise  than  angry ; 
the  fear,  of  which  he  and  his  wife  had 
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tpoksn  in  whispers,  waa  strong  upon 
bim  now-**a  fear  of  something  iess  en- 
durable than  death.  He  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  led  her  into  the  library, 
followed  by  her  mother ;  he  was  calm, 
outwardly,  for  he  saw  how  dreadAilly 
his  daughter  was  excited : 

TeU  me  all  about  it,  Haud.  Just 
who  you  saw,  and  where,  and  how. 
Only  try  to  be  reasonable  and  quiet 
about  it" 

I  know  what  you  think,  father — 
that  I  am  ont  of  my  senses.  It  is  not 
true ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that  J 
saw  Ward  again,  to-day,  and  if  I  had 
any  doubts  before,  when  three  times  I 
Relieved  I  met  him,  I  doubt  it  no  longer. 
Living  or  dead,  it  is  Ward  I  see." 

**What  makes  you  think  you  meet 
him  r 

I  got  out  of  the  carriage  this  after- 
noon, in  the  park,  to  walk  a  little  way 
and  gather  some  colored  leaves,  and 
feeling  thirsty,  I  passed  under  the  arch 
of  the  large  bridge  near  the  lake  to  ob- 
tain a  drink  of  water.  He  was  sitting 
there,  on  one  of  the  stone  seats,  reading 
a  book.  I  had  time  to  look  well  at  him 
before  he  saw  me.  He  has  changed 
much  and  he  wears  a  different  dress, 
but  it  is  Ward.  I  was  not  very  much 
startled.  I  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
laid  my  hand  on  his,  and  spoke  his 
name." 

Ton  were  crazy,  Hand.  I  can  not 
let  you  go  out  again  alone." 

That  was  what  he  said.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  stare,  saying  in  such  a 
cold,  cold  voice,  *  a  mad  woman  T  and 
shaking  off  my  hand,  he  walked  away 
from  me.  I  would  have  run  after  him, 
but  I  had  not  the  power.  He  wished 
me  to  think  that  he  did  not  know  me, 
but  I  saw  his  face  flush,  even  when  he 
spoke  so  rudely." 

You  have  made  some  mortifying 
mistake,  my  child." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  look  straight 
into  his  eyes,  and  not  know  him,  father?" 

What  hour  was  it  when  you  saw 
hhn  under  the  bridge?  Was  it  not  a 
little  dark,  there,  these  brief  after- 
noons ?"  • 

It  waa  after  sunset;  it  was  not  broad 
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daylight ;  but  I  could  see  plainly  enough. 
I  would  not  have  gone  down  if  it  had 
been  at  all  dark ;  it  would  not  have  been 
proper." 

They  cross-questioned  her,  in  vain,  to 
elicit  something  which  they  could  use 
to  refute  her  simple,  persistent  assurance 
that  she  had  seen  Ward.  They  could 
get  nothing  from  her  but  the  reiteration 
of  this^to  her — fact  She  grew  mora 
calm  as  they  talked  with  her,  regaining 
her  natural  expression,  and  they  thought 
best  to  seem  to  be  convinced  and  to  drop 
the  subject  At  her  mother's  request 
she  prepared  herself  and  came  down  to 
the  neglected  dinner,  but  her  appetite 
was  evidently  forced. 

*'  If  he  would  only  give  me  a  chancB 
to  explain,  mother,  I  would  be  content 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  keeping  away 
from .  me,"  she  whispered,  when  her 
mother  came  to  look  at  her,  in  bed,  under 
pretense  of  the  good-night  kiss. 


MEASUREMENT  OP  THE  MENTAL 
TELEaRAPH. 

TT7E  have  alreidy  presented  in  these 
YY  pages  the  natural  history,  as  prov- 
ed by  measurement,  of  the  conducting 
and  transmitting  power  of  the  nerves; 
a  power  in  virtue  of  which  we  fed  wher- 
ever external  nature  establishes  either 
a  near  or  remote  contact  with  our  bodies. 
This  is  a  problem  of  pure  phytkiogy.  So 
far  as  this  problem  is  concerned,  despite 
the  natural  difficulties  which  have,  since 
the  race  of  man  began,  interposed  as 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  its 
experimental  solution,  it  has,  as  already 
shown,  been  solved.  But  this  problem 
is  but  auxiliary  to  the  &r  more  impor- 
tant one,  always  consecutive  with  it, 
namely,  the  problem  of  our  kiundedg^ 
or  eomeiousnesi  of  sensation. 

This  latter  is  a  problem  of  pqr- 
chology. 

Of  course,  the  appreciative  reader 
will  understand  that  it  is  only  in  atuti^ 
9i$  the  two  are  separated  ;  for  in  the  or- 
der of  existence  or  life,  the  phenomena 
of  the  latter  problem  piv-suppoees  as  its 
base,  the  occurrence  of  the  former.  Bo 
thftt  inevitably  in  th«  solution  of  tlui 
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problem  of  the  consdoasoess  of  sensa- 
tion, there  is  necessarily  wwolted  the 
tensations  themseWes.  Without  the  lat- 
ter as  antecedent,  there  would  be  no 
specific  phenomena  or  thing  to  be  con- 
scious oC 

Listantly  succeeding  (or  even  briefer 
in  time  than  that)  eyery  sensation,  or 
impression,  to  tohieh  w  are  aUse^  there  is 
a  state  or  modification  of  oonsciousness, 
a  changed  state  thereof  firom  what  uom 
existing,  and  having  a  specific  relation 
to  the  precedent  particular  or  individual 
sensation  or  impression. 

The  determination  by  experimental 
demonstration,  of  the  exact  time  of  this 
change  has  been  the  attempt  of  numer- 
ous observers,  ttom  Johannes  MUller  on- 
ward to  Douches  and  Jaager.  The  latter 
has  accomplished  it  in  a  way  that  com- 
mands our  fullest  confidence.  He  has 
entitled  the  account  of  his  experiments : 
On  the  Rapidity  of  Thought  and  the 
Determinatifii  of  the  Will"  The 
first  part  of  the  title  represents  the  or- 
der and  character  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  to  effect  the  demonstration  as 
to  time  of  oonsciousness  in  each  case. 
These  we  shall  briefly  lay  before  the 
reader  first  The  second  represents  the 
fiirther  and  fiectfMdrtZy  Am^intMci,  comple- 
ment of  the  proof  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding or  act  of  the  will  ensuing  upon  the 
consciousness.  The  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  feeling,  or  sensation,  treat- 
ed in  our  first  paper,  is  a  purely  physio- 
logical transaction  firom  vtWiioui  inwardly, 
and  that  the  last  or  ulterior  one,  namely, 
the  ^'Determination  of  the  Will,''  though 
begotten  of  a  specific  state  of  conscious- 
ness of  that  precedent  physiological 
transaction,  yet  takes  form  or  character 
in  8^  physiological  ad.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  transaction  firom  wUhin  outwardly. 

But,  contrary  to  all  current  theory, 
both  alike  involve  more  or  less  play  of 
the  organs,  as  well  as  their  nerves — the 
act  of  will "  from  wUhin  outwardly,  be> 
ing,  in  philosophical  language,  an  thiMr- 
eiim  of  the  act  of  sensation. 

By  means  of  an  induction-shock— i. 
a  shock  from  the  induced  current  of  an 
electric  battery,  ooetaneonsly  with  apefn- 
ing  of  the  conrent,  and  subsequent  dos- 


ing of  the  same  by  pressure  of  the 
subject's  hand — the  latter  being  the  act 
of  will  by  means  of  the  muscles — ^Pro- 
fessor Jaager  accurately  determined  the 
time  after  the  rnneaHon  required  for  the 
fbrmation  of  a  consciousness  or  definite 
idea  of  ity  and  for  the  expressioB  thereof 
through  the  organs  of  the  will,  the  muscles. 
The  time  was  registered  by  an  electro- 
magnet on  a  revolving  cylinder.  The 
mean-time  was  26.09  in  a  second. 

The  time  was  found,  however,  from 
Bumeroos  experiments  on  consecative 
days,  to  differ  on  different  days. 

Again  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tiaie 
varied  slightly  whether  the  doAg  by  pres- 
sure with  the  hand,  was  done  by  the 
right  or  by  the  lefi;  hand ;  the  diflferenoe, 
however,  waa  very  slight  This  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  difference  in  the 
fadlity  acquired  by  habit,  in  expressing 
tlie  effect  of  will  by  right  or  left  hand. 
The  time  was  O.OOO''  less  for  the  right 
hand.  Again,  incases  where  the  sub- 
ject was  unprepared  to  antieipate  pre- 
cisely whare  the  sensation  would  be,  was 
pricked  in  the  groin,  first  the  right  and 
then  the  left,  and  the  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuit which  marked  the  time,  was  effected 
respectively  with  the  right  and  left  hand, 
the  difference  in  Ume  of  the  idea  of 
sensation  and  the  act  of  will,  eflRacted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  which  dos- 
ed the  circuit,  was  0.066''  less  hi  the 
right  hand.  In  this  experiment  the  ap- 
paratus was  so  arranged  that  if  the 
pressure  by  both  hands  had  been  simul- 
taneous, no  dosing  of  the  currant 
would  have  taken  place.  The  preced- 
ing experiments  were  made  by  instru- 
ments of  touch. 

In  other  experiments  other  causes  of 
sensation  were  tried. 

The  reaction  (of  th^  will)  to  the  sen- 
sation of  of  light,  was  investigated  by 
means  of  an  apparatus,  such  that,  at 
the  moment  of  opening  the  current,  a 
very  bright  light  fell  upon  the  eye,  and 
thereupon,  as  in  the  first  experiments, 
the  pressure  of  band  of  the  subject  dosed 
the  current,  the  time  required  being 
identical  with  the  time  required  for  the 
consciousness  of  sensation  and  the  act 
ofwilL 
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Other  experiments  were  performed  in 
which,  on  the  appearance  (sensation)  of 
red  light,  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  toTUte  light,  the  left  hand 
had  to  press  the  closing  key. 
y  The  time  required  to  arriye  at  a  defi- 
nite idea  and  for  eanBideratian  in  the 
choice  of  the  hand  was  found  to  be 
0.109'',  there  being  a  little  difference  of 
time  in  different  obserrers. 

It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  this 
latter  experiment  inyolyed  not  a  mere 
consciousness  of  sensation,  bat  also  a 
mental  procedure,  namely,  a  choice  of 
keys.  This  was  proved  in  the  &ct 
cited  in  this  connecUon,  by  Herr  Jaager, 
that  the  subjects  were  strongly  inclined* 
to  picture  to  themselves  what  color  shall 
appear,  and  that  when  the  color  an- 
swered to  the  eaq^eetatior^  the  leatt  time 
wu  required. 

Again,  the  experiments  were  con- 
tinued to  determine  time  in  sensation  or 
impression  of  sounds.  In  these  an  in- 
strument called  a  phonautograph  was 
used  as  a  chronoscope  (time  measurer). 
Two  persons,  A  and  B,  lie  with  their 
heads  separated  by  a  partition  In  the 
phonautograph.  A  cylinder  is  turned 
and  a  tuning  fork  of  261  vibrations  in 
1'  registers  the  time.  A  utters  a  strong 
vocal  sound,  for  example  as  A»L  As 
quickly  as  possible  B  calls  out  the  same. 
The  commencemefU  of  both  sounds  is 
accurately  marked  on  the  cylinder.  The 
difference  in  the  two  cases  records  the 
time  required  for  the  idea  of  a  sound, 
and  the  effort  of  will  in  connection 
therewith.  The  measurements  were  on 
the  average  cf  all  the  observations  22.88 
vibrations  of  tuning  fork,  9  ii'  — 
0.06767  seconds.  The  shortest  possible 
time  required,  therefore,  in  all  these  ex- 
periments, was  the  idea  formed  after  an 
impression  of  sound  on  the  ear,  much 
shorter  than  in  the  case  of  the  eye, 
though  both  are  epedal  organs,  and 
both  were  impressed  by  the  source  of 
sensation  specially  relat^  to  them  alone, 
the  light  to  the  eye,and  the  sound  to  the 
ear.  The  final  experiment  was  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  exact  time  re- 
quired to  form  an  idea  after  impres^on, 
irrespective    of   any  effort  of  wilL 


This  was  done  by  making  an  impres- 
sion eimuUaneouely  of  light  and  sound, 
respectively  on  the  eye  and  ear,  and  to 
distinguish  which  preceded  the  other. 
The  impression  from  the  ear  was  first, 
but  this,  of  course,  could  not  be  physi- 
cally meaeuredf  but  only  mentally  dis- 
cerned. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  a 
pugilist  strikes  an  opponent  his  first 
blow,  he  can  strike  his  second  before  the 
stricken  person  can  retort  to  his  finX, 
for  the  first  person  has  not  to  await 
the  advent  of  a  sensation  before  the  act 
of  willy  as  the  second  one  has  before  he 
delivers  his  first  blow  in  rejoinder,  and 
thereafter  during  the  encounter,  the  first 
man  can  always  keep  one  blow  ahead 
of  his  opponent  This  is  a  decided  gain 
equivalent  to  a  psychological  momen- 
tum; and  other  things  being  equal  in 
the  parties,  may  determine  in  fieivor  of 
which  side  th.e  contest  terminates.  Pre- 
cisely analogous  would  be  Ahe  cases  of 
two  contending  armies ;  the  soldieiy  and 
positions  being  equal,  the  attacking 
party,  as  the  one  striking  the  first  blow, 
has  far  the  best  chance  of  victory. 

The  success  of  all  Juggleiy  depends 
on  the  fact,  that  in  the  azimuth  of  time 
antecedent  to  our  mental  appreciation 
or  consciousness  of  a  sensation  to  the 
eye,  purposely  done  by  the  Juggler,  and 
during  the  pendency  of  that  conscious- 
ness specifically  related  to  that  sensa- 
tion, he  has  accomplished  his  Jugglery, 
before  the  mind  passes  into  its  changed 
state,  or  the  next  supervening  state,  while 
if  the  mind  had  been  transientiy  disen- 
gaged it  would  have  detected  or  become 
aware  of, his  Jugglery. 

In  these  two  papers  we  have  aimed 
to  carry  our  readers  to  an  appreciative 
view  of  the  boundaries  of  our  knowl- 
edge, as  decidedly  enlaiged  by  recent 
positive  experiments,  in  this  not  easily 
understood  department  of  science,  a  de- 
partment deemed  very  difficult  even  to 
its  special  cultivators.  We  shall  be  re- 
conciled to  the  poverty  of  our  mental 
resources,  if  we  have  thereby  succeeded 
in  giving  them  a  more  or  less  accurate 
and  complete  understanding  of  the 
human  telegraphic  system.  Naturally, 
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we  are  bom  in  complete  and  densest  igno- 
rance of  oarselyes,  of  the  truly  wonder- 
fiil  apparatus  of  flesh  and  blood,  within 
which  our  true  erentual  or  spiritual  in- 
dividuality is  slowly  and  painfully  con- 
structed or  built  up  without  hands,  by 
Buccesslve  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal experiences  of  nature  and  of  each 
other,  into  a  temple  fit  for  the  com- 
panionship of  angels. 

Looking  forward  to  a  continued  heed- 
ing of  the  injunction  on  the  Athenian 
temple,  "Know  thyself,"  we  can  im- 
agine the  time  when  all  men  who  can 
read  and  think  shall  "  know  "  at  least, 
what  feeling  and  thinking  is,  physio- 
logically, as  regarded  by  the  eye  of 
science. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  we  should  like 
to  have  presented  with  this  a  better  idea 
of  what  constitutes  sensation  regarded 
philosophically,  but  this  we  must  reserve 
for  a  future  occasion. 
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A  TALB  OF  AN  AMATEUB  "DBTECTIVB.*' 
L 

cousin,  Phil  Brentwood,  was  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — full 
of  talent,  courage,  honor,  and  all  the 
other  virtues  that  cheer  but  not  inebri- 
ate ; — ^no,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that 
However,  the  reader  knows  what  I  do 
mean,  and  so  let  it  pass. 

But  Phil  had  a  foible  amounting  al- 
most to  a  monomania.  He  was,  so  to 
speak,  an  amateur  felon.  Not  that  he 
over  committed  a  crime  "  for  the  love  of 
the  thing,"  or  for  any  other  motive.  Oh, 
no  !  But  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
perusing  the  court  reports,  and  of  re- 
vising and  correcting,  as  it  were,  the 
plans  and  executlbns  of  celebrated  rob- 
beries, arsons,  murders,  and  the  like, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  their  weak 
points  —  showing  how  and  where  the 
perpetrators  fiuled  to  assure  the  success- 
All  accomplishment  of  their  purposes 
and  to  elude  subsequent  detection.  His 
ingenuity  in  these  matters  was  wonder- 
ibl,  and  he  certainly  would  have  made 
»  remarkable  leader  of  a  band  of  out- 


laws, .or  a  singularly  adroit  and  infallible 
detective  officer,  had  either  of  these  an- 
tipodal careers  been  in  his  line.  But, 
being  a  man  of  honor  and  virtue,  and 
a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune  and  high 
social  station,  he  remained  simply  a 
commentator — a  philosophical  censor, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  criminal  calendar, 
and  a  critical  looker-on  in  the  Vienna 
of  outlawry. 

Brentwood  was  a  constant  subscriber 
to  and  diligent  reader  of  most  of  the 
"organs  of  justice*'  in  the  civilized 
world.  He  received  the  English  police 
and  Judicial  reports;  the  French  (?a- 
zeUes  des  Trtbunemx ;  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  German  ditto  ;  and  all  the  sim- 
ilar journals  of  our  own  country.  He 
knew  the  minutest  details  of  every  cele- 
brated criminal  trial  that  had  attracted 
public  attention  during  the  past  century, 
from  the  famous  forgery  on  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  murder  by  Mtllleron 
the  London  and  Essex  Railway ;  from 
the  highway  robbery  and  extraordinary 
trial  and  execution  of  Lesurques  in  Ly- 
ons, to  the  La  Pommerais  poisoning 
case ;  from  the  Parkman- Webster  mys- 
tery to  the  Deeinng  murder. 

And  in  each  and  every  case  he  was 
ready  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
failure,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
crimes  might  have  been  perpetrated  with 
perfect  impunity.  To  him,  the  motto 
that  "  murder  will  out "  was  simply  ab- 
surd. 

"Neither  murder,  nor  robbery,  nor 
any  other  crime,"  he  was  wont  to  ex- 
claim, "  is  necessarily  more  traceable 
than  any  action  whatever,  good  or  bad, 
committed  in  secret  The  discovery  of 
such  things  depends  purely  upon  the 
incompleteness  of  their  execution,  the 
want  of  thorough  preparation  against 
every  possibility  of  fhture  treachery  or 
suspicion.  And  such  preparation  is  al- 
ways practicable.  There  is  not  a  single 
instance,  my  dear  fellow,  in  the  annals 
of  crime,  in  which,  had  /  been  the 
criminal,  I  could  not  have  taken  such 
precautions  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
subsequent  identification  or  discovery. 
Not  one  1" 

And  then  he  would  mention  somf 
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few  cftses,  and  proceed,  wn  amore,  to 
show  Just  where  the  perpetrator  bad 
foiled  to  provide  against  a  poseible  con- 
tingency, and  how,  if  he  had  thus  pro- 
vided, his  secret  would  have  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  end  of  time. 

We— his  other  Mends  and  myself — 
used  to  langh  at  Pldl  a  good  deal,  about 
this  singular  mania  of  his,  and  to  pre- 
dict that  he  would  some  day  be  brought 
to  test  his  infallibility  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  which  test  he  woald  be 
^weighed  and  found  wanting."  None 
of  us,  however,  ever  really  fancied  such 
an  occasion  would  arise,  since  Phil 
could  never  be  guilty  of  crime  himself, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  nor  ever  be  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  its  official  detection. 

Nevertheless,  an  opportunity  did  oc- 
cur of  putting  his  constructive  and  de- 
tective powers  to  the  proof,  and  a  fortu- 
nate one  it  was  to  both  of  us.  How 
it  chanced,  and  what  were  its  results, 
will  be  briefly  related  in  the  following 
chapters. 

II, 

Brentwood  and  I  lived  together,  in 
bachelor  style,  upon  a  charming  place 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  An 
old-fashioned,  many-gabled  stone  house, 
hidden  among  a  grove  of  gigantic  pines 
and  Spanish  oaks,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  public  road,  and  surround- 
ed by  about  sixty  acres  of  lawn  and 
woodland  and  pasture,  (for  we  neither 
sowed  nor  reaped,)  flower-gardens  and 
orchards.  Such  was  our  homestead, 
and  here,  fl-om  April  to  November,  we 
lived  in  flree  style,  keeping  open  house, 
and  entertaining  a  good  deal  of  gay 
company,  with  an  easy  proftision  war- 
ranted by  our  Joint  income  of  something 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Our  household  consisted,  besides  our- 
selves, of  our  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bunt- 
ing, an  elderly  dame,  who  had  lived  in 
Philip's  family  since  her  early  girlhood ; 
and  four  servants,  to  wit :  cook,  cham- 
bermaid, waiter,  and  groom,  of  Afk-ican 
descent  There  were,  also,  the  Scotch 
gardener  and  his  wife,  who  lived  in  the 
gate-lodge. 

About  the  middle  of  each  November, 
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we  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  up  th« 
principal  portions  of  our  country-hooae, 
removing  the  gardener  and  his  spouse 
into  the  kitchen,  making  them  custodi- 
ans of  the  property,  and  taking  ^Ir& 
Bunting  and  the  servants  with  us  into 
town,  we  passed  the  winter  months  in  a 
city  residence  belonging  to  me.  Owing 
to  a  violent  antipathy  on  Philip's  pan 
to  the    moving "  nuisance,  we  carried 
nothing  whatever  from  one  house  to  the 
other  exc^t  our  household  wardrobca. 
Furniture,  plate,  domestic  articles  and 
utensils  of  every  description,  were  thor- 
oughly duplicated  in  our  two  establish- 
ments.   Therefore,  when  we  left  Lib- 
erty Hall,"  (such  was  tlie  free  and  easy 
title  we  had  bestowed  on  our  rustic 
abode,)  the  furniture  was  carefully  cov- 
ered, the  bedding  piled  in  the  eUm- 
room,  the  china  packed  in  the  pantry, 
the  plate  locked  up  in  the  fire-and-thief- 
proof  safe  built  into  the  library  wall, 
the  wines  secured  by  bolt  and  bar  in 
the  vault — in  short,  every  thing  of  use 
or  luxury  properly  disposed  of  in  ita 
appropriate  receptacle,  and  we  drove 
gaily  to  town  in  our  tilbury  and  pair, 
followed  by  tlie  gardener  in  the  country- 
wagon  with  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and 
the  servants,  under  the  surveillance  of 
good  Mrs.  Buntmg. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  186~,  onr 
aunt  Burleigh  died,  leaving  a  very  small 
estate,  and  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  antique  silver  and  gold 
plate,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea-servicea, 
salvers,  urns,  knives,  spoons,  pitchers, 
punch-bowls,  candlesticks,  and  so  forth, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  Her  estate  she  left 
to  her  late  husband's  niece,  a  middle- 
aged  spinster  whom  we  had  slight  ac- 
quaintance with«  but  her  plate  to  Philip 
and  me  conjointly,  aad  in  accordance 
with  her  last  injunctions  it  was  duly 
packed  and  sent  to  Liberty  Hall,  where 
it  arrived  in  two  strong,  iron-bound 
chests,  the  very  day  after  the  announce- 
ment of  her  death. 

After  -some  consultation,  when  we 
moved  to  town  that  winter,  we  locked 
this  precious  legacy,  together  with  our 
other  plate,  in  our  huge   safe,  after 
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baving  made  a  gorgeous  display  of  its 
splendors  on  our  sideboard  and  tables 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  where 
it  had  been  the  theme  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  to  our  guests.  Indeed,  one 
of  them,  a  Hungarian  baron  by  the 
name  of  Ludowicz  (or  something  like 
jr,  for  I  can  not  swear  to  the  orthogra- 
phy of  his  name)  was  importunately 
anxious  to  purchase  it,  and  repeatedly 
offered  us  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  it 
in  gold,  until  he  perceiyed  that  his  in- 
slstance  was  offensive,  and  gracefully 
apologized.  Baron  Von  Ludowicz,  by 
the  way,  was  an  officer  in  the  Magyar 
army  of  independence,  as  his  letter  of 
introduction  to  us,  fW>m  a  former  college 
chum,  then  in  Europe,  had  announced, 
and  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  serv- 
ice. He  was,  however,  extraordinarily 
dexterous  with  his  left  arm,  writing, 
driving,  shooting,  fencing,  carving — in 
short,  performing  every  Amotion  with 
singular  address,  aided  somewhat  by  the 
stump  of  his  mutilated  arm,  to  which 
(it  was  severed  just  above  the  elbow) 
was  affixed  a  light  apparatus  terminat- 
ing in  a  steel  hook  of  peculiar  shape, 
which  he  used  also  as  a  rest  in  playing 
billiards,  with  remarkable  grace  and 
skill. 

He  was,  in  fine,  an  exceedingly  agree- 
ble  and  accomplished  man,  and  Philip 
and  I  took  to  him  immediately,  so  much 
so  that  we  urged  him  to  spend  the  win- 
ter with  us  in  town.  But  he  was  forced 
to  go  to  Washington  on  some  private 
business  with  the  Austrian  Embassy, 
and  could  not  acx^pt  our  hospitality.  He 
promised,  however,  to  return  to  us  early 
in  the  spring. 

Among  our  summer  guests  had  also 
been  a  cousin  of  ours,  one  Henry  Had- 
don,  whom  we  had  invited  chiefly  out 
of  charity  and  s^pathy.  He  had  re- 
cently lost  his  wife,  and  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  business — he  was  a  gold- 
broker,  indeed,  had  swamped  his  whole 
capital,  and  it  was  hinted  that  in  some 
of  his  financial  transactions  he  had  be- 
haved  in  a  discreditable  manner.  But 
we  had  little  respect  for  gossip  or  scan- 
dal, and  though  we  never  liked  Haddon, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  have  trusted 


him  implicitly  in  pecuniary  matters,  yet 
now  tliat  he  was  in  difficulties  and  under 
a  cloud,  we  thought  it  a  good  thing  to 
try  and  cheer  him  up  a  little,  and  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  energies  for  a 
fresh  tussle  with  life.  We  were  8ome> 
what  hurt,  however,  as  well  as  surprised, 
at  the  envious  injustice  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  our  aunt's  legacy 
of  plate.  He  said  he  thought  it  a  shame 
in  Mrs.  Burleigh  to  have  enriched  us  by 
such  a  monstrons  collection  of  useless 
bullion,  at  the  expense  of  her  otlier  and 
f&r  nearer  kindred.  That  if  she  had 
been  a  just  woman,  or  a  wise  woman,  or 
a  benevolent  woman,  she  would  have 
sold  or  melted  the  plate,  and  divided  the 
proceeds  among  her  poor  relations. 
There  was  himself,  for  example  :  ten  or 
even  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  would 
be  a  godsend  to  him  just  then,  and  he 
was  as  much  our  aunt's  nephew  as  we 
were.  It  was  scandalous,  it  was  almost 
infamous,  he  said,  to  lock  up  such  an 
amount  of  silver  and  gold  in  a  chest 
where  it  was  of  no  possible  use,  except 
to  feed  the  pride  of  people  who  didn't 
want  any  such  additional  stimulant. 

In  short,  he  exhibited  such  an  envious, 
ungratefiil  spirit,  that  we  were  forced  to 
intimate,  as  gently  as  possible,  that  his 
further  sojourn  at  Liberty  Hall  would 
be  mutually  unpleasant  and  unprofitable, 
and  he  took  himself  off  in  an  exceed- 
ingly sullen  and  revengeful  mood. 

We  left  the  countiy  that  year  on  the 
11th  of  November.  December  days 
approached,  crept  past,  and  Christmas 
was  at  hand.  It  was  on  the  19th,  I 
thmk,  of  the  last  month,  that  Philip 
first  broached  the  idea  of  going  out  and 
keepidjg  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
festival  in  jovial  style  at  Liberty  Hall. 

"  We'll  do  the  thing  in  style,"  said 
he.  "  We'll  have  evergreen-wreaths  and 
holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  yule  log, 
and  games  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
we'll  have  out  the  Burleigh  plate  and 
make  a  royal  spread,  and  invite  a  chosen 
band  of  gtx>d  fellows  and  *  fayre  ladyes,' 
and  have  a  regular  old  English  joUifica 
tion.    What  do  you  say,  Herbert  f ' 

Phil  knew  I  should  say  "aye;"  I 
generally  did  to  his  proposals,  especially 
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vhen  they  were  of  such  an  agreeable 
nature  as  ibis.  So,  after  due  consulta- 
tion witb  good  Mrs.  Bunting,  it  was  ar- 
ranged tbat  I  sbould  drive  ber  out  there 
the  next  day,  and  sending  in  the  wagon 
for  the  servants,  get  things  ready  for  the 
celebration,  while  Phil  should  attend  to 
the  invitations. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  baron  would 
or  could  come,"  said  he  ntusingly. 

**rm  Sony  Haddon  made,  such  a 
brute  of  himself,"  said  I ;  "  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  have  all  our  fiamily  to- 
gether— all  that  is  left  of  us,  at  least, 
on  that  day  at  the  old  place." 

"  So  it  would,"  echoed  Phil ;  "  but 
Haddon  wouldn't  come,  after  what  has 
passed,  and,  indeed,  we  couldn't  ask 
him;  besides  h6'«  disappeared,  that  is, 
he*s  left  the  city,  gone  out  west,  some- 
body told  me,  a  week  ago ;  made  a 
lucky  hit,  they  said,  in  gold ;  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  money  all  of  a  sudden ; 
at  any  rate  made  his  books  straight  and 
left." 

Well,  luck  go  with  him  t  I  wish 
him  no  ill,  nor  do  you,  I  am  sure,  Phil." 

"  Not  I,"  quoth  Philip.  "  He's  wel- 
come to  all  the  luck  in  life." 

And  we  separated,  each  for  his  ap- 
pointed task  for  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties. 

The  next  morning,  I  bundled  Mrs. 
Bunting  into  the  tilbury,  and  started 
gaily  for  Liberty  Hall,  bowling  along  a 
hard,  smooth  turnpike,  under  a  bright 
sun,  and  a  bracing,  but  not  uncomfort- 
ably cold  breeze  fh)m  the  north-west, 
until  in  one  hour  and  five  n^inutes  from 
the  time  of  gathering  up  the  ribbons,  I 
turned  gracefully  (I  am  a  tip-top  driver) 
into  tlie  gates  of  our  sunmer  bdbhelor 
demesne. 

III. 

I  "  And  now,  Mr.  Herbert,  for  the 
plate,"  said  Mrs.  Bunting.  "  It'll  want  a 
deal  of  polishing,  Pll  be  bound.  Them 
safes  are  always  damp  and  musty." 

"Ours  isn't,  Mrs.  Bunting,  as  you 
know,  in  spite  of' your  prejudice,  old 
lady  ;  but  just  call  Archibald — 

"  Why,  he's  gone  to  town  for  the  girls 
and  Tom  and  Sam,  sir,  you  know.  Tou 
don't  need  him;  don't  you  think  Pm 
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strong  enough  to  pull  them  chests  onl 
with  you?  Lor,  I  could  do  it  by  my- 
self" 

Come  on  then,  Mrs.  Hercules,"  cried 
I,  and  proceeding  to  the  library  I  pro- 
duced the  slender  brass  key,  went 
through  the  complicated  maneuvers  of 
unlocking  the  safe,  threw  back  the  heavy 
door,  and  entering  the  vault  (for  it  was 
large  enough  to  admit  of  entrance)  pre- 
pared to  push  while  Mrs.  Bunting  sbould 
pull  forth  the  iron-bound  chests  of  plate 
which  stood,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
under  the  shelves  and  other  compart- 
ments along  the  walls.  Getting  behind 
them,  and  stooping  down,  I  gave  them  a 
strong  preperatory  shove,  so  as  to  bring 
the  chests  further  out  from  the  wall,  and 
nearer  Mrs.  Bunting's  grasp  as  she  stood 
bending  forward  in  the  doorway. 

What  was  my  surprise  and  dismay, 
when  the  force  I  suddenly  employed  sent 
the  upper  chest  violently  forward  and  top- 
pled it  entirely  off  the  under  one  upon 
the  floor,  where  it  struck  with  a  hollow 
empty  sound,  and  even  turned  over  once 
again  on  end  ere  the  momentum  of  my 
push  was  exhausted. 

"  Good  God  1  its  empty !"  cried  I,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  wall  in  panting 
amazement 

Mrs.  Bunting  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
shrieked,  Robbery  1  murder  I  thieves  P 
at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  but  ourselves,  and  calming  myself 
by  a  strong  effort,  I  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing the  terrified  housekeeper's  clamor, 
with  some  difficulty,  and  got  her  seated, 
pale  and  breathing  heavily,  in  an  easy- 
chair,  while  I  made  a  further  examina- 
tion of  the  safe.  .  . 

Not  an  article,  that  I  coufd  discover, 
was  missing  except  the  Burleigh  plate. 
But  that  was  .all  gone !  Both  chests 
were  entirely  empty  I  The  lids  had 
been  fastened  with  a  steel  padlock  and 
hasp.  Both  hasp  and  padlock  had  dis- 
appeared, having  been  apparently  filed 
off  with  a  fine  sharp  file.  But  other- 
wise, and  here  was  the  marvelous,  the 
inexplicable  part  of  the  affair,  no  sign 
of  violence  whatsoever  could  i  detect 
upon  any  portion  of  the  vault  or  ita 
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ftsteniugs.  Walls,  fioor,  ceiling,  door, 
locks,  all  were  intact.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  house,  in  order  to  discover 
if  the  robber  or  robben  had  entered  by 
Tlolence.  But  there  was  no  trace  of 
fracture  upon  any  portion  of  the  premi« 
ses. 

**The  Yillains,"  Bald  I  to  Mrs.  Bunt^ 
!ng,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  her 
senses,  "  have  evidently  entered  quietly 
m  the  daytime,  when  the  house  was 
being  aired,  and  Archibald  and  his  wife 
temporarily  absent  about  their  work." 

The  old  lady  agreed  with  me,  and 
suggested  several  impracticable  expe- 
dients for  finding  the  thieves;  but  I 
decided  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  return  at  onco  to  town  and  in- 
form Philip  of  our  losa  Neither  of  us 
for  a  moment  suspected  the  gardener. 
His  fidelity  and  that  of  his  wife  were 
beyond  all  question.  The  other  ser- 
vants were  equally  out  of  the  limit  of 
suspicion,  both  from  their  characters 
and  their  constant  presence  with  us  in 
the  city. 

I  therefore  returned  immediately  to 
town,  leaving  Mrs.  Bunting  and  the  gar- 
dener's wife  to  lament  together  and 
speculate  wildly  over  the  matter,  and 
finding  miip  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
sent  the  waiter  awa|§|>r  prudence'  sake, 
and  told  him  the  afiur  as  briefly,  yet 
fully,  as  possible. 

Philip  pondered  a  while  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  one  ?"  I  asked. 

"  1  do,"  said  he,  shortly. 

"  None  of  our  people,  surely." 

"^If  you  mean  Mrs.  Bunting  or  the 
servants,  certainly  npt.  I  krum  they  are 
not  guilty,"  he  replied,  decidedly. 

"  So  do  1 1    But  who  then—?" 
Haddon  I" 

"  By  Jove  1  now  I  think  of  it,  so  do 
I  f  I  cried,  "  He  was  terribly  cut  up 
at  not  getling  a  share  of  that  plate.  He 
had  lost  all  his  money,  and  not  a  little 
of  his  character.  He  was  fliU  of  hatred 
and  envy  against  us.  And  then  his  be- 
coming so  suddenly  flush,  and  clearing 
out  so  mysteriously  the  other  day — " 

"Exactly I"   quoth  Philip.  "But 
Btni,  I  am  exceedmgly  loth  to  believe ; 
there  is  no  proof,  as  yet,  against  him. 
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I  wm^i  suspect  without  circumstantial 
evidence  stronger  than  mere  coincidence. 
Ring  the  bell,  Herbert" 

I  did  so.  Tom,  the  waiter,  appeared 
promptly. 

"  Tom,"  said  Philip, "  teU  Sam  to  put 
the  gray  horse  in  the  no-top  wagon,  and 
be  at  the  door  in  twenty  mmutes.  Mr. 
Herbert  and  I  are  going  out  to  Liberty 
Hall." 

In  twenty-one  minutes  we  were  al- 
ready turmng  the  first  street-corner,  at 
a  pace  that  tried  the  ihigile  vehicle  con- 
siderably, and  quite  astonished  the  good 
folks  on  the  sidewalks. 

IV. 

"You're  wrong,  Herbert;  this  has 
been  done  at  night  1"  said  Philip,  after 
a  minute  Inspection  of  the  safe  and  its 
contents. 

"But,  how  could  they  get  inf 
There's  nothmg  forced,  and — 

"Look  here,"  interrupted  Philip, 
showing  me  a  small  round  spot  on  the 
lid  of  one  of  the  plate-chest&  "  This  is 
a  drop  of  sperm  ftom  a  candle.  It 
could  not  have  been  here  long,  for  it  is 
still  cl^  and  smooth.  The  safe  is  per- 
fectly well  lighted  in  daytime  by  the 
opening  of  the  door.  The  robbery  was 
done  at  night  I"  ^ 

"  But,  how  did  they  get— f' 

"We'll  see  to  that  presently,"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  again  cutting  me  short 
"Now  look  here  again.  Do  you  see 
this  hasp,  and  this^pther?  They've 
been  filed  or  sawn  <jBC  with  an  exceed- 
ingly thin,  sharp  mstrument,  a  watoh- 
spring,  prolftbly.  Now,  go  to  the  tool- 
chest,  and  bring  a  small  file,  Herbert" 

I  did  so,  and  was  about  to  hand  it  to 
him,  when  he  said,  "  Just  kneel  down 
and  try  to  file  across  the  end  of  that 
hasp." 

I  obeyed,  but  the  hasp  was  so  placed  ' 
on  the  box  that  I  found  it  exceedingly, 
awkward  to  use  the  file — ^in  fact,  could 
not  use  it  with  any  effect  in  my  right 
hand.  >< 

"  Try  the  other  hand  I"  said  Philip. 

I  did  so,  and  although  not  at  all 
ambidextrous,  I  found  the  filing  much 
more  conveniently  accomplished  in  this 
way. 
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You  perceive  r*  eaid  Philip.  "  These 
hasps  haye  been  filed  with  the  left 
hand." 

"  It  would  seem  so/'  said  I  mnsing ; 
*'but  what  of  that?  It  only  goes  to 
prove  that  the  robber  was  left-handed — ^" 

"  Or  one-handed  P*  interrupted  Philip. 

"  Ha !"  cried  I,  a  sudden  thought 
striking  me.  "  Can  it  be  that  you  sus- 
pect the—?" 

But  Philip  stopped  me.  only 
know  the  robber  used  his  left-hand,  at 
present "  said  ha  Let  us  examine  the 
house  and  I  will  tell  you  more,  per^ 
haps." 

**  O,  I  did  that  thoroughly ;  doors, 
windows,  every  posdble  mode  of  en-' 
trance  from  basement  to  roof,  I  ex- 
amined minutely." 

"  Ah,  you  examined  the  roof?" 
Yes,  and  the  trap-door.    Not  a  sign 
of  effraction." 

'*  And  the  chimneys  ?  Did  you  think 
of  them  ?" 

"  No,  to  tell  the  truth  I  didn't  But 
no  man — not  even  Bamum's  living 
skeleton— could  get  up  and  down  our 
chimneys,  since  we  had  the  heater  put 
up  and  did  away  with  the  old-fiishioned 
fire-places,  Phil." 

"  You  forget  the  very  chimney  you 
are  standing  by  at  this  instant!"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  pointing  to  the  large 
deep,  open  hearth  in  the  library. 

"  By  Jove  1  so  I  did  1  What  a  head 
I  have  I" 

Not  a  detective's  head,  at  any  rate," 
said  Philip,  smiling.  ^*Let  us  go  up 
on  the  roo£" 

We  ascended  to  the  loft,  and  stepping 
out  on  the  many-peaked  roof,  crept  cau- 
tiously along  to  the  stack  of  the  library 
chimney.  It  was  the  only  one  we  had 
left  in  all  its  old-fashioned  freedom,  and 
yawned  wide-mouthed,  untrammelled  by 
any  modem  ventilators  or  other  draught- 
breeding  apparatus,  externally  or  inter- 
nally, the  only  fire-place  It  fed  being  in 
the  library,  which  was  a  one-story  wing 
running  out  from  the  main  building. 

Philip  put  his  hand  up  and  felt  along 
the  chimney.  Presently  he  withdrew 
it,  and  with  it  several  fragments  of  briek. 

"  The  fellow  had  his  grapplmg  hook  in 
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here,"  said  he,  quietly.  That  will  do 
Just  now.  Let's  go  down  again  to  the 
library." 

Down  we  went,  and  Philip  once  more 
examined  the  hearth  and  flre-plaoe.  We 
had  had  no  fire  in  it  that  year,  the  an- 
tumn  having  been  uncommonly  geniaL 
Looking  up  the  chimney,  there  were 
evident  streaks,  in  a  ^g-asag  sort  of  way, 
crossing  the  surface  of  crusted  soot,  such 
as  the  heels  and  toes  of  a  sweep  might 
leave  in  ascending  and  descending.  And 
on  the  floor  (from  which  the  carpet  lud 
been  removed  when  we  went  to  town) 
were  two  dark  shadows,  or  grayish 
stains,  which,  though  evidently  brushed 
or  wiped  away  with  great  care,  yet  bore 
a  vague  resemblance  to  the  stamp  of  a 
grimy  foot.  Philip  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  this  part  of  his  examination, 
and  having,  also,  ascertained  that  the 
safe-door  had  been  opened  with  a  dupli- 
cate key  or  pick  (this  he  did  by  finding 
the  trace  of  oil  in  the  lock-slit,  where 
the  bui^glar  had  lubricated  his  instra- 
ment  to  prevent  possible  noiaeX  he 
next  went  to  the  shed  where  the  garden 
ladders  were  kept,  and  inspected  them 
one  by  one. 

At  length  he  called  for  Archibald. 
Archie,"  said  he,  when  the  gardener 
came,  **  have  yon  keen  using  any  soot 
or  ashes  for  top-dressing  this  fiUl  ?** 

*'  Nay,  sir.  I  have  na  used  any  top- 
dressin'  sin'  spring,  seeln'  there  war 
naething  to  top-dress,  Mr.  Brentwood,  as 
ye  know,  at  sic'  a  season." 

^And  this  ladder?  Have  you  had 
occasion  to  use  this  ?"  inquired  Philip, 
pointhig  to  a  medium-sized  one  he  had 
leaned  against  a  poet,  apart  lh>m  the 
others. 

**  Nay,  sir,  nay.  I  have  used  no  lad- 
der sin'  I  picked  the  grapes  fra'  the  tall 
arbor  by  the  garden-gate.  The  ladders 
have  no  been  out  o'  the  shed,  sir,  nn' 
that,  to  my  ken." 

«*  Thb  ladder,  Herbert,"  said  PbiUp  to 
me,  was  used  by  the  robber  to  reach 
and  descend  from  the  roof."  And  he 
pointed  to  the  dark  stains  on  the  rungs, 
evidently  left  by  sooty  feet,  and  quite 
distinct'  from  the  ordinary  earthy  tiaoet 
of  the  gardener's  heavy  brogans.  ^Now,** 
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added  he,  I  know  nearlj  all  I  wish  to, 
and  can  follow  this  villainy  to  its  source, 
without  much  difficulty." 

**And  what  is  the  exact  extent  of 
your  knowledge  or  experiences,  Phil? 
And  how  do  you  propose  to  act  in  con- 
sequence I  asked,  as  we  drove  hack 
to  town  the  same  evening ;  "  for,  you 
know,  in  such  ^  matter,**  I  added,  I 
leave  the  entire  management  to  you.  It's 
your  forte,  your  hobby,  and  devilish 
lucky  we  are  that  it  is  so.  80  go  ahead, 
and  let  me  into  the  plan  of  operations." 

"  I  know,  my  dear  boy,**  said  Philip, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  robbery  was 
committed  by  a  one-handed  man — ** 

**  Left-handed,  you  mean.** 

"  I  mean  Just  what  I  say — one-hand- 
ed. Did  you  not  notice  the  marks  on 
the  ladder?*' 

"  Certainly.  They  were  foot-marks — " 
m    And  hand-marks  1    There  was  the 
print  of  one  hand— one  only — and  al- 
ways the  left — on  the  upright  of  that 
ladder,  at  regular  intervals — '* 

**  I  didn't  look  at  the  uprights.  But 
he  might  have  only  used  one  hand ;  the 
other  might  have  been  full  of — ^*' 

He  used  one  hand  and  one  hook ! 
There  were  black  rings  half-way  round 
the  other  upright,  at  alternate  points 
with  the  corresponding  hand-marks  on 
the  opposite  one  1" 

"  What  a  tremendously  clever  fellow 
you  are,  Phil  I"  I  cried,  enthusiastically. 
"  Vidocq  was  a  baby  to  you  f* 

I  know,  in  the  next  place,*'  pursued 
Philip,  that  this  robber  came  down  the 
chimney  into  the  library  ;  that  he  open- 
ed the  safe-door  with  a  key,  or  very  in- 
genious pick,  which  in  nowise  injured 
the  lock ;  that  he  filed  off  the  hasps  of 
the  plate-chest,  abstracted  their  contents, 
tied  them  into  a  strong  bundle  or  pack- 
age, and  hanging  them  round  his  neck — ^*' 

''Round  his  neck!  How  on  earth 
can  you  know  iluxtf**   I  exclaimed. 

Come,  Phil,  draw  it  mild  !  It's  good 
enough  as  it  is  f 

"  Round  his  neck,  or  round  his  waist," 
persisted  Philip,  gravely.  The  package 
scraped  against  the  walls  of  the  chim- 
ney as  he  climbed  up— -for  he  then  es- 
caped with  his  plunder  by  the  same 


way  he  had  entered.  I  saw  the  marks 
of  its  rubbing,  distinct  fh)m  those  of 
his  feet  and  hands,  though  you  might 
not  have  noticed  so  minutely.  Having 
reached  the  ground,  he  replaced  the  lad-  ^ 
der  in  the  shed,  but  forgot  to  erase  the 
traces  of  its  use,  as  he  had  erased,  or 
thought  he  had  erased,  those  on  the  fire- 
place and  on  the  hearth.  He  then  quiet- 
ly walked  off  across  the  lawn  and 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  probably 
that  which  Archie  omitted  to  replant  last 
season — 

♦*  Why  not  out  of  tlie  gate  f '  I  asked. 
Because  Archie  never  forgets  to 
close  the  'gate  at  night,  and  he  told  us 
he  had  never  found  it  open  on  any 
morning  since  we  went  to  town.  Had 
the  robber  gone  out  the  gate  he  must 
have  closed  it  after  him,  and  the  print 
of  his  touch  would  have  been  left  on  its 
while  paint.  Tou  ^w  it  was  spotless. 
But  this  is  of  little  consequence.  He 
got  off  with  his  plunder,  and  we  shall 
never  recover  the  plate  of  good  Aunt 
Burleigh  again." 

"  Why  not.  If  we  catch  the  robber  ?*' 
Because  he  has  certainly  melted  it, 
since,  in  its  original  form,  he  could  never 
dispose  of  a  single  ounce  without  cer- 
tam  risk  of  discovery.  But  the  bullion, 
or  some  of  it,  we  may  get  back.  At 
all  events,  we  will  tiy.** 

"And  howf* 

"  Simply  thus :  The  robber  Is  no  com- 
mon thie£  We  both  know,  or  at  least 
I  know,  and  you  suspect,  who  he  is. 
It  is  the  so-called  Baron  Ludowicz. 
Our  Christmas  Jollification  goes  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  If  he  accepts 
the  invitation,  we  have  him  quietly,  and 
I'll  answer  for  the  consequences.  If  he 
declines,  you  will  immediately  go  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  detectives  there  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  across 
the  water  fh>m  any  northern  port,  while 
I  will  take  similar  measures  with  those 
at  Baltimore  and  Charleston.  Not  a 
soul  knows  of  this  affair  beyond  our 
household.  I  have  already  assured  my- 
self of  the  silence  of  Mrs.  Buntmg  and 
our  servants,  as  well  as  that  of  Archie 
and  his  wife.    They  will  not  say  a  word 
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till  they  have  my  permission  or  yours. 
So  the  plan  is  simple." 

"  But  suppose  the — suppose  this  Lu- 
dowicz  be  already  gone — " 

"  He  is  not — or  was  not  three  days 
ago.  Colonel  Barker  saw  him  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  told  the  colonel  he  should 
remain  there  till  the  middle  of  January.*' 

"  But  that  may  have  been  a  blind." 

"  Possibly.  But  he  is  not  a  common 
thief,  as  I  said  before.  He  will  not  flee 
before  the  enemy  is  at  least  on  his  track, 
I  think.  Colonel  Barker  goes  back  by 
the  night  train  to-night  I  will  see  him 
and  ask  him  to  have  an  eye  on  the 
baron.  If  he  be  gone,  it  can't  be  helped. 
We  must  take  our  chance.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  one," 

And  so  we  ai-rived  at  our  town-house, 
and  each  went  his  way  as  agreed  upon, 
to  further  the  consummation  of  our 
plan.  Baron  Von  Ludowicz  had  not 
fled.  He  was  still  in  Washington.  He 
graciously  accepted  our  invitation,  but 
said  he  could  only  remain  at  Liberty 
Hall  one  day  and  night  We  took  our 
measures  accordingly. 

The  day  arrived,  the  country-house 
was  gay  with  guests,  and  none  among 
them  more  brilliant  and  affiible  than 
Herr  Baron  Von  Ludowicz. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  our  compa- 
ny, we  had  two  extra  waiters  at  dinner, 
on  Christmas  day.  They  were  both 
black  men,  though  a  close  observer 
would  have  thought  their  features  more 
of  the  Caucasian  than  the  negro  type. 
But  then  their  African  descent  might  be 
tainted  by  a  mixture  of  European  blood. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing  in  this  country,  spite  of  the  howls 
about  amalgamation. 

Just  before  dinner,  I  invited  the  baron 
to  play  a  game  of  billiards.  While  en- 
gaged in  playing — the  billiard-room  be- 
ing quite  crowded  with  lookers-on — 
Philip,  in  handing  me  a  fresh  cue,  man- 
aged to  give  an  awkward  and  a  pretty 
severe*  knock  with  the  butt-end  of  it 
«igain8t  the  baron's  fidse  fore-arm.  The 
blow  produced  a  strange  Jingling  sound, 
as  though  several  pieces  of  meta),  iron 
or  brass,  had  been  suddenly  Jarred 
against  each  other.    The  baron  changed 
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color,  and  for  an  instant  seemed  oonfased 
and  angry.  Piiilip,  however,  excused 
himself  most  graciously,  and  cursed  his 
awkwardness,  and  after  a  moment  the 
game  went  on  as  though  the  occurrence 
was  quite  forgotten.  One  of  the  new 
waiters,  however,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway,  had  the  impudence  to  wink 
and  nod  his  head  i^  a  free-and-easy 
manner  to  Philip,  and  he  immediately 
left  the  room  in  pursuit  of  the  man, 
who  had  already  disappeared. 

When  the  heavy  courses  of  dinner 
were  removed,  and  the  wine  and  dessert 
circulated,  and  conversation  became  des- 
ultory and  animated,  Philip,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  momentary  lull,  fixed  the 
attention  of  our  guests  by  saying : 

We  had  hoped,  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, to  have  made  a  more  gallant  dis- 
play of  our  hospitable  treasures  to-day ; 
but  an  unexpected  and  nxiost  unfortunale 
accident  has  prevented.'* 

"  What  ?"  "  What  disphiy  ?"  What 
accident  ?"  "  What  do  you  mean  f 

These  and  other  eager  queries  were 
hurriedly  asked  around  the  board. 

"  I  refer."  said  Philip,  looking,  as  if 
accidentally,  at  the  baron,  to  our  annt 
Burleigh's  plate.  We  had  intended  to 
do  homage  to  the  day  by  using  it  at  oar 
feast  But  I  grieve  to  inform  you  that— • 
it  has  been — stolen  !" 

"  Good  God  I"  «  Stolen  !"  "  Mercy  on 
us  1"  "  What  1  all  that  splendid  plate  V 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Brentwood !"  "  Oh,  Philip  P 
"Oh,  Herbert!"  And  for  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  perfect  fusillade  of 
sympathetic  exclamations  of  sorrow  and 
amazement 

Philip's  eye  still  kept  the  baron  in 
its  focus,  and  my  own  glance  was  also 
covertly  directed  that  way.  When  Philip 
uttered  the  word  gtcieriy  Ludowicz  had 
grown  a  shade  paler,  and  his  lips  quiv- 
ered very  slightly.  But  he  instantly  re- 
gained his  composure,  and  as  soon  as 
the  hubbub  subsided  a  little,  he  said,  in 
a  voice  of  well-feigned  regret  and  indig- 
nation : 

What  an  outrage  1  Infamous  1  My 
dear  Brentwood,  I  am  astonished  you 
take  it  so  calmly.  That  plate  was  worth 
at  least  thirty  thousand  dollars!  I 
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offered  yon  that  for  it  myself,  more  than 
once  !  And  to  lose  it  thus  I  Of  course 
the  robber  will  destroy  it,  melt  it  down. 
What  an  irreparable  lossl  And  have 
you  taken  no  steps — have  you  no  suspi* 
cion  ?  By  heavens  1  I  could  not  en- 
dure— I  should  have  no  peace  until  I 
had  tracked  the  robber,  and  forced  his 
plillider  fh>m  him  at  my  pistol's  mouth  r 

"  Ah !  we  dofi't  do  things  in  such  a 
tragic  style  here,  baron  I"  said  I.  "  That 
may  do  for  Hungarian  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance. We  are  more  practical  and 
commonplace." 

"  But  what  do  you — what  have  you 
done  ?"  asked  Ludowicz,  with  much  in- 
terest, apparently. 

"  Well,  we  have  done  what  we  could, 
haven't  we,  Philip  V  I  replied,  turning 
to  Brentwood.    Philip  nodded. 

"And  have  you  found  no  trace? 
Have  you  discovered  nothing  of — " 

"Of  the  thief r*  said  Philip,  interrog- 
atively, as  the  baron  paused  an  instant, 
as  if  to  find  a  word  vile  enough  to  ex- 
press his  abhorrence  for  the  perpetrator 
of  the  robbery.  "  Oh  yes,  baron,  we've 
found  a  trace — several  traces,  in  fact 
It's  a  very  curious  robbery,  indeed.  For 
although  the  thief  had  to  clamber  on  to 
the  roof,  scramble  down  a  chimney  and 
up  again,  open  a  bui*glar-proof  safe,  and 
file  two  heavy  hasps  and  staples  from 
the  plate-chests,  besides  carrying  the 
plate — no  light  burden — on  his  back, 
up  chimney — though  the  fellow  actually 
did  all  this,  alone,  (for  there  was  only 
one  robber,  I  am  sure,)  he  was  positively 
a  cripple,  after  all  Tea,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  dexterous  burglar  has 
only  a  single  arm,  and  that  the  left  one — 
the  same,  by  the  way,  as  our  ft'iend  the 
baron  here— quite  a  coincidence,  I  de- 
clare !  I  beg  your  pardon,  baron,  did 
you  want  any  thing?  John,  attend  to 
Baron  Ludowicz  f 

As  Philip  had  gone  on,  rapidly  de- 
scribing the  robber's  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  baron  had  grown  paler  and 
more  agitated,  till,  upon  Brentwood's 
mentioning  the  single  arm  and  its  coin- 
cidence, the  Hungarian's  self-command 
completely  deserted  him,  and  he  sprung 
convulsively  up,  as  though  about  to  rush 


ih>m  the  room.  But  at  this  instant,  in 
obedience  to  Philip's  brief  signal,  the 
two  black  men  who  officiated  as  extra 
waiters,  and  who  had  gradually  moved 
to  a  portion  on  each  side  of  the  baron's 
seat,  a  little  in  his  rear,  swiftly  stepped 
forward,  and  placing  each  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  distinguished  exile's  col* 
lar,  forced  him  suddenly  back  into  his 
chair,  while  the  taller  of  the  two,  speak- 
ing in  a  quiet  voice,  without  the  least 
negro  twang  in  it,  said : 

"  I  arrest  you,  Baron  What-you-call-it, 
for  burglary  and  robbery  I" 

And  the  other  added,  more  sternly : 
"  And  you'd  better  keep  quiet,  if  you 
don't  want  your  head  cracked  T'  for 
Ludowicz  made  a  violent  effort  to  shake 
off  his  captors*  hold,  though  without 
effect  The  threat,  and  the  slight  touch 
of  the  pistol-butt  that  accompanied  it, 
instantly  produced  their  wonted  result, 
and  the  felon  sat  with  haggard  face  and 
trembling  lips,  cowermg  in  the  gripe  of 
Justice. 

"  Take  him  with  yon  into  the  library, 
Mr.  Nipps,"  said  Philip,  and  without 
any  further  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
culprit  slunk  out  between  the  two  dis- 
guised detectives. 

This  scene  occupied  less  than  three 
minutes,  during  which  the  guests  exhib- 
ited every  phase  of  amazement,  and 
confusion  worse  confounded  reigned  in 
the  dining-room  until  the  officers  and 
their  prisoner  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind them.  Then  began  a  fresh  fire  of 
questions  and  exclamations,  on  flank, 
front  and  rear  of  Philip  and  myself. 

"  Pray  sit  down  again,  my  friends ;  I 
entreat  you  to  sit  down,"  cried  Philip, 
"  and  ni  tell  you  all  about  it" 

And  order  being  thus  presently  re- 
stored, he  gave  them  a  succinct  account 
of  our  discovery,  and  how  it  was  made. 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  said  he,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  I  might  have  managed  the 
baron's  capture  in  a  less  dramatic  style, 
I>erhap8.  But  I  really  had  a  foncy  for 
a  tableau  of  this  sort,  as  a  kind  of  bonne 
houchs  for  our  Christmas  feast  And  I 
should  have  had  to  put  off  this  delight- 
ful social  gathering,  if  I  had  managed 
the  afiEiiir  otherwise.    Besides,  Mr.  Nipps 
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and  Mr.  Fox,  our  detective  friends,  were 
quite  anxious  to  do  the  burnt-cork  busi- 
ness, and  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint 
their  Thespian  ardor.  They  proved  flrst- 
rate  actors — almost  equal  to  the  Bryants, 
I  think,  don't  you  ?  Let  us  drink  their 
healths,  and  then,  if  you  like,  we'll  have 
coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a  game 
under  the  mistletoe." 
««««••* 

His  worship,  the  Baron  Ludowicz, 
passed  that  night  in  durance  vile.  Mr. 
Nipps  gently  unscrewed  the  patriot's 
false  arm,  and  in  the  hollow  thereof, 
found  a  pleasing  array  of  curiously  del- 
icate mstruments,  whose  uses  were  not 
known  to  any  licensed  handicraft 

The  next  morning  the  irresistible 
blandishments  of  Mr.  Fox  seduced  the 
baron  to  confide  to  that  gentleman  tlie 
secret  depository  wherein  was  bestowed 
the  bullion,  or  the  greater  part  thereof^ 
arising  from  the  melting  down  of  the 
Burleigh  plate,  and  the  said  bullion  was 
duly  made  over  to  its  legitimate  own- 
ers, in  the  manner  by  law  provided. 

In  like  manner,  Herr  Von  Ludowicz, 
whose  name  proved,  more  precisely,  to 
be  Ludwig  Schlaats,  imderwent  a  cer- 
tain legal  ceremony,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  secluded  resi- 
dence for  a  term  of  years  at  the  cost  of 
the  State. 

In  that  peaceful  retirement  he  still 
dwells,  and  has  turned  his  singular  tal- 
ents in  one-handed  mechanics  to  account 
in  the  manufacture  of  door-mats. 

"  Philip,"  said  I,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  breaking  up  of  our  Christmas 
jollity,  "  I  really  think  we  owe  poor 
Haddon  a  sort  of  atnende  JionaratHs, 
We  suspected  him  wrongly,  though  he 
wasn't  aware  of  it,  you  know." 

"  I  didn't  suspect  him  longer  than 
half  an  hour,"  replied  Philip.  "  Still, 
if  we  could  do  him  a  good  turn — but 
he's  grown  rich  again  and  gone  West, 
you  remember." 

"  Ay,  but  he's  grown  poor  again  and 
has  come  back.  I  met  him  this  very 
morning,  and  he  feels  quite  badly  about 
his  conduct  to  us  in  regard  to  our 
aunt  Burleigh's  plate.  He  said  if  he 
only  had  five  thousand  dollars  now  he 
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could  go  into  a  really  safe  businefls,  a&d 
drop  *  speculation  *  for  ever." 

"  Well,"  said  Philip,  "  if  you  choose, 
Herbert,  we'll  set  him  up,  to  that  ex- 
tent, out  of  the  Burleigh  bullion." 

And  so  we  did.  But  unless  he  sees 
this  narrative,  Haddon  (who  has  done 
extremely  well)  will  never  know  that 
we  once  suspected  him  of  robbingms 
of  our  aunt's  pi-ecious  legacy. 


POSSIBILITIES. 
II. 

THE     SOCIAL    FBOBLEU  Dn>nSTRIAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE  social  problem  has  long  exercised 
the  speculative  faculties  of  the  best 
thinkers,  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  as  far 
from  a  satisfactory  solution  as  ever.  The 
model  republics  of  Plato  and  John 
Locke  are  destined  to  continue  as  they 
have  ever  been,  naught  but  philosophic 
dreams. 

To  arrive  at  a  Just  idea  of  what  is  de- 
sirable in  this  regard,  we  sliould  first  in- 
quire what  are  the  wants  and  needs  of 
humanity. 

The  needs  of  humanity  are  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  to 
preseiT^  the  body  in  its  normal  health 
and  vigor.  Every  man  has  the  right  to 
labor  for  the  means  of  providing  for 
his  own  necessities,  and  to  this  extent 
he  has  also  the  exclusive  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Next  to  needs, 
are  wants  and  their  gratiflcatioDil^  Man- 
kind are  a  brotherhood  whose  chief  social 
law  is  the  golden  rule :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them  *,"  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  hoard  or  to  gratify  his  wants 
beyond  the  limits  of  necessity  while  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  man  are  unsupplicd, 
provided  this  fellow  man  has,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  labored  for  the  means 
to  supply  his  own  necessities.  Man's 
ownership  of  property  is  never  absolute ; 
he  is  but  a  tenant  whom  the  Lord  of  the 
land  requires  to  pay  his  rental  in  bene- 
factions to  his  needy  brethren.  Having 
done  this,  his  right  to  gratification  is  per- 
fect, and  it  even  becomes  his  duty  to 
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snrrouiid  himself  with  the  appliances 
for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
and  with  objects  of  utility  and  beauty 
which  shall  promote  his  comfort  and  im- 
prove his  tastes. 

Laying  out  of  view  whatever  falls 
within  the  province  of  political  estab- 
lishments, mau*s  first  social  need  is  the 
economizing  of  labor.  As  man  is  con- 
stituted of  body  and  soul — in  other 
words  is  both  an  animal  and  a  spiritual 
being — and  as  all  experience  proves 
that  both  body  and  soul  require  aliment 
for  their  proper  development ;  inasmuch, 
also,  as  the  soul  is  the  governing  and 
motive  power  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy; it  is  manifest  that  if  all  the 
labors  of  both  mind  and  body  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  labor  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  and  gratification  of  the  body  alone, 
the  soul  must  starve  and  become  dwarf- 
ed ;  and  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that 
if  all  men's  energies  are  devoted  to  stor- 
ing the  mind  with  knowledge  and  to 
mental  cogitations,  the  body  must  be- 
come enfeebled.  It  is  therefore  manifest 
that  to  obtain  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies,  a  more  equal  division  of  labor 
and  study  than  at  present  obtains,  is 
essential  to  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  individual  man,  and  would  pro- 
mote the  greatest  good  of  mankind  in 
general.  This  is  the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious proposition,  and  it  is  fundamental. 
How  is  this  condition  to  be  produced  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  mind  rules  the  body, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  law  that 
spirit  controls  matter,  it  follows  that  the 
men  of  strong  and  cultivated  minds 
must  naturally  be  the  governing  class  in 
eveiy  state,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
governmental  forms.  If,  then,  this  gov- 
erning class,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of 
power,  should  be  so  unwise  and  so  unjust 
to  themselves  and  others  as  to  seek  to 
exempt  themselves  ftom  all  physical  lar 
bor,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  e^Joy* 
ment  of  luxurious  ease,  casting  the 
whole  burden  of  labor  upon  those  of 
their  fellow  men  who  are  less  intellectual- 
ly gifted,  the  consequence  will  be  that 
the.  intellectuality  of  the  one  class  will 
become  excessive,  and  the  other  class 
will  be  overburdened  with  excessive  tolL 


The  consequences  of  these  tendencies 
will  be  that  one  class  will  become  luxu- 
rious, enervated  and  effbminnte,  and  the 
other  class  debased  and  deteriorated, 
until  the  relations  of  tlie  two  will  be 
those  of  master  and  servant,  oppressors 
and  oppressed,  and  both  classes  will  be- 
come vitiated.  This  condition  of  society 
is  found  in  India,  where  the  laws  of  caste 
have  become  so  indurated  as  to  form 
part  of  an  inflexible  religious  and  civil 
polity. 

The  equal  distribution  of  labor  and 
knowledge  produces  the  nearest  practi- 
cable approach  to  social  equality,  the 
only  deviations  ttom  which  would  arise 
from  the  difiierence  in  the  mental  and 
physical  abilities  of  different  individuals. 
This  kind  of  equality  being  intrinsic,  is 
the  only  one  at  which  social  policy 
should  aim,  and  this  equality  it  should  be 
the  endeavor  of  wise  legislation  to  main- 
tain. Any  attempt  to  go  beyond  this 
rule,  and  to  establish  an  artificial  equali- 
ty by  arbitrary  legislation,  must  be  fu- 
tile, and  would  realize  the  declaration  of 
Madame  De  Stael,  that — "  If  all  men 
were  declared  equal  in  the  morning, 
they  would  before  night  discover  that  it 
WAS  the  business  of  some  to  make  beds 
and  prepare  food  for  the  others.** 

There  may  be  an  economical  saving 
of  labor,  not  only  by  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  machines,  but  also  by  in- 
dustrial association.  The  food  for  a 
hundred  persons  can  be  prepared  with 
twice  the  labor  requisite  for  the  supply 
of  ten,  and  in  this  is  a  saving  of  four- 
fifths  in  labor.  In  countries  lyhere  there - 
are  vast  stretches  of  level  plains  like  our 
western  prairies,  and  where,  the  laud  be- 
ing all  arable,  there  is  little  occasion  for 
fences,  expensive  and  efiOicient  steam- 
plows  and  reaping  and  threshing  ma-- 
chlnes  might  be  owned  in  common  andi 
employed  to  do  the  work  of  whole* 
neighborhoods,  and  the  same  power  that 
sowed  and  reaped  the  field  might  be  used' 
to  grind  the  harvested  grain. 

Whenever  the  propriety  of  equally 
distributing  labor  and  knowledge  among 
men  should  be  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon,  and  should  produce  its  practical 
results,  one  of  these  results  would  be  the 
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adoption  of  the  rale  that  the  frtiitB  of 
these  labors  and  this  knowledge  should 
be  with  like  equality  shared  by  all. 
Another  result  of  this  industrial  associa- 
tion would  be  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
development  of  the  race  physically  and 
menially.    For  the  development  of  the 
individual  man  in  physical  strength,  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  manual  labor  is  a 
daily  necessity,  and  any  longer  amount 
of  labor  should  be  regarded  as  an  evil  to 
be  obviated.  About  one-half  of  mankind 
labor  incessantly,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
if  the  system  of  associated  labor  were 
universally  adopted,  less  than  three  hours' 
daily  labor  of  each  individual  would  be 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  whole  human  family.    So  much  la- 
bor would  promote  the  health  of  each 
individual,  and  with  the  general  accept- 
tance  of  this  truth  we  should  no  longer 
witness  the  painftil  spectacle  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  race  doomed  to  occupy 
every  moment  of  their  time,  excepUng 
the  briefest  possible  allotment  for  eating 
and  sleeping,  to  exhausting  toil,  from 
tender  childhood  to  old  age  or  premature 
death,  with  scarce  a  moment  in  a  whole 
lifetime  in  which  to  raise  that  toil-bowed 
form  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, and  to  exercise  the  intellectual  and 
moral   faculties  in  free    thought  or 
generous  emotion.    The  equalization  of 
labor  would  afford  to  each  individual 
abundant  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
every  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  as  well 
as  for  reaching  proficiency  in  the  elegant 
arts,  "  in  all  that  dignifies  and  decks  the 
man."    The  graces  of  person  and  man- 
ners, and  all  the  amenities  of  the  most 
polished  society,  might  become  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  all,  and  mutuality 
in  all  kind  offices  as  well  in  all-embrac* 
ing  charity  would  be  among  the  golden 
fruits  of  this  happy  social  condition. 
How  much  of  all  this  is  attainable  ? 

Philanthropists  have  dreamed  of  Uto- 
pias and  millennial  eras  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  They  have  looked  at  ends 
to  be  attained,  but  have  not  enabled 
men  to  reach  them,  because  they  have 
not  pointed  out  to  them  the  only  feasi- 
ble means  for  the  attainment  of  those 
ends,  the  means  they  have  proposed  not 


behig  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  hn- 
manity.  They  have  leaped  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  disdaining  the  steps  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  reached.  Fourier, 
Saint  Simon,  Owen,  and  Fanny  Wright 
were  all  philanthropists,  but  they  attempt- 
ed what  was  not  needed  and  what  was 
impracticabl&  Their  communism  not 
only  embraced  the  idea  of  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  knowledge,  but 
went  beyond,  and  contemplated  a  com- 
munity of  goods  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  fiimlly  relation. 

Some  animals  are  gregarious  in  their 
habits  and  promiscuous  in  their  sexual 
intercourse,  while  others  hoard  separate 
properties,  have  separate  habitations  and 
live  in  pairs,  preserving  themselves  in 
distinct  families.  Mankind  are  by  na- 
ture of  the  latter  class,  and  hence  what- 
ever system  does  violence  to  these 
instinctive  dispositions,  is  unnatural  and 
must  of  necesmty  result  in  failure.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  associations  tliat 
are  purely  industrial  and  economical, 
and  where  these  simple  ideas  have  not 
been  transcended,  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, proved  successful. 

In  Ghma,  where  the  extreme  density 
of  the  population  hss  made  the  severest 
economy  of  labor  a  necessity,  industrial 
asssociation  has  sprung  up  as  naturally 
as  a  plant  grows  from  its  seed ;  not  in 
the  shape  of  regularly  organized  bodies 
of  men,  with  formal  articles  of  compact, 
but  spontaneously,  as  a  necessaiy  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  condition.  In 
England,  where  population  presses 
strongly  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  where  a  considerable  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  labor  is  diverted  from  the 
necessities  of  the  laborer  to  the  super- 
fluities and  luxuries  of  the  idle,  a  vexy 
strong  and  general  movement  is  making 
in  the  direction  of  industrial  association. 
In  our  own  country  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  association  is  found  in  our  whale- 
fishing  business.  It  was  long  ago 
observed  that  hired  seamen  on  the 
lookout  for  whales,  at  the  masthead, 
were  remiss  in  discovering  whales  in 
the  offing,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
voyages  were  tmnecessarily  prolonged,  a 
consummation  satisfkctozy  enough  to  the 
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hired  seamen,  bnt  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors.  Some  acute 
and  ingenious  Yankee,  cogitating  on  this 
subject,  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  appor- 
tioning the  profits  of  whaling  voyages 
among  the  proprietors  and  seamen  down 
to  the  very  cabin  boys,  the  shares,  or 
"  lay "  of  the  seamen,  being  in  lieu  of 
wages.  The  consequence  of  adopting 
this  scheme  was  that  all  hands  became 
sharp -sighted  in  discovering  whales,  and 
spirited  in  capturing  them ;  the  cruises 
became  shorter  in  duration,  and  the 
profits  to  all  concerned  were  considerably 
augmented,  and  this  system  has  been 
generally  adopted. 

Association  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  experiments  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  Those  of  a  communal 
character,  especially  where  the  femily 
relation  has  been  destroyed,  or  but  light- 
ly regarded,  have  In  general  proved 
&i]ures,  while  those  that  have  been 
purely  industrial  and  economical  have 
been  tis  generally  successful ;  so  much 
so,  at  least,  as  to  demonstrate  their  prac- 
ticability, although,  from  various  causes, 
some  of  these  establishments  have  been 
discontinued.  The  initiation  of  any 
system  so  novel  as  this  in  our  country  is 
like  the  attempt  to  plant  colonies  in  new 
regions,  which  are  liable  to  failure 
through  unforeseen  difllculties  and  con- 
tingencies, which  often  retard  but  seldom 
defeat  these  enterprises.  The  changeful 
character  of  our  population  and  institu- 
tions, while  it  favors  attempts  at  inno- 
vations, is  unfavorable  to  the  permanency 
of  establishments  of  this  kind,  yet  some 
among  them  have  been  and  are  among 
the  most  stable  of  our  business  estab- 
lishments. The  communities  established 
by  Robert  Owen  and  Fanny  Wright 
have  all  proved  failures,  for  the  reason 
already  ^ven,  that  they  did  not  sufB- 
dently  regard  the  family  relation  ;  while 
the  settlement  headed  by  Mr.  Rapp,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  at  Economy,  near 
Pittsburg,  has  been  successfVilly  main- 
tained for  about  half  a  century;  and 
numerous  iron  works  and  other  manu- 
ihcturiDg  establishments  at  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling,  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  country,  have  been  remarkably  pros- 


perous. In  these  Bnooessftil  enterprises 
the  family  relation  has  been  sacredly  re- 
spected. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fabrics 
manufactured  by  associated  artisans, 
who  were  both  proprietors  and  operar 
tives,  were  so  much  superior  to  those 
produced  by  hired  operatives  as  to  uni- 
formly outsell  them,  and  thus  afford  a 
larger  margin  cf  profit  This  result  is 
due  to  the  fiict  that  the  direct  interest 
of  the  artisans  in  the  profits  of  their 
own  labor  and  skill  operates  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  their  inventive  faculties.  A  sug- 
gested improvement  is  received  with 
favor  rather  than  Jealousy ;  its  feasibility 
is  discussed  with  candor;  if  practical 
difficulties  are  discovered,  methods  of 
overcoming  them  are  suggested,  and 
thus  numerous  inventions  which  would 
otherwise  have  died  in  the  brains  that 
conceived  them,  or  have  been  pronounc- 
ed impracticable,  become  practical  reali- 
ties. In  the  instances  where  numbers  of 
artisans  have  united  their  modest  savings 
into  a  large  common  fhnd,  which  en- 
abled them  to  carry  on  manufactures  on 
a  large  scale,  as  each  individual  contri- 
butes hlB  wealth  and  labor  to  the  com- 
mon object,  and  is  impelled  by  his 
interest  to  give  his  most  earnest  thoughts 
and  endeavors  to  the  great  enterprise, 
wastefhlness,  extravagance,  and  negli- 
gence are  prevented,  and  losses  and  dis- 
aster avoided.  The  lion's  share  of  profit, 
which  ordinarily  goes  to  swell  the  over- 
growing wealth  of  idle  capitalists,  leav- 
ing penury  and  want  as  the  share  of 
labor,  is  under  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  association  distributed  among 
the  operatives  themselves,  carrying  com- 
fort and  intelligence  into  every  family. 

During  the  investigations,  conducted 
by  committees  of  the  British  Parliament, 
into  the  condition  'of  the  manufacturing 
population  of  that  country,  pending  the 
discussions  upon  the  reform  bill,  the 
uniform  testimony  of  overseers  and  pro- 
prietors was  that  the  labor  of  intelligent  . 
operatives,  though  they  were  better  paid, 
was  decidedly  more  profitable  than  that 
of  the  more  ignorant  class,  on  account 
of  the  superiority  of  fabrics  produced, 
and  the  leas  frequent  occurrence  of 
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accidents  and  interruptiooB.  But  the  evils 
of  the  hiring  system  do  not  stop  here. 
It  was  shown  by  the  same  investigations 
that  the  unwise  greed  of  capitalists  had 
led  to  the  encouragement  of  too  early 
marriages ;  and  that  the  feeble  ofifspring 
of  these  immature  connections  were 
placed  at  exhausting  labor  in  the  period 
of  tender  childhood,  and  incessantly 
employed,  without  leisure  or  instruction, 
until  disabled  by  disease  or  decrepitude, 
by  which  means  not  only  was  the  quali- 
ty of  their  work  deteriorated  but  the 
physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  opera- 
tive population  was  fearfiiUy  debilitated. 
Toung  children  sinking  down  at  their 
work  from  weariness  and  drowsiness 
were  aroused  by  the  overseers  beating 
them  with  sticks ;  and  their  own  parents 
were  compelled  to  force  them  from  their 
beds  in  the  morning,  and  to  make  them 
shake  off  sleep  by  whipping  and  shak- 
ing them,  that  they  might  be  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Victories ;  and  all 
this  to  avoid  starvation.  Some  children 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  schools 
on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
to  read,  but  they  were  generally  so  over- 
come with  drowsiness  as  to  be  unable  to 
pay  attention  to  their  lessons.  All  this 
ill  **Merrie  England,''  and  much  more, 
which  want  of  space  excludes,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mining  and  agricultural 
laborers,  quite  as  sickening  to  every 
feeeling  heart,  and  equally  disgraceful 
to  Christian  civilization.  Such  fatal  re- 
sults, incident  to  a  system  characteiiased 
by  avarice,  ignorance  and  cruelty,  serve 
as  beacons  to  admonish  us  to  give  con- 
sideration to  those  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane principles  that  should  govern  the 
mutual  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 

According  to  the  common  idea  of 
business  men,  capital,  which  really  has 
no  more  business  value  when  not  associ- 
ated with  labor  than  the  gold  that  lies 
undiscovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
assumes  in  all  enterprises  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  labor  that  collects  ma- 
terials, that  builds  the  mill,  skillfully 
contriving  and  constructing  its  machin- 
ery and  &ithfully  directing  its  operations, 
and  that  carries  its  products  to  market 
The  three  elements  of  manufacturing 


are,  capital^  maehinerif  and  labor^  whi€h 
last  includes  skill.  Capital  and  machin- 
ery are  of  themselves  inert  and  value- 
less. They  are  both  the  results,  the 
creatures,  of  labor  and  skill,  and  it  is  u> 
these  last  that  the  former  owes  its  prof- 
its; yet  both  capital  and  machineiy 
have  precedence  of  labor,  as  things  are 
ordinarily  conducted.  Machinery  is  oil- 
ed and  protected  from  injury  and  guard- 
ed against  accidents  with  sedulous  care, 
and  is  abundantly  fed  with  water  and 
fuel,  to  the  end  that  it  may  perform  the 
laigest  possible  amount  of  work  with 
the  least  possible  impairation  and  decay. 
Labor  shares  the  shelter  of  machinery, 
but  in  all  other  respects  is  less  regarded ; 
for  it  is  not  fed  sufficiently  to  give  it  the 
largest  degree  of  efficiency,  nor  is  it  pro- 
tected from  the  diseases  which  are  inci- 
dent to  it,  and  being  overtasked,  is  sub- 
ject to  premature  decay.  Worn-out 
machinery  can  only  be  replaced  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  with  some  interrup- 
tion of  operations;  but  a  diseased  or 
worn-out  operative  can  be  dismissed 
without  a  moment's  interruption  of  the 
money-making  and  soul-killing  process^ 
Too  often  it  is  seen  that  the  proprietor 
is  more  afflicted  at  the  bretUcing  of  a 
shaft  than  at  the  deatli  of  an  operative. 

Capital  takes  no  cognizance  of  man 
as  a  moral  and  rational  being,  having 
affections  and  sentiments,  with  the  God- 
given  right  to  their  exercise ;  it  regards 
him  only  as  a  director  and  auxiliary  of 
machinery.  Its  own  enhancement  is 
its  only  motive  for  association  with  ma- 
chinery and  labor,  and  it  unscrupulously 
appropriates  to  itself  their  surplus  earn- 
ings, which,  instead  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  thousands  of  deserving  hu- 
man beings,  are  for  the  most  part  wast^ 
ed  in  the  procurement  of  worse  than 
useless  luxuries,  in  ministering  to  artifi- 
cial wants,  and  in  gratifying  vain  or 
vicious  inclinations. 

Why  are  not  the  brains  «nd  muscles 
of  industry  capital,  as  well  as  gold,  or 
mines,  or  lands  ?  Because  one  man,  by 
inheritance,  or  by  superior  skill  or  good- 
fortune,  or  by  legalized  or  lawless  Tiobi- 
tion  of  the  eighth  conmiandment,  holds 
in  his  possession  an  undue  share  of  the 
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proceeds  of  other  men's  labor,  is  this  a 
reason  why  industry  shovdd  oontribute 
all  its  earnings  to  his  overgrown  hoard, 
and  then  slink  empty-handed  away,  to 
die  on  its  pallet  of  straw  ?  Is  it  not 
good,  in  the  language  of  the  wise  Solo- 
mon, that  a  man  should  **eat  and  drink, 
and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labor 
Solomon  answers, "  It  is  the  gift  of  God." 
Is  it  not  impiety  calling  for  fearAil  retri- 
bution, to  take  away  from  our  brother 
man  what  Qod  has  bestowed  upon  him  f 
We  do  not,  after  all,  blame  the  capi- 
talist that  he  receives  what  is  brought 
to  him  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, BO  much  as  we  do  the  ignorance 
and  the  lack  of  a  widely  diffhsed  spirit 
of  charity,  which  hinder  men  from  de- 
vising and  executing  plans  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  with  the  divine 
light  of  knowledge.  If  we  find  such 
plans  among  the  things  possible  of  ac- 
complishment, who  shall  say  us  nay  f 
The  tendency  of  an  evil  system  is  to 
become  worse  and  worse  : 
"  HI  fAres  the  land,  to  bastenlng  illt  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  aocnmnlatee  and  men  decay.** 

And  this  decay  is  cumulative  and 
progressive ;  but  while  this  is  sadly  true, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  tendency  of 
an  ameliorative  system  is  to  gather 
augmented  strength  as  it  progresses. 

Humble  beginnings  are  better  than 
perfect  inertness.  The  logging-bees  and 
barn-raisings  of  our  early  settlements 
are  examples  of  associated  labor,  to  say 
nothing  of  quilting- parties,  apple-par- 
ings and  sewing-circles,  where,  if  the 
amount  of  work  performed  does  not  ex- 
ceed what  might  be  accomplished  by  in- 
dividual effort,  sociability  and  neighborly 
kindness  are  promoted.  The  cheese- 
factories  established  by  our  dairymen 
ore  another  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  have  before  us  the  example  of  the 
Shakers,  w^ich  is  good  so  fkr  as  indus- 
trial association  is  concerned,  but  bad 
in  its  feature  of  celibacy ;  and  likewise 
that  of  the  Mormons,  who  have  pros- 
pered industrially,  notwithstanding  the 
drawback  of  polygamy.  As  population 
shall  become  more  dense,  and  shall 


press  more  strongly  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  necessity  will  open  men's 
eyes  to  other  schemes  of  associated  in- 
dustry, by  which  the  grand  result  will 
be  more  and  more  nearly  approached. 

All  great  moral  and  social  ameliora- 
tions make  progress  but  slowly.  Re- 
formers who  are  impatient  of  delay  make 
haste  to  uproot  existing  institutions  and 
orders  of  things,  waging  fierce  war  on 
usages  and  all  other  impediments-— out- 
rage fixed  prejudices  and  rooted  ideas, 
and  end  only  in  producing  havoc  and 
ruin,  where  they  had  drieamed  of  usher- 
ing in  millennial  beatitudes.  Instead  of 
the  coveted  name  of  benefactors,  they  are 

Destroyers  rlghtUer  called,  and  plagnea  of 
men.** 

Behold  how  slowly  nature's  processes 
are  conducted!  How  many  thousand 
ages,  beyond  computation,  have  passed 
since  the  planet  we  inhabit,  changing 
from  a  fluid  mass  to  a  solid  crust,  and 
from  this,  through  all  the  transitions  of 
its  rocky  crust,  and  thence  to  a  fruitful 
soil,  has  come  to  present  a  surface 
clothed  with  mighty  forests  and  verdant 
plains  bespangled  with  flowers,  a  fit 
habitation  for  man  I  During  the  brief 
period  of  a  generation's  stay  on  earth, 
each  has  allotted  to  him  his  little  share 
of  work  to  perform  in  the  grand  opera 
of  human  progress,  the  era  of  which  is 
contemporary  with  the  life  of  the  entire 
race  upon  the  earth.  Let  each  one,  then, 
with  diligent  alacrity,  perform  his  short 
task  in  this  great  work,  content  to  wait 
God*s  time,  who  has  an  eternity  in  which 
to  accomplish  his  purposes,  and,  small 
as  any  man's  share  in  this  work  may 
be,  he  will  well  and  nobly  have  performed 
it,  if,  while  so  doing,  he  shall  never 
have  put  forth  efforts  and  exerted  influ- 
ences in  a  wrong  dbrectlon,  but  shall 
have  labored,  however  inefficiently  yet 
with  all  his  might,  for  the  best  and  wis- 
est ends ;  and  rest  content  that  though 
he  may  not  here  witness  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  for  which  he  has  la- 
bored, yet  that  those  ends  will  be  ac- 
complished whenever  the  times  shall  be 
ripe  for  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  predetennined 
that  absolute  perfection  shall  not  here 
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be  attained.  The  mark  at  which  most 
reformers  aim  is  chimericaL  They 
dream  of  a  terrestrial  milleDniom,  in 
which  the  human  race  shall  attain  to 
perfect  felicity ;  but  not  so  has  our  Cre- 
mator cast  our  lot  For  purposes  the 
most  beneficent,  we  are  destined  to  pass 
tlirough  the  burning  plowshares  of  suf- 
fering, to  encounter  innumerable  obsta- 
cles, to  make  innumerable  mistakes,  and 
to  drink  of  the  same  cup  of  which  He 
drank  of  whom  it  was  said,  he  was  "  M 
of  Uis  Spirit  up  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted  of  the  devil yet,  unlike 
him,  not  without  sinning.  Until  the 
creation  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  mortal  man  may  not  rationally 
expect  to  attain  to  perfection  or  felicity. 

What  is  most  needed  is  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital  While  ours  is  a  thinking  and  a 
reading  people,  it  is  only  too  true  that 
we  fail  to  mve«UgaU  those  economical 
questions  which  vitally  concern  our  own 
interests.  Were  our  artisans,  our  pro- 
ducers, more  conversant  with  these  ques- 
tions, they  would  be  more  ready  to 
consider  schemes  of  association  like 
those  above  adverted  to,  wherein  each 
one  participates  in  the  full  fruits  of  his 
toil,  receiving  returns  which,  as  labor  and 
capital  are  now  related,  are  not  possible 
to  the  single-handed  toiler,  be  he  ever  so 
patient,  persevering  and  prosperous. 
Men  to  lecture  on  the  theme — to  write 
on  the  theme — ^to  talk  on  the  theme  of 
Industrial  Association,  are  needed.  Shall 
we  have  them  ? 


AMONG  THE  HOGGARTTS. 

EVERYBODY  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Bogmoor  remembers  Daniel  Hog- 
garty.  He  was  one  of  the  old  stock  of 
Irish  gentlemen,  and  a  very  remarkable 
man  he  was,  too,  as  anybody  in  Bogmoor 
will  tell  you.  I  don^t  boast  of  him,  al- 
though I  confess  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
great  satisCaction  that  I  realize  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  late  lamented  Dan- 
iel Hoggarty  and  myself,  for  he  was  my 
father. 

Hy  mother  (heaven  rest  her  soul,  for 
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she  was  an  angd,  if  one  ever  came  on 
earth)  died  while  I  was  yet  a  boy.  Wluii- 
ever  I  am,  all  the  good  there  is  in  me  I 
owe  to  her.  I  don't  mean  any  disit^ 
spect  to  the  Hoggartys  by  the  abo-vey 
though  everybody  knows  that  Tim 
Rooney — who  is  my  grandfather  on  mj 
mother's  side— was  mightily  put  about 
when  he  found  that  his  daughter,  Peggy 
Rooney,  was  about  to  marry  Dan  Hog« 
garty ;  not  but  that  the  Hoggartys  were 
good  enough,  but,  you  see,  the  Rooneys 
had  always  held  themselves  as  being  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

But,  as  I  was  saying — ^before  I  ran  off 
with  my  grandfiitber,  Tim  Rooney — mj 
mother  made  me  what  I  am,  morally  and 
spiritually.  I  inherit  her  nature,  her 
loving  disposition,  her  warm  heart  K 
I  was  a  woman,  I  should  be  one  of  the 
most  loving,  tender  and  confiding  crea- 
tures in  the  world.  Tm  so  tender-hearted 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  No  " 
to  a  female. 

To  proceed  with  my  story,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inform  you  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hoggarty  had  four  brothers.  My  father 
was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  I  was  bis 
only  child,  and,  singular  enough,  eyeiy 
one  of  my  uncles  had  Just  one  child 
apiece,  and  every  one  of  them  were  girls. 
Just  like  all  the  Hoggarty  females,  they 
were  all  beautiea  In  fact,  the  Hoggartys 
of  the  female  sex  have  all  been  hand- 
some, clear  back  to  Bridget  Hoggarty, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Ireland,  besides  being  the  only 
daughter  of  Pat  Hoggarty,  who,  yon 
know,  was  the  great-grandfiither  of  all 
the  Hoggartys  in  Ireland. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my  father  had 
four  brothers.  Furst,  there  was  Pat  Hog- 
garty, a  namesake  of  the  old  Hoggarty 
himself,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  a  real,  live  lord,  and  the  &ther  of 
Bridget  Hoggarty,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  all  Ireland.  Then,  there  was 
Mick  Hoggarty  (for  whom  I  wasnamed^ 
Tim  Hoggarty  and  Barney  Hoggarty; 
and  they  were  brothers  of  my  fiither  be- 
fore he  died,  which  makes  them  my 
uncles,  of  course.  And  the  best  of  it  is, 
there  are  four  cousms  (my  uncles'  daugh- 
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lore,  you  aeeX  ail  beantifal  as  honris  are 
said  to  be ;  though,  as  I'm  not  a  Turk, 
and  never  saw  a  houri  in  my  life,  of 
course  I  don't  know  ;  but,  anyway,  Tm 
willing  to  bet  on  the  Hog;^artys  for 
beauty  against  all  the  houris  in  the  Turks' 
paradise. 

Mollis  Hoggarty  is  unde  Fftt  Hog> 
gartjr's  daughter,  and  though  she  may 
not  be  quite  so  handsome  as  Kate  Hog- 
garty (Barney's  only  child,  you  know,  that 
you  might  have  seen  in  your  travels,  a 
sweet  little  creature,  with  Hoggarty  eyes, 
you  see,  Just  as  blue  as  heaven,  and  hair 
that  is  Just  like  streams  of  gold),  still  she 
is  a  beauty  in  her  way,  with  eyes  Just  as 
black  as  sloes,  and  hair  of  the  same  hue, 
which  she  took  from  her  mother,  who 
was  a  McFadden  before  she  married  my 
uncle,  Pat  Hoggarty. 

Biddy  Hoggarty  (a  namesake  of  Brid- 
get Hoggarty's,  that  I've  been  telling  you 
about,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
father  of  all  the  Hoggartys),  is  uncle 
Mick  Hoggarty's  daughter — ^and  a  fine, 
strapping  girl  she  is,  too — ^with  a  form 
like  Venus,  and  a  neat  little  foot,  that 
would  make  a  duck  blush  to  look  at 
And  you  should  just  see  tlie  pretty, 
brown  eyes  she  has,  and  the  sweet,  Hog- 
garty nose,  with  a  tip  on  the  end  of  it 
like  the  knob  of  a  sbaialah.  And  Biddy 
had  a  string  of  lovers,  sure,  that  would 
reach  from  Cork  to  Limerick. 

Then  there  was  Norah,  uncle  Tim 
Hoggarty's  daughter,  and  my  own  first 
oousin,  who  was  quite  as  handsome  as 
Biddy  Hoggarty,  with  cheeks  like  red 
velvet  pincushions,  and  such  a  sweet  pair 
of  lips,  that  were  Just  like  eating  honey- 
comb to  kiss  them.  And  her  eyes  were 
just  like  violets,  you  see,  so  tJiat  they 
drove  every  man  in  Bogmoor  crazy  with 
love  of  her,  from  Dick  Carey,  the  piper, 
down  to  Teddy  Regan,  who  lives  over 
beyant  in  the  bogs. 

When  my  &ther,  through  the  agency 
of  the  typhoid  fever,  became  the  late 
lamented  Daniel  Hoggarty,  I  found  my- 
self quite  alone  in  the  world,  or  I  mean 
to  say  I  should  have  been,  but  for  four 
uncles,  four  aunts  and  four  cousins,  who, 
Tm  happy  to  say,  didn't  leave  me  alone 
at  all  for  every  one  of  my  cousins  came 
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over  after  the  funeral  to  keep  house  for 
me;  but  as  Mrs.  Flaugherty  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  my  mother's  third-cousin,) 
had  kept  house  for  &ther  for  the  last 
dozen  years  and  over,  I  couldn't  think 
of  parting  with  her ;  and  so  I  told  my 
&ir  cousins  that  I  wished  eveiy  thing 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  cousin  Kate. 

"  Yes,"  said  Biddy,  "  till  a  Mrs.  Hog^ 
garty  comes  into  the  house." 

I  smiled,  though  I  made  no  reply. 
Of  course  I  looked  forward  to  a  day 
when  there  would  be  a  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
in  the  house.  I  can't  say  but  I  looked 
farther,  to  the  day  when  there  would  be 
little  Hoggartys  by  the  bushel. 

Well,  it  was  nearly  a  year  after  that 
when  I  received  an  invitation  from 
uncle  Pat  Hoggarty  to  visit  him  at 
Hoggarty  Hall,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  built  by  old  Hoggarty,  the 
father  of  all  the  Hoggartys  in  Ireland. 
The  letter  said  that  all  my  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins  were  going  to  be  there,  and 
it  would  be  a  burning  shame  if  I  didn't 
make  one  of  the  party. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  I,  to  Mrs. 
Flaugherty. 

**  Of  course,'^  said  Mrs.  Flaugherty ; 
and  I'll  be  packing  your  trunks  this 
very  minute." 

"  Sure,  you're  a  Jewel,  Mrs.  Flaugh- 
erty," said  I. 

"  Arrah,  now,  you're  Joking,  sure." 

"  Never  a  Joke  at  all,"  said  1. 

**  Faith,  but  you're  a  rale  Hogjfarty, 
thin,  always  flatherin'  the  women." 

"  Divil  scare  to  me,"  said  I,  "  wouldn't 
I  be  a  brute  if  I  didn't?" 

"  An'  which  of  your  pretty  couairia 
will  ye  be  bringing  back  wid  ye  for  a 
wife  r 

**  Faix,  but  you're  asking  too  much 
now,  ma'am,"  said  I,  **  though  between 
you  and  I,  ma'am,  I'd  be  proud  of  any 
one  of  them  for  a  wife." 

And  well  you  might  be,  too,  Mick 
Hoggarty,"  Mrs.  Flaugherty  said,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Well,  three  days  after  that  found  me 
at  Hoggarty  Hall,  and  a  fine  old  pile  of 
buildings  it  is  too,  with  a  splendid 
estate  besides,  and  sure  pretty  MoUie 
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Hoggarty  was  heiress  to  it  all ;  and  who 
wouldn't  take  the  estate  with  snch  an 
encambranoe  f 

All  the  HoggarCys  were  there— MoUie, 
Biddy,  Norah  and  Kate,  besides  uncles 
Mick,  Tim  and  Barney,  with  every  one 
of  my  aunts  on  'my  father's  side,  and  a 
rousing  good  time  we  had,  too. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  my  arrival  that  my  uncle  Pat  and 
I  were  sitting  together  on  the  lawn, 
smoking  our  pipes.  My  uncle  was  very 
quiet  for  a  Hoggarty,  and  I  was  Just 
wondering  what  the  deuce  could  be 
the  matter  with  him,  when  he  broke 
out  with, 

"  Mick?" 

"  Sir?"  said  I,  taking  my  pipe  from 
my  lips. 

"  It's  every  man's  duty  to  marry  1" 

"And  a  devilish  disagreeable  duty, 
faix,  as  old  Hoggarty,  the  father  of  all 
the  Hoggartys  once  said,"  I  replied. 

"Of  course  you  think  of  marrying 
some  time,  Mick  ?"  said  my  uncle,  not 
minding  my  reference  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  father  of  all  the  Hoggartys. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  wonder  but  I 
do." 

"  Have  you  any  lady  in  view,  Mick  f* 

And  as  I  was  just  looking  toward  the 
house  and  saw  pretty  Mollie  Hoggarty 
leaning  from  the  window  and  scattering 
crumbs  to  the  birds,  I  Just  answered : 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  a  mighty 
pretty  woman  she  is,  too,"  I  added,  by 
way  of  a  Joke,  though  I  spoke  of  her 
being  literally  "  in  view,"  and  not  at  all 
in  the  sense  that  uncle  Pat  took  it,  for 
he  turned  around  and  looking  toward 
iColiie  he  said, 

"  Tea ;  that's  the  woman  for  you." 

"  Just  so,"  I  replied,  still  Joking. 

"  Did  you  ever  speak  to  her  about  it  f* 
he  asked  seriously. 

"  Never  a  word,"  I  answered,  some- 
what alarmed,  for  I  had  thought  as 
much  of  marrying  my  uncle,  as  I  had  of 
taking  my  cousin  to  wife. 

"  Not  a  look  ?" 

"  Pair,  but  Tve  looked  as  though  Pd 
ate  her,  sure,"  said  1. 

"  Never  mind,  PIl  make  it  all  right, 
Mick,"  cries  my  uncle,  Jumping  up. 
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"It  would  be  a  burning  sfasme  not 
to  keep  the  Hoggarty  property  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible.  Jast  wait 
here  a  bit  till  I  send  Mollie  down,"  aod 
uncle  Pat  was  half  way  to  the  house  be- 
fore I  could  say  a  word. 

"It's  the  property  you're  alter,  my 
honey,  is  it  ?"  said  I.  "  Faith,  Mr.  Hog- 
garty," I  remarked  confidentially  to  my- 
self, "  if  you  go  on  this  way  you'll  wake 
up  some  fine  morning  with  your  eyca 
shut  and  find  yourself  married  ;*'  and 
Just  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Maiy's 
white  dress  through  the  trees.  "  By  the 
seven  pipers  that  played  before  Moses, 
as  the  father  of  all  the  Hoggartys  used 
to  say,  where'U  I  hide  now  ?" 

"  €k>od  morning,  Mick,"  said  a 
voice. 

"  Who  the  divil  are  ye?"  said  I  mak- 
ing believe  I  didn't  see  her  till  she  came 
out  from  behind  the  hedge.  "  It's  MoUie, 
is  it?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she. 

Of  course  it  was,  and  she  was  just  as 
bewitching  as  a  pink,  and  her  eyes  shone 
like  two  stars,  and  when  she  put  her 
little  soft  hand  in  mine,  the  Hoggarty 
blood  got  the  upper  hand  of  me,  (the 
Hoggartys  were  all  famous  for  loving 
the  women),  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
I  had  Mollie  in  my  arms,  sipping  kisses 
from  her  lips,  just  as  a  robin  picks  tho 
ripe  fruit  from  a  cherry  tree. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Mick  ?" 

As  the  father  of  all  the  Hoggartys 
used  to  say :  "  What  the  devil  coold  a 
chap  say  to  that  but  yes  ?"  and  tliat'a 
what  I  did  say  to  be  sure. 

"  And  we'll  be  married  in  a  month, 
or  my  name's  not  Mick  Hoggarty,  my 
colleen  "  said  I,  and  I  was  going  to  say 
more,  only  for  Biddy  Hoggarty,  who  I 
saw  coming  down  toward  ua 

"  I  must  go,  Mick." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I,  and  taking  a 
kiss  fit>m  her  rosy  lips,  I  let  her  go,  just 
in  time  to  escape  Biddy  who  came 
around  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
"  Arrah,  jewel,"  said  I,  "  is  tiiat  yoorseli; 
I  don't  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mick ;  but  what  are  you  doin^ 
here— making  love  to  the  moonf  saki 
Biddy. 
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Faiz  but  I  would  if  she  were  a  Hog- 
garty,"  said  L 

*'  Why  need  you  be  always  Joking  T* 
said  Biddy. 

"  Divil  a  Joke  in  that,"  said  I,  "when 
every  one  of  the  Hoggarty  girls  were 
born  beauties  from  the  first  Biddy  Hog- 
garty down  to  yonr  sweet  self." 

"  Faiz  bat  yoa*ll  be  stealing  my  heart, 
Mick  Hoggarty,  if  yon  don*t  have  done 
with  your  blarney,"  said  Biddy,  blush- 
ing all  over  her  sweet  face. 

"  And  sure,  why  not,  when  you've 
already  stole  mine  T  and  with  that  Bid- 
dy laid  her  bead  down  close  upon  my 
bosom,  and  her  soft  brown  eyes  were 
looking  up  at  me  for  a  kiss. 

"  Bad  cess  to  you,  Mick  Hoggarty," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  you  can't  marry  all 
your  cousins." 

"  Bedad,"  said  I, "  Tm  engaged,  Biddy," 

"  To  be  sure  we  are  now ;  and  you 
wouldn't  be  proving  false  to  one  of  your 
own  blood,  Mick  Hoggarty  ?" 

**Of  course  not,  Biddy  avoumeen; 
but  blood  an'  'ouns,  there's  Tim  Hog- 
garty, with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  wan- 
dering this  way,  and  he'll  be  after 
catching  you  if  you  don't  go  into  the 
house." 

And  she  had  hardly  left  me  ere  uncle 
Tim  stood  beside  me. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,  Mick," 
cries  my  uncle. 

Well,  you've  found  me  then,"  said  I. 

"  I'm  in  want  of  your  advice,  Mick." 

"  And  that'll  be  worth  a  deal  to  you ;  j 
but  what  is  it  about?" 

"Well,  then,  to  come  to  the  point, 
Norah  has  had  an  ofier  of  marriage." 

Of  course,  she  said  *  Yes ;'  as  what 
woman  wouldn't  f '  cried  I. 

"  Ahem  !  Norah  will  marry  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,"  uncle 
Tim  said,  looking  over  his  spectacles. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I ;  "  the  Hoggartys 
were  always  famous  fur  that" 

"  Yon  know  Squire  Morton,  Mick  ?" 

"  Of  course.    Is  he  the  lucky  man  ?" 

"  He  is  wealthy,  very." 

"  True  for  jrou,  sir,"  said  L 

"  He  has  made  proposals  forourdaugh- 
tei's  hand." 

"  Faith  he  couldn't  do  better,"  said  I. 
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"  He  says  he  loves  her." 
"'Twoidd  be  a  stepmother  would 
blame  him  for  that,  sir." 

"  But  she  does  not  love  him." 
"  That's  where  she's  right,"  said  L 
"  She  loves  some  one  else." 
"  Tm  in  the  same  fix,  sir,"  said  L 
"  You  love !" 
"  Yes." 
"  Who  ?" 

I  thought  I  wouldn't  break  the  news 
too  suddenly,  and  so  I  said, 

"  Her  father  is  a  Hoggarty,  sir." 
"A  Hoggarty  I" 
"  Two  of  'em,"  said  I. 
"  A  Hoggarty  I    Do  you  mean  it  ?" 
and  uncle  Tim  smiled. 
"  To  be  sure  I  do." 
"  And  she  loves  you,  Mick." 
"  So  she  said,"  I  replied ;  but  my 
uncle  took  no  notice  of  my  last  an- 
swer. 

"  Nonih  I  Norah  1  where  are  you  ?" 
"  Here,  father,"  she  answered,  coming 
toward  us. 

"  He  loves  you,  Norah.  He  has  just 
told  me  so— he  has  told  me  all,"  and 
uncle  Tim  left  us  in  a  hurry. 

"  Tunder  an'  'ouns  I  Whrft's  this  f* 
said  I. 

"  Tm  thine  till  death,  Mick  r 
**^The  divil  ye  are,"  said  1. 
"  Kiss  me,  Mick." 

"  I'd  do  that  same  till  morning,"  said 
L    "  You  have  sweet  lips  for  kissing, 
*  like  a  dish  of  ripe  strawberries,  smoth- 
!  ered  in  cream.' " 

"  Michael,  darling—" 
"  Hoggarty,  you  mean,"  said  I. 
"  When  shall  we  be  one  ?" 
"  That's  what  Fd  like  to  know,  for  Tm 
four  already,"  said  L    "Faith  but  Fm 
puzzled  now." 

"  It's  getting  late,"  said  Norah,  "  I 
must  go  in." 

"  Good-night,  Norah." 
"  Good-night,  Michael,  dear." 
"Now  here's  a  situation  that  would 
puzzle  the  father  of  all  the  Hoggartys," 
said  I,  after  Norah  had  left  me.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Faix  but  I  have  it— I'll 
hang  myself,  and  then  won't  I  be  even 
with  them?  But  isn't  it  lucky  that 
I  did  not  meet  Kathleen,  to-night? 
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Bedad,  but  the  Hoggartys  always  were 
lucky "  said  I,  walking  towfurd  the 
house. 

I  met  aunt  Maggie  at  the  door.  She 
was  looking  very  serious. 

"  Tve  been  waiting  for  you  to  come, 
Mick,^'  she  said. 

"  Well,  I'm  here  at  last,  then,  aunt,"  I 
answered ;  but  what  makes  you  look  so 
sad,  to-night  ?" 

"  Kathleen  is  ill." 

"  Seriously  ?" 

"  I  hope  not" 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing,  aunt  ?" 

"  Y-e-8,  you  might,  but — ^* 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  auut  ?  What  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  her  illness  f" 

"  Trouble  of  mind,  I  think." 

^*  Weil,  that's  queer,  for  a  Hoggarty's 
mind  to  be  troubling  her.  She's  the  first 
Hoggarty  that  erer  was  troubled  with 
one,  I  think." 

It's  her  heart,  I  fear,"  atmt  Maggie 
said,  solemnly. 

"  Heart,  is  itT  said  I. 

«  She  loves." 

**Faix,  but  Fm  troubled  that  same 
way,"  said  L 

"Your 'love  is  reciprocated." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  I,  thmking  of 
Mollie  and  Biddy  and  Norah. 

"  She  has  asked  for  you  many  times 
to-day.  You  will  go  up  and  tell  her 
what  you  have  told  me,"  and  aunt  Mag- 
gie led  the  way  to  Kate's  chamber. 

The  poor  girl  was  looking  a  bit  pale, 
but  she  brightened  up  when  I  came  in, 
and  when  aunt  Maggie  whispered  in  her 
ear,  she  blushed  like  a  bouquet  of  red 
roses. 

Is  it  true,  Mick?"  Kate  asked,  when 
we  were  left  alone. 

"What  true?" 

"  What  mother  told  me." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Didn't  I  come  up 
here  just  to  tell  you?"  said  I. 

"  Will  you  love  me  always,  Michael, 
dear?"  she  asked  putting  her  arms 
around  my  neck. 

As  the  father  of  aU  the  Hoggartys 
would  have  said :  "  What  the  divil  does 
this  mane?"  I  asked  myself.  But  I 
understood  in  a  moment  the  mistake 
that  aunt  Maggie  had  made,  and  I  was 
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about  to  make  an  explanation,  wben  I 
happened  to  think  that  the  poor  giri 
was  dying  for  me,  and  I  really  hadn*t 
the  heart  to  tell  her.  With  the  Uog^ 
garty  blood  leaping  in  my  veins,  and 
this  warm,  loving,  Irish  heart  beating-  in 
my  bosom,  what  could  I  do  ?  And  Josl 
then  she  put  up  her  mouth  and  gaTe  me 
such  a  kiss! 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I  to  myself  "  It's 
(me  of  the  Hoggartys  anyhow.  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  I  made  love  to  tke 
father  of  all  the  Hoggartys  if  be  should 
come  around  here  now.  Sure  it's  a 
mighty  pleasant  sensation  to  have  four 
Hoggartys  loving  you  all  to  once." 
"  What  are  you  thinking  oi;  Mick  r* 
"The  Hoggartys,  to  be  sure,"  I 
said. 

"  What  about  them?" 

"  Why,  that  I've  made  love  to  four  dif- 
ferent Hoggartys  io-night  V* 

"  The  divil  you  have  I"  cried  uncle 
Pat,  coming  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Mollie  Hoggarty,  Biddy  Hoggarty,  Norah 
Hoggarty,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  Hog- 
gartys. 

"  I  might  as  well  make  a  dean  breast 
of  it,"  said  L 

"  You  told  me  you  loved  me,"  cried 
Mollie. 

"  And  me,"  said  Biddy.  ^ 

"  Me,  too,"  cries  Norah. 

"  And  you  told  me  the  same,"  whis- 
pered Kate. 

"  Faith  but  I  do  love  every  one  of 
you,"  said  1. 

"  Tare  an'  'onus  1  what  do  yon  mane 
to  do  about  it  ?"  cries  uncle  PaL 

"  Keep  on  loving  them,  to  be  sure,** 
saidl. 

"  But  you  can't  marry  them  all,"  said 
uncle  Mick. 

"  True  for  you,"  said  I.  "  Til  take 
my  choice  out  of  the  four." 

"  I  won't  marry  you,"  said  Mollie. 

"  I  won't,"  said  Biddy, "  you  iklse-heart- 
ed  basta" 

"  Nor  I,"  cried  Nora. 

"  Bedad,  then,  but  ^ou  shall,  Kathle«i,*' 
cried  L 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  answered  Kate. 
"  Isn't  it  yourself  that's  the  jewel  of  my 
heart?" 
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BEN^TH  the  oaks,  In  saffiron  haze, 
The  village  elders  sat  together, 
And  talked  of  crops  and  market  days, 

Of  sans  and  stormy  weaker ; 
Far  off;  the  West  was  all  ablaze. 
From  upper  clouds  to  nether. 

In  purple  pomp,  and  fiery  fiush. 
The  kingly  day,  like  victor  gory, 

On  charlot^wheels,  with  splendor  lush. 
Rode  down  the  slopes  of  glory ; 

And  twilight  crept,  with  tender  hush. 
To  heaven,  like  pilgrim  hoary. 

Anon,  the  moonbeam*s  amber  sheen 
Lit  up  the  leaves  of  oaks  and  ashes. 

And  kissed  the  children  on  the  green. 
And  fell,  in  silver  plashes, 

Where  lovers  talked,  in  leafy  screen, 
To  maids  with  downcast  lashes. 

The  old,  old  tale,  forever  young. 
That  Eve  rehearsed  in  sinless  Aldenn, 

That  Hero  wept  and  Sappho  sung— 
With  bliss  and  pain  o'erladen; 

The  old,  old  tale,  that  lover's  tongue 
Forever  tells  to  maiden. 

The  lovers  walked  in  fragrant  dusk. 

With  clasping  hands  and  hiding  faces; 
The  eld^  talked  of  grain  and  husk ; 
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The  children  ran  their  i 
And  crickets  chirped,  and  pleasant  musk 
Arose  flx>m  leaiy  places. 

Till,  one  by  one,  with  measured  strokes, 
The  village  curfews  chimed  eleven ; 

And,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  oaks. 
The  elders  said  •*Good  even!" 

And,  one  by  one,  the  children-folks 
Went  home,  to  dream  of  heaven. 

And  silence  crept  along  the  leas. 
And  misty  shadows  grayly  glistened ; 

But  still,  beneath  the  moonlit  trees. 
The  lovers  talked  and  listened ; 

And  all  the  old,  old  histories 
For  them  were  newly  christened. 

All  care  beyond,  all  fear  above. 

They  feel  their  love  and  softly  breathe  It,  • 
And  hear  it  sobbed  by  brooding  dove, 

And  see  the  roses  wreath  it ; 
And  dream  that  true  and  tender  ioVe 

Outlasteth  all  beneath  it. 

No  dream  indeed !  no  twilight  gleam 
Of  light  that  fades  in  shadows  hoary ; 

But  golden  breaks,  that  softly  gleam. 
From  opening  gates  of  glory  : 

Our  life  the  thread,  our  hearts  the  theme. 
In  heaven  we  end  the  story. 
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ONE  MORE  UNFORTUNATE. 

THE  fields  of  Iffley  lay  smiling  in  the 
sun,-  its  blue  river  ran  sparkling  to 
the  sea,  while  a  clear  sky  hung  oyer  all, 
like  a  hollow  shell  of  sapphire,  embossed 
with  floating  clouds  and  soaring  wings. 

To  Phoebe  Plymouth,  Iffley  was  the 
fairest  spot  under  heaven,  since  her  mor- 
tal eyes  had  beheld  no  other ;  she  used 
to  sit  and  watch  the  tide  out,  and  won- 
der what  power  it  was,  reaching  far  up 
to  this  quiet  nook,  and  gathering  the 
giddy  waters  unto  itself,  only  to  iend 
them  eagerly  back  again  fi^ighted  with 
tangled  sea-weed,  painted  shell  and  mel- 
ancholy drift-wood ;  and  she  built 
strange  fancies  upon  the  possibilities 
that  lay,  a  shifting  mirage,  away  beyond 
the  curling  mist,  and  fhimed  gloomy 
stories  from  every  inch  of  timber  tossed 
ashore ;  stories  such  as  she  had  heard 
her  father  relate  on  chill  autumn  nights 
when  they  clustered  around  the  glowing 
hearth,  of  bloody  buccaneers  bearing 
down  upon  harmless  merchant-craft,  of 
malignant  maelstrom  and  twisted  water- 
spout, and  fearful  magnificence  of  ice- 
beig;  of  dark-night  shipwrecks,  and 
weary  rocking,  to  and  fh),  in  remote  re- 
gions of  calm,  all  woven  together 
with  the  subtle  lore  and  superstition  of 
the  nautical  world. 

She  knew  that  some  where,  past 
many  rivers  and  latitudes,  perhaps,  past 
capes  in  haste  to  meet  the  sea  and  is- 
lands lying  low  mid  tropic  waters,  past 
beacon-lights  and  sunken  reefs,  such 
places  as  London  and  Paris,  and  even 
Constantinople,  rose  grand  and  gorgeous, 
Uke  some  exhalation  of  a  foreign  soil ; 
for,  many  years  ago,  Captain  Brewer, 
who  had  since  cast  anchor  in  the  old 
churchyard,  brought  her  a  London  doll, 
a  rare  creation,  which  could  open  and 
shut  its  eyes,  and  if  the  dolls  were  so 
astonishing,  what  must  the  place  and 
people  be  ?  Only  it  would  be  strange 
not  to  bear  the  birds  sing,  and  when  the 
long  festoons  of  wild-geese  went  clang- 
ing out  to  sea,  she  felt  as  if  they  were 
poor  substitutes  for  the  brown  thrush  and 
the  purple  martins. 

And  nearer  home  she  knew  of  West- 
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port,  where  her  father  sold  his  fish  and 
produce,  where  her  new  prints  were 
stamped  with  enigmatical  figures,  and 
her  pretty  chip  bonnet  was  plaited; 
Westport,  which  at  rare  intervals,  yield- 
ed figs  and  filberts,  and  stood  to  her  for 
all  the  comforta  of  life.  Sometimes  on 
Sundays  she  would  seem  to  catch  an 
echo  of  bells  breaking  across  the  sil^^ry 
swaying  of  the  tide,  and  on  bright  ctys- 
talline  mornings  she  believed  to  sight 
distant  and  needle-like  spires  which  the 
sun  capped  with  a  bubble  of  gold. 

This  afternoon,  of  all  afternoons, 
Phoebe  was  sitting  on  the  river-bank 
stringing  tiny  shells  for  a  bracelet ;  be- 
fore her  the  wrinkled  web  of  water 
stretched  out  of  sight,  and  the  fishing 
boats  were  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
turning ^de,  while  from  behind,  the  ring 
and  whetting  of  the  reapers'  scythes 
came  to  her  robbed  of  its  edge,  and 
added  another  part  to  the  music  of  the 
oars,  the  lisping  waters,  and  the  twitter- 
ing of  innumerable  swallow&  She  had 
been  sent  to  pick  up  drifi-wood,  and 
even  now,  her  mother  called, — 

**  Phoebe,  Phoebe,  the  sun's  most  down, 
and  your  stint  ain't  done  yet !" 

So  Phoebe  threw  down  the  sh^  and 
set  to  work,  playing  pitch  and  toss  with 
the  tide,  which  now  refused  its  largess 
and  now  threw  it  at  her  feet;  some- 
times she  waded  out  a  bit  to  make  sure 
of  a  choice  morsel,  sometimes  she  in- 
terjected little  threads  of  song  between 
her  struggles,  and  ran  a  race  with  a  head- 
long wave,  defying  it  to  overtake  her, 
till  suddenly  she  stood  still  and  let  the 
water  wash  idly  about  her  feet ;  the  wave 
had  not  so  much  overtaken  her,  as  Fate. 

"  Little  Elf-locks,"  said  Uie  stranger, 
into  whose  arms  she  had  almost  ran, 
"what  are  you  doing  here?  Come, 
you're  one  of  the  syrens,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
she.    "  I  am  Phoebe  Plymouth." 

"  Then  you  haven't  left  the  pale-green 
sea-groves  Just  to  tantalize  a  body,  and 
you  really  belong  up  here  ?" 

"  I  belong  up  there,"  said  she  indi- 
cating her  father's  cottage. 

**  Well,  Phoebe,  what  are  you  doin^ 
herer 
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**Toa  mus'n't  call  me  Phoebe/'  sbe 
returned.  My  father  says  only  my 
best  friends  should  do  that" 

«  What  shall  I  call  you,  then  ?" 

•*  You  needn't  call  me  at  all,"  answer- 
ed Phoebe,  dimly  feeling  her  way  out  of 
a  dilemma. 

"  That's  not  gracious ;  do  you  know 
the  Greeks  called  the  moon  Phoebe ;  so 
when  I  say  Phoebe,  papa  can  belieye 
that  I  am  speaking  to  the  moon." 

"  And  the  moon  can  answer,"  said 
she,  shrewdly. 

•*No— I  would  rather  you  would; 
see,  is  this  string  of  shells  yours, 
.Phoebe?" 

"  Yes — was  making  a  bracelet." 

"  A  bracelet ;  that's  pretty ;  let  me 
take  it;  I  am  going  to  Westport  to- 
morrow. I  will  get  a  gold  snap  for  it, 
shall  ir 

"  O — ^h  I  I  never  Tiad  such  a  thing — 
I  never  thought  of  it — Jane  Tewksbury 
has  one — I — " 

"  Then  you  must  have  one.  Good- 
by,  Phoebe ;  meet  me  here  next  Tues- 
day, and  you  shall  have  such  a  gold 
snap  I" 

Phoebe  went  home  in  a  reverie,  all  her 
thoughts  concentrated  upon  tlie  hand- 
some stranger  and  the  gold  snap,  and 
when  her  father  asked  what  she  would 
have  at  the  tea-table  i 

"  A  gold  snap,"  said  she. 

*'Gold  snaps  don't  set  well  on  the 
stomach,"  said  he ;  "  eat  what's  set  be- 
fore you,  lass." 

"  I  sliould  think  a  ginger-snap  would 
do,"  said  the  mother. 

It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  till  Tues- 
day, and  she  went  down  to  the  river- 
side every  day,  in  hopes  that  he  might 
arrive  somewhat  before  the  promised 
time,  and,  sure  enough,  one  afternoon, 
while  she  scrawled  names  on  the  sand, 
some  one  spoke  to  her  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

"  Are  you  writing  me  a  letter?"  said 
he.  "  '  John,  James,  George  and  Char- 
ley,'" he  read.  **Are  all  those  your 
lovers,  little  moonshine  ?" 

haven't  got  any  lovers.  I  was 
trying  to  see  wliich  name  looked  most 
like  yon-" 


"  Which  is  it  ?" 

"Neither  of  them.  1  think  you  will 
have  to  tell  me  your  name." 

He  stooped  and«wrote  on  the  sand, 
**  Captain  Junius." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  iAa<," 
said  she ;  and  so,  having  made  better 
acquaintance,  they  chatted  freely,  walk- 
ing along  the  bending  shore,  watching 
the  tide  lose  ground  every  second,  half- 
loth,  as  if  it  fain  would  keep  them 
company,  till  nothing  but  a  long  reach 
of  silvery  flats,  like  the  slimy  back  of 
some  dying  dolphin,  corruscated  with  all 
the  mellow  tints  and  ruby  flames  of  the 
sunset  sky,  stood  for  background  of  that 
picture,  of  which  they,  themselves,  were 
the  foreground.  Hd  told  her  such  won- 
derful things  about  the  shells  at  her  feet, 
the  little  jelly-fish,  the  beautiful  sea-anem- 
ones, the  forests  of  branching  coral 
down  in  the  deep — new  and  intense  pas- 
sages in  that  great  volume  where  she 
daily  spelled  out  a  few  syllables,  more 
by  sensibility  than  sense. 

So  he  won  her,  with  fact  and  fancy, 
till  she  answered  to  his  touch,  as  a  vio- 
lin to  the  hand  of  its  master — but  not 
in  one  lesson ;  for,  though  only  a  fish- 
erman's daughter,  poor  and  ignorant, 
Phoebe  was  as  hardly  conquered  as  any 
titled  dame. 

The  gold  clasp  was  not  forthcoming 
upon  that  second  afternoon,  nor,  indeed, 
did  it  make  its  appearance  on  the  pros- 
pected Tuesday ;  the  Jeweler  had  not 
completed  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  making  it  too  fine 
for  me,"  she  said  to  Junius. 

"  That  would  be  beyond  his  art,"  he 
replied  ;  thus  it  served  as  an  excuse  for 
meeting  again  and  again,  till  their  strolls 
became  so  much  in  matter  of  course, 
that  no  excuse  was  thought  necessary. 
But  one  day  he  fastened  the  bracelet 
about  her  little  sunburnt  wrist;  the 
clasp  was  beautifuUy  wrought  with  a 
half-moon  hanging  above  the  sleeping 
figure  of  Endymion. 

"  That  is  you,"  he  said,  pointmg  at 
the  crescent,  and  this  is  me,  this  sleepy- 
head ;  you  see  I  am  completely  in  your 
power — Fm  moonstruck." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  delightedly,  "it 
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is  too  handsome  to  wear.  I  shall  be 
afraid  of  breaking  it." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  give  me 
for  it,  PhoBbe  ?" 

"  Give  you  ?  Oh  I  my  thanks ;  I  for- 
got ;  it  is  BO  pretty  that  it  took  away 
my  breath.*' 

"  I  should  thmk  you  could  giye  me  a 
kiss." 

She  hung  back  an  instant,  looking 
more  at  himself  than  at  the  bracelet, 
till  the  magnetism  of  his  eyes  impelled 
her,  and  drew  her  over  to  the  enemy ;  he 
held  her  in  his  arms  a  breathing-space, 
kissing  the  white,  happy  brow,  the  brown, 
blushing  cheeks,  the  crimson  lips,  caress- 
ing her  with  a  glance,  as  well. 

"  And  do  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, 
dearest  ?  Better  than  all  the  world  be- 
side V*  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  much  betters 

"  Say  it — *  better  than  father  or  mo- 
ther.'" 

"  Better  than — ^father  or — mother — " 
"  We'll  see  about  that,  miss  I"  cried  a 
rough  voice  behind  them,  which  belong- 
ed to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  said 
discarded  fother.  We'll  see  about  that, 
Miss  Phoebe,  hey  ?"  he  repeated.  "  And 
you,  sir,  who  are  yoUy  to  take  such  liber-* 
ties,  with  my  daughter  ?  Be  off  about 
your  business  I  You're  not  of  the  right 
sort  to  be  looking  after  my  child  ;  I  am 
a  poor  man,  and  a  chap  like  you  thinks 
he  can  play  the  devil  with  him  and 
his'n ;  but  maybe  you've  heard  tell  of  the 
devil  outwitted  ?  Come  home,  Phoebe," 
and  he  marshaled  her  before  him,  without 
further  ceremony.  After  that,  he  kept  a 
steady  watch  upon  them  both  for  a  time, 
for  a  neighbor  had  previously  warned 
him  that  one  of  those  offieers  from  West- 
port  had  been  seen  pretty  of^«n  talking 
to  his  Phoebe,  and  he  had  fired  up,  and 
said  that  Phoebe  had  more  "  gumption  " 
than  that,  to  which  his  informant  re- 
plied, 

"  Gumption  or  no  gumption,  girls  will 
be  girls,  and  lose  their  heads  about  a 
uniform;  didn't  Dolly  Dexter  run  off 
with  a  soldier  in  our  day  ?" 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  for  Phoebe's 
fkther  had  been  sweet  upon  Dolly  Dex- 
ter, auld  lang  syne.    So  he  kept  a  sharp 
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lookout,  gave  her  pungent  lectures  on 
propriety,  and  what  folks  would  say; 
bought  her  a  new  gown  at  Westport — 
new  gown  to  keep  a  girl's  mind  off  her 
lover — and,  not  happening  to  see  that 
young  Jackanapes  about,  concluded  that 
it  had  all  blown  over,  and  Phoebe  was 
herself  again. 

Girls  will  be  girls,  that's  a  fact,"  he 
observed  to  the  mother ;  and  I  can't 
say,  if  I  was  one,  but  I  should  looked  at 
him  twice  myself ;  though  I'm  right  glad 
he  don't  come  no  more,  and  I  don't  see 
but  Phoebe  bears  it  reasonable." 

Captain  Junius  had  been  there,  all  the 
same,  and  Phoebe  had  seen  him  and 
promised  to  marry  him  some  day,  and 
not  have  to  talk  to  him  in  whispers  oat 
o(  her  window  (when  she  ought  to  be 
sleeping  and  dreaming  of  him  on  her 
pillow),  and  meet  him  on  the  sly,  becanse 
her  &ther  toas  such  a  terrible  one  when 
he  got  worked  up." 

She  used  to  wear  her  bracelet  only  by 
the  light  of  her  candle,  after  she  was 
sent  up  to  bed,  or  on  rare  Simdays  to  the 
village  church,  carefully  concealed  be- 
neath her  shawL  She  had  a  wish  for 
each  shell,  as  she  turned  them,  rosary- 
wise,  on  her  wrist,  each  wish  reaching 
out  to  Junius:  and  she  hung  over  the 
delicate  clasp  like  a  bee  over  the  sweet- 
brier,  giddy,  intoxicated,  but  in  the  sab- 
lime  wonderment  of  love ;  it  was  more 
ravishing  than  any  masterful  design 
of  Cellini,  more  worshipful  than  Saint 
Wilhelm  of  Cologne ;  the  DQsseldorf  Gal- 
lery would  have  been  empty  without  it, 
to  her.  But  one  unlucky  day  she  let  it 
fall,  right  before  her  father's  eyes. 

What's  thatr  he  asked,  picking  it 
up.    "  Where  did  you  get  it  f 

I  made  it,"  quaveringly. 
"  That  there  snap  too,  I  suppose  f* 
he  reasoned,  and  coolly  tossed  it  into 
the  kitchen  fire.  That's  the  place  fbr 
such  trash,"  he  supplemented ;  but  after 
the  household  were  sound  asleep,  she 
crept  down  stairs,  raked  open  the  warm 
ashes  and  found  her  clasp  a  disfigured 
lump  of  gold,  and  she  carried  it  awajr 
and  washed  it  with  her  bitter  tears;  and 
the  very  next  week,  when  her  ikther 
came  fjx)m  Westport,  he  brought  her  & 
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string  of  coral  beads  long  enough  to  hang 
herself  with,  foolish  man. 

One  bright  afternoon,  John  Plym- 
outh's suspicions  were  caught  napping, 
and  Phosbe  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Join  Junius  at  the  river- 
side, as  before.  He  had  come  up  from 
Westport  that  day  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, in  a  little  sail-boat  which  lay 
anchored  near,  while  they  stood  and 
talked  upon  the  shore,  in  momentary 
fear  of  being  overheard  and  reported  by 
some  officious  neighbor. 

.  **  If  yon  would  get  into  my  boat  and 
let  me  take  you  out  a  piece,"  he  said  at 
last,    we  should  be  out  of  danger." 

"  But  if  &ther  should  meet  us  T  she 
hesitated — stepping  in,  nevertheless. 

"  Oh,  he'll  not  come  home  to-night ; 
there's  a  grand  political  meeting  at  West- 
poit,  and  a  torchlight  procession ;  he  will 
be  sure  to  stay." 

There  was  a  brisk  breeze  down  the 
river,  and  they  left  the  little  fishing 
village  behind  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  while  with  every  breath,  a  new 
landscape  seemed  to  unroll  before  her 
enchanted  eyes.  Phoebe  was  in  ecstasies 
with  her  lover,  herself  and  the  sweet 
novelty  of  the  sail — she  had  never  ven- 
tured out  so  far  before — ;and  Junius  laid 
himself  out  to  sustain  her,  till  suddenly, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  spires  of  which  she  had 
had  visions  sparkled  before  her,  spring- 
ing from  a  confusing  heap  of  buildings, 
like  some  surpassing  flower  from  a  mass 
of  exuberant  foliage. 

"  Oh,  oh  1"  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands,  what  is  it  ?  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?    It  wasn't  here  a  minute  ago." 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  &ncied  that 
he  had  evoked  it  out  of  the  mist  of  the 
river,  for  her  special  delectation. 

"  It's  Westport,"  he  answered ;  "  con- 
found the  luck ;  can  you  tell  how  we 
got  here,  you- little  witch  f" 

"  The  wind  has  played  us  a  trick?" 
said  she. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  can  say  how  we 
shall  get  back,  for  it  passes  me." 

"  Oh,  can't  we  go  as  we  came?" 
Wind  and  tide  against  us  and  a  fog 
threatening  ?     It  would  be  midnight 
when  we  reached  there,  if  ever.  We 


had  better  put  into  Westport  and  see 
the  lions." 

"  Oh,  oh !  my  father !"  she  cried,  as  if 
he  were  one  of  them. 

"  Yes,  he  is  there,  to  be  sure ;  we'll 
explain  it  to  him." 

So  he  took  her  ashore,  wondering  and 
almost  pleased,  confident  that  where  he 
was,  nothing  could  be  long  wrong, 
dreading  yet  fhlly  expecting  to  see  her 
father.  They  had  tea  at  a  little  inn, 
where  Junius  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
good-natured  landlady,  to  go  in  search 
of  Mr.  Plymouth,  but  late  in  the  evening 
he  returned  alone,  as  doubtless  he  in- 
tended to  do.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
landlady  to  whom  Phoebe  told  her  story, 
had  favored  her  with  a  lively  schedule 
of  the  slander  and  annoyaifpe  which 
would  fall  to  her  share,  if  she  returned 
home  the  next  day  unmarried. 

**  Depend  upon  it,  your  pa  will  raise 
Cain,  and  the  neighbors,  they'll  turn  up 
their  noses  as  high  as  Haman." 

And  thus,  when  Junius  came,  and 
sitting  down  beside  her,  said  in  his  most 
winning  tones, 

"My  dear  little  moonshine,  I  can't 
find  your  father,  so  I  think  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  find  some  one  to  marry 
us.  It  is  what  I  have  long  wished, 
you  know." 

In  this  dress  T'  said  she.  Like  some 
other  girls,  she  had  had  day-dreams 
of  a  wedding-dress. 

"  You  would  be  Just  as  lovely,  dear, 
if  you  were  dressed  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes,"  he  answered,  rather  mal  d 
propos. 

It  was  a  sombre  little  wedding,  at  the 
best ;  the  parson  hardly  able  to  keep 
from  yawning  over  his  book,  having 
broken  "  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night," 
in  order  to  pocket  a  fee ;  the  vast,  hollow 
church  fill(Ml  only  with  black  shadows, 
which  seemed  leaning  and  whispering 
to  each  other,  like  phantom  guests  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  trembling  bride ; 
the  two  wavering  jets  of  gas  which  lit 
up  the  narrow  space  where  they  stood, 
and  played  along  the  pipes  of  the  organ, 
that  great  silent  body  of  music,  in  whose 
solemn  heart  brooded  all  the  divine  ac- 
cords of  marriage  hymn  and  bridal  bells; 
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and  when,  at  last,  she  found  herself  in 
the  torch-lighted  streets,  amid  the  stir 
of  the  real  world,  she  felt  as  if  every  one 
must  know  that  she  was  Captain  Junius* 
wife,  that  now  her  father  would  be 
proud  to  own  her,  and  the  neighbors 
no  longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  tor- 
ment him  with  inunendoes.  But  the 
poor,  little  soul  soon  found  that  she  was 
not  to  go  back  to  Iffley  and  her  father ; 
that  she  was  not  to  quell  suspicion  in 
her  own  person,  and  discomfit  gossip 
with  her  husband's  name.  Junius  de- 
clared that  he  was  ordered  away,  that 
he  would  send  her  parents  word  she  was 
in  good  hands,  and  some  time,  when 
their  displeasure  had  exhausted  itself,  he 
would  perhaps  get  a  furlough  and  take 
her  home.  It  was  all  very  plausible, 
and  she  swallowed  it  like  a  good  child 
her  physic,  without  so  much  as  making 
a  wry  face ;  and  so  they  left  Westport 
behind  them  and  betook  themselves  to 
a  more  populous  city,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  handsome  suite  of 
rooms ;  but  she  saw  very  few  people, 
and  what  was  worse,  he  was  constantly 
away  on  urgent  business,  sometimes 
weeks  together.  He  rarely  carried  her 
to'  places  of  amusement ;  indeed,  it  was 
amusement  enough  to  her,  if  he  spent 
the  evening  at  home ;  she  missed  nothing 
but  himself 

One  day,  while  she  was  making  a  few 
purchases,  she  passed  a  gentleman,  hand- 
ing a  lady  into  a  carriage,  but  whose 
back  was  toward  her. 

"  You  will  come  home  with  me  to 
lunch     the  lady  was  saying. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  re- 
plied, which  caused  Phoebe  to  turn  quick- 
ly, and  gaze  afler  them. 

How  much  that  voice  was  like 
Junius',"  she  thought,  "and  just  his  figure, 
too ;  but  how  silly  I  am,  when  he  is 
fifty  miles  away ;  no  sucli  good  luck. 
Do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?"  she  ask- 
ed of  a  bystander. 

"  Which  ?  that?  That's  Colonel  Bab- 
rant  of  the — " 

But  she  heard  no  more,  if  it  weren't 
Juniu^  what  did  it  matter?  The  Czar 
himself  would  have  been  a  nonentity 
beside  this  Junius. 
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But  this  time  he  staid  away  unac- 
countably, and  she  heard  nothing  fh>m 
him,  und  all  manner  of  anxieties  prej- 
ed  upon  her  and  kept  her  awake  nights 
and  tortured  her  daya  She  had  Just 
come  in  fVom  a  walk  one  morning, 
when  the  landlady,  who  had  been  long 
growing  uneasy,  asked  her  for  a  little 
money,  and  Phcebe,  groping  for  her 
purse  in  the  depths  of  her  pocket,  found 
nothing  there  but  a  long  slit  Of  all 
the  contents  of  her  purse,  that  most  to 
be  regretted  was  her  marriage  certifi- 
cate. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  had  any  certifi- 
cate," said  the  inftiriated  landlady,  "  and 
I  don't  believe  he  never  means  to  come 
back.  Fve  noticed  things  were  queer 
this  some  time,  and  I've  inquired  and  no- 
body's never  heard  of  no  such  man  as 
Captain  Junius;  it's  an  alias,  you  may 
depend  upon  it ;  and  you  may  just  take 
your  duds  and  walk." 

"  Never  means  to  come  back,"  Phcebe 
repeated — never  means  to  come  back. 
I  don't  understand  you." 

"  You'll  be  made  to  imderstand  soon 
enough,  I  take  it,  unless  you  take  your- 
self off,  quick  meter ;  I  don't  want  no 
such  people  as  you  hanging  'round 
here." 

For  the 'first  thne,  Phoebe  began  to 
see  the  portentous  cloud  in  her  sky,  to 
feel  the  shadow  of  utter  loneliness  and 
desertion  approaching.  She  was  like 
one  stunned ;  what  had  she  done  that  he 
should  leave  her  ?  Well,  she  would  go 
away  and  hide  herself,  and  perhaps, 
some  day  he  would  be  sorry  that  he  had 
broken  her  heart,  and  would  call  for 
her  when  she  could  not  hear  him  and 
wish  for  her  when  she  could  not  come ; 
she  would  go — but  where  f 

This  question  suddenly  stabbed  her, 
as  she  paced  aimlessly,  street  after  street, 
and  found  herself  in  an  unknown  quar- 
ter of  the  city  under  the  fast-gathering 
twilight.  She  caught  her  breath  and  sat 
down  upon  a  doorstep,  and  willy  nilly 
the  hot  heavy  tears  would  come ;  they 
had  been  gathering  force  all  day,  and 
would  have  their  way,  though  they  were 
a  confession  that  her  case  was  hopeless 
and  no  help  near.    But  help  was  nearer 
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than  she  believed ;  it  always  is,  let  ns 
hope. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  a  quiet  roice  be- 
hind her,  "  what  ails  ye  ?  Lost  your 
way  home  ?" 

"  I  haven't  got  any  home,'*  Phoebe 
sobbed.  "  Nobody  cares  for  me ;  I  shall 
die  in  the  street  and  he  will  never,  never 
know." 

**  Dear,  dear,"  said  the  other,  soothing- 
ly, "  come  home  with  me,  then ;  my  bed 
will  hold  two,  and,  see,  Tve  gol  a  fine 
rasher  of  bacon,  which  you  shall  help 
me  eat,  in  no  time ;  come,  then." 

The  invitation  was  too  cordial  to  admit 
of  a  negative,  even  had  Phoebe  any  alter- 
native. Thus,  after  they  had  supped  lux- 
uriously off  the  rasher,  some  fresh  rolls 
and  a  cup  of  green  tea,  this  amiable 
hostess  produced  first  a  plate  of  crisp 
cookies  and  secondly  a  bundle  of  work. 

"  Can  you  sew  T*  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Phoebe,  *•  that  is  all  I 
can  do." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you'd  like  to  run  up 
these  breadths  ;  it's  pretty  soft  stuff  to 
sew  on ;  its  going  to  be  her  traveling 
dress." 

"Whose?"  queried  Phoebe. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure ;  I  was  talking  as  if 
you  knew'  all  about  them ;  it's  Lucia 
Parrington's ;  she's  going  to  be  married 
next  month,  Tuesday — la,  sakes,  it  seems 
so  odd,  when  many's  a  time  I've  put  her 
to  sleep  in  these  arms ;  I  was  her  nuss, 
you  see,  and  a  terrible  wearing  child  she 
was ;  not  a  good  night's  rest  did  a  body 
get  in  her  neighborhood,  toothache,  or 
jaundice  or  what  not,  and  notMng  but 
*  Green  grows  the  rushes,  oh,'  would  send 
her  off  o'  daytimes,  and  nobody  but  me 
to  sing  it.  I  had  to  leave  when  the  next 
child  came  on,  and  set  up  for  myself  at 
dressmaking  and  the  like,  and  since 
then  I've  had  their  things  to  do,  most- 

"  Is  she  pretty  f '  asked  Phoebe,  be- 
cause she  seemed  expected  to  say  some- 
thing. 

•*  Well,  she  ain't  ugly  nor  she  aint 
pretty  neither,  but  she's  got  as  handsome 
a  fortune  as  a  man  could  wish  to  marry  ; 
solid  charms,  you  know.  But  there,  I'll 
leave  it  to  you ;  one  man^s  meat  is  ano- 


ther's poison  ;  you  can  see  for  yourself; 
they'll  be  married  at  St  Stephen's,  and 
everybody  will  crowd  in ;  and  then  they 
have  a  reception  and  take  a  tour  in  their 
yacht ;  but,  there,  you're  most  dead  with 
sleep  ;  never  mind  about  that  there  dress, 
but  just  say  your  prayers  and  get  into 
bed." 

Though  weak  and  weaiy,  sleep  refused 
its  benediction,  and  through  the  long 
night  hours  she  lay  with  wide-open 
eyes  staring  into  the  darkness,  wonder- 
ing about  her  fother  and  her  home, 
wondering  most  about  Junius.  It  was  a 
heavy  heart  she  carried  over  into  the  next 
day,  while  with  diligent  fingers  she 
stitched  and  whipped  and  hemmed  on 
the  bridal  clothes;  for  the  poor  have  no 
time  for  idle  sorrows;  they  must  rise 
with  the  tears  in  their  eyes  and  go 
forth  to  labor.  The  quiet  fields  of  Iffley, 
the  sweet  lapsing  tide  of  its  happy  river, 
seemed  to  beckon  Phoebe  homeward, 
and  she  thought,  **  When  I  have  earned 
money  enough,  I  will  see  them  again." 
The  fishing-boats  rocking  in  to  shore, 
the  children  playing  in  the  lavish  sun  ; 
her  mother  at  work  in  the  open  door- 
way, were  more  pleasant  to  her  than 
the  silk  and  embroidery  beneath  her 
hand.  Would  it  surpass  the  utmost 
scope  of  sympathy,  if  Lucia  Parrington 
were  brought  somewhat  into  relation 
with  wretchedness  and  grief,  and  felt  the 
shadow  of  another's  woe,  when  arrayed 
in  these  garments  ?  It  would  seem  al- 
most too  hard  a  portion  for  her,  since  she 
was  blameless. 

**  I  hope,"  Phoebe  would  say  to  her- 
self, "  I  hope  they  have  kept  my  box  of 
nasturtiums  in  bloom ;  he  used  to  praise 
them  so.  But  he  will  no  longer  come 
to  pull  them.  I  must  love  them  alone," 
and  the  great  tears  would  fall  like  pre- 
cious crytttals  and  delay  the  needle.  Yes, 
Phoebe,  your  nasturtiums  may  drop  their 
velvet  and  waste  their  spices  upon  the 
wilderness  of  Iffley,  for  never  more  will 
happy  hands  train  thehr  wandering 
wealth,  or  tenderest  praises  luld  a  sweet- 
ness—oh, never  more. 

The  light  fades  off  the  chanting  river, 
the  children  leave  their  play,  the  mother 
rises  from  her  work,  the  sun  is  setting 
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over  beautifhl  Iffley ;  oh,  Phcebe,  look 
once  more  before  be  hides  behind  the 
parple  hills  and  the  shadows  intervene 
— some  snns  set  early. 

The  wedding-day  arrived  at  last,  pre- 
faced by  painfhl  days,  and  nights  that 
invoked  the  dawn,  and  at  last  the  stitches 
were  all  set,  and  Phoebe  counted  her 
wages. 

**  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  bride, 
we  could  go  to  the  church  together ;  it's 
no  great  way,  and  maybe  it'll  spirit  you 
up  like,"  said  her  friend.    So  they  went 

It  was  alaige  and  handsome  building, 
where  one  half-expected  to  see  the  saints 
descending  from  out  the  violet  heaven 
of  the  painted  windows,  a  shining  pro- 
cession, while  the  grand  altar-piece  filled 
the  chancel  with  a  ghostly  light — the  re- 
flection of  innumerable  halos,  about 
which  played  the  broken  tents  of  a  hun- 
dred rainbows.  They  were  late,  and 
the  bridal  party  was  already  sweeping 
up  the  aisle,  a  cloud  of  lace  and  per- 
fumes, and  the  richly  -  dressed  crowd 
rustled  its  silks  and  fluttered  its  flins  in 
an  ecstasy  of  impatience.  Phoebe,  hem- 
med in  behind  a  pillar,  near  the  entrance, 
where  the  responses  reached  her  only  in 
whispers,  was  thinking  about  the  dark, 
lonesome  church  in  which  her  own  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  the  sleepy  priest, 
her  homely  dress,  her  tremors  of  fear 
and  gladness,  and  the  sweet  presence  of 
her  lover,  so  that,  before  she  was  aware, 
the  ceremony  had  ended,  the  wedding 
march  burst  forth  like  some  winged  crea- 
ture, and  her  companion  was  nudging 
her  with  an  elbow. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  **  If  you  want  to 
see  'em,  keep  a  sharp  lookout ;  there 
they  come;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  step 
as  Colonel  Babrant's — ^him  with  the  mus- 
tache? Ton  might  know  he'd  done 
marching  afore  to-day.  Lucia's  dress 
hangs  well,  too — ^" 

Bridals  were  losing  interest  for  Phoebe; 
she  had  merely  come  to  this  in  order  to 
oblige  her  friend;  but  sometimes  one 
findt  an  interest  where  one  least  expects 
it,  so  she  pressed  forward  a  little,  and 
raised  her  eyes — and  raising  them,  look- 
ed into  the  proud,  handsome  face  of 
Colonel  Babrant,  cM/u  Captain  Junius, 
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while  the  vail  of  his  bride  brushed  her 
as  they  passed  out  She  heard  the 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  she  saw 
the  color  tremble  on  his  cheek,  the  fire 
flash  from  his  uneasy  eyes ;  she  was  so 
near  that  she^might  have  spoken  in  his 
ear,  have  laid  her  hand  upon  his  aim, 
have  stabbed  him  where  he  stood ;  bat 
her  agony  was  dumb  and  impotent 

"  Why,"  said  her  friend, "  you're  eveiy 
bit  and  grain  as  white  as  Lucia ;  I  should 
think  y^u'd  been  married  yourself." 

Pve  got  a  pain,"  said  she,  sharply. 
"  I  must  go  home  to  my  mother." 

A  few  hours  later  found  her  on  her 
way  back  to  Iffley ;  it  was  a  long  ride 
by  rail,  which  carried  her  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  village,  and  as  she  proposed 
to  finish  the  distance  on  foot,  it  was 
evening  when  she  reached  her  Cither's 
door,  weary  and  wayworn,  and  sat  down 
to  gather  courage.  A  crisp  moonlight 
overlay  the  place  like  a  sheen  of  frost, 
and  the  crickets  chirped  in  the  grass  at 
her  feet  The  house-door  stood  i^ar, 
and  through  it  she  could  detect  the  mur- 
mur of  familiar  voices,  the  kettle  sing- 
ing to  itself,  and  see  the  old  Maltese  cat 
coiled  up  near  the  smoldering  embers ; 
presently,  the  murmurs  resolved  them- 
selves into  words ;  they  were  speaking 
of  ht/r  ;  the  mother  was  saying, 

'*  If  she  was  to  come  home  to  us  even 
now,  you  would  not  turn  her  away, 
John  r 

It  was  one  of  the  mother's  day-dreams, 
that  sometime  the  door  would  open,  and 
her  daughter  come  in,  trailing  her  silken 
skirts  ak»ng  the  sanded  floor,  a  bright 
and  beaming  vision.  But  John  Plym- 
outh had  no  day-dreams,  so  he  answered 
her  sternly : 

*•  Turn  her  away  ?  Would  I  let  her 
darken  these  doors,  think  ye,  and  bring 
disgrace  on  the  other  children?  Let 
her  reap  what  she  has  sown  I" 

It  is  probable  that  if  she  had  pushed 
open  the  door  that  instant,  and  revealed 
her  despairing  fooe,  her  sunken  eyes,  the 
woful  shadow  of  her  former  grace,  John 
Plymouth  would  have  been  as  forward 
as  his  wife  to  believe  her  stoiy  and  for- 
get her  fault;  but  instead  of  that  she 
staggered  to  her  feet  again,  and  wandered 
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away,  never  BtoppiDg  till  she  reached 
the  little  crassy  bridge,  and  looked  down 
into  the  restless  river ;  she  recalled  that 
there  was  nothing  wherewith  to  prove 
her  innocence ;  there  had  been  no  ring ; 
the  certificate  was  lost  with  her  purse ; 
she  was  too  ignorant  to  |uiow  of  records ; 
her  own  father  had  mentioned  disgrace ; 
oh,  sorely,  there  was  no  welcome  for  her 
so  cordial  as  this  familiar  stream  would 
give,  no  embrace  so  warm,  no  oblivion 
so  entire.  Deserted  by  friends  and 
lover,  her  old  play-mate  would  not 
repel  her ;  the  swift  lapping  of  the  wave 
seemed  to  invite  her,  to  speak  her  fair, 
to  promise  quiet  dreams, 
"  A  chamber  blind  to  light  and  deaf  to  noiae,'* 
a  sure  way  out  of  perplexity  and  pain. 

So  she  snatched  at  death,  and  where 
the  quick  ripples  widened  above  her,  a 
star  was  mirrored  brokenly,  and  the 
moonbeams  sheathed  the  spot,  and  an 
old  willow  shook  down  a  handful  of 
yellow  gold;  then,  the  strong  current 
buoyed  her  up  and  floated  her  down  the 
river  like  any  waste  or  waif;  out  past 
the  sleepy  fishing-village,  past  the  scat- 
tering fiirm-houses,  past  meadows  where 
she  had  plucked  the  purple  fiag-flowers, 
and  damp  wooded  slopes  where  the 
painted  trillium  grew — ^long  past  recall. 
The  moon  set,  and  the  stars  "  took  up 
the  wondrous  tale,''  and  a  little  sedge- 
bird  twittered  in  its  nest  as  she  floated 
by,  and  still  the  tide  swept  her  onward, 
beyond  the  homes  and  spires  of  West- 
port,  beyond  tlie  utmost  bounds  of  the 
river,  out,  out  to  sea,  over  which  the 
son  was  rising  like  some  city  of  the 
gods,  and  whose  waves  receiving  her 
with  rough  caress,  passed  her  on,  again, 
in  the  wake  of  a  pleasure-yacht,  where 
two  people  stood,  and  drank  in  the 
freshness  of  the  day,  and  vowed  it  was 
sweet  to  live  and  love. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  a  sailor, 
I  think  there  is  some  one  drowning, 
away  astern  there." 

Tlie  lady  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and  the 
gentleman  giive  orders  to  lower  a  boat 
and  pick  the  person  up. 

So  Phoebe  was  carried  on  board 
Colonel  Babrant's  bridal-yacht — dripping 
garments,  livid  face,  weed-cnUngled 


hair,  the  ghastly  remnant  of  a  blooming 
youth. 

"  Who  could  she  have  been  ?"  ponder- 
ed the  bridesmaid. 

**  •  One  more  unfortimate,* "  quoted 
Lucia;  and  Colonel  Babrant  hid  his  face. 

Phoebe  was  well  revenged. 
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THERE'S  a  beggar  stands  at  my  door, 
Mabel, 

A  child  with  a  mocking  eye  ; 
His  feet  are  bare  in  the  icy  street, 
Yet  he  must  not  come  more  nigh ! 

Cold  drives  the  sleet — 
Yet  the  beggar  must  pass  me  by ! 

Gk>,  tell  him  of  palaces  near,  Mabel, 

Where  his  weary  limbs  may  repose ; 
Where  the  banquet-halls  are  wider  than 
mine, 

With  couches  of  purple  and  rose ; 

So  fine — so  fine  1 
Of  purple  and  amber  and  rose. 

Will  he  none  of  your  counsel,  my  Ma- 
bel? 

Then  hearken  to  what  I  say — 
For  now  by  stratagem,  foul  or  fair. 
The  beggar  must  go  bis  way.l 

No  sleep— no  prayer, 
Till  the  beggar  is  on  his  way. 

Go,  empty  the  plates  fix>m  the  board, 
Mabel, 

And  scatter  the  viands  about. 
And  the  last  red  drop  fix>m  the  cordial- 
cup 

Drain  out,  good  child,  drain  out  1 

For  how  can  he  sup 
When  viands  and  cordials  are  out  I 

Quench  all  the  beautifbl  lamps,  Mabel, 
Break  every  harp-string  sweet, 

Heap  ice  on  the  fire  till  it  fioods  the  fioor, 
Ajid  drips  at  the  beggar's  feet. 

Under  the  door — 
Drips  at  the  beggar's  feet 

Is  it  done  as  I  bade  you,  my  Mabel  ? 

Then  open  the  hall-door  wide ; 
Oh,  house  that  is  colder  than  any  street, 

He  never  will  come  inside. 
Poor  feet — poor  feet  I 

They  never  will  come  inside  ! 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  LABOR. 

SCIENCE  has  taught  us  that  the  pro- 
cesses going  on  around  us  are  but 
changes,  not  annihilations  and  creations. 
With  the  eye  of  knowledge,  we  see  the 
candle  slowly  turning  into  invisible 
gases,  nor  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the 
matter  of  which  the  candle  is  composed 
is  still  existhig,  ready  to  reappear  in 
other  forms.  But  this  fact  is  true  not 
only  of  matter  itself,  but  also  of  all  the 
influences  that  work  on  matter.  We 
wind  up  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and,  for 
a  whole  week,  the  labor  thus  stored  up 
is  slowly  expending  in  keeping  the  clock 
going.  Or,  again,  we  spend  five  minutes 
of  hard  labor  in  raising  the  hammer  of 
a  pile-driver,  which,  in  its  fall,  exerts  all 
that  accumulateid  labor  in  a  single  in- 
stant. In  these  instances,  we  easily  see 
that  we  store  up  labor.  Now,  if  we  put 
a  dozen  dollars  in  a  purse,  and  none  of 
them  be  lost,  we  can  take  a  dozen  dol- 
lars out  again.  So  in  labor,  if  no  labor 
be  lost,  as  science  asserts — for  the  inertia 
of  matter,  its  very  deadness,  so  to  speak, 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  spontane- 
ously producing  work,  also  prevents  its 
destroying  work  when  involved  in  it — 
we  should  be  able  to  obtain  back,  with- 
out deduction,  all  our  invested  labor, 
when  we  please. 

Imagine  a  mountain  stream'  turning 
an  over-shot  wheel.  It  thus  falls  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  A  certain 
amount  of  labor  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  water  from  the  lower  level  to 
the  higber ;  juit  this  amount  of  labor  the 
tocUer  gives  out  in  its  fall^  and  invests,  as 
it  were,  in  the  wheel.  If,  however, 
when  arrived  at  the  lower  level,  the 
water  were  to  demand  of  the  wheel  to 
be  pumped  up  again,  the  slightest  triaL 
would  show  that  it  would  ask  more  than 
it  could  obtain,  though  not  more  tlian  it 
had  given.  The  wheel,  if  questioned  as 
to  the  cause  of  its  inability,  must  reply 
as  others  have  done,  that  it  has  shut  up 
part  of  the  labor  in  investments  which 
it  can  not  realize.  The  reason,  as  com- 
monly stated,  is,  that  friction  has  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  labor. 

The  labor  is  not,  however,  destroyed. 
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Science  has  shown  that  heat  and  labor 
are  connected ;  labor  may  be  turned  into 
heat,  and  heat  into  labor.    The  labor 
absorbed  by  friction,  is  but  turned  into 
heat    If,  however,  we  try  to  extract  la> 
bor  from  the  heat  thus  diffhsed  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  water-wheel, 
and  make  it  available,  we  find  ourselves 
quite  at  loss.    The  heat  gradually  dif- 
fuses itself  through  surrounding  Ixxlles, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  la- 
bor is  wasted,  though  it  still  exists,  like 
Cleopatra's  pearl  dissolved  in  the  cup  of 
vinegar. 

If  no  labor  is  lost,  so  neitlier  is  anj 
created.    The  labor  we  exert  is  but  the 
expenditure  of  labor  stored  up  in  our 
frames,  just  as  the  labor  invested  in  the 
wound-up  spring  keeps  the  clock  going. 
Whence,  then,  does  all  this  labor  orig- 
inally  come  ?    We  see  the  waste ;  how 
is  compensation  made  ?    The  answer  is 
simple :    All  labor  done  under  the  sun 
is  really  done  by  it    Light  and  heat 
which  the  sun  supplies  are  turned  into 
labor  by  the  organizations  which  exist 
upon  the  earth.    These  organizations 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  collectors  and  the  expenders  of  the 
snn*s  labor.    The  first  merely  collect  the 
sun's  labor,  so  as  to  make  it  available 
for  the  other  class;  while,  Just  as 
the  steam-engine  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  steam  gives  motion,  so  this 
second  class  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  sun's  heat  is  turned  into  actual  la- 
bor. 

Still,  the  sun  does  not  work  only 
through  organized  labor ;  his  mere  me- 
ehanieal  influence  is  very  great  With 
the  moon — the  only  second  post  be 
deigns  to  fill — he  produces  the  tides  by 
his  attraction  on  the  sea.  But  for  the 
friction  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  tides, 
once  set  in  motion,  would  rise  and  full 
without  any  further  effort ;  but  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  the  friction  is, 
though  due  to  the  sun  and  moon,  not 
extracted  from  them,  but  by  them  from 
the  earth.  For  it  would  take  a  vast 
effort  to  cause  the  earth  to  cease  rotating. 
All  this  effort  is,  as  it  were,  stored  up  in 
the  revolving  earth.  As  the  tidal  waters, 
then,  rub  along  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or 
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the  waters  on  which  they  rest  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  this  friction  tends  to 
make  the  earth  move  faster  or  slower, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
tidal  flow  is.  The  general  effect  ifl,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  friction  of  the  tides  makes 
the  earth  reTOlre  more  slowly ;  in  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  energy  of  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  is  consum- 
ed in  rubbing  against  the  tidal  waters. 
All  the  work,  therefore,  that  the  tides  do 
in  undermining  our  clifi^  aud  washing 
away  our  beaches,  is  extracted  by  the 
sun  and  moon  from  the  work  stored  up 
in  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  dimin- 
ution of  rotation,  indeed,  is  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived  by  the  most  re- 
fined observation,  but  the  reality  of  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  ;  and  this  pro- 
cess, too,  will  apparently  go  on  till  the 
earth  ceases  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  and 
presents  one  face  constantly  to  the  sun. 
.  Thus  we  see  that  the  destniction  of 
the  land  by  the  sea,  so  interesting  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  is  partly  due 
to  the  sun's  action.  Not  only  is  he  the 
source  of  the  light  and  heat  we  enjoy, 
but  he  aids  in  forming  the  vast  sediment- 
ary beds  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  fields,  and  moulding  our 
globe. 

By  heating  the  air,  the  sun  produces 
winds,  and  some  of  Uie  labor  thus  ex- 
pended is  made  use  of  by  man  in  turning 
his  wind-mills,  and  carrying  his  wares 
across  the  sea.  But  there  is  another  ex- 
penditure of  the  sun's  heat  more  imme- 
diately usefhl  to  man.  By  evaporating 
the  sea  and  other  bodies  of  water,  he 
loads  the  air  with  moisture,  which,  when 
in  contact  with  cold  mountain-peaks  or 
cold  masses  of  air,  loses  its  heat,  and, 
being  condensed^  falls  as  rain  or  snow. 
Thus  the  rivers  are  replenished,  which 
for  a  long  time  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  the  labor  employed  in  manu&ctures, 
though  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
is  fast  reducing  relatively  the  value  of 
this  supply  of  labor. 

But,  vast  as  the  sun's  power  thus  ex- 
erted is,  and  useful  as  it  is  to  man,  it  is 
surpassed  in  importance  by  his  labor  ex- 
erted through  organized  beings.  The 


above-named  agents  have  one  defect : 
they  are  incapable  of  being  stored  up  to 
any  great  degree  ;  we  must  employ  them 
as  nature  gives  tham  to  us.  Organized 
existence,  however,  possesses  the  power 
of  gtoring  up  labor,  to  a  very  high  degree. 
The  means  it  adopts  are  not  mechanical, 
but  chemical.  The  formation  of  chem- 
ical compounds  is  attended  with  the 
giving  out  of  heat,  which,  as  we  have 
said  before,  is  equivalent  to  labor,  and  if 
of  sufficient  intensity,  can  by  us  be  made 
available  as  labor,  as  in  the  steam-en- 
gine. Now  we  take  iron  ore,  consisting 
of  iron  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. By  means  of  great  heat,  the 
iron  is  set  free  in  the  smelting-fiimace. 
The  iron,  then,  in  its  change  of  form 
has,  as  it  were,  taken  in  all  this  heat. 
If,  now,  we  take  this  iron,  and  keeping 
it  from  the  infiuence  of  the  air,  reduce 
it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  sud- 
denly expose  it  to  the  air,  by  the  force 
of  natural  affinity  it  will  absorb  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  and  in  so  doing  give  out 
the  heat  before  required  to  set  it  free 
from  the  oxygen  ;  and  if  the  iron  be  in 
small  enough  portions,  so  that  the  pro- 
cess is  sufficiently  rapid,  we  may  see 
the  iron  grow  red  hot  with  the  heat  thus 
disengaged. 

Now,  plants  and  trees,  by  the  aid  of 
the  solar  light  and  heat,  remove  various 
substances  —  carbon  especially  —  from 
what  seem  to  be  their  more  natural 
combinations,  and  in  other  combinations 
store  them  up  in  their  structures.  Take 
a  young  oak-tree  with  its  first  tender 
leaves ;  if  deprived  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat,  its  growth  would  be  stayed,  and  its 
life  die  out  But  with  the  aid  of  the 
sun's  rays,  it  absorbs  carbon  from  the 
gases  in  the  air,  each  particle  of  carbon 
absorbed  being  absorbed  by  the  power 
of  the  sun,  through  the  agency  of  the 
plant ;  and  with  each  particle  of  carbon 
stored  up,  is  also,  as  it  were,  stored  up 
the  labor  of  the  sun  by  which  that  par- 
ticle was  set  free  from  its  former  fetters. 
The  sap  of  the  plant  thus  enriched,  re- 
turns in  its  course,  and  by  some  mys- 
terious process  is  curdled  into  cells  and 
hardens  into  wood.  But  the  work  by 
which  all  this  was  accomplished  lies  hid 
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in  -  the  wood ;  and,  not  only  is  it  tliere> 
bat  it  is  tliere  in  a  greatly  condensed 
state.  To  form  a  little  ring  of  wood 
round  the  tree,  not  m  eighth  of  an  inch 
across  it,  took  the  sunshine  of  a  long 
summer,  falling  on  the  myriad  leaves  of 
the  oak. 

Lemuel  Gulliyer,  at  Laputa,  was  as- 
tonished by  seeing  a  philosopher  aiming 
at  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 
Had  he  but  rightly  considered  the  thing, 
he  would  have  wondered  at  any  one's 
troubling  to  make  a  science  of  it  The 
thing  always  has  been  done.  From 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of 
'  Eden  eating  sweet  fruits,  through  the 
onion-eating  builders  of  the  pyramids, 
down  to  the  flesh-eating  myriads  of  our 
land,  this  process  always  has  been  going 
on.  The  active  life  of  reasoning  man, 
and  his  limitless  powers  of  invention, 
need  for  their  full  development  a  vast 
supply  of  labor.  By  means  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  the  sun's  work  is  stored 
up  in  a  number  of  organic  substances. 
Man  takes  these  into  his  system,  and  in 
the  vessels  and  fibers  of  his  body,  they 
resume  their  original  combinations,  and 
the  labor  of  the  sun  is  given  out  as  mus- 
cular action  and  animal  heat.  To  allow 
a  larger  supply  of  labor  for  man's  in- 
tellect to  work  with.  Providence  created 
the  herbivorous  races.  Some  of  these 
further  condense  the  work  of  the  sun 
involved  in  plants,  by  taking  these  plants 
into  their  system,  and  storing  up  the 
work  in  them  in  their  flesh  and  fat, 
which,  after  some  preparation,  are  fit  to 
be  received  into  the  frame  of  man,  there, 
as  the  simpler  vegetable  substance,  to  sup- 
ply heat  and  labor.  Others,  extracting 
work  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Just 
as  man  does,  and  mostly  from  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  are  not  suited 
to  the  organs  of  man,  are  valuable  to 
man  as  sources  of  labor,  since  they  have 
no  power  to  invent  modes  of  employing 
this  labor  to  their  own  advantage.  Man 
might  have  been  gifted  with  a  vaster 
frame,  and  so  with  greater  power  of  la- 
bor in  himself,  but,  such  a  plan  had  been 
destitute  of  elasticity,  and  while  the  sav- 
age would  have  basked  in  the  sun  in  a 
more  extended  idleness,  the  civilized 
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man  had  still  lacked  means  to  execate 
his  plana.     So  that  Good  Providence 
which  formed  man,  devised  a  further 
means  for  supplying  his  wants.  Instead 
of  placing  him  at  once  on  a  new-formed 
planet,  it  first  let  the  sun  spend  its  labor 
for  countless  ages  upon  our  world.  Age 
by  age,  much  of  this  labor  was  stored 
up  in  vast  vegetable  growths.  Accu- 
mulated in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  or  sunk 
to  a  great  depth  by  the  collapse  of  sup- 
porting strata,  the  formations  of  a  later 
age  prassed  and  compacted  this  organic 
matter.     The  beds  thus  formed  were 
purified  by  water,  and  even  by  beat, 
and  at  last  raised  to  within  the  reach  of 
man  by  subterranean  movements.  From 
this  reservoir  of  labor,  man  now  draws 
rapidly,  driving  away  tlie  frost  of  to-day 
with  the  sunshine  of  a  million  years  ago, 
and  thrashing  this  year's  harvest  with  the 
power  that  came  to  our  earth  before 
com  grew  upon  it 

Such  are  the  processes  by  which  the 
sun's  power  is  collected  and  stored  up 
by  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a  form  suf- 
ficiently condensed  to  be  available  for 
working  the  machinery  of  the  bodies  of 
men  and  beasts,  and  also  to  assist  man 
in  vaster  expenditures  of  labor.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  trace  such  processes, 
and  not  only  interesting,  but  also  in- 
structive, for  it  shows  in  what  direction 
we  are  to  look  for  our  sources  of  labor, 
and  will  at  once  expose  many  common 
delusions.  One  hears,  perhaps,  that 
something  will  be  found  to  supplant 
steam.  Galvanism  may  be  nameil ;  yet 
galvanism  is  generated  by  certain  de- 
compositions—of metal,  for  instance — 
and  this  metal  had  first  to  be  prepared 
by  the  agency  of  coal,  and  in  its  decom- 
position can  give  out  no  more  labor  than 
the  coal  before  invested  in  it  It  is  as 
if  one  should  buy  a  steam-engine  to 
pump  up  water  to  keep  his  mill-wheel 
going.  The  source  of  all  labor  is  tlie 
sun.  We  can  not  immediately  make 
much  use  of  his  rays  for  the  purpose  of 
work;  they  are  not  intense  enough; 
they  must  be  condensed.  The  vegetable 
world  alone  at  present  seems  capable  of 
doing  this ;  and  its  past  results  of  coal, 
peat,  petroleum,  etc,  and  present  results 
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of  wood  and  food,  are  ultimately  all  we 
have  to  look  to. 

To  say  that  man  will  ever  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  yegetable  world  for  all  his 
work,  may  be  considered  bold,  but  there 
is  certainly  great  reason  to  beliere  it 
The  sun's  labor  being  supplied  in  such 
a  diluted  form,  each  small  quantity  con- 
tinually supplied  must  be  packed  in  a 
very  small  space.  Now,  man  can  only 
subject  matter  to  influences  in  the  mass. 
The  little  particle  of  carbon  that  the 
plant  frees  each  instant  is  beyond  his 
ken.  The  machinery  he  could  make 
would  not  be  fine  enough :  it  would  be 
like  trying  to  tie  an  artery  with  the  big- 
gest ship'&-cable.  Organized  existence 
possesses  machinery  fine  enough  to  ef- 
fect tliese  small  results,  and  to  avail  i^ 
self  of  these  little  installments  of  labor. 
At  present,  this  machineiy  is  beyond 
our  comprehension,  and  possibly  will 
ever  remain  so.  Nature  prefers  that 
her  children  should  keep  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  not  pry  into  her  pots  and 
pans,  but  eat  in  thankfhlness  the  meal 
she  provides. 

Some  interesting  results  follow  from 
what  has  been  stated  above.  One  is, 
*  that  we  are  consuming  not  only  our 
present  allowance  of  the  sun's  labor, 
but  also  a  great  deal  more,  unless  the 
formation  of  coal  in  our  age  equals  its 
consumption,  which  is  not  probable. 
Mother  earth  will  certainly,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  some  day  be  bankrupt 
Such  a  consummation  is  pointed  to,  how- 
ever, in  other  quarters.  The  sun's  heat, 
unless  miraculously  replenished,  must 
gradually  be  dissipated  through  space. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  planets  must  ultimately  fall  into  the 
sun.  These  things,  however,  possess  to 
us  no  practical  physical  interest  Such 
countless  ages  must  elapse  ere  they  affect 
man's  material  condition  upon  earth,  that 
we  hardly  ikn  gravely  consider  them  as 
impending.  The  chief  interest  they  ex- 
cite is  moral.  Like  the  mAn's,  hand 
that  appeared  to  the  reveling  king,  they 
write,  **  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin," 
(Weighed,  measured,  limited,  doomed), 
on  our  material  world,  and  dimly  point 
to  some  power  that  stands,  as  it  were, 


hidden  from  our  view  behind  the  screen 
of  matter,  **  that  shall  make  all  things 
new." 

But,  one  thing  all  this  teaches — that, 
not  only  is  nothing  produced  in  vain, 
but  is  produced  to  an  end.  What  to  us 
had  seemed  paradoxical,  or  unmeaning, 
or  mysterious,  now  that  we  have  discov- 
ered the  relations  of  things,  is  proven  to 
be  an  order  in  creation  which  is  as  sub- 
lime in  its  stupendous  results  as  it  is 
beneficent  to  life  and  growth.  If  what 
we  have  discovered  excites  our  wonder 
and  our  thanks,  what  may  we  not  expect 
of  good  to  man,  and  of  light  upon  cre- 
ation, when  we  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  relations 
which  link  the  vastest  and  the  minutest 
forms  as  part  of  a  common  whole  ? 


CHARON. 

DEATH'S  ferryman  came  over ; 
He  fastened  his  boat  to  the  shore ; 
He  climbed  the  bank  fringed  with  violets, 
And  entered  our  household  door. 

He  sought  a  bride  for  his  master ; 

His  glance  met  a  radiant  face, 
A  mouth  with  sweet  passion  red'ning, 

And  eyes  of  tenderest  grace. 

He  waited  not  for  our  terror ; 

He  turned  not  aside  for  our  woe ; 
He  kissed  her  cheek  into  crimson, 

And  bade  her  be  ready  to  go. 

Three  days  and  nights  in  the  violets 
He  eagerly  paced  to  and  fro, 

Till  his  kiss  had  &ded  to  pallor, 
And  she  was  ready  to  go ; 

Till  we  had  fashioned  her  garments. 
White  garments  meet  for  a  bride. 

And  filled  her  hands  with  blue  violets 
From  the  bank  by  the  river-aide. 

Down  to  the  stream  we  carried  her ; 

We  gave  her  into  his  charge. 
The  waters  were  dimpled  and  shining, 

As  be  placed  her  in  his  black  baige. 

The  skies  were  blue  and  triumphant 
As  the  fenyman  took  up  his  oar, 

And  through  the  tangled  white  lilies, 
Rowed  out  toward  the  mystical  shore. 
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Oil,  eartlily  love,  thou  art  yaQquished  1 
Thy  roues  have,  reddened  in  vain. 

Oh,  ferryman,  bear  safe  thy  burden, 
And  quickly  come  hither  again  I 

Here  on  the  bank  we  stand  longing 
For  the  smiles  of  that  radiant  face, 

For  the  warm  mouth  restless  with  kisses, 
And  the  eyes  of  tenderest  grace. 


THE  "  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREEN 
SEAL." 

THE  quadroon's  BTOBT. 
V. 

I HAD  meant  to  tell  you,  madam,  said 
Rena,  lifting  her  eyes  to  mine  after 
a  long  interval  of  silence,  what  a  con- 
solation my  mistress  was  to  her  mother 
after  Master  Jacques*  death.  She  seemed 
to  forget  her  own  troubles  in  the  sorrow 
of  Madame  Zavier,  and  their  hearts  came 
very  near  together  for  the  first  time  since 
the  marriage  of  my  mistress.  Before  that 
evil  period  she  had  loved  her  mother  very 
devotedly,  £Eir  more  than  her  splendid 
&ther,  whose  picture  she  so  closely  re- 
sembled herself;  but  a  cold  shadow  had 
crept  between  them  after  she  was  bar- 
tered away,"  as  she  always  felt  it,  "  sold 
for  Les  Boccages,"  she  would  say  some- 
times, as  if  trees  and  flowers  could  repay 
her  f6r  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  soul 
and  the  blood  and  body  of  the  child ! 

It  was  not  often  my  mistress  spoke  so 
bitterly — only  when  she  was  pressed  to 
the  wall  by  M.  Maur^pas — for,  as  I  have 
said,  she  was  happy  in  her  own  gifts, 
before  the  serpent  of  the  Green  Seal " 
dragged  himself  across  her  pathway.  But 
I  had  learned  from  such  words  how  her 
heart  was  weaned  from  her  mother,  and 
how  she  had  resented  her  exile  ftrom 
home  and  friends. 

All  this  was  over  now,  and  she  for- 
gave Madame  Zavier  entirely,  and  went 
back  to  the  old  confidences  and  affec- 
tions she  bore  her  when  a  little  child. 
They  had  lived  at  "  Les  Boccages  "  only 
in  the  summer  time,  during  the  life  of 
M.  Fran9ois  Zavier,  but  she  had  always 
loved  it,  partly  I  used  to  think,  because 
Master  Richard  was  her  playmate  there. 
The  death  of  Master  Jacques,  so  sud- 
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den  and  sorrowftil,  had  softened  all  her 
nature,  as  it  seemed  to  me — unsealed 
some  spring  that  had  been  stopped  up 
before ;  and  that  inward  happiness  came 
back  to  her,  that  I  told  you  about,  which 
made  her  so  satisfied  at  Maurfepas,  and 
she  enjoyed  every  thing  with  a  fresh 
delight 

She  ordered  the  laying  out  of  a  par- 
terre, and  selected  the  flowers,  and  helped 
to  plant  them  herself,  for  Madame  Zavier 
suffered  no  idle  hands  about  her  house, 
where  all  was  fhigality  and  care,  but 
kept  her  people,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, employed  in  her  cotton-fields,  from 
whence  came  all  her  livelihood.  Hers 
was  a  small  place  at  best,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  from  its  proceeds 
to  sustain  her  household  and  educate 
her  sons. 

But,  she  was  a  famous  manager,  quiet 
as  she  seemed,  and  provided  well  for  alL 
No  more  "  Cobbler  of  Brusa  "  illumina- 
tions now  I  A  pair  of  wax  candles 
nightly,  were  all  my  mistress  afforded 
herself,  and  these  she  bought  with  her 
own  money.  The  old  mistress  used 
nightly  candles  of  her  own  making, 
which  were  almost  as  clear  as  Bougries 
and  smelt  delightfully,  but  my  mistress* 
complained  that  the  odor  tokened  her 
and  made  her  faint,  and  she  had  her 
own  way. 

I  remember  well,  however,  how  at 
Maur^pas  she  had  always  burned  a 
nightly  wax  night's  taper,  out  of  respect 
for  old  usages,  and  she  had  a  notion  then 
that  the  smell  was  healthy,  and  kept  off 
headache,  the  only  sickness  she  suffered 
fi'om  in  those  happy  days.* 

**  Happy  days,  Rena  ?  How  cap  you 
call  those  days  happy  that  you  have 
described  to  me  as  so  bitter  and  intole- 
rable ?  I  should  think  you  would  have 
been  far  happier  at  Madame  2«avie]fa, 
away  from  cruel  Maur^pas." 


*  The  night  wax  candle  is  made  from  the  te- 
rum  of  the  myrtle  berry— a  aubstance  closely  re- 
sembling parafflne-mlngled  with  the  resin  of  the 
old  field  pine.  The  color  la  pale  green,  the  tex- 
ture equal  to  wax ;  and,  in  buming,  these  candlea 
emit  a  delicious  aromatic  odor,  which  is  snppoa- 
ed  to  bo  highly  conducive  to  health.  Many  M 
ari8t4>cratic  CamilieB  use  these  candlea  (the  mak- 
ing  of  which  in  perfectnees  is  an  art  not  easily 
acquired)  in  preference  to  Bongriea,  aa  Sena  had 
stated. 
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No,  madam,  no;  my  happiest  days 
and  hers  were  spent  at  Maur^pas,  m  spite 
of  the  ill-usage  we  now  and  then  received. 
There  we  had  hope^  at  least,  and  security 
from  strangers,  and  we  enjoyed  our  times 
of  peace  all  the  more  for  the  little 
storms  we  encountered  sometimes.  Be- 
sides, it  was  the  rightful  home  of  my 
mistress,  and  mine ;  and  there  is  much 
in  that.  She  was  always  first  at  Mau- 
r^pas,  as  she  could  not  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  in  any  other  house,  even  her  moth- 
er's. 

"  True,  true,  Rena ;  those  are  consid- 
erations ;  but  violence  and  insult  are 
insuflferable." 

She  found  them  so,  and  gave  up  all 
the  rest  on  that  account ;  but  I  shall 
ever  think  my  master's  money-troubles 
were  maddening  him  when  he  struck 
her,  and  she  did  not  love  him  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  them. 

"  Yet,  you  say  she  seemed  happy 
again,  Rena,  after  your  Master  Jacques' 
death  had  softened  her  nature  ?" 

Yes,  happy,  but  in  a  different  way— 
more  calm,  more  quiet,  more  patient, 
then  at  Maur^pas,  but  not  half  so  bird- 
like and  Joyous.  She  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  her  religions  duties  than  she  had 
done  before,  and  when  we  were  in  New 
Orleans  stayed  with  her  old  teachers  and 
went  to  the  confessional  for  the  first  time 
in  years.    It  did  her  good,  I  think. 

Did  she  accompany  Madame  Zavier 
to  the  city?" 

No,  she  went  alone,  and  about  her 
own  affairs,  and  made  her  home  with 
her  aunt,  the  Abbess  Magdalene.^  When 
I  say  alone,  I  mean  without  friend  or 
escoit.  She  took  me  with  her,  of  course. 
My  mistress  went  down  to  the  city  to 
sell  her  diamonds  (the  last  gift  her  father 
had  made  her),  fbr  her  mother's  benefit 
The  year  that  master  Jacques  was 
drowned,  the  cotton-crop  failed  at  Ma- 
dame Zavier's  place,  owing  to  overflow ; 
and  two  of  her  best  hands  died  of  fever, 
and  she,  the  proudest  woman  you  ever 
saw,  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn  for 
assistance.  So  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one  about  her  situation,  my  mis- 
tress took  her  casket  of  Jewels  and  went 
down  to  see  the  Jewelers  in  New  Or- 


leans and  sell  her  diamonds.  She  car- 
ried them  all  the  way  in  her  own  sachel, 
for  fear  of  an  accident  to  the  boat,  when 
baggage  would  be  abandoned  even  if  life 
was  saved,  and  slept  with  them  under 
her  pillow.  But  we  reached  our  des- 
tination safely,  and  before  night  my 
mistress  had  deposited  in  bank  forty-five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  credit  of  Madame 
Maria  Zavier,  having  retained  three  hun- 
dred for  her  own  expenses.  The  dia- 
monds had  cost  over  five  thousand. 

**  Now  Eugene  will  not  be  obliged  to 
leave  Oakland  College,"  she  said,  with 
Joy  sparkluig  in  her  eyes,  when  we  were 
alone,  that  evening,  in  one  chamber ; 

and  my  mother  will  not  be  compelled 
to  ask  advances  from  commission  mer- 
chants— ^those  cormorants  of  the  earth — 
or  go  in  debt  for  supplies  for  her  negroes 
and  household.  I  never  knew  what  an 
immense  sum  forty-five  hundred  dollars 
was,  before,  Rena — the  price  of  a  single 
cashmere  shawl  I  saw  to-day  1  But,  my 
dear  mother  has  taught  me  how  much 
comfort  may  be  had  for  little  money 
when  Judiciously  disposed.  I  used  to 
be  as  extravagant  as  my  poor  father, 
and  fearfully  inconsiderate  about  expend- 
iture." 

**  Oh,  mistress,"  I  ventured  to  rejoin, 

I  am  sure  you  never  asked  for  much, 
and  what  my  master  chose  to  buy  for 
you  with  his  own  money  you  had  a 
right  to  take  and  keep.  You  stayed 
mostly  at  home,  and  never  wore  such 
fine  clothes  or  drove  so  fine  a  carriage 
as  the  rest  of  the  lake  ladies." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  in  that  solemn,  childish  way  she 
had;  "but,  remember  those  illumina- 
tions I  Many  a  poor  mother  would  be 
thankfhl  for  an  inch  of  candle  to  see  her 
child's  dying  face  by,  and  I  flared  out 
dozens  -  every  night  at  Maur^pas,  with 
open  windows  and  the  wind  blowing 
across  the  room.  It  is  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous self-reproach  to  me." 

I  could  scarcely  keep  finom  smilmg  as 
she  said  these  words,  but  I  managed  to 
be  grave,  for,  Just  then,  the  holy  bishop 
knocked  at  the  door,  coming  to  talk 
with  her  an  hour  before  administering 
the  sacrament  which  she  was  to  take 
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tlie  next  day  at  the  cathedral.  I  sat 
very  quietly  in  one  comer  while  he  re- 
mained, and  felt  greatly  consoled  my- 
self by  his  pious  advice  and  conversa- 
tion. Not  once  was  the  name  of  M. 
Maurdpas  mentioned  by  either  one. 

On  our  way  to  the  cathedral,  the 
next  morning,  we  met  M. '  Maur^pas, 
face  to  face.  I  never  knew  before  what 
metal  my  mistress  was  made  of.  8he 
passed  him  with  her  vail  up,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  her  face,  or  chang- 
ing color  in  the  least;  but  he  reeled 
from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the 
other,  and  staggered  like  a  drunken 
man,  turning  red  and  pale  in  quick  sue- 
ceBsion,  and  at  last  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  the  cathedral  for  support  I 
saw  him  there  as  we  went  up  the  steps, 
but  my  mistress  never  seemed  to  have 
noticed  him  at  all ;  and  but  for  a  re- 
mark of  mine  later,  I  might  have  be- 
lieved that  she  had  not  seen  him  as  she 
passed. 

**My  master  had  a  very  distressed 
look,"  I  said,  when  I  was  undressing 
her  that  evening ;  did  you  not  think 
so,  mistress  . 

"  Have  you  a  master  any  longer.  Bo- 
na ?  I  thought  you  had  only  a  mistress 
now." 

"M.  Maur^pas,  I  mean — ^your  hus- 
band, my  own  dear  mistress,  that  we 
met  on  Jackson  square  to-day,  as  we 
went  up  to  the  cathedral"  I  could  not 
forbear  bursting  into  tears,  for,  with  all 
his  faults,  I  pitied  him  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart    Not  so  my  mistress. 

He  has  cause  to  be  thankfbl  to  God," 
she  said,  in  a  hard,  cold  voice,  "  that  he 
is  permitted  to  expiate  his  ill-conduct  in 
this  world  rather  than  the  next ;  else, 
everlasting  hell-fire  might  be  his  portion. 
That  man  is  nothing  to  me,  Rena ;  never 
mention  him  again  in  my  presence;" 
and  bhe  went  on  reading  the  book  the 
bishop  had  sent  her,  as  calmly  as  though 
we  bad  not  spoken  of  M.  Maur^pas. 

Then  I  knew  that  what  she  had  said 
was  the  bare  truth,  and  no  boastful  &ncy, 
madam.  I  knew  that  my  master  wu 
dead  4o  her  for  ever,  and  that  she  had 
indeed  wiped  hhn  out  of  the  tablets  of 
her  brain."    Those  were  her  words,  I 
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remember.  She  always  said  things  dl^ 
ferent  from  other  people.  One  thing  I 
learned,  however :  that,  from  that  day, 
my  mistress  always  wore  that  small, 
sharp  poniard  she  had  carried  so  much 
at  Maur^pas,  but  laid  aside  of  late. 

"  I  will  be  prepared  for  him,"  she  mur- 
mured, if  ever  he  lays  his  hand  on  me 
again,  either  in  wrath  or  kindness.  One 
would  fare  as  ill  with  him  as  the  other" 
— and  that  old  look  flashed  in  her  eyes 
once  more. 

When  we  went  back  to  Les  Boocages, 
my  mistress  told  her  mother  what  her 
errand  had  been  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Madame  Zavier  was  greatly  touched  and 
comforted  at  this  proof  of  pious  con- 
sideration. * 

They  were  veiy  happy  together,  mad- 
am, for  a  season ;  and  every  one  in  and 
about  the  house  was  devoted  to  mj  mis- 
tress, and,  through  her,  to  me;  bat 
somehow  my  heart  was  mostly  sad  at 
Les  Boccages.  I  felt  from  the  first  aa 
my  mistress  said  she  always  did  before 
a  thunder-storm — as  if  something  was 
coming  to  crush  me — and  every  new 
sound,  or  sudden  arrival,  made  me 
tremble. 

My  greatest  joy  was  on  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  my  master  Bichard  and 
Deemah  would  come  for  a  few  days^ 
It  was  like  the  sunshine  breaking  throu^ 
cold,  gray  clouds  to  me,  to  see  those 
friendly  faces — one  so  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, the  other  so  honest  and  affectionate. 

It  was  in  this  way  I  got  accustomed  to 
and  finally  attached  to  Deemah,  though 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  late  him, 
or  any  one — ^"  She  hesitated,  then  add- 
ed, m  low  tones,  as  if  of  soliloquy :  "  who 
could  or  would  stoop  to  love  me  agam  T 

For  a  moment  her  face  was  clouded 
and  downcast;  then,  rousing  herself  as 
from  reverie,  she  proceeded  with  re- 
newed energy. 

I  think  I  have  brought  you  pretty 
well  up  to  the  tune,  madam,  when  the 
steamer  Geraldine  exploded  opposite  to 
the  plantation  of  Madame  Zavier.  It 
was  a  perfect  wreck ;  half  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  killed,  and  the  rest  more 
or  less  fearfully  injured.  There  wen 
boats  employed  for  many  hooiB  in 
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rescuing  safferers  from  the  water.  Some 
of  these  were  brought  to  our  landing, 
and,  as  the  house  of  Madame  Zavier 
was  not  large,  she  had  her  cotton-gin 
hastily  fitted  up  as  a  hospital.  It  was 
April,  and  most  of  the  cotton  had  been 
baled  and  sent  off,  so  there  was  ample 
accommodation  for  alL  She  herself, 
her  women  and  Dr.  Duroc,  moved 
among  them  constantly,  dressing  their 
wounds  and  ministering  to  their  wants 
for  several  days. 

My  mistress  would  have  gone  also  to 
help  care  for  them,  had  not  an  object 
that  required  all  her  attention  detained 
her  at  home.  Just  as  she  had  opened 
the  gate  to  go  down  to  the  cotton-gin,  a 
man  staggered  in,  with  singed  hair  and 
a  blackened  face,  holding  up  two  terri- 
bly scalded  hands  before  her,  and  im- 
ploring her  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  her 
house  and  receive  immediate  attention. 
She  did  not  hesitate,  but  taking  him  by 
one  arm,  motioned  to  me  to  support 
him  by  the  other,  and  thus  we  led  him, 
groaning  at  every  step,  back  through 
the  garden  walks  we  had  Just  traversed, 
and  so  up  the  long  steps  of  the  portico 
and  into  the  ell  room,  in  which  gentle- 
men were  always  lodged.  Aunt  Polly 
was  called,  and  his  wounds  were  dressed 
with  linseed  oil  and  flour,  and  he  was 
placed  in  bed,  which  trembled  under 
him  as  the  pain  shook  his  ihime.  I 
never  saw  any  one  suffer  as  he  did ;  but 
he  was  soon  asleep  under  a  strong  opi- 
ate, and  awoke  refreshed.  From  that 
time  he  began  steadily  to  improve. 

His  face  was  quite  uninjured,  as  we 
found  after  washing  away  the  soot  that 
almost  covered  it,  but  his  hair  was 
burnt  off  quite  close  to  his  head.  His 
very  eyebrows  had  been  scorched.  His 
hands  healed  rapidly  under  our  simple 
treatment,  and  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Marstyn  was  able  to 
show  his  white  teeth,  and  laugh  and 
talk  with  my  mistress  and  Madame  Za- 
vier. His  golden-brown  curls  were  com- 
mencing to  twist  themselves  again,  and 
his  eyebrows  looked  quite  natural.  We 
saw  that  he  was  a  very  handsome  gen- 
tleman, young  and  gallant -mannered, 
and  full  of  life. 
Vol.  n.— 81 


But,  for  all,  I  used  to  wonder  what  it 
was  my  mistress  saw  in  him  to  make 
her  cling  so  to  his  pillow,  and  study  his 
face  so  earnestly,  even  when  he  lay  fast 
asleep,  or  why  she  hung  on  every  word 
he  spoke,  talking  but  little  herself,  yet 
full  all  the  while  of  a  sort  of  fluttering 
anxiety  that  made  her  color  go  and  come 
like  a  flame,  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  starsi 

But,  one  day,  I  saw  her  when  he  had 
dropped  to  sleep  (for  he  was  still  weak, 
and  would  doze  off  suddenly,  even  while 
others  were  speaking  or  reading  to  him), 
draw  from  her  bosom  the  miniature  of 
Mr.  Adrian,  and,  glancing  rapidly  for  a 
time  fit)m  one  to  the  other,  put  it  up  at 
last  very  suddenly,  when  he  roused  f^om 
slumber,  yet  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

Madam,  I  knew  from  that  hour,  as 
well  as  she  did,  what  thought  had  en- 
tered her  mind,  but  I  never  breathed  it 
to  a  soul.  I  had  determined,  long  be- 
fore, never  again  to  come  between  my; 
mistress  and  her  happiness,  whatever' 
that  might  be,  and,  even  if  master  Rich-- 
ard  had  questioned  me  himself,  I  am> 
sure  I  should  have  kept  my  resolution.. 
But  he  did  not  come,  just  then,  and  L 
had  no  temptation  to  speak  to  any  one- 
but  her. 

^  Mistress,"  I  said  one  night,  not  long 
after  this  observation,  **  I  wonder  when 
Mr.  Marstyn  is  going  away?  It 
seems  to  me  he  stays  a  long  time  tor- 
such  a  stranger.  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  Mexico  to  join  the  army 

Wonder  on,'*  she  said,  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes  from  her  breviaiy,  **  but 
take  heed  how  you  talk.  Above  all, 
ask  me  no  questions,  Rena.  I  will  not 
suffer  it.''  Then  she  smiled,  well  pleas- 
ed I  saw,  although  her  words  were  stem. 

I  wish  he  would  go "  I  continued, 
nothing  daunted,**  before  master  Richard 
comes.  I  am  so  afraid  that  my  vision 
will  come  true  then — my  vision  of 
blood  and  steel." 

**  Little  wretch !  you  are  a  clairvoy- 
ant I  believe,"  she  said,  glancing  up, 
quickly,  with  a  suppressed  smile  upon 
her  lips.  *'  Now,  Rena,  tell  me  true, 
what  is  it  you  suspect  V*  shutting  her 
book,  suddenly. 

Oh,  mistress,"  I  said,  dropping  the 
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comb  I  held,  and  clasping  my  hands  as 
I  fell  on  my  knees  before  her.  '*  Re- 
member what  dear  master  Richard  said 
about  your  'evil  genius' — mind  his 
rery  words — and  be  done  with  the 
*  Green  Seal '  serpent /(?r  /  Don't  let 
Mr.  Marstyn  know  that  you  are  •  Valerie.* " 

"  What  a  demure  duenna  I  have  in  you, 
Rena/'  she  said,  laughing  merrily ;  and 
what  makes  you  suppose  Mr.  Marstyn 
would  care  to  know  ?  Strangely  enough, 
however,  I  had  come  to  the  same  reso- 
lution myself ;  so  now,  get  up  fW>m  your 
sacrificial  position — or  is  it  penitential  ? 
and  resume  your  comb,  and  don't  tangle 
my  hair  in  your  bewilderment,  nor  pull 
it  from  sheer  spite,  as  you  sometimes 
do ;  and,  mark  me,  Rena,  let  your  own 
lips  be  sealed  as  closely  as  those  letters 
were  that  used  to  come  to  me  at  Maurd- 
pas,  with  tbeir  serpent  signets — those 
precious  letters,  every  word  of  which  is 
written  here,  and  here." 

And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
and  head. 

**  Will  you  be  divorced  now,  mistress  f 
I  asked,  peeping  round  .into  her  face,  af- 
ter the  silence  of  a  few  moments.  **  You 
can,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Eustis  said,  you 
know,"  and  I  simpered  outright. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Rena?  or,  do  you 
wish  to  make  me  so  ?  Little  pest  I  if 
you  hazard  another  remark,  either  to 
me  or  others.  Til  send  yon  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Francis  Zavier,  at  Natchez,  and 
make  you  nurse  her  little  cross,  teething 
baby.  There !  I  hope  you  will  learn 
discretion  ftom  lhat  threat  One  more 
dire  could  hardly  be  conceived." 

"And  what  would  you  do  without 
me,  mistress?"  I  questioned,  saucily. 
You  see  how  she  had  spoiled  me,  mad- 
am! She  answered  me  with  a  clear, 
ringing  peal  of  laughter,  such  as  I  had 
not  heard  burst  from  her  lips  since  we 
had  left  Maurfepas. 

"  What,  indeed  f  she  asked,  sadly,  the 
next  minute ;  and  she  wiped  tears  from 
her  eyes  that  might  have  Hown  from 
mirth.  Then  there  was  silence  for  a  while. 

**Rena,"  she  said,  suddenly  turning 
npon  me  gravely,  "  it  is  Just  possible  that 
God  has  yet  great  stores  of  happiness 
reserved  for  me.   I  have  discovered  that 
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Marstyn  loves  me  and  I  love  him.  H« 
is  a  widower;  I  know  from  what  h« 
told  my  mother.  When  she  asked  him 
whether  she  should  write  to  his  friends 
concerning  his  condition,  he  replied 
that  he  had  none  near  enough  to  car* 
for  him,  except  two  or  three  little  chil- 
dren too  young  to  understand  matters — 
so  I  know  that  his  wife  is  dead.  It  is 
probable  that  before  many  months  I, 
too,  shall  stand  free  in  the  sight  of  man 
as  I  now  am  in  tlie  sight  of  God ;  snd 
then — we  shall  see,  Rena,  we  shall  sea 
*  Qui,  Je  verrois.'  In  the  meantime,  h« 
is  unacquainted  with  my  real  name. 
They  call  me  Madame  Aglfte,  yon  know, 
at  my  own  request,  and  I  know  that  my 
mother  has  waived  his  inquiries.  H« 
would  not  stoop,  of  course,  to  question 
servants,  even  if  he  had  an  opportunity. 
My  black  dress  has  satisfied  him  of  mj 
widowhood,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was 
poor.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  he  will  do.  He 
has  not  yet  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
but  I  think — 1  think— hot  will  before 
many  days  are  over.  Then  he  wiP 
leave '  Les  Boccages '  for  a  season,  Rena, 
but  not  to  go  to  Mexico.  Oh,  no  I  I 
have  convinced  him  what  an  iniquitous 
war  it  is— of  aggresuon  and  intrusion, 
and  he  has  promised  me  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army.  But  all  this 
is  a  profound  secret,  so  fiur,  Rena,  and 
you  are  not  to  tell  even  Aunt  Molly." 

Then  I  promised  her,  kneeling  down 
before  her  crucifix,  to  be  nient  ai»  the 
grave,  and  I  tried  to  rejoice  with  my 
mistress.  But  my  heart  misgave  me. 
I  know  not  how  or  why,  but  I  tieqibled 
from  the  first 

"As  to  Richard  Zavier,"  she  said, 
when  her  toilet  was  completed,  and 
beeutiful  she  looked  that  day  in  her 
white  India  dress  and  azure  scarf,  and 
the  oleander  blooms  in  her  hair,  with 
the  deep  flush  on  her  cheek  that  made 
her  splendid  always  when  it  came.  An 
to  Richard  Zavier,  should  he  dare  to  m- 
terfbre  again  with  my  arrangementa, 
whatever  they  may  be,  I  will  slay  hhn 
with  my  own  hand." 

And  she  clenched  the  jeweled  handle 
of  that  poniard,  speaking  through  her 
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clenched  teeth,  while  her  eyes  blazed,  and 
grew  like  stars  aboat  to  shoot 

"  Oh,  don't,  mistress  I"  I  cried,  clasp- 
ing my  hands  before  my  eyes,  and 
shrieking  feebly;  "donH  make  such 
threats  against  dear  master  Richard 

"Then  let  hun  beware T  sl)e  said, 
grimly;  and  so,  she  passed  frota  her 
chamber  to  enter  that  of  the  man  who 
was  her  fate. 

"Fate,  Rena?  How  can  you  sup- 
pose there  was  anything  in  an  accidental 
meeting  like  theurs  ?  They  had  already 
proved  their  fate  as  fisir  as  that  went — 
and  should  haye  been  content  to  let 
chance  alone.'* 

"  No,  madam,  it  was  fate  from  first 
to  last ;  and  now  that  all  was  quiet  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  the  riyer  throws  him 
from  its  breast,  you  see,  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman  he  had  sworn  to  re- 
nounce. How  could  he  help  himself  if 
he  loyed  her,  not  eyen  knowing  that  she 
was  his  *  Valerie  V  and  who  can  blame 
her  if  she  loyed  him,  knowing  f\ill  well 
that  he  was  her  own  '  M.  Adrian  V  I, 
for  one,  madam,  belieye  their  &te  was 
fixed,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
pity  them." 

And  she  sat  for  a  while  like  some 
prophetess  caryed  in  yellow  sand- 
stone. 

"  She  loyed  him,*'  she  began,  shaking 
her  solemn  head,  "  as  she  could  neyer 
have  loyed  any  one  else — as  God  meant 
she  should  loye  him  alone,  and  he  wor- 
shiped her.  Yet,  he  neyer  anked  her 
to  be  his  wife  until  the  yery  day  before 
that  he  had  fixed  upon  his  departure. 
He  was  quite  restored  now ;  he  had  the 
perfect  use  of  his  hands,  and  was  yigoi^ 
ous  and  joyous  as  a  child  Just  let  loose 
for  a  holiday.  His  face  was  a  yery 
beautiful  one,  I  thought,  with  clear-cut 
features  and  a  broad  white  forehead, 
oyer  which  short,  thick  curls  clustered, 
of  golden  brown;  and  large,  brilliant 
blue  eyes,  like  a  frosty  sky  in  winter ; 
and  a  smile  as  sudden  and  bright  as  a 
burst  oi  sunshine  at  first,  but  cruel  when 
it  lingered.  Tou  recollect  thai  smile, 
madam,  for,  of  course  you  knew  from 
the  beginning  when  I  mentioned  his 
IrtM  name,  who  Mr.  Manlifn  was.** 


"Oh,  yes,  Rena,  that  was  the  only 
name  I  ever  knew  him  by.*' 

My  carelessness  disarmed  her  and  she 
went  on.  "  She  loyed  him,"  she  re- 
peated, and  he  worshiped  the  ground 
she  walked  on.  I  know  the  true  signs 
of  true  loye,  eyen  if  it  neyer  came  to 
me ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  his  way,  Mr. 
Maretyn  loyed  my  mistress  as  well  as 
eyer  Master  Richard  did  in  his;  but 
their  natures  were  different  His  ways 
were  far  more  winning,  and  he  made 
more  outward  sign  of  feeling  than  my 
master  Richard  eyer  could  haye  done, 
eyen  if  he  had  been  a  lover  instead  of  a 
dear  brother." 

It  was  beaotifiil  to  see  how  Jealously 
the  quadroon  guarded  her  master  Rich- 
ard's secret — with  what  reverence  she 
regarded  him  and  his  honor. 

"  So  it  went  on,  as  I  have  said,  until 
the  last  day  of  his  tarrying  at  Lee  Boc- 
cages. 

Then  he  spoke  out,  tree  and  fbll,  and 
asked  the  consent  of  Madame  Zavier  to 
his  courtship. 

"  Has  Aglfie  consented  to  marry  you, 
Mr.  Marstynf  asked  her  mother,  with 
amazement,  "  that  you  appeal  to  me  ? 
She  is  her  own  mistress,  you  know — in 
one  way  being  a  wife  separated  fh>m 
her  husband  by  act  of  law ;  but  there 
has  been  no  divorce — ^and  Monsieur — 

"  Neyer  name  that  name,  mother,  if 
you  love  me,"  said  my  mistress,  clasping 
her  hands  wildly  above  the  lips  of 
Madame  Zavier.  "  It  is  sufflcientfy  ex 
plained.  You  have  promised  me  never 
to  call  that  fatal  name  again  in  any 
connection  with  me.  Oh,  mother  dear" 
— &lling  upon  her  neck~"you  shall 
haye  all  my  reasons  later.  I  shall  tell 
Mr.  Marstjrn  every  thing,  too,  when  the 
right  time  comes.  Help  me  to  preserve 
my  little  mystery  now." 

"  And  do  I  understand,"  he  asked 
gently,  "  that  you  aie  not  a  widow  by 
death,  but  only  by  inclination?  Ah  I 
so  much  the  better  1  There  will  be  no 
regrets  to  straggle  against  But,  you 
say,  Madame  Zavier,  this  divorce  can  be 
readily  obtained.  Why  then  has  it  been 
deferred  b»  long  f 

She  then  explained  to  him  the  qp» 
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position  of  the  church,  and  her  daugh- 
ter's determination  hitherto  to  submit 
to  its  decrees. 

**  But  that  is  all  over,  dear  mother," 
said  my  mistress,  eagerly.  "  The  church 
— all  else  fades  into  nothingness  com- 
pared to  Am,"  and  she  extended  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Marstyn,  who,  seizuig  it, 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

All  demonstration  like  this  must  be 
deferred  for  a  time,"  said  my  mistress, 
withdrawing  her  hand  and  blushing 
vividly.  I  forgot  that  I  am  not  yet 
free.  Go,  and  when  you  Mum  I  will 
receive  you  as  my  heart  dictates." 

"But,  Aglae,  my  child,"  Madame 
Zavicr  remonstrated,  "  this  gentleman  is 
but  a  stranger  to  us.  What  can  you 
know  of  him  ?  How  is  it  possible  this 
love  can  have  sprung  up  so  speedily 
between  you  ?" 

"Mother,  mother,  how  long  did  it 
take  you  to  learn  to  love  my  father," 
asked  my  mistress,  archly.  6he  well 
knew  the  history  of  the  brief  courtship 
and  devoted  affection  of  her  parents. 

Still,  Madame  Zavier  seemed  sad  and 
uncertain.  As  she  turned  to  leave  the 
parlor,  Mr.  Marstyn  said  to  her : 

"  Madame  Zayier,  it  is  only  natural 
you  should  feel  as  you  do  about  this 
matter.  You  have,  I  know,  your  house 
engagements  now,  but  come  when  you 
are  at  leisure.  I  will  defer  until  then  a 
confession  I  was  about  to  make  to  your 
daughter  alone.  It  is  one  due  to  you 
both,  and  involves  the  only  mystery  of 
my  life,  but  it  places  us  on  equal  ground 
at  least.  When  that  is  cleared  up  all  will 
be  serene  and  open  between  us  three.  For 
the  rest,  believe  me,  I  have  not  wooed 
your  daughter  without  the  ability  to 
sustain  and  support  her  as  becomes  her 
gentle  breeding.  My  fortune  is  no  con- 
temptible one,  Madame  Zavier,  let  me 
assure  you." 

"  There  are  many  things  beyond  for- 
tune, I  have  learned  to  think,"  she  said, 
turning  at  the  door.  "  Nevertheless,  I 
confess  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  your 
means  are  sufficient  I  will  i*etum  this 
afternoon,  as  you  propose,  to  penetrate 
your  mystery.  We  shall  dine  in  the 
interval,  and  Dr.  Duroc  is  expected  to 
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Join  us  with  his  wife ;  so  it  may  be  best 
to  defer  our  family  conference  until  after 
their  departure." 

So  saying,  she  departed,  cold  and 
mournful.  She  had  never  liked  Mr. 
Marstyn,  I  saw  from  the  beginning ;  but 
this  you  know  is  often  the  case  between 
two  people  of  that  color.  It  had  not 
surprised  me. 

"  What  a  physiologist  you  would 
make,  Rena  I" 

"  I  don't  kno^,  madam,  what  that 
long  word  means — nothing  evil  I  hope* 
I  only  know  what  my  eyes  and  ears  tell 
me.  They  never  deceive,  you  know, 
when  you  are  only  a  looker-on  and  a 
heai'er.  It  is  different,  of  course,  when 
you  come  to  feel." 

"  To  be  an  actor,  in  short,  Rena." 

"I  thought  actors  only  spoke  the 
words  they  read  out  of  the  play-books,"* 
she  said  with  a  literal  simplicity  that 
broke  out  singularly  ever  and  anon,  be- 
yond all  the  usages  of  her  outer  life. 
It  was  the  wisdom  of  her  inner  life. 

Explanation  or  discussion  were  alike 
useless  if  not  impossible  here;  so  I  suf- 
fered her  to  pursue  the  thread  of  her 
story,  without  further  interruptions. 

My  mistress  passed  the  morning  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Mr.  Marstyn  and 
other  company,  and  when  Dr.  Duroc 
and  his  wife  had  returned  home,  after 
the  three  o*clock  dinner,  that  Madame 
Zavier  always  gave  her  family,  the 
long  AprU  afternoon  was  drawmg  to  a 
close. 

It  was  then  that  my  mistress  went 
with  her  mother  to  the  morning  parlor, 
where  they  sat  usually  when  alone — a 
small  room  opening  to  the  veranda, 
lined  with  books,  though  they  never 
called  it  a  library — ^tojoin  Mr.  Marstyn, 
and  hear  from  him  the  confession  he  had 
promised  them  to  make  in  the  morning. 
I  was  called  to  bring  the  water,  and  re- 
mained, sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  the  cor- 
ner, without  attracting  observation.  It 
was  my  habit  to  do  this  with  the  appro- 
val of  my  mistress  whenever  I  so  de- 
sired. On  a  sofa,  so  placed  that  one 
end  was  in  shadow,  sat  Mr.  MarstyTi  and 
Madame  Aglfte ;  Madame  Zavier  occupied 
a  fauteuU  at  a  little  distanoe,  somewhat 
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behind  Mr.  Marstyn,  I  remember,  so  that 
my  mistress  could  see  her  face  across  her 
shoalder  and  bis  also,  though  her  own 
was  only  to  them  a  dark  outline.  They 
faced  the  windows,  through  which  the 
setting  sun  was  streaming ;  but  her  bade 
was  turned  to  these,  so  as  to  screen  her 
effectually  from  scrutiny.* 

Thus  every  change  on  Madame  Za- 
vier's  countenance  was  observed  by  my 
mistress,  and  these,  oh,  madam  1  never 
have  I  seen  grief,  scorn,  terror  so  vivid- 
ly portrayed  as  on  that  lady's  fiice  while 
Mr.  Marstyn  made  his  confession,  or 
rather  narrated  his  experience;  but  he 
could  see  nothing  of  this,  of  course, 
either  on  one  countenance  or  the  other, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

And  so  he  went  on,  nothing  dream- 
ing, nothing  suspecting,  to  the  awful  end 
— the  end  of  all  to  him ;  but  you  know 
all  that,  perhaps,  better  than  I  can  tell 
you. 

**No,  no,  Rena,  proceed,  I  know  only 
the  catastrophe.  I  ask  for  more.  I 
would  be  Just,  even  if  I  can  not  be  gen- 
erous." 

The  carelessness  of  my  tone  and  man- 
ner had  their  effect  Indeed,  the  time 
was  over  when  passion  could  have 
been  awakened  by  this  recital ;  but  I 
earnestly  desired  to  know  fiicts  which  as 
yet  I  had  not  been  able,  beyond  a  few 
very  apparent  ones,  to  clearly  ascer- 
tain. 

I  desired  to  learn  what  steps  had  led 
to  a  tragedy  that  had,  at  one  time,  ex- 
erted a  very  disastrous  influence  on  me, 
but  which  I  had  learned  to  believe  had 
in  the  end  infinitely  improved  the  pur- 
pose of  my  destiny. 

Go  on,  Rena,"  I  said,  "  let  me  hear 
what  Mr.  Marstyn  had  to  say  for  himself 
on  this  occasion;  he  must  have  been 
very  ingenious  to  be  able  to  set  up  any 
defense  against  his  past  ill  conduct — 
that  is,  if  he  frankly  acknowledged  eveiy 
thing." 

Madam,  you  shall  hear  all  of  what 
Mr.  Marstyn  told  my  mistress;  I  can 


*  Again  In  thla  place  I  moat  apolojclca  for  de- 
parting ao  widely  from  Bena'a  atyle  of  narrative, 
which!  can  not  alwaya  eonflne  mynelf  to,  or  even 
recall,  thoogh  oocasionaUy  it  retnma  vividly  to 
my  mind. 


never  forget  one  word  of  that  recital. 
You  see  it  was  printed  on  my  brain 
with  fire,  as  people  make  likenesses 
now,  with  only  the  sun  to  help  them — 
stamped  in  a  moment, but  like  to  last  a 
life-time." 

Photographed,  Rena.  I  understand 
you  ;  the  simile  is  good.  I  have  receiv- 
ed electric  impressions,  myself,  in  the 
same  way  sometimes,  yet  with  every  de- 
tail perfect." 

"  My  mystery  is  simply  this,"  said  Mr. 
Marstyn.  "Yet  it  is  strangely  coinci- 
dental with  that  of  Madame  Aglfte 
whose  second  name  I  shall  demand  pre- 
sently, in  return  for  my  own  confidence. 
I,  too,  am  a  widower  with  a  living  wife. 
I,  too,  am  entitled  *to  a  divorce,  I  am 
assured  by  my  attorneys,  which  the  courts 
are  ready  to  grant  me  at  any  moment 
on  the  plea  of  cruel  desertion.  Three 
years  ago  my  wife  left  my  bed  and  board 
without  sufficient  reason,  and  withdrew 
her  children  fit>m  my  roof.  I  returned 
from  a  Journey  to  find  my  home  deso- 
late, my  fkmily  flown  !  Remonstrance, 
explanation,  were  of  no  avail  My  wife 
obstinately  reflised  to  hear  me  or  to  re- 
turn to  me,  having  found  shelter  in 
her  father's  house  in  a  neighboring  Stale. 
Yet  she  claims  no  divorce  herself,  and 
is  content  to  wear  her  marriage  yoke  to 
the  grave,  and  let  me  go  free." 

"  That  is  because  she  still  loves  you, 
Mr.  Marstyn,"  said  my  mistress,  eagerly. 

Your  Wife  is  a  true  woman,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  was  your  offending  ?" 

No,  it  is  herself  she  loves,  not  me," 
said  Mr.  Marstyn.  **  She  worships  ex- 
pediency and  propriety,  and  ignores  her 
husband's  claims ;  but  I  can  not  aver, 
truthfully,  that  I  have  ever  loved  her,  or 
craved  greatly  her  affection.  So  that 
thera  is  even  less  excuse  for  this  behavior 
on  her  part  from  the  causes  she  alleges, 
than  if  warmer  relations  had  existed. 
A  few  letters,  a  few  half-founded  reports, 
were  enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
hei  conjugal  fidelity — matters  which  a 
true  wife  would  have  sifted  thoroughly 
before  believing,  and  even  if  substantiat- 
ed would  have,  after  a  season,  forgiven 
lovingly." 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  rekte 
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to  OB  the  circumstances  ?"  asked  Madame 
Zavier,  iii  her  cold  and  quiet  way.  "  You 
will  not  forget,  I  hope,  Mr.  Marstyn, 
that  it  is  my  daughter's  welfare  that  is  at 
stake,  and  which  inspires  this  curiosity 
of  interest,  so  to  speak.  It  is  little  my 
habit  to  ask  questions.*' 

"  Oh,  surely  not,*'  he  answered,  smil- 
ing. "  It  was,  indeed,  in  consideration 
of  such  righti  on  your  part,  Madame 
Zavier,  that  I  resolved  to  include  you  as 
part  of  my  audience  this  evening ;  oth- 
erwise I  should  have  confided  my  con- 
fession to  the  ear  of  Madame  Aglfte 
alone.*' 

"  Perhaps  this  would  still  be  best,"  I 
heard  my  mistress  murmur ;  but,  if  he 
heard  her  he  took  no  heed,  but  still  pur- 
sued his  story.  I,  who  sat  near  her, 
could  hear  her  small  foot  beating  upon 
the  mat,  and  her  breath  coming  and  go- 
ing fast — her  usual  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience or  dissatisfaction. 

I  shall  not  seek  to  Justify  my  con- 
duct wholly,"  said  Mr.  Marstyn;  "to 
do  this  would  be  disingenuous ;  but  I 
deny  that  in  the  matter  which  gave  my 
wife  umbrage,  there  ever  entered  one 
thought  or  one  feeling  that  could  have 
offend^  the  sternest  moralist  I  was 
merely  what  the  French  call '  inconse- 
quent* in  my  conduct  of  this  affidr; 
you  comprehend,  of  course,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  harmless  word." 

"Oh,  perfectly,"  said  my  mistress, 
sharply.  "  It  is  a  very  expressive  one. 
But,  do  not  linger  on  your  way,  I  beg, 
or  perhaps  we  had  better  forego  the  con- 
tessions  utterly,  and  take  every  thing 
for  granted.  I,  for  one,  am  entirely 
willing  to  do  this." 

"  But  I  am  not  so  minded,  Aglfte," 
said  her  mother.  "  Proceed,  Mr.  Mars- 
tyn, I  beg,  and  constitute  me  your  Judge 
on  this  occasion,  since  my  daughter  re- 
fuses that  office." 

"  Both  Judge  and  Jury,  madam,  if  you 
please ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit 
me,*'  said  Mr.  Marstyn,  fhmkly,  "  of  any 
criminality  o^  act  or  intention  either 
against  my  wife  or  another.  Still,  I  deem 
it  right  to  unburden  my  mind  before 
you  both,  under  present  circumstances. 
I  desire  that  the  woman  I  love — the 


oniy  woman  I  have  ever  loved,  so  help 
me  God — should  read  me  truly  before 
she  plights  me  her  hand.  As  I  have 
said,  I  plead  guilty  to  levity  and  gal- 
lantry, on  the  surface — ^nothing  deeper. 
I  call  this  little  episode  in  my  life  the 

*  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal.*  As  I 
proceed  in  my  narrative,  you  will  under- 
stand the  source  of  this  title,  and  per- 
haps smile  at  its  absurdity.  Ko  matter, 
it  will  answer  for  a  magazine  article 
some  day." 

I  could  hear  my  mistress  breaUiini^ 
hard  between  her  set  teeth  as  he  made 
this  remark. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  184-,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Marstyn,  that  I  was  attracted 
by  some  lines  in  a  Boston  paper,  to 
which  sheet  I  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor, called  *  My  Ideal,'  and  ugned  '  Va- 
lerie.' On  inquiry  of  the  editor,  I  found 
that  this  very  flimsy  and  fanciful  pro- 
duction proceeded  from  a  Southern  cor- 
respondent, a  lady  who  dated  her  letters 

*  Bellegarde  parish,'*  Louisiana,  and  who 
was  addressed  in  return  by  her  *  nom 
de  plume '  simply,  to  the  care  of  the 
'  postmaster  at  Claircforte.* 

Following  an  impulse  that  I  can 
scarcely  account  for  or  Justify,  the  whim 
of  an  idler,  seeking  to  amuse  himself, 
I  wrote  a  high-flown  and  fantastic  letter 
to  Valerie,  and  found  the  oracle  mute, 
as  might  have  been  expected." 

"Valerie?"  murmured  Madame  Za- 
vier, softly  ;  are  you  sure  that  was  the 
name,  Mr.  Marstyn  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Marstyn. 
"  I  then  repeated  the  dose,  and  strength- 
ened it  somewhat  with  a  tincture  of  per- 
sonality, having  laid  a  wager  with  my 
chum,  young  Fontaine,  that  I  would 
procure  an  answer ;  and  sure  enough,  ii 
came  this  time,  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  had  good  fUn  out  of  it  1  It  was  the 
most  verdant  thing  1  Yet,  there  was 
something  so  fresh  and  piquant  in  the 
style — so  Robinson-Crusoe-isb,  in  short, 
if  yon  can  manage  to  feminize  the  idea — 
that  I  was  fain  to  drink  once  more  of 
this  fount  of  livuig  waters,  and  so  wrot4 
again,  and  again,  with  the  same  result. 


*  It  ii«6d  nnt  be  udd  that  the  name  here  t» 
signed  to  this  pariah  i»  flctitiou. 
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*'  I  began  about  this  time  to  entreat 
for  a  real  name,  and  for  a  meeting — 
both  of  which  were  refused,  with  a  de- 
termination that  surprised  me,  emanating 
from  such  a  source,  for  the  woman  was 
both  weak  and  credulous  it  was  evident, 
or  the  correspondence  would  never  have 
existed  at  alL  I  then  wrote  to  the  post- 
master at  Claireforte,  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  real  name  and  station  of  '  Va- 
lerie,' and  received  from  him  a  most  in- 
sulting letter,  signed  *  Richard  Maurice,' 
(you  have  more  to  hear  of  the  man  pre- 
sently,) which,  of  course,  I  never  noticed, 
but  which  gave  me  none  of  the  demand- 
ed information.  I  contented  myself, 
tliereafler,  with  the  idea  that  I  should  re- 
ceive voluntarily,  some  day,  what  seemed 
so  diflScult  to  obtain  at  that  period,  and 
you  will  see  that  I  was  not  far  wrong 
in  this  conjecture.  By  the  by,  in  the 
ardor  of  my  anxiety,  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  send  my  own  picture  about 
this  time,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  back  again  just  now,  to  pl&ce  in 
another's  hands.  It  was  an  exquisite 
miniature — the  work  of  the  painter  In- 
man." 

A  good  likenesSi  no  doubt,"  said  my 
mistress,  more  calmly  than  I  speak  to 
you  now,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
mother's  &ce.  I,  seated  by  her  side  in 
the  shadow,  could  see  her  features  as 
the  others  could  not,  and  they  were  lock- 
ed and  small — a  fatal  sign  ever  with  her. 

"  Oh,  capital  P'  responded  Mr.  Mars- 
tyn,  gaily ;  a  little  flattered,  perhaps, 
as  miniatures  are  apt  to  be,  because  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  handling ;  but  I  shall 
never  get  through  at  this  rate,  and  I 
think  by  signs  and  tokens  Madame  Za- 
vier  is  growing  impatient  Do  I  bore 
you,  madam  ?" 

Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Madame 
Zavier,  in  a  husky  voice.  Let  me  hear 
every  thing." 

**We]l,  every  thing  shall  you  hear; 
for,  unless  I  assign  the  reasons  of  my 
wife's  behavior,  yon  may  think  matters 
worse  than  they  were;  and  it  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth 
of  my  position,  that  I  should  go  into  a 
few  wearying  details — weaiying  to  me, 
as  well  as  yourselves,  for,  sooth  to  say, 


it  is  a  subject  I  dislike  to  revert  to. 
One  almost  learns  to  hate  a  woman, 
even  if  not  designing,  who  manages  to 
throw  one  into  such  a  mortifying  predic- 
ament as  this  in  which  *  Yalerit: '  placed 
me.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any 
sane  woman,  even  if  a  recluse  on  a 
Southern  plantation,  as  she  assured  me 
she  was,  living  with  a  husband  she  could 
not  love,  and  with  no  society  beyond 
her  slaves,  should  play  the  fool  so  very 
decidedly  as  did  this  poor  Valerie,  (or 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  I  have  had  some  rea- 
son to  believe  she  was  called.)  I  told 
you  that  I  bided  my  time  to  find  out  her 
little  reservations ;  but,  instead  of  these 
alone,  the  matter  promised  much  more. 
A  grand  dSno^^emerUf  conducted  on  the 
principles  known  to  the  melodrama  and 
French  romancers  alone,  awaited  me. 
The  mysteries  were  still  preserved  for  a 
more  momentous  revelation. 

**  After  two  years  of  close  correspond- 
ence, I  received  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  *  Valerie '  herself  proposed  to  pay 
me  a  visit,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  literature,  and  to  your  un- 
worthy servant — that  is,  after  her  divorce 
should  be  obtained.  She  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  as  free  as  that 
chartered  libertine,  the  air,  and  ignored, 
altogether,  the  possibility  of  ties  similar 
to  her  own,  in  my  case." 

A  deep  groan  escaped  the  lips  of  Ma- 
dame  Zavier,  and  she  held  up  her  hands- 
appealingly  to  my  mistress,  (who  never 
stirred,)  and  her  lips  moved  without  ai 
sound,  almost  convulsively. 

Qo  on,  Mr.  Marstyn,"  said  my  mis- 
tress, in  a  hard,  dry  voice.  *'  Ton  are- 
losing  time." 

Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  ladies,"  he  re- 
marked, meekly  casting  his  eyes  down< 
upon  the  fioor;  **  you  both  condemm 
my  course,  forgetting  that,  in  faulty  man,, 
frivolity  is  not  the  crime  it  is  in  perfect' 
woman.  Frankly  speaking,  Madame  ^ 
Aglfle,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  which  of 
us  two  do  you  condemn  vnost  ?  Now* 
tell  me  truly." 

**  Oh,  Valerie,  of  course,"  replied  my 
mistress,  with  wonderful  firmness.  **  I. 
think  she  was  the  most  deplorable  foci 
I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life." 
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**  I  knew  that  you  would  think  bo, 
with  your  lofty  views  of  female  reticence 
and  virtue ;  but,  it  is  charilable  to  sup- 
pose that  folly  alone  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  escapade  of  hers.  The  truth  is, 
she  had  heard  that  I  was  a  man  of  for- 
tune; her  husband  was  ruined;  self- 
interest  impelled  her  to  her  course,  I 
can  not  doubt/' 

**  She  was  doubtless  veiy  mercenary," 
said  my  mistress.  **  Not  a  word,  moth- 
er," holding  up  her  hands.  "  Let  Mr. 
Marstyn  go  on  to  the  end.  I  want  you 
to  hear  every  thing  as  it  occurred.  If 
you  Interrupt  him  now,  he  will  never 
resume  his  relation,  I  am  confident 
Bemember,  I,  too,  have  some  curiosity 
10  hear  the  whole  proceeding.  What 
more  of  Valerie,  then,  Mr.  Maretyn  ?" 

**  Did  you  know  this  Mrs.  Mowbray  T 
asked  Mr.  Marstyn,  suddenly,  of  my 
mistress.  She  was  probably  obscure, 
and  lived,  I  know,  at  a  distance  from 
this  region ;  yet  it  strikes  me  you  may  ^ 
have  heard  of  her,  from  the  way  you 
speak." 

"  Never  in  my  life,  or  any  one  bearing 
that  name,''  said  my  mistress,  pointedly ; 
"nor  has  my  mother.  She  has  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  however,  to  over- 
come, you  will  find,  but  in  me  yon  have 
a  most  disinterested  and  dispassionate 
hearer." 

"So  I  perceive,"  said  the  man,  stu- 
pidly. Oh,  madam,  had  he  known  my 
mistress  as  I  knew  her,  he  would  have 
fled  from  her  presence  for  ever,  the  mo- 
ment her  voice  assumed  that  dry  and 
grating  sound.  Had  I  dared,  had  I 
dared,  I  would  have  warned  him  to  pro- 
ceed no  further ;  but  it  would  have  been 
like  passing  a  tiger's  cage  when  the  door 
was  open,  to  do  such  a  thing  Just  then ; 
and  this  I  knew.  So  I  sat  quietly,  but 
.with  a  quaking  heart  and  trembling 
knees.  I  felt  like  a  wretch  who  is  be- 
ing pushed  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

"  It  seems  very  strange  that  Valerie 
should  have  determined  on  such  a  step 
without  any  encouragement  from  you," 
said  my  mistress,  dryly.  "Did  you 
never  invite  her  to  Join  you  in  Bos- 
«tonr 

"  Oh  yes,  in  a  certain  way— one  that 


she  should  have  perfectly  understood,  as 
*  signifying  nothing.'  As  to  any  idea  thai 
such  a  thing  could  ever  come  to  pass, 
I  entertained  it  no  more  than  the  belief 
that  I  am  now  standing  on  the  brink  of 
my  grave.  Had  a  bomb-shell  exploded 
bn  my  roof,  it  could  not  have  shocked 
me  more  than  the  letter  which  reached 
me,  with  its  peculiar  seal  of  gold-spot- 
ted wax,  (my  seals  were  always  green,  I 
forgot  to  say,  which  originated  the  title 
of  my 'little  romance,)  one  fine  morning 
in  October.  I  lost  no  time,  when  I  had 
regained  my  composure,  in  answering 
this  very  practical  epistle,  and,  as  the 
French  say,  going  *  m  avant '  of  the 
approaching  guest.  I  could  imagine  my 
wife's  consternation  when  Valerie  — 
withered  and  passSe,!  have  no  doubt, 
(for  beautiful  women  never  need  do  such 
hair-braided  things,)  should  come  driving 
uPi  baggage,  to  our  house  in 

Portland  place,  entreating  for  shelter, 
and  making  a  grand  scene  when  tha 
truth  should  be  discovered.  I  determ- 
ined to  forestall  all  this,  as  it  was  my 
duty  to  do,  as  well  as  Inclination,  for  I 
have  an  English  horror  of  scenes.  Qb 
I  wrote  to  Valerie  that  I  would  Join  her 
at  Memphis,  seeing  that  reason  was  out 
of  .the  question  at  such  a  distance,  with 
a  woman  in  her  fhmie  of  mind." 

"  And  she  Joined  you  there  ?"  groaned 
Madame  Zavier,  covering  her  fiice  with 
her  hands. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  madam ;  and 
here  comes  in  our  gallant  postmaster 
again,  who,  it  seems,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  was  either  her  brother  or  lover,  I 
never  knew  which.  Instead  of  my  Va- 
lerie, came  Mr.  Richard  Maurice,  with 
pistols  for  two,  which  I,  having  the 
choice  of  arms,  converted  to  swords,  and 
the  end  of  it  was,  we  fought,  and  were 
both  wounded,  neither  of  us  mortally, 
however  " — ^laughing  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  and  I  was  saved  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  sending  Valerie  home 
with  a  fiea  in  her  ear,  to  use  a  vulgar 
saying,  most  appropriate  to  this  occasion, 
however,  by  this  meddlesome  Southerner, 
who,  it  seems,  had  intercepted  her  letter 
at  his  post-office,  and  placed  her  8ecur»> 
ly  in  the  custody  of  a  Jealous  hnsbandi 
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before  hastening  to  receive  me  in  this 
hospitable  fasliion.** 

"  I  understand  it  all  now,"  groaned 
Madame  Zavier.  ^  No  need  for  another 
"word,  Aglae — 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Marstyn,"  said  my  mis- 
tress, sternly.  **  What  more  of  Vale- 
rie? I  told  you  my  mother  would 
scarcely  know  how  to  allow  for  aught 
that  exceeds  her  own  experiences.  She 
is  very  old-fashioned,  truly;  but,  she 
must  contain  herself  to  the  clo^e.  It 
will  soon  be  here." 

I  heard  my  mistress  draw  in  her 
breath  hard  through  her  shut  teeth, 
-which  she  ground  audibly.  I  put  out 
my  hand  and  touched  hers,  which  lay 
clenched  upon  her  knee.  It  was  cold 
as  ice ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  or 
regard  my  touch,  so  I  withdrew  my 
fingers,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

"  I  have  told  you  clearly,  truly,  frank- 
ly, all  that  I  know  of  Valerie,  dear  Ma- 
dame Aglfte.  I  never  saw  her,  never 
heard  of  her  more — have  seldom  since 
wasted  a  thought  on  her,  save  in  con- 
nection with  my  domestic  misfortunes. 
Some  letters  of  hers  lying  loosely  in  my 
desk — the  last  I  had  received  among 
them,  (Fontaine  and  I  had  been  looking 
them  over  together  the  day  I  took  my 
departure  for  Memphis,  and  being  hur- 
ried myself^  I  relied  on  him  to  bundle 
them  up  again — which  the  careless  fel- 
low neglected  to  do,)  these  met  my  wife's 
c^e,  aiid  filled  her  with  jealous  rage,  a 
jealousy  that  had  not  the  excuse  of 
love.  Fortunately  I  had  kept  no  copies 
of  my  own  letters,  nor  were  these  very 
dearly  alluded  to  by  Valerie,  who,  ^tnith 
to  tell,  poor  creature,  seemed  mostly  in 
the  clouds.  My  wife  followed  me  as 
tsLT  as  Louisville,  I  understood,  heard  all 
she  cared  to  know,  never  prosecuting 
her  inquiries  fkr  enough  to  be  certain 
of  either  my  guilt  or  my  innocence,  then, 
turning  on  her  heel,  though  she  knew 
that  I  was  lying  wounded  at  Memphis, 
went  back  to  Boston  to  gather  up  her 
dMldren  and  effects  and  take  refuge  in 
her  lather's  house  in  Rhode  Island,  be- 
fore I  should  return. 

"  After  sundry  ineffectual  efforts  to  gain 
a  hearing,  and  hiduce  her  to  return  to 


my  house,  I  abandoned  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  a  bad  job,  and  reconciled  myself 
to  the  idea  of  a  single-  life.  In  the 
mean  time,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
State,  which  make  this  period  of  aban- 
donment a  cause  for  divorce,  I  put  in  a 
bill  of  this  description,  which  only  wants 
the  signature  of  a  judge  to  be  effectual. 
It  has  been  already  granted  in  other 
quarters,  and  approved  upon  every 
known  principle,  no  objection  having 
been  offered  by  my.  wife. 

I  have  laid  before  you,  my  dear  la- 
dies, the  only  error  of  my  married  life, 
and  wait  your  verdict  of  honorable  ac- 
quittal," said  Mr.  Marstyn,  in  conclusion. 

"  The  letters  of  Valerie,  did  you  ever 
return  them?"  asked  Madame  Zavier, 
suddenly,  raising  her  face  from  the 
handkerchief  in  which  she  had  buried 
it,  then  dropping  Jt  again,  unseen  by 
hun. 

"  No,  madam,  I  never  did — my  wife 
having  taken  possession  thereof,  '  vi  et 
armis,*  but,  I  do  assure  yon,  *  Valerie  * 
was  not  a  person  to  care  what  became 
of  them — a  woman  so  lost  to  propriety 
as  to  entertain  such  a  correspondence  at 
all  would  scarcely  be  annoyed  at  con- 
sequences." 

**  Were  those  letters  wanting  in  wo- 
manhood, in  modesty,  that  you  denounce 
her  thus  ?"  demanded  my  mistress,  cold- 
ly. "I  really  have  some  curiosity  to 
know  " — hesitating,  and  breathing  hard 
— what  you  thought  of  those  produc- 
tions." 

Thought  of  them  ?  I  can  scarcely 
tell  you.  They  were  flimsy  and  fanci* 
ful  rather  than  passionate  or  impure 
effusions.  I  can  not  recall  any  veiy 
censurable  expressions  or  sentiment,  yet, 
the  whole  impression  was  unfavorable 
to  the  writer*  She  must  have  been 
either  the  most  verdant  or  the  most 
designing  of  women.  But,  why 
dwell  farther  on  this  matter,  dear 
Madame  Aglfte  ?'*  and  he  strove  to  take 
her  hand,  which  effort  she  resisted.  "  I 
had  hoped  to  be  exonerated,  in  your 
eyes,  at  least,  from  all  very  censurable 
conduct,  as  far  as  my  wife  was  concern- 
ed. The  rest  can  bf  bat  of  little  moment, 
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as  far  as  yon  'are  to  be  conaiderecL 
I  would  not  hare  yoa  think,  however, 
that  I  had  been  a  hard  or  reckleaa  hus- 
band, and  fbr  thia  reason  alone  I  have 
unbosomed  myself." 

He  spoke  in  a  griered  tone. 

"  Tou  haye  done  well,'*  said  my  mis- 
tress, rising,  and  taught  me  in  turn  a 
lesson  of  sincerity.*' 

'*0h,  Aglae,  is  it  aU  true,  thenf 
groaned  Madame  Zavier,  advancing  to- 
ward her  daughter.  I  had  hoped  you 
were  about  to  deny  it — every  word, 
every  word  1  This,  then,  was  why  your 
cousin  Richard  went  to  Memphis  and 
received  a  8word*thrust,  and  yon  have 
deceived  every  one  of  us  but  him  1  Oh, 
harder  than  all  that  has  gone  before — 
harder  than  widowhood,  poverty,  the  loss 
of  children,  your  own  misfortunes,  is  this 
disgrace  to  bear.  Daughter,  you  have 
broken  my  heart  T' 

My  Qod,  madam,  what  have  I 
done  V*  said  Mr.  Marstyn,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  stretching  his  hands,  first  to 
one  then  the  other.  ^*  Oan  it  be  possible, 
that,  after  all — *  Valerie,'  or  Mik  Mow- 
bray, is,  indeed — " 

Madame  Maurdpas,"  interrupted  my 
mistress,  sternly,  adding  after  a  long  and 
to  me  dreadful  pause,  in  low  tones: 
Cousin  Richard,  you  are  avenged  I 
Husband,  I  go  to  Join  you  in  the  lowest 
depths.  This  man  has  slain  my  soul  1 
Mother,  strengthen  me  now,  and  do  not 
almndon  me,"  and  she  extended  her 
hands,  like  a  child  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  Madame  Zavier,  who,  cold  and 
impassive,  stood  apart,  the  image  of 
grief,  and  anger,  and  mortification. 

"  Then,  Lucifer,  have  it  your  own 
way,  since  God  forsakes  me,"  cried  my 
mistress,  and  she  turned  with  a  fieroe, 
impetuous  gesture  toward  Mr.  Marstyn, 
who  stood' like  one  confbunded. 

"Man,  evil  genius,  Adrian  Marstjn, 
fate,  whatever  you  may  be,  or  call  your- 
self, we  must  part,  and  that  eternally ; 
but  first,"  whispering  horribly,  "  draw 
near,  that  I  may  give  you  this  parting 
message  from  *  Valerie.'  Tou  will  find 
it  sweet!" 

He  came  to  her — ^the  fbnd,  infittnated 
mortal — as  yoa       see  a  dlzsy  moth 


headlong  approach  a  candle.  Obeying 
an  impulse  of  terror,  I  threw  myself  be- 
tween them,  but  too  late  to  ward  or 
save.  The  glittering  steel,  plunged  with 
a  rapid  hand  from  its  sheaUi,  had  fiash- 
ed  in  the  last  gieam  of  sunset,  and  gone 
home  to  the  heart^f  Mr.  Adrian  before 
I  could  interpose,  and,  in  another  mo- 
ment he  had  fkllen  dead  at  her  feet.  My 
shrieks  filled  the  room.  Madame  Zavier, 
too  late,  had  recovered  irom  her  stony- 
stupor.  My  mistress  stnod  like  a  statue, 
smiling  down  upon  her  victim  as  he  lay. 

Too  see,  madam,  my  vision  had  come 
to  pass  I 

It  was  a  merciful  iuterposition  of 
Providence  that,  ten  minutes  later,  mj 
master  Richard  entered  the  parlor,  hav- 
ing Just  left  the  steamer  "  Montrose  "  ai 
the  wood-landing.  I  heard  it  pnffii^ 
up  steam  again  Just  before  our  dira 
tragedy,  so  there  was  no  one  to  follow 
or  interfere.  But  for  his  timely  preseDoe 
we  might  all  have  been  mad  befoce 
morning.  As  it  was,  there  was  only  one 
(but  tlmt  you  know  already,  perhaps,) 
— ^my  mistress  1  She  never  drew  a  sane 
breath  after  that  hour,  until  the  day  she 
died,  nearly  two  years  later. 

**  God  mercifully  shielded  her.  Rem. 
Truly,  her  provocation  was  great." 

"  Tea,  madam,  in  all  her  madness  she 
never  named  Mr.  Adrian  or  M.  Maur^ 
pa&  She  was  a  little  child  agam,  aft 
*Lea  Boccages,'  playing  with  master 
Richard,  and  calling  him  Mr.  Maurioe 
as  she  did,  aunt  Polly  told  me,  when 
they  were  small,  and  making  believe  ID 
visit  one  another,  like  grown-up  people. 
That  was  his  middle  name,  madam~ 
his  mother^s  name.  She  waa  of  puae 
American  birth,  like  the  mother  of  my 
mistress.  All  the  Spanish  blood  thcsy 
had  came  firom  the  Zaviers.  But,  yoa 
see,  that  took  the  lead  i" 

"  Aye,  Rena,  I  see  that  it  asserted  la- 
seUl  Did  your  mistress  recognize  and 
learn  to  forgive  her  cousin  f 

"  No,  madam,  only  in  dreams  of  mad- 
ness. She  never  knew  him  at  all  ^ 
presence,  until  the  day  she  died-^- 
ways  calHng  hhn  Dr.  Zavier,  as  though 
he  were  a  stranger,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  thia — such  e 
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grievoaB  change  came  over  bim.  He 
bad  not  a  white  hair  in  his  bead  the  daj 
she  killed  Mr.  Adrian,  (this  seems  his 
true  name  to  me,  madam,  though  I 
know  it  was  not),  and  he  had  not  a 
black  one  left  when  he  closed  her  eyes 
and  laid  her  in  her  grare.  But,  on  that 
last  day,  as  at  the  awfhl  day  of  Judg- 
ment, we  are  told,  every  thing  came 
back  to  her,  dear  and  true.  Her  last 
act,  after  telling  freiy  one  farewell,  and 
Just  before  taking  extreme  unction,  was 
to  bum  her  sandal-wood  box,  with  all 
its  contents,  or  rather  cause  it  to  be 
burned  on  the  hearth  of  her  chamber, 
before  her  own  eyes.  Her  own  mother 
had  never  read  those  letters,  for  I  hid 
them  away  ih>m  every  one,  and  when 
she  asked  for  them,  at  last,  they  were 
ready  for  her  hand.  For  this  she  bless- 
ed me.*' 

Is  your  master  Richard  living,  Rena  ? 
and  did  he  ever  marry  ?"  I  asked,  dash- 
ing away  a  tear. 

^  No,  madam ;  he,  too,  is  dead.  He 
lived  as  long  as  he  could  for  his  sister's 
sake,  but  the  struggle  could  not  last 
His  proud  heart  was  broken  with  his 
idol,  for  you  see  he  had  set  great  store 
by  my  mistress  in  every  way.  She  was 
the  pride  of  his  life." 

I  see,  I  see,  Rena.  Truly,  he  mer- 
ited a  better  &te — a  noble  man,  as  also 
might  have  been  the  man  she  slew."  I 
groaned  at  the  bitterness  of  my  retro- 
spections, then  inquired  again, 

'*  And  Madame  Zavier,  Rena — ^how 
did  she  bear  this  blow  ?  and  what  be- 
came of  her?" 

'*She  lives  where  she  lived  then, 
madam— at  Les  Boccages,  surrounded 
)yy  her  sons  and  their  children,  and  hap- 
py again,  I  believe,  as  she  deserves  to 
be.  She  was  one  who  could  rise  up 
from  any  affliction,  after  the  time  of 
trouble  was  over.  But  she  did  her  duty 
by  my  mistress  right  motherly,  and  help- 
ed me  nurse  her  night  and  day,  until  she 
passed  away." 

The  woman  wept  for  a  time,  silently, 
yet  almost  convulsively;  then,  looking 
up  again,  asked  the  question  which  I 
had  long  before  promised  her  to  answer 
before  we  parted: 


^  And  now  tell  me,  madam,  as  you 
agreed  to  do  when  I  began — what  in- 
terest you  took  in  Mr.  Marstyn  that  you 
should  so  desire  to  hear  his  story? 
Might  you  have  been  his  wife,  sister,  or 
any  of  his  lua-in-law,  since  you  have  a 
husband  of  your  own,  and  have  assured 
me  that  no  drop  of  your  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins  r 

I  answered  very  quietly  (for  my  hus- 
band's step  was  on  the  stairs — the  hus- 
band I  loved  entirely — though  not  with 
the  wild  passion  of  that  earlier  dream), 
I  was  his  wife,  Rena." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  BOYS. 

AS  Home  Education  is  best  adapted 
to  the  proper  development  of  our 
Girls,  so  is  it  pre-eminently  fitted  to  en- 
sure the  safety  and  welfm  of  our  Boysi 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether,  of  the 
two,  the  Boys  do  not  stand  in  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  benefits  of  such  an 
education.  And  here  let  us  explain 
that  by  education  we  mean  the  general 
trainhig  of  the  mhid,  heart,  soul  and 
body — school-studies  included,  but  not 
limited  to  these.  Of  course,  if  the  young 
man  is  to  receive  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
he  must  go  to  college,  and  ttom  thence, 
perhaps,  to  some  physician's,  minister's 
or  lawyer's  office ;  but  up  to  that  time, 
and  even  after  it,  the  home-training  may 
go  on,  and  the  mother  be  all-powerful 
as  tutor,  fHend  and  companion. 

Her  tutorship  begins  when  the  little 
fellow  is  taking  his  first  lessons  in  riding 
his  hobby-horse  and  lisping  his  evening 
prayer.  The  trouble  is  that  mothers 
believe  themselves  incapable  of  manag- 
ing their  boys  beyond  a  certain  infimtile 
period,  and  ready  to  give  them  up  to  the 
occasional  Jurisdiction  of  the  much-ab> 
sent  father,  or  to  the  guidance  of  the 
street  or  the  school-master,  when,  if  they 
were  girls,  they  would  still  be  tied  to  her 
apron-string<  Ttie  more  noisy,  turbu- 
lent, aggressive,  selfish  and  rebellious 
her  little  pupils  are,  the  more  strictly  she 
should  maintain  her  authority  over 
them.  Unfortunat^i  American  mothefs 
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hare  very  Bensitive  nerves,  and  boys 
will  not  sit  down  in  little  chairs  and 
play  "  very  quietly  "  with  dolls,  so  they 
are  told  to  take  their  caps  and  go  out 
on  the  street,  to  meet  associates,  and  to 
say  and  do  things,  which  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  expose  ghrls  to.  **What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  have  them  always 
with  me— they  would  kill  mel"  cries 
the  nervous,  delicate  lady.  And  you 
would  kill  them,"  we  might  answer ;  for 
repression  is  fatal  to  healthy  growth, 
and  we  would  not  have  the  sturdy,  bois- 
terous little  souls  forever  checked,  irri- 
tated and  repressed.  Yet,  because  tliey 
are  quite  too  expansive  for  the  narrow 
domains  of  the  nursery  and  parlor,  it 
will  not  do  to  make  the  street  their 
mother;  the  responsibility  is  not  so 
easily  shifted.  If  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  little  landed  estate — be  it 
ever  so  small — ^build  a  play  or  work- 
room fbr  your  boys;  see  that  it  is  well 
stocked  with  tools,  so  that  they  can  fol- 
low the  bent  of  their  inclinations  in 
building  shops,  mannfou^turing  furniture, 
or  dabbling  in  paint  Give  them  the 
greatest  possible  license  with  rough 
games,  and  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  sky,  earth,  wind,  sun  and  rain ;  all 
within  the  limit  and  Jurisdiction  of  home. 
Let  garden  and  lawn  be  their  play- 
ground, and  the  workshop  be  "  all  their 
own,"  where  they  can  expend  their  su- 
perfluous eneigy  and  get  a  return  of 
good  health  and  good  temper.  See  that 
they  are  amused  as  well  as  instructed ; 
and  you  wUl  find  them  very  cheerful 
and  excellent  little  fellows,  with  but 
small  taste  for  the  street  Do  not  allow 
them  promiscuous  association  any  more 
than  your  girls ;  exact  of  them  as  high 
a  standard  of  moral  purity ;  and  do  not 
permit  them  to  begin  to  snub  "  you  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  theu:  Garibaldi 
waists.  We  know,  in  this  country,  how 
to  enjoy  great  liberty  under  the  mild 
sway  of  law  and  order ;  the  same  kind 
of  government  is  required  by  our  boys. 

In  families  of  quite  ordinary  means 
the  expense  of  a  home-teacher  will  not 
be  greater  than  can  be  compassed  by  a 
little  self-denial  in  other  directions — 
probably  not  so  great  as  to  send  all  the 
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children  to  select-schools  or  Academies, 
while  their  progress  in  study  ought  to 
be  more  rapid  where  so  few  have  the 
exclusive  attention  of  their  instructor. 

Houses  should  be  built  with  provi- 
sions for  a  school-room  as  much  as  a 
dining-room;  and,  in  city  dwellings, 
where  there  is  no  ground  for  an  out-door 
work-house,  a  corner  of  the  attic,  or  a 
chamber  of  the  upper-story,  will  answer 
a  good  purposei  Onlv  let  it  be  sacred 
to  the  god  of  noise  imd  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  and  as  fkr  removed  from 
mother's  room "  as  possible.  It  will 
show  a  fast  step  onward  in  tlie  march 
of  civilization  when  the  houses  of  our 
comfortable  classes  "  reveal  less  expanse 
of  double  parlors,  and  more  apartments 
beautified  by  actual  use  and  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  family  enjoyment  Money 
can  not  be  put  out  at  richer  interest 
than  when  it  secures  content  and  amuse- 
ment in  the  home-circle.  Every  dollar  thus 
used  doubles  and  trebles  itself  every 
little  while.  What  matters  Wilton  car- 
pets,  if  they  drive  the  boys,  with  their 
boots,  out  upon  the  pavement  for  their 
pleasure?  What  matters  piano  and 
pictures,  pier-glasses  and  silver  table-ser- 
vice, if  tlie  mother  (^oes  not  know  how 
and  where  her  boys  spend  their  even- 
ings? What  heart-ache  and  miseiy  is 
not  that  fatlicr  accumulating  along  with 
his  bank-treasure,  who  labors  to  acquire 
a  fortune  only  that  his  boys,  without 
fixed  calling  or  profession,  may  spend  it 
for  him  I  A  wise  system  of  education, 
beginning  from  the  cradle,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  avert  these  evils.  Let  all  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  imparted  at 
home,  be  acquired  there.  Let  the  mother 
also  become  a  student — studying  her 
cliildren's  heai'ts,  that  slie  may  under- 
stand and  direct  them.  Let  her  labor 
to  win  and  keep  their  love  and  confi- 
dence ;  so  long  as  she  is  their  friend  and 
confidante,  she  need  not  fear  for  them. 
Let  her  also  be  their  oompani(m.  Youth 
is  not  a  matter  of  years ;  a  young  heart, 
sympathetic  and  responsive,  may  beat 
in  a  mother's  breast,  making  her  com- 
panionship more  desirable  than  any 
other  to  the  youthful  circle. 

By  the  Ume  her  boys  arrive  at  thai 
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age  "When,  eager  and  curious,  they  nat- 
urally desire  a  peep  at  the  world,  she 
will  have  that  influence  oyer  Uiem  which 
will  insure  attention  to  her  counsels. 
She  should  deny  them  no  unreasonable 
gratification  of  their  new  propensities — 
only  seek  to  keep  them  in  pure  channels. 

Above  all  things,  they  should  only  be 
permitted  such  evening  amusements  as 
tliey  can  share  with  their  &mi]y  or 
friends.  Amusement,  plenty  of  it,  but 
shared  with  their  idsters,  and  with  the 
lovely  girls,  their  sisters*  friends.  Noth- 
ing can  excuse  weakness  or  foolish  in- 
dulgence here,  on  the  part  of  parents. 
Dr.  Hall  truly  says :  "  The  night  work 
from  eight  to  sixteen  determines  the 
life-character  of  millions."  It  is  a  sub- 
ject for  many  sermons,  and  might  be 
dwelt  on,  with  benefit,  by  evexy  preacher 
in  the  land. 

Why  so  careful  with  your  girls,  yet 
allow  your  boys  such  dangerous  license? 
Be  certain,  the  evil  will  react  upon 
both. 

The  best  safeguard  for  youth  in  those 
years  when  impulse  and  imagination  are 
at  their  hight,  is  employment  We 
have  spoken  of  the  idleness  of  American 
girls,  of  the  weakening  of  mind  and 
body  resulting  from  this  absence  of  any 
purpose  in  life  (except  dressing,  crochet- 
ing, and  catching  an  admirer.)  The  same 
ully  and  false  ambition  on  the  part  of 
parents,  that  their  children  shall  be  saved 
any  hardship  or  privation  which  came  to 
them,  acts  still  more  injuriously  upon  the 
boys.  They  can  not  sit  in  the  parlor 
with  worsted- work  in  their  hands,  nor  con- 
tent themselves  with  playing  polkas  on  the 
piano, — they  are  out  and  away— doing 
what  ?  Partaking  of  surreptitious  sweets 
— unfitting  themselves,  as  &st  as  possi- 
ble, for  manly  work  and  manly  resist- 
ance of  the  evil  one.  The  m^ority  of 
young  men  in  the  "  comfortable  classes  " 
are  not  destined  to  receive  a  finished 
education,  nor  to  devote  themselves  to 
classical  or  scientific  pursuits.  A  few 
years  at  the  Academy  and  a  few  months 
at  the  Commercial  College "  prepare 
them  for  the  sphere  they  expect  to  fill. 
It  would  be  fkr  better  for  them,  if  they 
received  their  first  lessons  in  business  as 


many  of  their  fathers  did,  in  sweeping 
out  ofSces  and  carrying  bundles.  For 
work,  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  pur- 
pose should  be  ioork — and  work  is  just 
as  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  as  the  muscles.  Such  make-shift 
work  as  it  seems  to  be  the  pride  of 
the  fathers  of  to-day  to  impose  upon 
their  sons  is  deplorable.  It  is  neither 
one  thing  or  the  other.  If  able,  they  fur- 
nish more  or  less  pocbet-money,  demand- 
ing no  service  in  return.  If  not  quite 
able  to  be  so  indulgent,  the  youth  must 
get  some  light  and  "  genteel "  employment 
— something  to  which  he  can  apply 
himself  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  which 
will  not  enlarge  his  hands  nor  soil  his 
shirt-front,  and  which  will  give  him  just 
salary  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
theater,  wear  gloves,  and  occasionally 
to  hire  a  livery  horse.  A  clerkship  in 
some  early-closing  dry-goods  store,  or  a 
book-keeper's  desk  in  some  banking- 
house,  is  the  ideal  to  which  this  class  of 
youth  aspires.  He  obtains  a  small  sal- 
ary which  just  pays  his  tailor's  bill,  and 
for  his  evening  amusements.  He  lays 
up  nothing  against  the  time  when  he 
shall  become  a  family  man.  He  expects 
to  marry  a  pretty  girl  and  allow  her 
father  the  privilege  of  supporting  him. 
There  is  nothing  earnest  and  sturdy,  even 
in  his  work.  Instead  of  climbing  the 
ascent,  as  his  father  climbed  it,  with 
wholesome  fktigue  and  a  cheery  ambition 
to  attain  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  expects 
somebody  to  put  a  silken  rope  around 
him  and  pull  him  up.  He  would  like 
to  achieve  life  on  an  elevator. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  com- 
plaisance with  which  parents  regard  his 
aspirations.  Father  will  put  off  the  day 
of  his  own  rest  until  he  is  bent  and 
broken  beyond  repair,  to  give  him  a 
stylish  indolence  ;  and  mother  will  se- 
cretly retrench  her  own  expenses  to  put, 
slyly,  an  extra  allowance  upon  her  dar- 
ling. Such  parental  indulgence  would 
be  beautiful,  if  his  real  welfare  was  to  be 
enhanced  by  it  But  the  result  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  either  actual  dissipation  or 
an  enervated  habit  of  mind  fatal  to  true 
success.  Better  a  return  to  the  old  state 
of  tyranny,  when  the  rule  of  the  parent 
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was  absolute,  and  the  son  was  required 
to  support  himself  fh>m  childhood,  pay- 
ing his  father  for  his  time,"  if  he  went 
from  home  and  earned  wages  elsewhere. 
Better  too  much  than  too  little  work,  if 
the  balance  must  weigh  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  in- 
justice on  either  side. 

It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  parents 
to  so  educate  their  children  in  as  to 
teach  them  that  It  is  bestowed  for  a  pur- 
pose. When  this  is  taught,  all  other 
knowledge  will  come  more  easily.  It 
were  better  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  be 
poor  and  struggling,  than  to  achieve  uni- 
versal prosperity  at  the  price  of  our  sons' 
manhood. 


AMERICAN  QUAIL  AND  GROUSE. 

THE  American  quail,  or  partridge,* 
as  it  is  wrongly  teimed  in  the  South- 
em  states,  is  found  as  far  north  as  West- 
em  Canada,  the  eastern  or  lower  pro- 
vinces being  too  cold  for  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  common  wild  duck 
(Ana9  BmcAm),  no  other  bird  is  common 
to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Scientifi- 
cally and  practically  the  American  quail 
(Or^  Vvrgmiana)  is  neither  trae  quail 
nor  true  partridge.  The  bird  of  which 
we  are  writing  is  considered  by  natural- 
ists as  being  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  iub-ffenercL  Far  south — ^in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  etc. — they  are  not 
migratory  in  any  sense ;  the  same  birds, 
if  undisturbed,  being  found  hi  their  reg- 
ular range,  year  after  year ;  but  in  the 
far  north  in  the  autumn,  known  as  the 
^ranning  season,"  they  fly  before  the  cold 
weather,  seeking  sheltered  lowlands  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  from  where  they 
were  bred ;  for  there  in  the  winter  the 
snow  lies  long  upon  the  ground,  and  all 
access  to  the  grass-seeds,  berries,  etc.,  is 
cut  off  from  them.  In  New  Jersey, 
where  the  snow  often  covers  the  ground« 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  the  quail 
seek  the  rough  grass  meadows,  where 

*For  the  Information  of  those  who  do  not 
imderstand  the  dietlnctlons  between  game  birds, 
I  may  as  well  state  that  neither  the  partridge  nor 
pheasant  is  feathered  below  the  thigh,  and  that 
all  grou$e  are  feathered  on  the  legs,  some  quite 
to  tne  claws. 
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the  snow  is  supported  by  the  stout  tus 
socks,  and  here,  in  these  natural  galleries^ 
which  often  mn  for  hundreds  of  yards  in 
all  directions,  the  quail  live  comfortably, 
protected  tvom  the  cold  by  the  snow, 
and  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  rough 
grass. 

In  the  South  the  quail  pair  toward  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  nest  being  simply  a  place 
trampled  in  some  tuft  of  grass,  generally 
sheltered  by  a  bush  or  tree,  or  in  the 
corner  of  some  snake  fence,**  or  close 
to  the  root  of  an  old  stump.  Mr.  Daniel, 
speaking  of  the  fecundity  of  the  English 
partridge,  states  that  he  discovered  a 
nest  in  which  were  thirty-three  eggs, 
another  with  twenty-eight  and  a  third 
with  thirty-three.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, state  how  many  were  hatched  from 
either  of  these  three  nests,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  could  have  been,  as  no 
partridge  could  possibly  cover  so  many, 
unless  the  season  was  an  extraordinarily 
hot  one.  I  have  in  Texas  frequently 
seen  bevies  of  twenty-five,  counting  the 
two  old  ones.  The  hen»  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  becomes  quite  poor, 
and  undergoes  tlie  process  of  a  moult, 
which  provides  a  quantity  of  downy 
feathers  to  aid  in  keeping  the  eggs 
warm  ;  she  also  sits  so  closely  as  almost 
to  starve  herself.  The  young  are  very 
strong  when  first  hatched,  and  they  have 
often  been  seen  mnning  about  with  a 
portion  of  the  shell  upon  their  backs. 
During  the  hen's  sittings  the  cock  is  often 
found  perched  upon  some  fence-rail  or 
low  bush  near  her,  repeating  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  his  peculiar  whistling  cry  of 
Ah-Bob-WhUe,  as  if  to  cheer  his  mate. 
In  some  instances  he  has  been  reported 
to  relieve  the  hen  and  take  her  place, 
while  she  sought  food.  I  do  not  thinks 
this  often  happens.  Dry,  hot  weather  is 
immensely  in  favor  of  the  newly -hatch- 
ed chicks-— damp  or  wet  weather  speedi- 
ly killing  them.  As  soon  as  the  brood 
is  hatched,  the  cock  joins  the  hen,  and 
helps  her  search  for  food  for  their  nimble 
little  progeny,  and  displays  great  cour- 
age in  protecting  them  from  danger. 
When  alarmed,  the  young  birds  instinct- 
ively skulk  in  the  deep  grass,  and  remain 
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perfectly  motionless,  while  tbe  old  ones 
resort  to  every  artifice  to  ward  off  im- 
pending danger.  If  surprised  by  an 
enemy  before  the  yoang  are  sufficiently 
fledged  to  fly,  the  old  birds  take  wing  and 
the  young  hide  themselves  in  the  nearest 
cover  they  can  run  into.  The  hen,  after 
flying  a  few  hundred  yards,  alights  and 
returns  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  place 
she  has  Just  flown  from,  and  gently 
clucking,  she  soon  gathers  her  scattered 
brood  and  leads  them  from  danger ;  the 
cock  doing  all  he  can  during  tbe  time  to 
mre  the  intruder  away  by  tumbling  con- 
flisedly  before  him,  drooping  his  wings 
and  fluttering  as  though  badiy  wounded. 
When  all  danger  has  passed,  the  cock 
soon  rejoins  the  others. 

An  American  writer  says  of  the  quail 
that,  "  where  there  appears  a  probability 
of  success,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
attack  any  animal  that  assails  them ; 
and  it  ia  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  old 
ones  to  be  seen  flying  up  at  hawks  or 
birds  of  prey,  screeching  and  fighting 
with  all  vigor  to  defend  their  helpless 
offspring.  Several  years  ago  we  witness- 
ed a  desperate  battle  between  a  cock 
quail  and  a  black  snake,  which  rather 
singular  combat  would,  however,  soon 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  former,  if  we 
had  not  so  opportunely  come  to  his 
rescue,  as  the  serpent  had  already  caught 
the  exhausted  bird  by  the  wing,  and  so 
deadly  was  the  grasp  that  he  even  held 
on  to  his  affrighted,  but  nevertheless 
couragfH>us  victim,  after  we  had  broken 
his  back  by  a  blow  from  a  large  stick. 
On  searching  the  grass  around,  we  dis- 
covered two  young  fledgelings,  somewhat 
mutilated  and  nearly  dead,  both  of 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  seized  by  his 
snakeship  as  a  dainty  meal,  which  he 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy, 
owing  to  the  bold  attack  of  the  parent 
bird." 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  about 
the  American  quail  is  a  power — possess- 
ed by  no  other  game  that  I  know  of-— of 
retaining  their  scent  after  being  flushed 
when  first  found.  Hundreds  of  times  I 
have  found  a  bevy  of  quail,  put  them 
up  and  marked  them  down  to  an  inch ; 
I  have  then  carried  my  pointers  to  the 


spot  They  have  hunted  it  closely,  but 
failed  to  find  the  bird^.  I  have  then 
trampled  the  place  foot  by  foot,  and 
when  the  bird  was  touched  it  would  rise, 
so  that  I  knew  they  were  there.  Then 
retiring  for  half  an  hour,  till  the  birds 
had  begun  to  call,  I  have  taken  the  dogs 
back,  and  they  have  found  them  precise- 
ly in  the  same  spot  they  hunted  so  fruit- 
lessly half  an  hour  before. 

The  pinnated  grouse  or  prairie-ben 
(Teiraoeupido\  abounda  in  Texas  and  on 
all  the  western  prairies,  and  is  found  far 
northward  on  the  Missouri  river ;  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  it  has  been 
almost  extirpated.  For  the  last  year  or 
two  Londoners  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  numbers  of  these  fine  birds 
hanging  up  in  the  markets  and  game- 
dealers'  shops,  as,  owing  to  steam,  they 
can,  in  the  winter,  be  brought  over  quite 
iVesh  from  the  great  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio. 

On  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  about 
an  inch  distant  trom  the  head,  are  tbe 
tufts  of  lanceolate  elongated  feathers 
which  have  given  the  bird  its  distinctive 
name  pinnated.  The  tufts  are  much 
smaller  in  the  hen  than  in  the  male  bird. 
The  cock  has  below  these  tufts,  an  ob- 
long bare  space  of  yellow  skin  which  he 
can  inflate,  and  in  the  spring,  when  pair- 
ing, these  spaces  are  blown  out  to  the 
sixe,  and  they  have  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance, as  two  large  oranges,  one 
&stened  on  each  side  of  his  neck ;  and, 
as  the  bird  droops  his  wings,  spreads  his 
tail  into  a  fim,  and  swells  his  feathers — 
exactly  as  a  turkey-cock  struts — it  gives 
the  bird  a  very  strange  appearance.  In 
Texas,  of  an  evening,  after  the  sun  has 
begun  to  get  low,  I  have  killed  to  my 
pointers  ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
twenty  brace  in  about  two  hours*  shoot- 
ing. The  broods  vary  in  size  from  seven 
or  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  some- 
times more,  chicks  to  a  brood. 

In  April,  when  they  pair,  the  male 
bird  makes  a  noise  which  sounds  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull  at  a  distance, 
and  this  noise  is  said  to  be  audible  three 
miles  off. 

The  ruffed  grouse  {Te^rao  unUMu$) 
is  next  in  size  to  the  prairie-hen.  In 
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Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  it  is 
called  partridge,  Tvhile  in  the  west  it  is 
called  a  pheasant,  although  no  true  phea- 
sant exists  in  all  America,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored.  In  the  spring  the 
dramming  of  the  male  resounds  through 
the  woods,  and  is  thus  performed :  Select- 
ing a  fallen  tree,  the  bird  spreads  his 
tail,  draws  his  head  back  toward  it,  drops 
its  wings,  and  strats  along  the  tree  ailer 
the  manner  of  a  turkey-cock.  A  few 
moments  are  spent  thus,  and  then  all  its 
feathers  are  drawn  close  to  its  body,  then 
it  begins  to  strike  its  stiffened  wings  in 
short,  quick  strokes,  at  first  distinct,  but 
presently  the  sounds  of  the  strokes  run 
into  one  another  confusedly,  causing  a 
tremor  in  the  air  not  unlike  thunder. 
The  male  makes  use  of  the  same  tree  for 
this  purpose  through  the  season.  The 
female  never  drums.  The  ruffed  grouse, 
like  the  wild  turkey,  is  polygamous,  and 
does  not  pair. 

These  birds  are  common  fi*om  Labra- 
dor to  Maryland.  All  the  species  of  this 
genus  indicate  the  approach  of  rainy 
weather  or  a  snow-storm  with  far  more 
precision  than  the  best  barometer ;  for  on 
the  afternoon  previous  to  such  weather 
they  all  resort  to  their  roosting-places 
earlier  by  several  hours  than  they  do 
during  the  continuance  of  fine  weather. 
I  have  seen  groups  of  these  grouse  fly- 
ing up  to  their  roosts  at  mid-day,  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  felt  heavy,  and 
have  observed  that  it  generally  rained 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  flock  would 
remain  busily  engaged  in  search  of  food, 
until  sunset,  I  found  the  night  and  the 
following  morning  fresh  and  clear. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Canada  grouse 
{Tetrao  Canadengis),  or  spruce  partridge. 
It  is  not  so  common  in  the  settled  por- 
tions of  Canada  as  the  i-uffed  grouse, 
tliough  in  the  more  retired  recesses  of 
tlie  forest  it  is  plentiful.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  Massachusetts  'and  in  Maine. 
This  bird  has  been  less  shot  by  sports- 
men than  any  other  of  the  grouse  tribe, 
even  fewer  than  the.  willow-grouse,  or 
willow-ptarmigan,  and  its  habits  have 
only  been  studied  by  Audubon  and  Wil- 
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son.  The  former  thus  describes  it: 
"  The  spruce-partridge  or  Canada  grouse, 
breeds  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts about  the  middle  of  May,  near- 
ly a  month  earlier  than  at  Labrador. 
The  males  pay  their  addresses  to  the  fe- 
males by  strutting  before  them  on  the 
ground  or  moss,  in  the  manner  of  a 
turkey-cock,  frequently  rising  several 
yards  in  the  air  in  a  spiral  manner, 
when  they  beat  their  wings  violentiy 
against  their  body,  thereby  producing  a 
drumming  noise,  clearer  than  that  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  and  which  can  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  female 
places  her  nest  beneath  the  low,  horizon- 
tal branches  of  fir-trees,  taking  care  to 
conceal  it  well  It  consists  of  a  bed  of 
twigs,  dry  leaves  and  mosses,  on  which 
she  deposits  from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs^ 
of  a  deep  fawn  color,  irregularly  splash- 
ed with  different  tints  of  brown.  They 
raise  only  one  brood  in  the  season,  and 
the  young  follow  the  mother  as  soon  as 
hatched.  The  males  leave  the  females 
whenever  incubation  has  commenced, 
and  do  not  Join  them  again  until  late 
autumn ;  indeed,  they  remove  to  differ- 
ent woods,  when  they  are  more  shy  and 
waiy  than  during  the  love-season  or  in 
winter." 

Of  the  willow-grouse  {Teirao  aaliee^i) 
of  America  but  little  is  known,  less  than 
of  the  European  willow-ptiumigan, 
found  in  Norway ;  but  the  two  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  if  not  identical,  very  much 
alike. 


FASHION  AS  IT  WAS. 

£  of  to-day  are  not  more  absurd  la 
matters  of  dress  than  our  progeni- 
tors. Indeed,  be  as  absurd  as  we  mny, 
we  shall  find  a  precedent  for  the  absurd- 
ity in  the  styles  of  long  ago.  Since  gov- 
ernment don*t  regulate  these  little  affairs 
of  taste,  everybody  seems  to  be  a  law 
unto  him  or  hei*self ;  hence  the  variety 
in  monstrosity  which  we  witness.  GJov- 
ernments  have  interfered  to  prescribe 
what  a  person  must  wear  and  how  it 
must  be  worn.  Under  the  Emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  a  gentleman  wearing 
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pantaloons,  instead  of  knee-breeches,  was 
certain  {o  be  arrested.  A  gentleman  was 
wed  by  the  police  in  the  public  street 
for  wearhag^  a  neckcloth  thicker  in  tex- 
ture than  was  allowed  by  law.  A  lady 
at  court  wearing  too  low  a  bodice  was 
ordered  into  close  confinement  on  a 
bread  and  water  diet  A  gentleman's 
hair  falluig  a  little  oyer  his  forehead  at 
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a  public  ball,  he  was  threatened  by  a 
policeman  that,  if  he  did  not  instantly 
eut  his  hair,  his  head  should  be  shaved 
by  the  authorities. 

So  m  England.  The  Plantagenets 
aid  Tudors  dictated  to  the  people  what 
they  should  put  on  ;  they  would  not  al- 
low them  to  dress  beyond  their  means. 
The  priests  denounced  excess  of  apparel, 
and  satirists  derided  its  grotesque  firiyoli- 
ties;  but  law,  rising  superior  to  both, 
declared  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be,  and  dealt  out  stem  penalties  to 
all  offenders.  The  tailors  had  hard 
times,  for  they  were  made  to  suffer  for 
obligmg  their  customers.  The  ostensible 
object  of  sumptuary  laws  was  to  prevent 
a  reckless  expenditure ;  a  man  must  not 
have  a  better  coat  than  his  neighbor,  if 
the  '*Eing  and  the  Parliament  men" 
decreed  that  he  could  not  afford  it.  An- 
other, and  perhaps  the  real  object,  was 
to  mark  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to 
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save  the  realm  from  that  "generall  dis- 
order "  Master  Stubbes  so  affectingly  de- 
scribes in  his  "  Anatomie  of  Abuses.'* 
The  laws,  however,  were  seldom  effectual 
Vol.  n.— 85. 


in  putting  an  end  to  any  prevailing  fash- 
ion. The  tailors  are  great  tempters,  and 
fashion  resisted  the  magistrate. 

The  sumptuary  laws  in  the  reign  of 
the  Third  Edward,  restricted  knights  with 
yearly  incomes  of  two  hundred  marks 
jfrom  wearing  valuable  fhrs,  or  firom  hav- 
ing thehr  garments  embroidered  or  deco- 
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rated  with  jewelery.  Of  squires  it  was 
ordained  that  they  should  not  wear  any 
cloth  of  gold,  or  silk,  or  silver,  nor  any 
sort  of  embroidered  garment,  nor  any 
ring,  buckle,  ankle  ribbon,  or  ^rdle.  No 
part  of  their  apparql  was  to  be  decorated 
with  gold  or  silver,  nor  were  they  to 
wear  any  kind  of  precious  stones,  or  fdrs 
of  any  description.  The  clergy,  "  wan- 
toune  priests,**  who 

"By  night. 

Go  with  the  sword  and  buckler,  as  men  that 
wonld  fight,** 

were  also  restricted  in  their  habiliments, 
and  the  higher  ecclesiastics  only  were  al- 
lowe4^to  wear  tan, 

/^1n  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  regu-. 
lation  of  attire  by  act  of  Parliament  was 
made  still  more  stringent  No  person 
of  lower  rank  than  a  knight  banneret 
waft  permitted  to  wear  any  cloth  of  gold 
or  velvet,  or  to  wear  a  robe  long  enough 
to  reach  the  ground.  Large  sleeves,  also, 
were  strictly  forbidden.  All  kinds  of 
apparel  ornamented  with  letters  or  de^ 
vices,  or  cut  or  fringed  at  the  edges,  were 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  unhappy 
tailor  was  shut  up  in  Jail,  ruefully  to  con- 
template his  sad  estate,  and  humbly  beg 
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pardon,  if  baply  the  king's  mijeety 
wonld  hear  his  plea.  Bat  the  gracelees 
gallants,  in  all  their  Inst  and  pride,'* 
found  tailors  ready  to  accommodate  them, 
and  yery  likely  ran  long  bills.  Ab  for 
tbe  law,  small  heed  was  given  to  it; 
scarcely  more  so  than  was  bestowed  on 
the  Eliminations  of  the  clergy  or  the  de- 
nnnciations  of  the  scribes.  8ays  one 
sharp  censor : 

**Ye  prond  ganAnts,  heartless. 
With  your  high  caps,  witless. 
And  yonr  short  gowns,  thriftless. 
Have  brought  this  land  to  heariness. 

**  With  your  long-peaked  sboon. 
Therefore  yonr  thrift  is  done; 
And  yonr  long  hair  into  yonr  eyen 
Haye  bronght  this  land  to  pyne.** 

Bat  the  gallants  set  at  naught  their 
critic. 

By  a  statute  of  Edward  IIL,  wide 
sleeves  were  prohibited  to  yeomen,  or 
persons  below  that  degree,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  six  and  eightpence ;  and  if  the 
tailor  who  manufactured  them  could  be 
discovered,  he  was  mulct  in  a  fine  of 
twenty  shilUngs.  The  regulation  of 
shoes  was  another  matter  which  created 
much  annoyance.  When  the  shoes,  or 
boots,  became  extravagantly  narrow-toed, 
turned  up  like  a  hom,  and  fastened  to 
the  girdle,  the  law-ofBoers  stepped  in, 
clipped  them  to  more  becoming  dimen- 
sions, and  fined  the  offender.  When  the 
shoes,  or  boots,  spread  out  at  the  toes, 
perhaps  to  six  or  eight  inches,  the  law 
officers  again  stepped  in  and  narrowed 
them,  but  not  without  fining  the  wearers ! 
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Henry  VIII.,  positive  in  all  his  ways, 
resolved  on  regulatiug  the  whole  dress 
of  the  community,  and,  as  an  effectual 
step  toward  the  display  of  an  undua 
magnificence,  it  was  ordained  that  any 
one  wearing  costly  articles,  forbidden  ^ 
all  but  persons  of  a  liberal  income, 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  ready  a  horse 
and  armor  for  the  king's  service  in  time 
of  war.  It  was  also  enacted  that  "  if 
any  temporal  person  of  fiill  age,  whose 
wife,  not  being  divorced,  nor  willingly 
absenting  herself  fipom  him,  doth  wear 
any  gown,  or  petticoat  of  silk,  or  any 
velvet  in  her  kirtle,  or  in  any  lining,  or 
part  of  her  gown  (other  than  in  cuff^,  or 
edgings),  or  any  French  hood  or  bonnet 
of  velvet  with  any  habiliment,  paste,  or 
edge  of  gold,  pearl,  or  stone,  or  any  chain 
of  gold  about  her  neck,  or  upon  any 
part  of  her  apparel,  have  not  found  and 
kept  a  light  horse  furnished,  except  he 
have  been  otherwise  charged  by  the  stat- 
ute to  find  horse  or  gelding,  shall  lose 
ten  pounds  every  three  months  while  he 
has  so  neglected."  It  must  have  been  a 
sad  time  for  the  women  folk.  Bad 
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enough  to  fiioe  one^s  husband  with  a  long 
dressmaker's  account ;  but  a  tax-gatherer 
on  the  back  of  that,  looking  m  for  ten 
pounds  eveiy  quarter  because  my  lady 
would  be  in  the  &shion — whew  ! 

Henry  YIH.  wafl  a  sharp  disciplinarian. 
His  leonine  majesty,  alwa3rs  in  want  of 
money,  was  surrounded  by  Jackals,  who 
received  their  little  percentages ;  conse- 
quently, the  sumptuary  laws  of  "  Bluff 
King  Hal"  were  better  observed  than 
those  of  most  English  monarchs. 

No  person  of  less  degree  than  a  knight 
was  to  wear  crimson  or  blue  velvet,  or 
embroidered  apparel  brocaded  or  guard- 
ed with  goldraiith's  work,  except  sons 
and  heirs  of  knights  and  barons,  who 
might  use  crimson  velvet  and  tinsel  in 
their  doublets.  Velvet  gowns,  Jackets 
and  coats,  furs  of  martins,  eto.,  chains, 
bracelets  and  collars  of  gold,  were  pro- 
scribed to  all  but  persons  possessing  two 
hundred  marks  per  annum,  except  the 
sons  and  heirs  of  such  persons  who 
might  wear  black  velvet  doublets,  coats 
of  black,  damask,  etc 

How  would  our  men  and  women  mil- 
liners fkre  If  "  Old  Harry  "  was  the  law- 
giver ?  Here,  it  is  the  study  to  make  a 
person  of  moderate  means  dress  and 
show  as  well  as  the  person  of  wealth. 


A  law  which  should  compel  people  to 
dress  according  to  thehr  means  would, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  monstrous. 

In  a  book,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  on  the  "  Preservation  of  Health," 
we  find  representations  of  the  garments 
which  the  author  considers  men  should 
wear  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
"  In  spring  the  hood  is  drawn  over  the 
head,  and  the  hands  are  placed  for 
warmth  in  the  opening  of  the  sleeveless 
surcoat,  beneath  which  appears  the  tunic 
with  its  close  sleeves.  In  summer  the 
short  tunic  only  is  worn,  without  hood 
or  surcoat,  and  is  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.  In  autumn  we  see  the  same 
dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  mantle.  In 
winter  the  hood  and  surcoat  are  again 
adopted,  the  latter  having  long,  loose 
sleeves,  covering  the  entire  hand,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  warmth  and  com- 
fort" The  author  carefully  admonishes 
an  attention  to  dress  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  In  spring  he  advises 
the  wearing  of  a  medium  sort  of  cloth- 
ing, neither  too  hot  nor  cold,^  such  as 
"  tyre  tanis  and  cloths  of  cotton  fiirred 
with  lamb's  skin."  In  summer  linen,  or 
even  silk  will  be  warm  enough.  In 
autumn  he  advises  the  clothing  of  spring, 
or  something  thicker  and  warmer.  In 
winter  he  recommends  good,  substantial 
woolen  garments,  well  lined  with  furs, 
of  which  he  considers  the  fox's  as  the 
warmest ;  but  if  this  be  unattainable,  he 
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advises  the  use  of  that  of  hares,  or  even 
of  cats. 

The  suggestions  of  this  author  are  al- 
together yeiy  sound  in  principle,  and 
show  that  six  hundred  years  ago  a  sub- 
ject which  is  now  too  often  neglected 
was  not  disregarded — namely,  health  in 
connection  with  dress. 

During  the  period  known  as  that  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  progress  of 
fashion  led  to  the  adoption  of  much  that 
was  extravagant  in  all  senses  of  the  word. 
The  long,  hanging  sleeves  worn  by  both 
sexes,  the  excess  of  ornament  displayed 
by  all  who  were  in  the  mods^  the  tink- 
Img  bells  which  were  suspended  from 
various  parts  of  the  dress — so  that  the 
advent  of  a  devotee  of  fashion  might  be 
known  by  music  that  rivaled  a  team  of 
wagon-horses — the  hoods,  and  boots,  and 
gloves,  all  of  costly  material  and  quaint- 
est pattern — ^all  these  things  stirred  up 
the  indignation  of  the  moralists,  who 
sounded 

**  The  dram  ecclesiastic, 
Beat  with  a  flat  instead  of  a  stick.** 

A  glance  at  that  alarming  word-pic- 
ture, "  The  Visions  of  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory," by  William  Staunton,  conveys  an 
awful  warning  to  those  who  revel  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  "  I  saw  some 
there,"  he  says,  "  with  collars  of  gold 
about  their  necks,  and  some  of  silver ; 
.  and  some  I  saw  with  gay  girdles  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  and  hameist  horns  about 
their  necks ;  some  with  more  Jagges  on 
their  clothes  than  whole  cloth  ;  some  had 
thehr  clothes  full  of  Jmgles  and  belles 


of  silver,  all  overset;  and  some  with 
long  pokes  (bags)  on  their  sleeves,  and 
women  with  gownes  tray  ling  behind 
them  a  great  space;  and  some  others 
with  gay  chaplets  on  their  heads,  of  gold 
and  pearl  and  other  precious  stones. 
And  then  I  looked  on  him  that  I 
saw  first  in  payn,  and  saw  the  col- 
lars, and  the  gay  girdles,  and  bawd- 
ricks  burning,  and  the  fiends  dragging 
him;  and  two  fingers  deep  and  more 
within  their  fiesh  was  all  burning ;  and 
I  saw  the  Jagges  that  men  were  clothed 
in  turn  all  to  adders,  to  dragons,  and  to 
toads  and  many  other  horrible  beasts^ 
sucking  them,  and  biting  them,  and 
stinging  them  with  all  their  might ;  and 
through  every  Jingle  I  saw  fiends  drive 
burning  nails  of  fire  into  their  flesh.  I 
also  saw  fiends  drawing  down  the  skina 
of  their  shoulders  like  to  pokes  (bags), 
and  cutting  them  off,  and  drawing  them 
over  the  heads  of  those  they  cut  them 
fh)m,  all  burning  as  fire.  And  then  I 
saw  the  women  that  had  wide  trails  be- 
hind them,  and  the  trails  were  cut  off  by 
fiends  and  burnt  on  thehr  heads;  and 
some  took  off  these  cuttings,  all  baming, 
and  stopped  therewith  their  mouths,  their 
noses  and  their  eyes.  I  also  saw  their 
gay  chaplets  of  gold,  of  pearl,  and  of 
other  precious  stones,  turned  into  nails 
of  iron,  burning,  and  fiends,  with  burn- 
ing hammers,  smiting  them  into  their 
heads." 

But  the  horrors  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
fashions;  and  with  the  knowledge  we 
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baye  of  how  crmoliiies,  cages,  hooped 
petticoats,  etc.,  are  perseveringly  worn, 
spite  of  a  good  many  people  being  burnt 
alive  in  them,  we  can  scarce  wonder  at 
the  belles  and  beaux  who  were  undaunt- 
ed at  the  Staunton  Purgatorial  Visions. 

Homed  head-dresses  formed  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  a  lady^s  attire  in  the 
York  and  Lancaster  period,  and  the 
satirists  declared  that  they  were  borne 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  belong- 
ing to  the  father  of  all  evil  The  poet 
of  Lydgate  wrote  a  long  ballad  to  prove 
that  beauty  will  show  though  horns 
be  cast  away."  The  clei^gy  were  excess- 
ively indignant,  and  hurled  anathemas 
at  the  fair  wearers,  who  still  wore  their 
horns  in  defiance  of  priests  and  sat- 
irists. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Henries 
rv.,  v.,  VL,the  upper  garments  of  gentle- 
men were  of  various  kinds  and  shapes, 
but  the  lower  garments  were  all  of  one 
piece  from  the  foot  to  the  waist,  not  un- 
like a  tightly-fitting  pantaloon.  Blderly 
gentlemen  wore  coats  with  skirts  reach- 
ing to  the  heels;,  the  young  adopted 
tunics  belted  at  the  waist,  and  with 
skirts  terminating  at  the  knee.  The 
tunics  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  were 
so  brief  in  the  skirts  as  to  draw  forth  an 
act  of  Parliament,  from  which  it  appears 
that  lords  only  were  entitled  to  wear 
^  indecently  short  dresses."  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  HL  the  gentlemen  wore 
doublets  open  in  the  front,  showing  a 
stomacher;  over  the  doublet  a  short, 
loose  gown,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  on  the 
head  a  small  cap,  edged  with  fur ;  long 
hose,  top-boots  and  spurs. 

The  hidies,  discarding  their  horns — 
through  weariness,  and  not  by  reason  of 
the  wit  or  wisdom  of  their  censors — 
took  to  steeple  hats,  something  like  those 
still  worn  by  the  women  of  Normandy. 
Some  of  these  bonnets  were  folly  half  a 
yard  high*  They  had  frequently  a  large 
whig  on  each  side  like  those  of  butter- 
flies, and  firom  the  top  fell  a  piece  of  fine 
lawn.  Monstrelet,  in  his  ^  Chronicles," 
relates  that  a  preaching  friar  commenced 
a  determined  crusade  against  the  wear- 
ers of  steeple  hats,  and  called  to  his  aid 
the  Juvenile  population  of  the  towns 
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tU rough  which  he  passed,  exciting  the 
Utile  boy  a  to  torQient  and  plague  them, 
giving  them  certain  days  of  pardon  for 
80  doing,  which  he  ^id  he  had  the  right 
to  grant.*'  The  boys  warmly  espoused 
the  friar's  cause,  and  hunted  tho&e  ladies 
through  the  streets  who  ventured  to  ap- 
pear m  the  objectionable  attire.  At 
length  the  ladies  yielded,  atd  made  a 
bonfire  of  tlteir  head*gcar  in  the  princi- 
pal square.  "But  this  reprieve,"  says 
the  chronicler^  "  lasted  not  long^  for,  Hke 
anailfl  when  any  one  passes  tljem  draw 
in  their  horise^  and,  when  all  danger 
aeenis  over^  put  them  forth  again,  so 
these  ladieSj  shortly  after  the  preacher 
had  quitted  their  country,  forgetful  of 
his  doctrme  and  abuse,  began  to  assume 
their  former  head-dresses,  and  ware  them 
cTcn  higher  than  before." 

But  the  ecclesiasticfl  tb  em  selves— 
mitred  prelates  and  barefooted  friar* — ^ 
were  not  spotleea  in  the  matter  of  fop- 
pery* In  an  old  ballad  a^ainfit  excess 
of  apparel,  we  iind  them  accused  of  in- 
dulging In  magnificent  attire,  una ui ted 
to  their  holy  calling ;  and  he  who  had 
the  vision  of  Purgatorj  saw— that  is, 
says  he  saw^ — the  clergy  and  Uie  laity 
alike  suffering  for  their  indecorous  habitSy 

The  dresses  of  the  Tucior  period  come 
down  to  ua  depicted  by  the  pencil  of 
HollKjin,  and  otlier  skilled  limnens,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  they  display 
appear  as  liflle  like  plain,  matter-of-fact 
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English  people  as  possible.  In  a  MS. 
called  the  **Boke  of  Costume''  the 
chamberlain  is  commanded  to  proyide 
against  his  master's  uprising  a  clene 
sherte  and  breche,  a  pettycotte,  a  long 
cotte,  a  stoinacher,  hys  hosen,  hys  socks, 
and  hys  shoen."  Imagine  a  dandy  of 
the  present  day  discussing  with  his  tail- 
ors the  fasfiionable  cut  of  his  petticoat 
and  stomacher  1  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  early  Tudor  period  appeared 
with  bare  necks — 

"  Charged  with  collars  and  chalnes 
In  golden,  with  their  fingers  ftill  of  rings, 

Their  neckes  naked  almost  to  the  nines. 
Their  sleeves  blaziug  like  onto  a  crane's 
wings.'' 


COUBTIER— BEIQN  OF  EI.T£iLBETH. 

This  fashion  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL  The  hose,  when 
the  dress  was  short  enough  to  show 
them,  were  close-fitting,  and  often  of  two 
different  colors ;  thehr  feces  were  close- 
shaven,  except  they  were  soldiers  or 
old  men ;  their  coats  were  loose,  with 
broad,  open  collars ;  loose,  hanging 
sleeves,  slashed.  Hats  were  of  all  forms, 
the  most  common  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  our  modem  wide-awake. 
The  boots  were  very  broad  at  the  toes, 
and  called  duck-bills. 

The  costumes  of  the  ladies  displayed 
wide  sleeves ;  the  gown  was  cut  square 
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in  the  Heck,  with  stomaohen,  bdta  aod 
buckles,  girdles,  with  heavy  pendants  in 
ftont,  and  hats  and  featbera  Others 
wore  caps  and  cauls  of  gold  net  or  em- 
broidery, from  beneath  which  the  h&ir 
hung  down  the  shoulders  half-way  to 
the  ground.  The  morning  dras  was  a 
ftdl,  loose  robe,  with  cap  and  hood,  the 
extent  and  material  being  regulated  by 
royal  ordinance. 

Henry  VIII.  was  most  eztrsTagant  in 
dress ;  he  is  descHbed  at  a  banquet  in 
Westminster  as  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  short 
garments  of  blue  velvet  and  ciytnostne, 
with  long  sleeyes,  all  ctit  and  tined  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  the  outer  garmenta 
powdered  with  castles  and  alieaves  of  ar- 
rows (the  badge  of  Queen  Kathaiiue)  of 
fine  ducat  gold ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
hose  of  like  &shioh,  the  lower  part  of 
scarlet,  powdered  with  timbr^  of  fine 
gold.  His  bonnet  was  flat,  and  of 
damask  silver,  vmught  with  gold  and 
feathered.  When  he  met  Anne  of 
Gleves,  he  wore  a  velvet  fix>ck,  embroid- 
ered all  over  with  gold,  mixed  with  a 
profusion  of  lace,  the.  sleeves  and  breast 
all  lined  and  cut  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
tied  together  with  great  buttons  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  orient  peorla  The 
nobility  rivaled  the  king  in  liis  goi^geons 
apparel,  the  gentry  imitated  the  nobles, 
and  so  the  passion  for  display  ran  through 
all  conditions  of  society,  and  was  only 
restrained  by  sumptuary  laws. 

The  "  madams  "  were  not  behind-hand 
with  the  gentlemen  in  their  taste  for 
gorgeous  attire,  but  the  shape  of  their 
garments  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  present 
day.  The  gown  fitted  close  to  the  bust ; 
the  waist  was  of  the  natural  length,  and 
open  at  the  chest,  where  it  was  edged  with 
lace.  The  sleeves,  tight  at  the  shoulder, 
widened  at  the  elbow,  and  hung  deep, 
showmg  an  under-sleeve  of  lace  or  lawn, 
reaching  to  the  wrist.  The  skirts  of 
the  dress  were  very  full,  and  the  train 
long. 

With  Elizabeth  came  a  totally  new 
feshion,  not  only  of  women's  bot  of 
men's  oostumea  The  large  trunk  hose 
made  their  appearance ;  the  long-waisted 
doublet,  the  short  cloak  or  mantle,  with 
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its  standing  collar,  the  rdff,  the  hAt,  the 
band  and  feathers,  the  roses  in  the  shoes, 
are  all  of  this  period.  Stubbes,  in  his 
"  AnatomicJ  Of  Ahnses,**  is  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  Elizabethan  ikshion. 
He  cuts  up  the  attire  of  both  sexes  With 
a  steadj  hand  and  a  keen  lancet,  and 
declares  that  "  no  people  in  the  woild  Is 
so  carious  i*  new  fangles  as  they  of  En- 
gland bee and  laments  in  dolorous 
terraa  because  people  dress  irrespective 
of  rank :  "  Who  is  noble  f  who  is  wop- 
fihlpfal?  who  is  a  gentleman?  who  is 
not  It  is,  he  says,  impossible  to  tell, 
because  all  persons  dresS  indiscriminate- 
ly **  in  silks,  velvets,  salens,  damasks, 
taffetas,  and  such  like,  notwithstanding 
they  be  both  base  by  bhth,  mean  by 
estate,  and  servile  by  callmg ;  and  this,'* 
says  he, I  count  a  great  confusion  and 
a  general  disorder.  God  be  merciftil  to 
usT 

About  the  middle  of  her  reign.  Queen 
Elizabeth  introduced  the  astounding  style 
of  dress  in  which  she  figures  in  most  of 
her  portraits.    The  waist  was  tightly 
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compressed  with  iron  and  whalebone,  the 
stays  being  made  entirely  of  iron.  Be- 
low the  waist  spread  out  the  extravagant 
fardingale ;  and  round  the  neck  was  the 
enormous  ruff,  rising  gradually  iQrom  the 
front  of  the  ihotilders  to  nearly  the  hight 
of  the  head  behind  ;  and  finally  crown- 
ed with  circular  fans,  towering  high  and 
wide.  The  ruff  had  to  be  supported  by 
wires,  and  was  stiffened  with  starch, 
yclept  by  Martin  Stubbes  "the  devil's 
Uquor." 

In  nothing  did  Elizabeth  so  much  be- 
tray the  absence  of  a  fine  and  healthy 
taste  as  in  her  dress ;  a  modem  historian 
justly  observing  that,  in  her  full  attire, 
she  resembled,  with  all  her  ruffs,  her 
lace,  her  Jewels,  her  embroidery,  her 
rings  and  bedizenments,  more  an  Indian 
idol  than  an  English  queen.  She  had 
eighty  wigs  and  three  thousand  different 
suits  of  apparel  ih  her  wardrobe. 

"  As  well,"  says  the  proverb,  "  be  out 
of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion.**  All 
classes  aped  the  court,  only  a  few  were 
left  to  bewail  the  abandonment  of  simple 
ruff  and  unpretending  petticoat.  War- 
ner gives  us  the  lamentation  of  two  gos- 
sips over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  and 
with  this  we  must  dose  our  notice  of  the 
Tudor  period : 

When  we  were  mMA  Cqnotli  otte  of  theiA), 

Wat  n6  SBch  new-foimd  pride. 

They  wore  their  tboes  for  eaee— now  of 

An  inch  broad,  corked  high ; 
Black  keney  stockings— woretedndw 

Tea,  Bilk  of  yonthfhl  die. 

Garters  of  list,  bnt  now  of  silk. 
Some  edged  deep  with  gold ; 
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with  ooetlier  toyi  for  coaner  timet 

Than  used,  perhaps,  of  old. 
Fringed  and  embroidered  petticoats 

Kow  b^.  Bat  heard  yon  name, 
Till  now,  of  late,  bosks,  periwigs, 

Kasks,  plames,  of  leather  framed? 
**  Supporters,  pistntes,  fiudingales, 

About  the  loins  to  wear, 
niat  be  she  ne*er  so  slender,  jet 

She  cross-wise  looks  fonr-sqnare,^* 

The  styles  of  immediately  succeeding 
I>eriod8  were  not  less  auiri  than  some 
above  adverted  to.  Indeed,  in  our  pres- 
ent exhibitions  of  a  want  of  good  taste 
in  female  apparel  and  adornment  we 
witness  a  resurrection  of  the  court  styles 
which  our  good  fethers  and  mothers 
were  wont  to  pronounce  "horrid," 
"  indecent,"  "  shocldng,**  etc.  Whatever 


may  betide,  let  us  hope  the  immoralitjr 
of  the  court  of  Charles  IL  may  not  be 
the  consequence  of  imitating  its  style  of 
dress ;  nor  that  the  constant  exposure  of 
their  busts  and  limbs  may  not  teach  our 
women  those  lessons  of  immodesty 
which  rendered  the  court  of  Napoleon  L 
so  infamous.  If  constant  assodation 
with  the  vulgar  breeds  the  vermin  of  low 
morals*'  it  certainly  behooves  modeat 
and  pure-minded  women  to  beware  of 
those  approaches  to  immodesty  which 
are  the  next  door  to  wickedness.  The 
old  defense  **evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks  "  is  fast  loosing  its  pertinence  be- 
fore the  inroads  upon  decency  making 
by  "Empress  trails,"  "patent  calves,** 
"  spring  bosoms,"  etc.,  etc. 
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¥A8  Shakspeare  the  author  of  Shah- 
speare  f  is  a  question  which  a  few 
sensation-mongers  would  agitate.  An 
acute  lawyer  of  St  Louis,  in  the  dis- 
turbed State  of  Missouri,  has  found  time 
during  the  last  five  years  of  discord,  to 
write  a  book — proof  of  his  industry; 
not  an  ordinary  book,  but  a  striking  work 
— proof  of  his  combative  propensities ; 
and  not  only  a  striking  work  but  one 
calculated  to  disseminate  discord  in  har- 
monious circles — just  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  lawyer.  Having 
read  Whately's  essay  which  actually 
and  circumstantially  proved  the  First 
Napoleon  never  to  have  lived,  Mr. 
Holmes  appears  to  have  ventured  a  vol- 
ume fhrther  in  iconoclastic  lore,  and  to 
have  read  the  "proofs,"  not  strong  as 
Holy  Writ,  of  poor  insane  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  who  conceived  her  great  progen- 
itor. Lord  Bacon,  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  dramas  and  poems  which,  since 
the  "  first  folio  "  of  1628,  dave  passed  for 
Shakspeare's  own.  And,  having  read, 
with  a  law3'ei'0  natural  love  for  knotty 
cases  be  proceeds  to  "  investigate  the 
cause  **  and  to  become  Its  volunteer  ad- 
vocate. Writing  out,  not  a  "  brief"  of 
the  case,  but  a  closely  stuffed  volume  of 
six  hundred  pages,  this  Eastern  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  Bar  dedaree  Shak- 


speare  a  humbug  and  Lord  Bacon  the 
true  poetic  divinity.  The  man  who 
made  whistles  of  pigs'  tails  had  an  easy 
task  compared  with  this  dethronement  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon  and  exaltation  of  "  the 
wisest  and  the  meanest "  of  men  to  the 
poet's  place.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  take  for 
granted  what  "the  critics"  say,  Mr. 
Holmes  has  made  out  so  good  a  case 
that  Shakspeare's  friends  are  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  must  now  substantiate  their 
claim  or  be  nonsuited  1  But,  fortunately, 
the  critics  are  not  half  so  powerful  as 
common  sense,  nor  always  more  saga- 
cious than  owls.  The  argument  uaed 
by  Mr.  Holmes  to  substantiate  his  as- 
sumptions— ^that  no  poor,  untutored  son 
of  a  wool-stapler  could  have  been  bo 
divinely  endowed — ^is  a  non  9equUur  if  it 
be  true  that  poets  are  bom  not  made,  and 
is,  therefore,  quite  as  potent  when  aimed 
at  Bacon,  to  prove  Aw  non-ability  to  pro- 
duce the  wondrous  dramas.  Indeed,  is 
it  not  more  incredible,  in  a  purely  legal 
sense,  that  one  man  sliould  have  been 
endowed  with  all  the  graces  and  genioa 
ascribed  to  Bacon  than  to  ascribe  to  the 
untutored  Shakspeare  the  inspiration  of 
the  bom  poet  ?  To  our  view  it  is  eaaer, 
more  rational,  to  conceive  of  such  a  mind 
as  the  poet's — seehig  that  no  learning 
can  make  a  poet — than  the  mind 
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imputed  to  Bacon  by  ids  ninteenth  cen- 
tury champion ;  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that,  however  plausible  may  be  the 
theory  or  argument  which  reduces  Sbak- 
speare  to  the  rank  of  theatrical  manager, 
it  will  be  repudiated  by  the  instincts  and 
convictions  of  the  people,  to  whom  Shak- 
speare  will  continue  to  be  the  poet  of 
poets.  Mr.  Holmes'  book  will  com- 
mand attention  in  Great  Britain,  quite 
as  much  from  its  having  been  written  in 
what  the  English  are  pleased  to  term 
the  "  wilds  of  America as  for  its  sub- 
ject matter.  As  a  book,  it  is  a  credit  to 
writer  and  publisher. 

 ^That  we  are  poetry-loving  people 

is  evident  in  the  enormous  sales  attendant 
upon  the  issue  of  the  works  of  Tenny- 
son, Longfellow,  the  Brownings,  Whit- 
tier — ^in  fact  upon  all  who  are  honored 
with  a  "blue  and  gold*'  dress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  works  of  the  great  dead, 
from  Shakspeare's  time  down  to  Shelley. 
The  recent  repeated  editions  of  Miss 
Rossettrs  exquisite  rhymes,  of  Miss 
Proctor's  musical  rythms,  and  Miss 
Ingelow's  richly-rounded  utterances — of 
Whittier's  "  Snow  Bound,"  and  Taylor's 
St  John,"  are  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  American  mind  for  the 
beautifhl  in  conception.  Ticknor  and 
Fields'  several  editions  of  Tennyson  are 
but  the  result  of  a  call  for  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  their  last  "  dia- 
mond" issue  of  the  Laureate's  complete 
worlcs — a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheap- 
ness— ^is  a  tribute  to  "  the  masses,''  for 
which  the  oi  pcUoi  owe  them  thanks. 

 "  Is  self-government  a  failure  ?" 

we  ask,  after  reading  Mr.  Parton's  escposij 
in  the  Hbrih  American  BmeWy  of  the 
conduct  of  tlie  City  Gk)vemment  of  New 
York.  Such  a  record  is  presented — 
with  substantiated  proofs  and  circum- 
stantial corroborative  evidence — of  vil- 
liany  and  depravity,  that  an  admirer  of 
democratic  institutions  and  of  popular 
power,  is  constrained  to  cry  **  Good  Lord 
deliver  us  from  meh  government !"  The 
great  metropolis,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  civilization,  wealth  and 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  is  shown 
to  be  governed  by  the  vice  of  its  de- 
mocratic" warda    The  officers  chosen 


to  fill  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  from 
Common  Councilman  and  Alderman 
down  to  City  Gas-Lighter,  are  very 
largely  drawn  from  the  illiterate  and 
debased,  whose  language  is  that  of  the 
groggeries  or  gaming  saion.  As  a  con- 
sequence, peculation  and  official  corrup- 
tion are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
The  city's  taxes  have  grown  to  such 
dimensions  as  to  threaten  property- 
holders  with  ruin.  Schemes  of  plun- 
der are  systematically  hatched  by  "  the 
ring,"  and,  under  guise  of  "  contracts," 
are  placed  upon  the  pay-roll  and  tax- 
levy  with  the  effrontery  of  hardened  in- 
difference. Men  in  office  grow  rich 
from  one  term's  service  ;  and  offices  are 
farmed  out  with  all  the  system  of  a  se- 
curely established  right  to  the  places 
bestowed.  This  is  Mr.  Parton's  picture. 
It  is  startling  in  its  arraignment  but  ap- 
palling in  its  proofs.  Where  shall  it 
end?  And  how?  Mr.  Parton  pro- 
poses to  disfranchise  a  certain  class  of 
non-responsible  vagabonds  whose  votes 
are,  and  for  years  have  been,  the  mere 
barter  and  sale  property  of  a  few  lead- 
ing political  speculators.  But,  it  is  easier 
sai^l  than  done.  Help  can  not  come  from 
any  class-legislation,  which  the  nature 
of  our  institutions  forbids.  It  must 
come  from  a  local  uprising  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  city.  If  this  be  power- 
less to  drive  the  vulture  away,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  a  remedy  adequate 
to  the  evU  Let  other  great  American 
dties  take  warning  from  the  example 
offered  by  New  York  to  guard  well  their 
ballot-boxes,  to  watch  well  their  selection 
of  officers ;  else  the  cry  'may  come  up 
from  them,  **  Deliver  us  fi^m  ourselves  1" 

 We  are  in  receipt  of  the  tbllow- 

ing  note : — 

JMUor  B4adWt  Monthly. 

DxAB  Sm:  I  notice  hi  the  Editorial  notes  of 
yoor  October  number,  an  allaslon  to  "  the  nse 
which  hAB  been  made  by  almost  aU  histo- 
rians" of  the  late  war,  of  Mr  Victor's  labors  on 
his  elaborate  "  Hi8tor7--ciTil,  political  and  mil- 
itary—of the  Southern  Rebellion.**  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph  yon  speak  in  strong, 
though  not  too  strong,  terms,  of  the  most  shame- 
less manner  in  which  his  labors  and  researches, 
(which  I  know  to  have  been  very  great  and  com- 
mendable) have  been  appropriated  by  other 
writers. 
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Tli^t  fOfih  n  ofl^oM,  or  series  of  offeqses,  may 
bAve  been  oovimitted  by  some  of  the  "  histo- 
rians of  the  war,  I  do  not  donbt,  bnt  I  would 
respectfully  ai]|;e  that  your  dennnciation  is  some- 
what too  sweeping.  Among  those  who  have 
prepared  histories  of  the  war  (if  narratives  of 
confcemporaneovs  events  can  properly  be  termed 
historiet)  are  a  considerable  number  of  honor- 
able and  high-minded  men,  who  wonid  scorn  to 
appropriate,  unacknowledged,  the  labors  of  a 
brother  writer,  or  to  use  his  summaries,  analyses 
or  generalizations  of  public  documents  as  their 
own.  Nothing  can  be  predicated  eonceming  a 
use  of  public  documents  themselTes,  where  they 
are  readily  accessible  to  all ;  bnt  the  abridgments 
or  summaries  of  them,  made  with  care  and  la- 
bor, are  as  much  the  property  of  an  author  as 
his  own  narratlTS,  and  no  honorable  man  would 
think  of  appropriating  them  without  acknowl* 
edgemant.  A  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
priDcipal  Histories  of  the  War  published,  and 
some  personal  experience  in  their  compilation, 
enables  me  to  aesure  you  that  so  fiir  from  al- 
most all  the  '  historians  * "  havin<;  been  guilty 
of  so  dishonorable  an  act,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  of  the  thirty  or  forty  odd,  are  Juatly 
chargeable  with  it  The  works  of  these  three  or 
fiourhave  had,  it  Is  true,  a  very  considerable 
circulation,  based  rather  on  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  their  publishers,  than  the  merit  of 
the  boolcs  themelves,  but  others  of  greater  merit 
and  nearly  as  large  a  popularly,  have  acted  hon« 
Mbly.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ONB  or  THS  "  HUTOBIAMS." 

It  may  bo  the  condemnation  was  too 
general ;  but,  the  fact  that  the  three 
or  four  *'  whose  works  have  had  a  **  yeiy 
considerable  circulation"  have  been 
guilty  of  the  offense  chaiged,  is  suffi- 
cient to  direct  attention  toward  the  matter, 
and  to  put  both  critic  and  readers  on 
their  guard  in  Judging  of  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  several  histories  "  of  the 
late  war  for  the  Union. 

 ^The  forthcoming  exhibition  of 

the  industry  of  all  nations,  in  Paris, 
promises  to  be  by  far  the  grandest  affair 
of  tlie  kind  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
entire  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars — the 
ground  whereon  the  armies  of  France, 
since  the  day  of  the  Firat  Empire,  have 
been  wont  to  train,  manoeuver  and  re- 
view— is  to  be  given  up  to  the  "  show." 
The  exhibition-building  begins  already 
to  show  its  grand  profKMHons.  Some 
idea  of  Its  magnitude  may  be  inferred 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  gal- 
lery, or  grand  ntf^  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  more 
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than  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  eighty 
hi  height!  Within  this  great  gallery 
are  the  other  galleries  or  zones,  ranged 
concentrically  round  the  center  of  the 
ground,  which  will  be  laid  out  as  a  >rar- 
den.  The  gallery  intended  for  Fine  Arts 
will  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  near 
it  will  be  a  smaller  one,  in  which  the 
History  of  Labor  is  to  be  illustrated  bj 
an  exhibition  of  tools,  machines,  and 
implements,  ancient  and  modem.  This 
part  of  the  show  will  be  as  interesting 
to  the  antiquary  as  to  the  artisan,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  even  ordinary 
sight-seers  will  be  able,  by  comparing 
the  tools  of  the  middle  ages  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  appliances  of 
labor.  For  exhibiting  ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture, a  churcff  has  been  built,  in  which 
the  articles  will  appear  with  proper 
effect ;  and  as  the  Sultan  is  expected  to 
visit  the  Exhibition,  a  kiosk  is  to  be 
ereoted  for  his  especial  use.  The  supply 
of  water  will  be  ample  enough  for  cas- 
cades and  fountains,  for  the  steam-engines 
and  hydraulic  machine,  and  drinking 
purposes;  and  in  one  comer  of  the 
ground  con^derable  spaces  are  to  be 
prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  progress 
in  horticulture  and  in  pisciculture. 
While  such  are  the  preparations,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  num- 
ber of  intended  exhibitors  is  already 
more  than  ten  thousand ;  but  probably 
some  of  these  will  be  disappointed, 
as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ex- 
hibition have  resolved  to  be  strict 
in  their  admission  of  articles  for  show. 

The  United  States,  we  learn  firom  Mr. 
J.  C.  Derby,  the  principal  agent,  will  be 
fairly  represented  in  some  departments, 
particularly  in  that  of  machinery,  agri- 
culture and  mines.  In  some  depart- 
ments our  exposition  will  be  any  thing 
but  imposing — ^too  little. time  having 
been  given  by  Congress,  whose  act  for 
establishing  the  United  States  agency 
only  passed  July  5th,  giving  but  barely 
two  months  for  the  entries.  Six  or 
eight  months  would  have  been  only  too 
brief  for  a  full  participation  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  The  entry  books 
here  are  now  closed,  and  the  agency 
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office  will  now  proceed  to  wind  vp  its 
busineae. 

Tlie  oonconne  of  people  at  the  French 
capital,  during  the  Spring,  bida  fair  to 
be,  aa  out-weat  men  would  aay,  atupen- 
duoua  f  but  Paria  ia  a  great  city,  And 
the  meana  for  accommodating  viaitor^ 
are  aaid  to  be  quite  commenaurate  to 
the  probable  demaft  for  board.  The 
exhibition  will  be  a  aight  well  worth  aee- 
ing. 

 The  recently-publiahed  yolume 

of  poems  by  Alice  Gary  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  wrong  impreaaion  owing  to  the 
limited  acope  of  its  contents.  It  em- 
braces only  Ballads,  Thoughts  and  Theo- 
ries, and  Hymna,  the  flrat-named  occupy- 
ing the  better  half  of  the  book,  en- 
couraging the  idea  that  the  poet's  range 
of  thought  and  power  of  expression  are 
limited.  A  recent  criticism  on  her  yol- 
ume speaks  of  her  as  the  best  of  ballad- 
writers,"  implying  that  she  was  but  little 
else ;  about  as  just  a  notice,  perhaps,  as 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  journal 
addicted  to  a  Freahman^s  conception  of 
life  and  manners ;  and  yet,  the  beautiful 
book  Just  issued  might  %arrant  the  in- 
ference that,  by  discarding  the  great  mass 
of  her  more  subjectiye  and  deeply 
thoughted  **  poems,  the  poet  preferred  to 
be  Judged  by  her  ballads.  The  facts 
are,  the  yolume  was  designed  to  haye 
contained  one-half  more  than  it  now 
embraces;  but,  proying  too  much  in 
quantity,  two  diyisions  were  thrown  oyer 
for  a  second  yolume,  to  issue  next  year. 
This  should  haye  been  announced  in  a 
publisher's  note  in  order  to  obyiate  the 
misconception  aboye  alluded  to— a  mis- 
conception calculated  to  do  the  poet 
great  injustice. 

 An  Austrian  chemist  (Leinel- 

broek)  haa  discovered  a  method  of  in- 
closing a  powerflil  charge  of  electricity 
in  glaaa  capsules,  which  will  easily  ex- 
plode on  sudden  pressure.  He  has,  it  is 
stated,  succeeded  in  enclosing  these  cap- 
sules in  steel  cones,  which,  fired  from  a 
gnu,  proye  terribly  destructiye.  Numer- 
ous experiments  haye  been  tried  with 
these  missiles  on  animals,  and  in  eyeiy 
case  they  "were  killed  instantaneoualy. 

 ^The  Prusaian  goyemment,  flilly 


aware  of  the  grea^  nationM  ipaportance 
of  chemistry,  have  giyen  orders  that 
two  colossal  ehemicai  laboratories,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  complete  apparatus, 
shall  be  erected  in  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Hofinann. 

— ^Th9  question  of  honors  to  those 
engaged  in  laying  and  perfecting  the 
Atlantic  Cable  is  exciting  no  inconsider- 
able ill-feeling  in  Qreat  Britain.  Says  a 
late  Athenaum :  "  Captain  Anderson,  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable  expedition,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  successful 
workers  in  it,  can  not  be  make  a  G.  C, 
B.  because  the  *  rules  of  the  senrice '  are 
a^inst  it.  Meanwhile  his  able  and 
scientific  fellows  are  created  knights  and 
baroneU,  while  Whitestone,  but  for 
whose  maryellous  following  in  the  track 
of  his  gifted  predecessors,  there  would  as 
yet  haye  been  no  Electric  Telegraph  at 
all,  is  left  out  in  the  cold  without  being 
named  1  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Bright, 
in  his  spoech  at  Leeds,  conferred  on  his 
American  friend,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  the 
honor  of  namii^j;  him  as  the  s(  Jo  person 
to  whom  the  completion  of  the  cable, 
was  due.  Mr.  Bright  was  as  silent  as  to 
that  excellent  gentleman's  English  col- 
leagues in  the  work  as  if  they  had  never 
existed.'* 

 Another  new  English  magazine  is 

announced,  in  Bdgravia — the  first  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  October  24th. 
It  is  "  conducted  "  by  M.  E.  Braddon, 
the  sensation  noyelist,  author  of  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret,"  "Eleanor's  Victory," 
eta  Of  course  if  "  conducted  "  by  the 
lady  it  must  follow  her  lead — which, 
we  may  assume,  will  not  be  up  to  any 
scientific  bights  nor  down  to  any  met- 
aphysical depths,  but  through  society, 
fashion,  court-gossip  and  light  letters. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Great  Britain 
had  a  surfeit  of  such  publications  —  a 
baker's-dozen  of  which  already  pour 
forth  their  monthly  instalments  of  read- 
ing so  "  light "  as  to  be  almost  yalueless. 
But,  the  little  kingdom  appears  Just  now 
to       fiction-crazy.     The  number  of 

new  noyels "  issued  is  something  to 
amaze  an  outsider.  We  repuMish  but 
a  tithe  of  them  here,  as  any  person  will 
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see  who  consoltB  the  weekly  isgues  of 
the  AthmuBum,  Takmg  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  these  romances,  and 
the  issues  of  the  light  magazines,  it  may 
well  be  said  that  the  Bnglish  is  a  race 
of  novel-readers.  The  nature  of  the 
majority  of  these  works  of  fiction  we 
infer  from  their  notices  in  the  English 
Journals  to  be  of  four  kinds — of  the 
sensation  school,  headed  by  Miss  Brad- 
don  and  Mrs.  Wood ;  of  the  not  over- 
prudent  school,  now  headed  by  Beade ; 
of  the  life  school,  headed  by  Dickens, 
and  of  the  romantic  school,  without  a 
heiid.  Some  of  our  Journals  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  second  school  named 
has  the  head ;  but  this,  we  think,  is  an 
error  originating  in  the  foot  that  we  only 
republish  those  works  most  talked  of 
abroad.  A  book  like  Griffith  Gaunt 
is  sure  to  be  reproduced  here  because  it 
sells ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  vast  majority 
of  English  novels  are  not  like  "  Griffith 
Gaunt*'  in  At  kind  of  interest;  and  it  is 
unfoir  to  predicate  our  view  of  British 
works  upon  the  general  popularity,  in 
Victoria's  realm,  of  prurient  books,  for 
such  books,  we  fbel,  are  not  there  popular 
a$  such,  any  more  than  they  are  here  pop- 
ular.  Let  UB  be  Just,  even  by  inference, 


and  give  our  cousins  the  fhll  meed  of 
praise  or  blame  implied  in  the  proof 
that  they  are  the  greatest  novel-readers 
in  the  world. 

 ^The  question  of  the  comparatiye 

purity  of  English  and  American  culti- 
vated "classes  has  received  a  forcible 
illustration  in  the  case  of  Swinburne's 
poems.  An  edition  of  this  poet's 
*'Lau8  Veneris "  was  suppressed  by 
Murray,  upon  the  plea  of  the  indecency 
of  some  of  the  verses.  Whereupon,  an 
American  publiaher,  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  suppressed  volume,  proceeds  to 
reproduce  it,  and   now  announces: 

This  remarkable  volume  has  created 
an  immense  excitement  in  England. 
Although  severely  criticized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  warmth  of  some  of  the 
piotures,  there  has  been  no  poetry  since 
Lord  Byron's  which  can  compare  with 
this."  No  poetry  since  Lord  Byron's 
which  can  compare  with  this  I  Proba- 
bly not,  without  it  be  some  of  Walt 
Whitman's   obscenities.     Will  those 

critical "  Journals,  which  find  numer- 
ous evidences  of  the  "  growing  depravity 
of  English  tasib,"  please  give  us  their 
views  upon  this  reiasne  of  the  suppressed 
work! 


IIV.  OF  MICHIQAN, 
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